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Art. 1.—_PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; 


By Cuartes Lveut, Ese. F. R. S.; President of the Geolo- 
‘vical Society of Londox. Four vols. The fourth London 


Edition—1835. 


Mr. Lyell is among the first, if he does not stand at the 
head, of Geologists now living. Certainly no work on the 
subject of Gaclory, with which we are acquainted, can be 
compared in beauty and clearness of style and arrangement, 
and in the interest which it excites, with the one whose title 
stands at the head of this article. The great principle about 
which the work revolves, is, that all the changes on the earth’s 
surface which have taken place, are referable to causes now in 
operation. This central and vast idea is developed with won- 
derful ability. As you read, you cannot but admire the full 
and various knowledge which the author discovers of every 
_ branch of science that can illustrate Geology; and you admire 
still more the clearness with which he sees the bearings of 
such knowledge on the principles which he discusses. If 
Geology were worthy of attracting no interest, this work 
would still be worth reading for the intellectual power dis- 
played in it. It is not, however, our present purpose to 
review it; but merely to discuss one subject suggested by it, 
viz., the consistency of the discoveries of Geology with the 
Mosaic account of the creation, found in the first and second 
chapters of Genesis. | | | | 
_’ It has been satisfactorily shown by Cuvier and others, by 

arguments independent of revelation, that the earth has not 
been the dwelling-place of man for a longer period than the 
scriptures assert it to have — So far as this important 
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2 Genesis and Geology 


int is concerned, the Mosaic History, and Geology reflect, 
illustrate and confirm each other. The evidence that man — 
was created not more than some six thousand years ago is found 
written, not only in the Bible, on paper, or on parchment, but 
in the heart of the solid earth. But while the present inhab- 
itants and features of the earth’s surface are of recent origin, 
it is also proved fo demonstration that the earth itself has ex-_ 
isted and been peopled by plants and land and marine animals for 
an indefinite period of time, myriads of ages, perhaps, before | 
the creation of man. This is proved by the existence of fossil 
remains of plants and animals, and mostly of extinct species, 


in all the strata of the earth’s surface, except the primary, 


while such remains of man are found only in the most recent 
From this fact, sceptics have endeavored to draw an argu- 


ment against the truth of the Bible. This sceptical argument 


is, to our minds utterly destitute of foundation. It derives 
what little plausibility it has from misapprehension of the 
spirit and purpose of the Mosaic narration. It is our purpose 
to show that Geology, so far as it has any thing to do with the 
matter, bears its testimony to the truth of the scriptures,—that 
there is no discord, but perfect harmony, between them. But 
to do this we must understand the history of Moses in the 
sense in which it was written, and not put on it a meaning 
which was never in his mind. | 

It may be proper here, however, to ask;—Supposing that it. 


could be proved that the Book of Genesis was not historically 


true, what has this to do with the truth of Christianity? Sup- 
pose that Moses did not write correctly about the world’s 
formation, does this prove that the book of Matthew, written 
two thousand vears after, is false? Does it prove that Christ did - 

not teach as no man has taught, the.true principles and laws of 

human nature. We should think the man bad lost his senses _ 
who should endeavor to throw discredit on Marshall’s Life of 
Washington, by showing that Herodotus is not to be relied 
upon as a historian. Yet the attempt to shake the historical 
verity of the Gospels, by showing that the Mosaic history is 
not in all things correct, is in every respect equally absurd. 


We should feel this to be so, were the different books of the 


Bible bound up in different volumes, and if we read them, as’ 
we ought to do, as written by different men in different ages 
of the world. We are no doubters of the historic truth of 
Moses; but we say,—admitting that it cou‘d be shown, admit- 
ting more than the intelligent sceptic dares attempt to show, 
that the book of Genesis is false from beginning to end, it 
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Genesis and Geology. 3 


would not begin to be the beginning of an argument against 
the truth—the eternal truth—of the teachings of Christ. 


To understand these chapters, we must remember that they 


were written in a rude age, and for the instruction of a people 
still rude and in a low stage of civilization. The Jews were not 
accustomed to abstract thinking, and their language was almost 
destitute of words expressing abstract ideas. In such a state, 
men require that every thing should be painted to the senses. 
It was with them as with the aborigines of this country, who 
do not say, “We have made peace,” but “we have buried the 
hatchet.” It was written under a warm oriental sun, where 
figurative language is more intense, than our colder imagina- 
tions are accustomed to. Thus we have translations of Per- 
sian and Chinese poetry. To the Persian and Chinese, they 
are doubtless full of beauty. But their metaphorical language 
is so exaggerated, that to us these poems appear, in many 
cases, either meaningless or absurd. | 

It is still more important to consider the purpose which 
Moses had in view in writing. It seems needless to say, (and 
it would be if the whole sceptical argument did not proceed on 
the contrary supposition,) that it was not his purpose to write 
a text-book on Astronomy. This was left to Newton and 
Laplace and Herschel. It was not his purpose to write a book 
for schools or colleges on Geology.. This was left to Cuvier 


and Lyell and Bakewell. He was not inspired to write Mathe- 


matics or Natural Philosophy. He was not inspired (we mean 
that this was not the purpose of his mission) to correct one 
jot or one tittle of the philosophy of his times. His mission 
was of an infinitely higher character. He was inspired to be 
the teacher of truth in religion; not in all religious truths even; 
then had there been no room for the revelations of Christ; but 
of some of its fundamental principles, and especially that which 
lies at the foundation of all, viz., the existence of one God, 
and only one, supreme, eternal, infinite,‘the Maker and Ruler 
of all things, in contradistinction to the universal polytheism 
of the times. We have no reason to suspect but that he 
should leave the philosophy of the times as he found it. He 
was raised up and inspired solely to be a teacher of reli- 
gion. | 

~ The first chapter of Genesis has nothing more to do with 
Geology or Astronomy, so far as the direct teaching of it is 
concerned, than it has with a theory of the tides or of volea- 
noes, It was no more intended that men should go to the 
Bible to learn natural science, than it was that they should go 


: to it to learn the science of medicine. The Bible reveals 
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4 Genesis and Geology. 


what could not be known without revelation,—the destiny and 
the laws of man’s spiritual nature. Those branches of science 
which relate to man’s welfare on earth, and which lie in the 
reach of his reason, God has left man to study and discover 
for himself. When Moses refers to any branch of natural 
science, he refers to it as it existed at the time, and merely to 
illustrate the religious truths which he was commissioned by 
God to reveal toman. The religion of the Bible is from God, its _ 
philosophy, its astronomy and medicine and Geology are 
human, and belong to the times when the different books 
were written. To teach religious truth, God used human 
language, and he drew illustrations of those truths from things 


- familiar to men, and among other things from their philosophy. 


_ All this is so true and common-place, that to many it may 
appear a waste of labor to write it down. It is important to 
dwell upon it, however, from the fact that it is from the neglect 
of these obvious truths, that a large proportion of infidel argu- 
ments derive all their force. | | 

What then is the great religious truth that Moses teaches 
in the first chapter of Genesis! It is that which lies at the — 
foundation of all true religion, and which it was the great ob- 
ject of the Mosaic dispensation to introduce into the world, 
viz., that, unlike the then faith of the whole world, there is 
one God, and only one—supreme—the Maker of all things. 

By the light of this great truth, let us proceed to the exam- 
ination of the chapter. | 

Chap. I. 1. “Jn the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.” | 

Here, as befits the commencement of the sacred volume, is — 
the annunciation of that great first truth, which was not only the 
centre of the Jewish, but of all true religion. Andconsidering | 
the circumstances under which it was made, I know of nothing 
in the compass of all writings, human or divine, more sublime. 
So at least it must be regarded, if we put out of sight for a mo-_ 
ment, the inspiration of Moses. In an age of the world, when 
the most enlightened nations were polytheists, when not only 
sun and star had their gods; but every hill and vale and run- 
ning brooks, in the midst of these low conceptions of the 
divine nature and agency, we behold the mind of Moses rising © 
and expanding to take in the truth in a purity, and hear him 
expressing it with a sublimity that all the civilization and edu- 
cation of the world have not been able toimprove upon. When 
we could express our most perfect conceptions of Deity, we 
may use the language of Moses. His mind was filled and — 
swelling with this vast truth. The beauty and glory of the 
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earth had spoken it, day unto day had uttered it, the clouded 
majesty of the skies had proclaimed it to his soul, that above, 
beneath, at the heart of all things, there is God—One— 
Supreme—Eternal, the maker and the Lord of the Uni- 
verse. 

Moses was inspired to bring the Jews to a knowledge of 
the true God, and through them ultimately to bring the whole 
world to the same knowledge. But in accomplishing this, it 
was needful, not only to teach the truth, but as far as possible, 
to prevent the Jews trom falling into the opposite errors. We 
know how ready they were, in spite of all the provisions of 
their Law, to lapse into Idolatry. As an additional mode of 
confirming the Jews in their belief in one superintending 
power, he would associate this truth with those events in 
history in which they were most interested. Jehovah, the 
God of the Jews, was the God of the whole earth. The earth 
itself was framed by him. Man was no chance product—but 
owed his origin to the same God. No minor deity had, in his 
wrath, caused the deluge; it was the ordinance of God—the 
God of the whole earth. And he too had taken their fathers 
by the hand, and brought them to Canaan, and he still guarded 
and protected their descendants. Al] the fragments of history 
in the book of Genesis are made to illustrate this idea, in op- 
position to the surrounding polytheism. This idea, that Jeho- 


vah is the only God, is the leading idea which like a thread of 


gold runs through the book of Genesis and connects its parts 

Yow turn to the first chapter again. The first verse an- 

nounces the great truth. All the succeeding verses are but a 


_® For the idea that the book of Genesis is an historical illustration of the great 
proof of the supremacy, unity, and universal Providence of Jehovah, in contradis- 
tinction to the polytheism of the world at that time—that this idea is the true key 
to the book; and that thus Genesis is in truth a species of historical introduction 
to the Law, I am indebted to Dr. Palfrey, by whom I heard it illustrated with great 
beauty and power, in the class-room. I do not pretend to state his idea accu- 
rately; and I refer to it mainly, for the purpose of .asking where his work is, long 
since announced on the Old Testament. Does it linger in the press, for lack of 
-encouragement from subscribers! I trust not. From what intercourse I have 
had with intelligent men in different parts of our country, I am persuaded that 
there is not a work on theology so much needed as this. Half the vague infidelity 


of our country proceeds from incorrect views of the Old Testament. We suppose — 


that Dr. Palfrey’s work (of which there is a notice in our first number) contains the 
substance of his lectures. If it does, we are certain that it will meet a want, 
widely felt, of a work on the Jewish Scriptures, uniting sound sense and sound 
learning. | | 
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| development of it in particulars—in a picturesque and striking 
form. | | 
: God said, Let there be light. In all the oriental mytholo- 
i. gies, light occupied ‘a very important place. Light and dark- 
ness were the centres and symbols of two hostile spiritual 
agencies---the benignant divinity and the malignant---the 
=e bright and the dark---of Ahriman and Ormuzd. The teaching 
ay of Moses is, that all these heathen notions are false---that 
ti Jehovah, the God of the Jews and of all things, reigns alike 
over the shapeless chaos and the new-formed world---over the 
darkness and over the light. That it was He and He only 
who rolled back the primeval night and brought in the dawn of 
creation: 

In all the heathen mythologies there were gods of the firma- 
ment above and of the waters and of the dry land---Ammon 
and Jupiter, Dagon and Neptune---each in the —, faith 
ruling over his appointed portion of the universe. But Moses 
teaches that these gods are nothing---that it was Jehovah and 
he alone who spread out the Firmament and lifted up the shores 
of the green earth above the waves. Then follows the crea- 
tion of vegetable productions. And the same leading idea is 
seen. The heathen gods of the corn and the vine were nothing. 
Jehovah, and not they, covered the earth with verdure and 

flower and tree. 

Then he speaks of the creation of the sun and moon and 
| stars. We know how important a place the heavenly bodies 
a occupied, in the religions of all those eastern nations, by whose 

‘ idolatry the Jews were most in danger of being corrupted. 
For example, one of the chief Egyptian cities was consecrated 
to the sun. But Moses teaches that these shining orbs, which 
some worshipped as gods themselves, and others regarded as 
the abode of Gods, were neither gods nor the residences of 
po but were all made and hung in the sky and their undying 
amps kindled, and their courses swayed by Jehovah, the 
Supreme God and the One. 

So also was it with birds and cattle and creeping things, so 
many of which in Egypt were worshipped as gods. Every 
thing returns to the same central idea. They were not 
Gods, but were all the workmanship of Him who alone is 
God. This same idea explains the reason of many of the 
Jewish sacrifices. The Jews, as their history also shows, _ 
‘were most ready to fall back into that Egyptian idolatry which 
worshipped beasts as deities, and by the provisions of their Law 
they were required to sacrifice these animals to Jehovah. 

“And when they entered a heathen temple, they were less 
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likely to sympathize with the heathen who worshipped as gods 
the animals which they were accustomed to offer as sacrifices 
to their own, the true God. | . 

And finally he speaks of man—no chance product of the 
sweltering and teeming soil—no accidental invention of some 
minor deity—but the creature of Jehovah. And God looked 
on all he had made and pronounced it good. And then (and 
how sublime and how consistent with the picturesque poetic 
character of the passage is the whole description) God reposed 
from his completed work, and those laws of nature which 
alone men can see, but which are merely the laws by which 
he who is at the centre of all things manifests his power; held 
on their even, Sabbath course throughout the universe. And 
God blessed and hallowed that day of peace which shone 
on the finished world. Thus ends this sublime passage, an- 
nouncing the first great truth of religion—the unity and su- 
premacy of Jehovah; and a fitting commencement it is to that 
volume which reveals the laws and eternal destiny of the soul, 
and which ends with the sublimer descriptions pourtraying the 
fine] judgment in the apocalypse. It is no treatise on Gealeny, 
no school book on physical science; but rather a mighty hymn, 
an organ anthem of the universe in praise of the Creator. 

The great truth, be it remembered, which Moses teaches, is, 
that Jehovah is maker of Heaven and earth. This he illus- 
trates ina picturesque manner, suited to those whom he taught, 
nay, suited to all times, by a reference to the particular parts 
of creation Earth, sun, stars, plants, animals, man, all and 
each, that the eye rests on in the universe, are his workman- 
ship. The ilustrations of this great truth are not the truths 
‘themselves. We may illustrate the passage by a reference to 
our Saviour’s parables. In the parable of the good Samari- 
tan, it is not suyposed that our Lord referred to any particular 
robbers, or priet, or Levite, but through these illustrations 
he teaches the aity of benevolence. And the sceptic who 
would assail our Saviour’s authority, must attack, not the 
illustrations of the parable—but the principle illustrated. He 
must show that mz is not bound to exercise benevolence. 
So with the passage @ which we remark. It is the merest 
and most miserable cevil of the sceptic to attack either the 
Poetry, the Geology, or Astronomy of Moses. That must be . 
attacked which Moses was inspired to teach—that great truth 
which all the particulars of the chapter are brought forward 
to illustrate. In short, the sceptic must show that Jehovah is 
not the Almighty, the Creator, the sole God of the universe, 
_ or his argument amounts to nothing. Moses writes against 
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two opposite errors,—on one side atheism, on the other, the 

lytheism of the heathen. He teaches that both of these are 
alse; that there is a God, the sole universal first cause, and 
that there is but one God. When the sceptic proves that 
there is no God, or that the heathen belief in many Gods is 
true—then and not till then, he has thrown discredit on the > 


- divine truth which Moses taught. 


And here we should remember, that it is hardly possible for 
us to appreciate the importance of this truth, Born in an en- 
lightened age, and in a Christian country, we believe, as a 
matter of course in one God, the Supreme and the Creator of 
all things. But it was not so in the time of Moses. The 
world rested under the baleful darkness of heathenism. The_ 
true God was all but unknown. The proclaiming of the truth | 
taught in the first part of Genesis to the moral world in that | 
age of darkness, was like the first appearance of the new-cre- | 
ated sun shining into the waste and brooding darkness of 
chaos. We have become insensible to the importance of that 
truth by familiarity, as we have to the glory and majesty of 
the sun in the material world. | 

We have gone on the ground in the preceding remarks, that 
so far as physical science is concerned the beginning of Gene- 
sis may be incorrect; and have attempted to show thet if it 
were so, the infidel argument against the inspiration of Moses 
as a teacher of religion, is worth nothing. But weare by no 
means called on to admit so much as this. It must be remem- 
bered that Geology is yet in its infancy, and that xs first prin- 
ciples are unsettled. The great principle whic) forms the 
basis of Lyell’s system, that the causes now in »peration are 
competent to work the changes seen on the earh’s surface, is 
denied by the majority of Geologists.. And futher, the dis- 
closures of Geology have constantly gone to @nfirm the Mo- 


_ saic account. For instance, Geology bears o-erwhelming tes- 


timony to the recent creation of man; and fie order of crea- 
tion proceeding from the less to the mor perfect forms of 
life—from plants upward through the successive gradations 
of animal existence and terminating in man—which Moses 
speaks of in its most essential features; the most accurate 
geological researches confirm. So strikingly is this the case, © 
that many of the most eminent Geolazists have regarded the - 
first chapter of Genesis, though it was not written for that 
urpose—almost as a pea» table of contents to Geology. 
here are also distinctions intimated—for example, one be- 
tween whales and fishes, which human science has but lately 
discovered, but which are now found to be accurate. : 
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If it be true that the Mosaic narrative and geological dis- 
coveries thus mutually illustrate and confirm each other—(and 
it cannot be doubted that in the most important points this is 
the case)}—and if every advance in science brings out more 
points of harmony, and if from this circumstance we have 
every reason to expect that when geological phenomena shall 
be thoroughly understood, and the writings of Moses rightly 
interpreted, they shall be found to be perfectly harmonious, 
there arises another question: Whence in that ignorant age 
did Moses derive a knowledge of the order and progress of the 
formation of the surface of the earth and its inhabitants, which 
all the learning, industry and philosophy of the present age, 
are only og ty inch by inch, step by step, arriving at! The 
answer is, by Inspiration. 'The most natural source to which 
such knowledge can be attributed, is a supernatural one. 

But on this part of the subject it is not our purpose to dwell. 

In taking up the Bible, we have, primarily, no reason to ex- 
ag any but revelations of religious truth. If physical science 

referred to, to illustrate truth, we should expect to find the 
philosophy of the times and that alone. And if we found it 
SO, it would be no objection to Moses as an inspired teacher of 
religion. But as a matter of fact, we find that when he refers 
to Geology, for example, there is a wonderful harmony be- 
tween what he says and accurately ascertained geological 
facts. This harmony increases as the science advances and 
we have every reason to expect that when geological facts 
shall be sufficiently known, and the history of Moses rightly 
interpreted, we shall find that while he was inspired to reveal 
great truths in religion, he was also, when referring to physical 
science, though but for illustration, prevented from falling 
into any material error. | E. P. 
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Arr. 2.-EARLY TIMES IN TENNESSEE. 


When we cast our eyes over the great valley of the West, 
watered by the Mississippi and Ohio and their tributary 
streams, our minds are carried back to that period when it was 
one vast wilderness, inhabited by a fierce and savage race, to 
whom the arts of civilization were unknown, and whose prin- 
cipal occupations were war.and hunting. We recall the deeds 


of our “pioneer fathers,” and to our imagination are presented 


in vivid colors the difficulties and dangers they encountered 
before they effected a permanent foothold, and enjoyed unmo- 

lested the comforts of home. By their courage and perse-_ 
verance, they surmounted every obstacle, and the fruits of 
their enterprize are now displayed in the population and the 
increasing wealth of the country. Its vast resources are in a 
state of rapid development; industry and enterprize, aided by 
enlightened legislation, are calling forth its energies, and the 
prophetic declaration that “westward the star of empire takes 
its way,” is advancing to its fulfilment. The tide of emigra- 
tion is forcing itself from the worn out lands of the East, and 
that region which, a few years ago, was denominated the “far 
west,” and was regarded as the outskirts of civilization, is now 
the residence of an active, industrious, enterprising and in- 
telligent population. Cities have risen up as if by magic; ag- 
ricuiture, manufactures and commerce flourish; literature, 


_ science and the arts are extending their healthful and invigo- 


rating influence throughout the country, and the broad banner 
of civiland religious freedom is every where displayed, inviting 
the poor and oppressed to take shelter under its ample folds. 
Bright and glorious are the prospects of the valley of the 
west! Onward, still onward must be its triumphant march! 
Blessed with a soil unsurpassed in fertility and a salubrious 


climate, and possessing by means of its great rivers, immense — 


advantages for trade and commerce, it must, ere the lapse of 
many years, rival the older States beyond the mountains, in 
every thin that can render a country prosperous and a people 
happy. This is not a dream of an enthusiast—the wild ima-~ 
gining of a citizen of the West. Nature has proclaimed its 
estiny; she has stamped it in characters too plain to be mis- 
understood. Narrow-minded legislation and a niggard policy 
may for a while retard, but nothing can prevent its ultimate 
rise to that greatness which, from the beginning, nature 
destined it to attain. 


_ At an early period of our national existence, the bountiful 
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Early Times in Tennessee. il 
soli and mild climate of Tennessee attracted the notice of ad- 
venturers. In the year 1771, during our Colonial depen- 
dence, several settlements were made north of Holston river, 
in that part of Tennessee which now includes the counties of 
Sullivan and Hawkins; some settlements were also made 
about the same time south of the same river. The pioneers 
who thus adventured were principally from North Carolina. 
Although the country above-mentioned properly belonged to 
- North Carolina, the settlers north of the Holston agreed among 
themselves to adhere to Virginia, and be governed by its laws, 
as well for protection against the Indians as against the nu- 
merous bands of horse-thieves and other marauders, who in- 
fested the borders. Those who settled south of the Holston, 
considered North Carolina as the parent state or colony, but 
they were governed by laws of theirown making. Although 
they acknowledged separate jurisdictions, they were united 
by a common interest and for mutual defence, and in the 
prosecution of their bold enterprize of effecting permanent 
settlements in what might be called an enemy’s country, 
they encountered hardships and perils of no cammon sort, and 
overcome difficulties which appeared at first almost insur- 
mountable. | | 

The settlements on both sides of the Holston gradualiy in- 
creased by the accession of new emigrants, notwithstanding 
they were exposed to the attacks and inroads of their savage 
neighbors; but in 1774 emigration received a check, in conse- 
quence of the combined efforts of the Shawnee and other hos- 
tile tribes, who penetrated as far as Sullivan county, com- 
mitting numerous depredations upon the property of such 
of the settlers as were unable to oppose effectual resistance, 
and sacrificing the lives of those who were unable to escape 
from their murderous assaults. 

In this state of things the government of Virginia, in July, 
1774, ordered an expedition against the hostile tribes, the 
command of which was given to Col. Andrew Lewis. To co- 
operate in this expedition upon the success of which, in a great 
degree depended the safety of the frontier settlements, Capt. 
Evan Shelby raised a company of fifty men, in that part of 
Tennessee, now ca'led Sullivan and Carter counties. They 
set out about the 17th August, and in the beginning of Septem- 
ber, formed a junction with Col. Christian, on New River. 
Animated by that bold and daring spirit, which subsequently 
in more brilliant scenes, animated their descendants, they bore 

a part in the celebrated battle of the Great Kenhawa, on the 
- 10th Octéber, where the Indians were defeated with considera- 
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ble loss. In this battle, the late Gen. James Robertson and 
Col. Valentine Sevier, (then both non-commissioned officers) 
were distinguished for their vigilance, activity, and bravery— 
qualities for which they were more particularly distinguished 
in subsequent contests with the Indians in Tennessee. This 
battle was fought at the time the first Congress sat in Philadel- 
phia, and its result had the effect of suppressing the depreda- 
tions of the Indians until July, 1776, when the colonists, by 
their representatives, declared themselves independent, and | 
pledged “their lives, fortunes, and sacred honor,” to maintain 
their independence. The war of the Revolution had now 
assumed such an aspect, that the British government did not © 
hesitate, through their emissaries, to stir.up the Indians to re- 
newed hostilities upon the frontiers; acting upon the maxim 
that it had the right to employ “all the means which God and 
- nature had put into its hands.” | 
Influenced by a British agent named Cameron, the Chero- 
kees, then a powerful tribe, prepared for war, but their inten- 
tion was happily frustrated. About the first of July, three 
men, namely, Isaac Thomas, William Fawley, and John 
Blankenship, who had resided several years among the Chero- 
kees, left the nation, and making their way to the white settle- 
ments, communicated the information that twelve hundred 
warriors were armed and equipped, and ready to march against 
the frontiers. The departure of these men caused the Indians 
to postpone their march for two weeks, which gave time to 
the whites to prepare for their reception by the construction 
of forts, and other means of defence, and at the same time, 
two companies from Washington county, Virginia, under the 
command of Captains James Thompson and William Cocke, 
-and one company from what is now called Sullivan county, 
Tennessee, under Capt. James Shelby, amounting together to — 
one hundred and seventy-six men, marched towards Long 
Island, in the Holston, for the purpose of watching the mo- 
tions of the enemy. When they arrived within a mile of the 
island, they met the Indians, about eight hundred in number, 
advancing under the command of Dragging Canoe, a daring 
and experienced chief. The Indians relying upon their supe- 
riority of numbers, did not observe their usual caution, but 
flushed with the hopes of anticipated victory, rushed upon 
their antagonists in great disorder. The result proved that 
the “race is not always to the swift, or the battle to the 
strong.” Both parties engaged hand to hand, but a few 
minutes decided the battle in favor of the whites. Thirty-six — 
of the Indians were killed on the spot, the rest fled in great 
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confusion, seeking refuge among the hills and mountains. The 


other division of the Indian force, consisting of four hundred 
warriors, attacked the fort at the Sycamore Shoals, but were 
gallantly repulsed by Robertson and Sevier. 

Thus ended the invasion of the Cherokees, to the great dis- 
appointment of Cameron, who had no doubt of its successful 
issue, and that the whites would be compelled to abandon the 
country. Notwithstanding their defeat in these two instances, 
the Indians, led on by false hopes, and urged by British agents, 
continued to harass the frontiers, and in consequence of these 
aggressions, the governments of Virginia and North Carolina, 
in the fall of 1776, raised a force of between two and three 
thousand men for the purpose of attacking the Cherokee 


towns. This army was placed under the command of Col. 


Christian, who advanced into the Indian country. The 
Cherokees, who had not recovered from their defeat at Long 
Island: and the Sycamore Shoals, could not be brought to a 
general action, and they at length sued for peace. he pro- 


‘positions to bury the tomahawk were listened to by Col. 
_ Christian, and it was agreed that a treaty should be held the 


pag spring. Owing, however to the opposition of Drag- 
ging Canoe “whose voice was still for war,” the treaty was 
postponed until the ensuing summer. This restless and war- 
like chief, removed with three or four hundred warriors, who 
adhered to his fortunes to the Chickamauga, a branch of the 
Tennessee. | 

In the latter part of June, 1777, the Cherokees assembled to 
the number of twelve or thirteen hundred, at Great Island, 
the place appointed for holding the treaty. The governments 


of North Carolina and Virginia at the same time ordered be- 


tween seven and eight hundred militia to assemble at the same 


_ place, in order, by a display of force, to. overawe the Indians, 


and afford protection to the commissioners, who were Cols. 
Avery and Lanier, and Major Winston, on the part of North 
Carolina, and Cols. Christian, Preston, and Evan Shelby on 
the part of Virginia. A treaty of peace was finally concluded 


in August, but such was the condition of the country in con- 


sequence of the revolutionary struggle, and such the influence 
of British emissaries, that the frontiers enjoyed the blessings 
of peace but a short time. © | 
Whilst those events were passing, Dragging Canoe, whose 
enmity to the whites never slumbered, was not inactive, 
and during the year 1778, his party having considerably in- 
creased in numbers, he frequently harassed the frontiers by 
his predatory incursions, and many of the whites fell victims 
| 
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to the tomahawk and scalping-knife. In the ae of the 
ear 1779, this warlike chief could number amongst his fol- 
owers upwards of one thousand warriors from almost every 
tribe on the Ohio. Their depredations extended from Geor- 
gia to Pennsylvania, and consequently upon the whole of this 
extensive frontier, life and property was insecure. The gov- 
ernments of North Carolina and Virginia determined to make | 
another vigorous effort,—vigorous as far as their then circum- — 
stances and means would permit. They accordingly raised a 
force of one thousand men, under the command of Col. Evan 
Shelby, and a regiment of twelve months’ men under the com-— 
mand of Col. John Montgomery. This force was ordered to 
proceed against the Indians. It is worthy of remark, that | 
nearly the whole of the supplies necessary for the campaign, 
were purchased upon the individual responsibility, and through 
the personal exertions of Isaac Shelby, late Governor of Ken- 
tucky, whose active patriotism was displayed during the trying 
scenes of the revolution, and in the border warfare of that 
period, as well as during the late war with Great Britain, 
when with the gallant Harrison, he triumphed upon the 
Thames. The army assembled at the mouth of Big Creek, 
in Tennessee, about four miles from where fhe town of Ro- 
gersville now stands, about the 10th April. Having made all 


their preparations, they descended the river in canoes and 


pirogues, with so much caution and celerity, that they com- 
pletely surprised the enemy, who fled in every direction with- 
out giving battle. They were, however, hotly pursued, and 
about forty were slain. Their towns were burned, their corn 
destroyed, and their cattle driven off. This victory dispersed 
the Indian force, and for some time gave peace to Tennessee, 
and opened a communication with the settlements in Ken- 
tucky. Although for some years after, the war was frequently 
renewed, the tide of emigration continued to swell; the perma- 
nency of the settlements was secured, and in the year 1776, 
Tennessee was admitted into the Union as a soveteign and 
independent State. | | 

_ Since that period, she has continued to advance in prosper- 
ity, and now occupies a distinguished position among her sister 
States. Thatshe may continue to prosper, is the sincere wish 
of one whose recollections still linger round the scenes that 
were once familiar and are still dear to him. _ W. T. 


Nore. The facts stated in the foregoing article are taken from the pepers of 
one who bore a distinguished part in the proceedings of the times, and who filled 
the highest office in the State of Kentucky, the late Governor Shelby. — 7 
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Arr. 3.—ABOLITION, 


And the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


1 was a frequent and often much interested attendant of 
the General Conference, that recently held its session of 
nearly a month in Cincinnati. 

The assembly numbered 158 delegates. These were from 
all parts of the United States. There were beside, one dele- 
gate from the British Conference, and another from the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Conference of Canada. 

A more important and responsible assembly than this is 
never convened in this country. Certainly never among our 
religious denominations. It meets once in four years, and 
_ has power, with certain limitations and restrictions, to make 
rules and regulations for the Methodist Episcopal Church 
throughout the United States. When we consider its autho- 
rity, and the large community which it represents, when we 
remember that it has under its spiritual jurisdiction more than 
600,000 communicants, we at once see that its deliberations 
must be highly interesting, and its decisions highly important. 

I was much struck with the appearance of the assembly. I 
think I never saw a body of men so large, which contained 
so many strongly marked faces. Here and there might be 
seen some venerable father, who, in form and garb, would have 
done honor to a place among the worthies of Trumbull’s pic- 
ture of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. I was 
- much struck with the order and despatch with which business 
was transacted. These latter are very remarkable traits in 
the deliberations of clerical assemblies, as every one must 
know, who has attended a minister’s meeting and seen their 
immethodical proceedings and mourned that these children of 
light would not borrow a little wisdom from the children of 
this world. The bishops preside with a sort of fatherly au- 
thority, and if any brother offended, either by his over-eagerness 
_ to speak, or by his carelessness, against the rules of order, or 
seemed intent on any thing that would retard the progress of 
_business, he was speedily brought to reason by some very de- 

cided advice or pleasant rebuke from the presiding superin- 
tendent. 

The two great topics before the Conference were their 
Book concern, which sustained such uncommon loss by the 
fire at New York, and the Abolition question. It is of the 
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latter topic, as being of general interest, I propose to give an 


account, so far as it was considered and voted upon. 


The subject of Abolition came up several times. Only 
once, however, was the whole subject discussed. It was first 
brought up by several memorials and addresses praying the 


Jonference to take some measures against slavery. One of 


the addresses came from the British Conference, and was a — 


very interesting paper. But these were soon disposed of by 
being referred to a committee, who reported taat it was best 
to let the perplexing subject of Slavery entirely alone. This 
report was immediately accepted without debate. | 

The following preamble and resolutions animadverting on the 
conduct of two members of the Conference, in attending and 
lecturing at an Abolition meeting in Cincinnati, brought up 
the entire subject. The discussion continued two days before 
a full conference and a crowd of spectators. | 


“The first resolution passed by a vote of 121 to 11. The second resolution 


was divided in two parts, and the vote taken first on the part which expresses 


_ decided opposition to modern abolition—ayes 120, nays 14. On the second part 


of the resolution, which disclaims all right, wish, or intention to interfere with the 
civil and political relation between master and slave as it exists in the slave- 
holding States, the vote was still stronger—ayes 137, nays none. The preamble 
and the resolution to print the whole, also passed by large majorities. 


Copy of Preamble and Resolutions adopted by the General Conference of the — 


Methodist Episcopal Church in regard to modern abolitionism: 


Whereas, great excitement has pervaded this country on the subject of modern | 


abolitionism, which is reported to have been increased in this city recently, by the 


unjustifiable conduct of two members of the general conference, in lecturing — 


upon and in favor of that agitating topic; and whereas such a course on the part of 
any of its members is calculated to bring upon this body the suspicions and distrust 
of the community, and misrepresent its sentiments in regard to the point at issue; 


and whereas, in this aspect of the case, a due regard for its own character, as well — 


as a just concern for the interests of the church confided to its care, demand a 
full, decided, and unequivocal expression of the views of the general conference 
in the premises; therefore, | 

Resolved by the delegates of the annual conferences, in general conference assem- 
bled, That they disapprove in the most unqualified sense, the conduct of two mem- 
bers of the general conference who are reported to have lectured in this city re- 
cently upon and in favor of modern abolitionism. 


Resolved, by the delegates of the annual conferences in general conference assem- 
bled, ‘That they are decidedly opposed to modern abolitionism, and wholly disclaim _ 
any right, wish, or intention, to interfere in the civil and political relation between 


master and slave, as it exists in the slave-holding States of the Union. 
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Resolved, by the delegates of the annual conferences tn general conference assem- 
bled, That the foregoing preamble and resolutions be published in our periodicals. 
Tuomas L. Dove ass, See’y. 
Cincinnati, O., May 14, 1836. 


The chief speakers on the resolutions were O. Scott, of the 
New England conference, the organ of the anti-slavery party, 
and Wm Winans, of the Mississippi conference. Mr. Scott 


gave a very clear statement of the principles of the anti-. 


slavery party, and a very energetic and manly defence of 
them. There was a great effort in the assembly to put him 
down by calling him to order, and cries of question. There 
were strong symptoms of a disposition not to give him fair 
play, by preventing him from explaining his views, and de- 
fending himself from the charge of unjustifiable conduct. _Lit- 
tle disposed as I was to go with him in all his views, I could 
not help feeling warmly interested in his favor, nor refrain 
from rejoicing that I did not belong to a body of Christians, 
in which one part may sit in judgment over the other part. 
Nor was I much disposed to admire the Christian charity 
of one reverend brother, who wished brother Scott were in 

Mr. Winans, whom many people call the strongest head in 
the church, followed Mr. Scott in a speech of great energy and 
power. I was never more mistaken by appearances, than in 
judging of him. His appearance bespoke any thing, rather 
than a minister or an orator. With rough manner, long 
shaggy hair, and a neck ignorant of a cravat, he seemed more 
like some lawless backwoodsman than the able and devoted 
minister which I understand him to be, and the powerful 
speaker which I immediately knew him to be. His voice 
indeed was not the most musical and gentle in the world, it 
sounding something, as we might imagine cracked thunder to 
sound. But his argument was very luminous, his language 
choice and strong, and his manner very cogent and occasion- 
ally eloquent. I never heard a speech which was on the 
whole more remarkable, certainly not among the clergy. He 
told us in a good natured way, that a certain great character 
in Louisiana told him, that he would have made an excellent 
politician, had he not had too much candor mingled with his 
energy. | | 

He went so far as to maintain that ministers of the gospel 
in the southern states ought to be slave owners, as he himself 
was, in order that the slaveholder’s jealousy might be calmed, 
and the gospel freely preached to the slave. He dwelt much 
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on the harm the abolitionists had done to the slaves, by causing 


them to be deprived of their religious privileges in many places 


within his own observation. | : 

Notwithstanding the great majority of votes against the two 
offending brethren, and through them against the little band 
of abolitionists, a pamphlet soon appeared, written by one of 
them; which drew the attention of the conference again to the 
subject. This pamphlet was a statement of the previous de- 
bate, and an appeal to the conference to consider well what 
they were doing, and to remember the views of the evils of 
slavery expressed in the discipline of the Methodist church. 
The action upon the pamphlet is expressed in the following 
extract from the Western Christian Advocate: 


“An ABOLITION PAMPHLET CONDEMNED.—The following preamble and resolu- 
tions were fully discussed on the 25th of May, and adopted by a vote of 97 to 19. 
Perhaps the general conference may not again have occasion to speak out on this. 
exciting subject, which has embarrassed to some extent, the more important busi- 
ness of the session, and consumed, first and last, some three or four days: | 


“General Conference of the M. E. Church, 
Cincinnati, May 25, 1836. 


“On motion, Resolved, That a pamphlet circulated among the members of the 
general conference, purporting to be an ‘‘Address to the General Conference of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church, by a Member of that body,”’ containing the reports of 


the discussion on modern abolitionism, palpably false, and caleulated to make an 

impression to the injury of the character of some of the members engaged in the 

aforesaid discussion, 1s an outrage on the dignity of this body, and meriting un- 

qualified reprehension. Wm. Winans, 
J. Stamper. 


‘‘The above resolution was adopted by 97 in favor, and t9 in the opposition. 


On motion, Resolved, That the above resolution be published in the Christian — 


Advocate and Journal, and in the Western Christian Advocate. ae 
| | T. L. Dovetass. 
‘T certify the above to be a transcript of the Conference Journal.” 
T. L. Dovcrass, See’y. 


Even this decided victory did not cool the zeal nor stop the. 


mouths of the abolitionists. They still were bold in their own 


defence, and one of them declared that you might as well try | 


to pluck the sun from the heavens, or roll back the tide of Ni- 


agara, as stop the career of abolitionism. A saying that is cer- 


tainly true, if the cause have many advocates, as fearless as the 
dozen who single-handed coped with the united indignation and 
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votes of almost the whole of the conference. Notwithstanding 
the condemnation of the aforesaid pamphlet, in a day or two, 
another pamphlet appeared, maintaining similar sentiments 
with the first, and probably from the same able and fearless 

pen. 
We close our remarks on slavery in connection with the 
conference, by a passage from the pastoral charge of the 
bishops, delivered at the close of the session. Certainly after 
reading this address, no one will accuse the reverend fathers 
of being forgetful of worldly prudence, or of the temporal 
prosperity of their church, by any unpopular assertion of the 
rights of man, or any fanatical defence of these rights. When 
we consider their known opinions on the merits of slavery, 
and when we recall the sentiments of the discipline, we are 
rather more disposed to admire their prudence, than to wonder 
at their enthusiasm in behalf of outraged humanity. 


‘‘We now approach a subject of no little delicacy and difficulty, and which we 
cannot but think has contributed its full proportion to that religious declension 
over which we mourn. It is not unknown to you, dear brethren and friends. that, 
in common with other denominations of our land, as well as our citizens generally, 
we have been much agitated in some portions of our work, with the very excitable 
subject of what is called abolitionism. This subject has been brought before us 
at our present session—fully, and we humbly trust, impartially discusssd, and by 
almost an unanimous vote, highly disapproved of; and while we would tenderly 
sympathize with those of our brethren, who have, as we believe, been led astray 
by this agitating topic, we feel it our imperative duty to express our decided disap- 
probation of the measures they have pursued to accomplish their object. It cannot 
be unknown to you, that the question of slavery in these United States, by the con- 
stitutional compact which binds us together as a nation, is left to be regulated by 
the several state legislatures themselves, and thereby is put beyond the control of 
the general government, as well as that of all ecclesiastical bodies; it being mani- 
fest that in the slave-holding states themselves, the entire responsibility of its ex- 
istence or non-existence rests with those state legislatures. And such is the 
aspect of affairs in reference to this question, that whatever else might tend to 
meliorate the condition of the slave, it is evident to us, from what we have wit- 
nessed of abolition movements, that these are the least likely to do him good. On 
the contrary, we have it in evidence before us, that the inflammatory speeches, 
and writings, and movements, have tended in many instances injunously to affect 
his temporal and spiritual condition, by hedging up the way of the missionary who 
is sent to preach to him Jesus and the resurrection, and by making a more rigid 
supervision necessary on the part of his overseer, thereby abridging his civil and 
religious privileges. | 

“These facts, which are only mentioned as a reason for the friendly admonition 
which we wish to give you, constrain us as your pastors, who are called to watch 
over your souls as they who must give an account, to exhort you to abstain from 
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all abolition movements and associations, and to refrain from patronizing any of 
their publications; and especially from those of that inflammatory character which 
denounce in unmeasured terms, those of their brethren who take the liberty to dis- 
sent fromthem. Those of you who may have honest scruples as to the lawfulness 
of slavery, considered as an abstract principle of moral right and wrong, if you 
must speak your sentiments, would do much better to express yourselves in those 
terms of respect and affection, which evince a sincere sympathy for those of your — 
brethren who are necessarily, and, in some instances, relugtantly, associated with 
slavery in the states where it exists, than to indulge in harsh censures and denun- 
ciations, and in those fruitless efforts which, instead of lightening the burden of the 
slave, only tend to make his condition the more irksome and distressing. aes 

“From every view of the subject which we have been able to take, and from the 
most calm and dispassionate survey of the whole ground, we have come to the 
solemn conviction, that the only safe, scriptural, and prudent way for us, both as 
ministers and people, to take, is wholly to refrain from this agitating subject, 
which is now convulsing the country, and consequently the church, from end to 
end, by calling forth inflammatory speeches, papers and pamphlets. While we 
cheerfully accord to such, all the sincerity they ask for their belief and motives, 
we cannot but disapprove of their measures, as alike destructive to the peace of 
the church, and to the happiness of the slave himself. But while we thus ex- 
press our disapprobation of these measures, we would, with equally strong and 
decided language, record our abhorrence of all unlawful and unscriptural means to 
check and to counteract them. All mobs, and violent movements of self-created 
tribunals to inflict summary punishment upon those who may differ from them in 
opinion, are condemned alike by the laws of our land, and by every principle of 
Christianity. We should therefore be extremely pained and mortified, to learn 
that any of you should have lent your influence to foment a spirit of insurrection, in 
any manner, or to have given sanction to such violent movements as have, in 
some instances and places, disturbed the peace of society, and forestalled the 
operation of the established tribunals of justice to protect the innocent and punish 
the guilty. To be subject to the powers that be, is a duty enjoined no less by 
Christianity, than it is a dictate of comman prudence, necessary to be preserved 
for the preservation of good order and the support and perpetuation of those civil 
and religious institutions, which we so highly and justly value as freemen, as Chris- 
tans, as Methodists. The exercise of mutual forbearance in matters of opinion, is 
essential in a community where freedom of speech is guarantied to the citizens by 
the Constitution, which binds them together, and which defines and secures the 
nghts and liberties of all. | : 

‘Finally, brethren and friends, we exhort you to unity and brotherly love, and to 
the practice of those things which make for peace. Instead of indulging in those. 
uritating recriminations which tend to disturb the harmony of the body, and to 
prevent the exercise of mutual good will and fraternal feeling, let us -all follow 
after that charity which edifieth, and the cultivation of that love which endureth 
all things, hopeth all things, believeth all things.” 


_ Before attending this conference, I find that I had done great 
injustice to the Methodist church, in estimating the talent it 
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contains, and the means of usefulness it possesses. The church 
has under its patronage seven colleges and twenty academies, 
and of the former, two more in contemplation. Whatever 
‘may be said of the illiterate condition and influence of the 
denomination in some periods of its history, certainly in its 
recent influence, and in its original formation, it has been the 
patron of learning. In mall of this, hear the words of the 
committee on education, who reported at this conference: 


‘“‘The great work of cultivating the human mind by proper instruction was inter- 
woven originally with Methodism, as being one of its prominent and constituent 
parts. The first Methodist society originated in the greatest university in the 
world, aud consisted, at the time of its formation, exclusively of members of that 
institution. ‘The venerable founder was not only a general scholar, but a pro- 
found one; and employed his gigantic powers in promoting the intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual improvement of all those among whom he labored. By his efforts in 
favor of instruction, by preaching on education, and by his voluminous writings, he 
exerted an influence in the moral world which no conqueror has been able to exer- 
cise.” 


Hear also the resolutions which the committee recommended 
to the adoption of the conference: 


“Resolved, by the delegates of the annual conferences in general conference 
assembled— 

‘1. That it shall be the duty of each travelling preacher in the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, not only to preach expressly on education, as the discipline directs, but 
to do it at least once a year, in each society within his circuit or station, and to do 
it oftener when laboring in cities and villages, and it shall be tho duty of the 
annual conferences, when on the examination of the characters of preachers, to 
inquire how far they have performed this duty. | 

‘2. That we earnestly recommend to the annual conferences, that they take the 
most efficient means in their power to complete the professorships, and the per- 
manent endowment of the colleges and academies which they have engaged to 
patronise; and that the superintendants be, and hereby are, respectfully requested, 
a8 far as consistent, to co-operate with them in this work. — 

“3. That we recommend to the presidents and principals of our literary institu- 
tions, to correspond freely on the modes of instruction, course of study, text 
books, and other subjects connected with their respective institutions, for the 
purpose of securing as far as practicable, a uniform:plan of operation. 

Respectfully submitted. M. Ruter, Chairman. 

Cincinnati, May 20, 1836.” | 


We now take leave of this conference and their proceedings. 
wishing them God speed in their labors to bring the world to 
God,—owning them instruments in the hands of Providence 
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for converting many souls, many, whom other sects cannot 
reach,—thanking them for the delight of often listening to their 
fervent preaching,—owning them to be the least sectarian of 
Trinitarian sects,—and hoping that the time may come, when 
they may find reason to insist less upon their dogmas and 
creeds of human origin, without losing any of their zeal, unc- 


tion, or efficiency. Ss. 0. 


Art. 4—STANZAS. 
Selected.— Winthrop M. Praed. 


Stand on a funeral mound, 
Far, far from all who love thee, 
A barren heath around, 

And a cypress bower above thee; 
And think while the wild wind frets, 
And the night about thee closes, 
Of spring, and spring’s first .violets, 
Of summer and summer’s roses. 


Sleep where the light’nings fly 
Across the rolling billow; 
Thy canopy the sky, 
And the lonely deck thy pillow; 
And think while the salt sea foam 
In mockery dashes o’er thee, 
Of the cheerful hearth and the quiet home, 
And the kiss of her who bore thee. 


Watch in the deepest cell 

Of thy foeman’s dungeon tower, — 
Till hope’s most cherish’d spell 

Has lost its soothing power; 
And think while the galling chain 

On every stiff limb freezes, 
Of the horseman hurrying o’er the plain, 

And the breath of the mountain breezes. 
Talk of the minstrel’s lute, 

And the warrior’s high endeavor, 
When the honied lips are mute, 

And the strong arm crushed forever, 
Look back to the summer sun 

From the mists of dark December, 
Then say to the broken-hearted one, 

’Tis pleasant to remember. 
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ART. 3.—SECON D LETTER FROM H. MARSHALL. 
Glen- Wiles, April 25th, 1836. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE WESTERN MESSENGER. 


Dear Sir,—Finding in your No. IX. my letter of last Sep- 
tember, and your remarks in reply, in so kind a spirit of ac- 
commodation, that I persuade myself it will be no tax on your 
christian charity, should I make some further enquiries on the 
interesting subjects after a few observations on your commu- 
nication. Then, be assured, sir, that I see so much candid 
acknowledgment of what you do not know, as to give me en- 
tire confidence in what you say, you do know. And hence | 
shall presume to predicate on the premises a conclusion 
which I am fain to make, and transmit for your consideration. 
It is, that you do not claim the eonic or gnostic soul: never- 
theless a something sou/—that is not thought—yet thinks. [ 
should regret to mistake your meaning, and if I have, hope to 
be corrected. Information I seek, and feel the necessity of 
brevity; as I must ask you to place my letter always by your 
answer. Then permit me to enquire, without troubling you 
at all about essence—if the soul has substance? And if it has, 
in what it differs from material? oe 7 

It is true, we are strangers—but I consider myself writing 
not to one of the race of Adam only, but to a teacher, who has 
_ made souls his special study, and both able and willing to com- 
municate all he knows on a subject so intimate with his pro- 
fession. While, too, the same Messenger that gives me intel- 
ligence, may convey it to thousands of others who may be as 
willing as myself, to get it. For although they, like myself, 
may not doubt they have each a soul; they may, like me, think 
that preachers have a superior knowledge of them. 

And now I shall close this letter after one other inquiry. 
On what ground, I would ask, is the soul of man affirmed to 
be zmmortal? | 

Remember, I can read the scriptures; therefore, do not 
trouble yourself to refer to them. State the principle—give 

the data: be it fact, or be it faith. I beg pardon—I will not 
presume to restrict you—you may give reasons I have not 
heard; and I would willingly hear all that can be given. 

As a guide to the object of the last enquiry, permit me to 
say, sir, that the eonic soul had an evident aim in its origin, — 
toan immortality. It was said, to be, an emanation, or spark 
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from the Supreme Being, who was immortal. Then, if the 
soul has not this origin, it may not have the qualities of eternal 
duration, or self-intéelligence. 

In candor, sir, I could not disguise from you that my re- 
searches have taught me to inphede the Gnostic system; being, 
also with some modification, that of the Pharisees, as to the ~ 
soul. 

While the writers of the Gospel, being, if I mistake not, 
Pharisees too; may account for the Bihle soul to which vou 
refer. | 

This seems to me a subject of importance to the Christian 
world; it is time it were examined. A mere layman will not 
challenge discussion; but may ask for information desired to 
enlighten his soul—a very good word, and understood to 
mean every thing that is meant by the term “thinking being.” 
And again, refer you to the brain as its seat and substance. 

Expecting to hear from you, I shall await the Messenger, 
for May, with more than usual anxiety. 

Respectfully, your humble servant, H. Marsnatt. 


REPLY TO H. MARSHALL. 

Louisville, June 27th. 
Humpnrey Esq. | 


Dear Sir,—You will excuse me for having suffered two 
months to pass since | received your letter, without finding 
time to give it proper attention and reply toit. I will now un- 
dertake to do this. | | 

I take no credit to myself for not having spoken dogmati- 
cally with respect to this difficult subject of the connexion of 
soul and body. And I do not now hope to be able to enlighten 
you at all with respect to the controversy between materialists 
and immaterialists. You probably understand it in all its 
length and breadth and minutiz, far better than I do. Al- 
though you ask me for information, yet your letter shews a 
familiarity with the turning points of discussion, and a mind — 
made up in its opinions. So that I really do not feel as if J 
could help you at all in your wanderings through the tangled 
mazes of this everlasting controversy. 

This may surprise you. You think it the special business 
of a Christian preacher to be able to talk and argue on those 
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subjects. Iam sorry that many Christian preachers are of a 
like opinion. An everlasting discussion of doctrines and dog- 
- mas—an endless hair-splitting controversy with regard to the 
theory of religion and Christianity—a cold, tedious, infinite 
strife of intellect, has been too often supposed to be the 
particular province of a divine. But I beg leave altogether 
to differ from this opinion. Ido not say that we should not 
sedulously seek for truth, and exercise our understanding in 
receiving arguments, and our reason in judging of their weight. 
It is not necessary for an Unitarian to profess his allegiance to 
Reason. But the special business of a Christian preacher is 
not to convert the intellect but to touch the heart. To the 
unbelieving and impenitent he is to present Christian truth 
in his words and life, and leave it to conscience and the Holy 
Spirit to enforce it. To the soul hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness, he is to offer Christ in all the loveliness, power, 
and richness of his character, and so inspire faith, hope, and 
love. He is to enter into an argument with neither the one 
nor the other. It will do no good to either. He may divert 
and recreate himself like other men, with a logical fencing 
match, but all this is quite aside from his great work. 

But while I decline to enter into an argument on this mat- 
ter, I am very happy to converse about it with you, either in 
the Messenger or elsewhere. By the free mutual expression 
of opinions and the grounds of them, one is more likely to get 
at truth, than by plunging into the restless waves of an 
established controversy. 

To the matter, then. You‘ask: “Has the soul substance, and 
if it has, how does it differ from material?” and, “Is the soul — 
immortal, and how can this be proved?” 

Let us suppose the question had never been argued, and 
that an individual thinker is now for the first time led to dwell 
upon the subject. Let us follow the course of his reflections. 

“I have,” says he, “become acquainted with the world in- 
which I live. I have travelled over the earth, and studied the 
history of plants, animals, minerals. I have investigated their 
orders, and classes, and genera and species. I have watched 
the instincts of animals, and the curious laws of the vegetable 
kingdom. The great principles which govern all terrestrial 
changes, light, heat, magnetism, electricity, I have patiently 
and admiringly investigated. I have watched the constella- 
tions of heaven through the long winter’s night—the falling 
meteors, the changing planets, the immovable stars, I have 
learnt to know. Only one subject remains unstudied; myself. 
Who amI? What is my — What my destiny? It is 
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singular these questions should not sooner have occurred to 
me. I will look into the matter now. I will study myse.r.” 

“I perceive first of all, that I stand in a two-fold relation. 
I am connected with the finite and also with the infinite. I 
am living on a globe about 7000 miles in diameter. I am 
also living in a universe to which neither imagination nor 
reason can set a bound. I was born a few years ago, at 
a certain definite point of time. But I am existing in an 
eternity which can neither be supposed to have beginning or 
termination. Ifeed my body daily with a food which requires — 
to be renewed. But I do not live by bread alone. My mind 
craves a nutriment, and thoughts have dawned upon it which 
do not pass away, but are unchangeably rooted in its texture. 
The ideas of right and wrong, good and evil, true and false, 
beautiful and odious; by these a I look upon every thing. 
Is it beautiful? is it true? is it right? Such are the questions I 
am asking. I love many things and persons around me. My 
heart burns with desire for earthly enjoyment. It overflows 
with love for what is beautiful, gencrous, high-minded, and un- 
yielding in human nature. Bat every thing earthly and 

uman is fleeting and perishing, and it swells with an irre- 
pressible longing to be united to an infinite beauty, majesty 
and power. It must believe in and worship a God. © | 

“T find myself connected then with the infinite and the 
finite. But to which doI belong? I seem to belong to both, 
yet to neither. Sometimes I am filled with such living con- 
victions of truth, that I feel lifted above the power of sense and 
change. But passion and appetite draw me down from these 
heights, and chain me to their low work. The light of 
thought is quenched—high convictions grow dim—lofty pur- 
pose is forgotten. O am I a creature of sense, or a being 
of reflection? Which is the substance, the essence, the reality— 
and which the attribute, the quality, the accident?” 

‘And how is this contest to terminate. Either the infinite 
or the finite must rule—one must be sovereign, or else I shall 
be in a state of perpetual war. The flesh lusteth against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, and they are contrary 
one to the other. Would that I could learn how that part 
which binds me to eternity could be made to conquer, so that 
I might be raised above the fluctuations of change and decay, 
and death, and linked to the infinite and unvarying.” | 

Now here we have your two questions again. He has 
asked the same thing which you ask. He wishes to know 
whether his spiritual nature is a reality, a substance; and — 
whether it is to endure and triumph over the mortal and dying. 
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Essentially, the questions are the same as yours—Have we an 
immaterial soul? and is itimmortal? They are however, con- 
templated not from the speculative, but from the practical 
side; not from the point of theory, but that of experience; 
not from a theological, but from a religious basis. 

And in the same spirit as a Christian preacher, I would re- 
ply to him, “You wish to know whether that part of your 
nature which connects you with the infinite, has any substance 
and reality. Live in that part of your nature, make it 
- supreme, be not drawn out of it by the earthly part; and 
you will be convinced of its reality. Live a spiritual life, 
-and you will know you havea soul. You say it is difficult 
to do so, and that this difficulty makes you doubt of the reality 
of your spiritual nature. Then I answer, Christ has come to — 
strengthen us, and to deepen and quicken our convictions of 
infinite realities. Christ may be considered as a manifestation 
of sout—as a revelation of the power of the Infinite in human 
nature. His word shook the realm, the leaden dominion of 
sense and earth—the finite and changeable was rebuked in 
the presence of the Infinite. He did what no one could do 
except God were with him. He had power to lay down his 
life and to take it up again. So death gave way before the 
power of life in Christ. The infinite triumphed—the transient 
gave way—and to all who trust in him practically, he shows 
how to attain a like immortality.” | 

The ground, then, of my belief in a soul, a real soul, is as 
I said before, the consciousness of something within us dis- 
tinct from animal and earthly faculties. That this soul is not 
material follows from its definition. Matter is changing, 
transient—spirit mnchanging, fixed. That the soul is immor- 
ial, 1 believe as a Christian. That is, I believe that it is the 
_living reception of Chnistian truth which gives real life to the 
human being. For to be carnally minded is death, and to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace, and it is the living bread 
which came down from heaven which is to make us live for- 
ever. 

That these views will meet your expectations I do not 
think; that they may place the matter in a new light, is _pos- 
sible, Yours, Respectfully, | 

Eprror or MEssencer, 
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Art. 6—PENNSYLVANIA CANAL, &c. 


The amount of travel, east and west, over the Alleghany | 
range, is so great as almost to surpass belief. N stwithetend- 

ing the numerous routes, all are covered—notwithstanding the 
great yearly additions to the number of stages and canal boats, 
all are crowded, crammed, packed with the migratory public. 
The enormous and thickly wedged flocks of pigeons which 
yearly cross the Ohio in the liquid upper element, hardly ex- 
ceed the human multitude who are floated, dragged, driven, and 
steamed along below—and their forest resting places, stripped 
of foliage and beech-nuts, and broken down by their innumera- © 
ble company, afford a happy analogy to the hotels and inns, 
whose dinner tables are swept clean, and whose dormitories 
are crammed full, with the ever swelling torrent of the travel- 
ling caravans. This mass is not composed solely of emigrants, 
“stepping westward,” (as Wordsworth has it)—the number of 
those who cross the Alleghanies for a summer excursion into 
Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, and Missouri, is constantly in- 
creasing; and all find the trip so pleasant, that their descrip- 
tions stimulate others. Then too, there are a very great num- 
ber of western merchants who go to New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Baltimore, to purchase goods. When we reflect 
that many of them take this journey three or four times in a 
year, and call to mind the dangers of the route from stages 
overturned, and steam boats snagged and blown up, we must 


believe that Horace must surely have had them in ant'cipa- 


tion, when he spoke of the “dives mercator”— 


Dis carus ipsis, quippe ter et quater, 
Anno revisens cequor Atlanticum 
Impune— 


This extraordinary travelling propensity is certainly a 
marked trait in the American people; and especially the north-— 
_ eastern portion thereof, who have long ago acquired on that 

account the cognomen of “the universal Yankee nation”— 
being found every where. Yet more especially, it is the mark 
of a Westerner, who will “pull up stakes,” and leave “his 
diggings,” at a moment’s warning. If the children of the 
present generation of westerners are not born with two little 
protuberances on each side of the nose, in the region of “local- 
ity,” let no more faith be given to the science of Phrenology. 
This will be an experimentum crucis, to demonstrate its truth 
or falsehood, | 
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What the end of all this will be, we cannot say. Judging 
of the future by the past, we might easily conclude that the 
cycle of the civilized movement would be completed in the 
time of our grand-children by a return to the condition of 
Bedouins; only that instead of Arab horses and tents, each 
man will build his house on a rail-road car; and so be ready 
for a start at any moment. Cities then will be composed 

wholly of hotels, and all private dwellings be migratory. To 
leave these speculations, however, which, though highly in- 
teresting, may to some seem Visionary, we will say a word of 
the different routes over the mountains, for the benefit of those 
eastern travellers who wish a general notion of the different 
roads, before setting forth on their journey. 

The northern route through New York State is very beau- 
tiful. The scenery between Utica and Schenectady, on the 
valley of the Mohawk, is inimitably tender—the furious 
cataract of Trenton; the exquisite lakes, Seneca, Caiuga, 
Skenectelis; the beautiful towns of Rochester, Geneva, Canan- 
daigua, Utica; the falls at Rochester and Niagara; all make 
this a very interesting journey. All this, however, is too 
well known to need any description. After leaving Buffalo, 
the western traveller may either go to Pittsburgh by land, or 
_go to Ashtabula, and cross to Wellsville; or to Cleveland and 
take the canal to Portsmouth, or road to Columbus and Cin- 
cinnati; or may go through the lakes Huron and Michigan, a 
- most delightful passage, to Chicago; and thence to Peoria, and 
down the Illinois. 

.The southern route, through Virginia, is very sublime and 
Picturesque. You may go to Fredericksburg or Richmond, 
thence to Charlottesville, and from thence cross the Blue 
Ridge to the White Sulphur Springs, in Greenbrier county. 
Thence you may go to Lexington, in Kentucky by land, or 
more pleasantly by the sublime scenery on the Kanawha to 
the Charleston Salines, and Guyandotte on the Ohio. This is 
rather fatiguing, but the lonely grandeur of the mountain 

kcenery is enough to repay you for it. 

He who aims at uniting the greatest despatch with economy 
and an easy route, will go from Baltimore to Wheeling by the 
mail route. The road is excellent, and by this route one can 
go from Baltimore to Cincinnati in four or five days. 

But an invalid, or one travelling with a family, who wishes 
to make a journey without the least fatigue, should choose the 
Pennsylvania Canal. This majestic work has been little 
spoken of, though it is one of the great curiosities of the coun- 
try, and indeed of the world. ag think the scenery, on the 
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whole, superior to that of either of the other routes—since it 
combines all the grandeur of the Guyandotte, with the sweet- 
ness of the New York scenery. Nothing can be more im- 
pressive than to find yourself in the course of an hour or two 
lifted from the base to the summit of the enormous mountains, 
which by stage it would take a long day to climb. This is 
effected by inclined planes, and stationary steam engines, 
which pull you up with long cables. The viaducts, the aqua- 
ducts, and the tunnels are also highly curious and interesting, 
and on the whole, this route combines in a higher degree than 
any other, the qualities of beauty of scenery, absence of fatigue, 
economy of expense, and rapidity of motion. We add an in- 
teresting account from “Peregrine Prolix in Pennsylvania.” 


“Packet Juniata, near Lewistown, August 21, 1835. 
‘Yesterday at Johnstown, we soon despatched the ceremony of a good breakfast, 
and at 6 a. mM. were in motion on the first level, as it is called, of four miles in 
length, leading to the foot of the first inclined plane. The /evel has an ascent of 
one hundred and one feet, and we passed over it in horse drawn cars with the 
speed of six miles an hour. This is a very interesting part of the route, not only 
on account of the wildness and beauty of the scenery, but also of the excitement 
mingled with vague apprehension, which takes possession of every body in ap- 
proaching the great wonder of the Internal Improvements of Pennsylvania. In six 
hours the cars and passengers were to be raised eleven hundred and seventy-two 
feet of perpendicular height, and to be lowered fourteen hundred feet of perpen- 
dicular descent, by complicated, powerful, and frangible machinery, and were to 
pass a mountain, to overcome which, with a similar weight, three years ago, would 
have required the space of three days. The idea of rising so rapidly in the world, 
particularly by steam or a rope, is very agitating to the simple minds of those who 

have always walked in humble paths. es 3 | 
‘‘As soon as we arrived at the foot of plane No. 1, the horses were unhitched, 
and the cars were fastened to the rope, which passes up the middle of one track 
and down on the middle of the other. The stationary steam engine at the head 
of the plane was started, and the cars moved majestically up the steep and long 
acclivity in the space of four minutes; the length of the plane being sixteen hun- 
dred and eight feet, its perpendicular height, one hundred and fifty, and its angle of 

inclination 5° 42’ 32. | 
‘The cars were now attached to horses, and drawn through a magnificent tunnel _ 
nine hundred feet long, having two tracks through it, and being cut through solid 
rock nearly the whole distance. Now the train of cars were attached to a steam 
tug to pass a level of fourteen miles in length. This lengthy level is one of the ~ 
most interesting portions of the Portage Railroad, from the beauty of its location 
and the ingenuity of its construction. It ascends almost imperceptibly through its 
whole course, Overcoming a perpendicular height of one hundred and ninety feet, 
and passes through some of the wildest scenery in the State; the axe, the chisel, — 
and the spade having cut its way through the forest, rock, and mountain. The 
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valley of the little Conemaugh river is — on.a viaduct of the most beautiful! 
construction. It is of one arch, a perfect semicircle with a diameter of eighty feet, 
built of cut stone, and its entire height from the foundation is seventy-eight feet 
six inches. When viewed from the bottom of the valley, it seems to span the 
heavens, and you might suppose a rainbow had been tumed to stone. 

“The fourteen miles of this second level are passed in one hour, and the train 
arrives at the foot of the second plane, which has seventeen hundred and sixty feet 
of length, and one hundred and thirty-two feet of perpendicular height. The third 
level has a length of one mile and five-eighths, a rise of fourteen feet, six inches, 


and is passed by means of horses. The third plane has a length of fourteen hun- — 


dred and eighty feet, and a perpendicular height of one hundred and thirty. The 
fourth level is two miles long, rises nineteen feet, and is passed by means of horses. 
The fourth plane has a length of two thousand one hundred and ninety-six feet, and 
_a perpendicular height of one hundred and eighty-eight. The fifth level is three 
miles long, rises twenty-six feet, and is passed by horses. ‘The fifth plane has a 
length of two thousand six hundred and twenty-nine feet, and a perpendicular 
height of two hundred and two, and brings you to the top of the mountain, two 
thousand three hundred and ninety-seven feet above the level of the ocean, thir- 
teen hundred and ninety-nine feet above Holidavsburg, and eleven hundred and 
seventy-two feet above Johnstown. At this elevation in the midst of summer, 
you breathe an air like that of spring, clear and cool. Three short hours have 


brought you from the torrid zone, to a refreshing and invigorating climate. The . 


ascending apprehension has left you, but it is succeeded by the fear of the steep 
descent which lies before you; and as the car rolls along on this giddy height, the 
_ thought trembles in your mind that it may slip over the head of the first descending 
plane, rush down the frightful steep, and be dashed into a thousand pieces at its 
“The length of the road on the summit of the mountain, is one mile and five- 
 eighths, and about the middle of it stands a spacious and handsome stone tavern. 
The eastern quarter of a mile, which is the highest part, is a dead level; in the 
other part, there is an ascent of nineteen feet. The descent on the eastern side 
of the mountain is much more fearful than the ascent on the western, for the 
planes are much longer and steeper, of which you are made aware by the in- 
creased thickness of the ropes, and you look down instead of up. 

‘There are also five planes on the éastern side of the mountain, and five slightly 
descending levels, the last of which is near four miles long, and leads to the basin 
_of Hollidaysburg; this is travelled by the cars without steam or horse, merely by the 
_ force of gravity. In descending the mountain, you meet several fine prospects, 

and arrive at Hollidaysburg between twelve and one o’clock.”’ : 
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Arr. 7—THE GOOD PRELATE. 


“THE BETROTHED.’—BY MANZONI. 


INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE BISHOP AND HIS CURATE. 


At the sound of the bell which announced the commence- 
ment of the ceremonies, all moved towards the church. The 
ceremonies over, Don Abbondio, who had hastened home to — 
see every thing arranged for breakfast, was told that the car- 
dinal wished to. speak to him. He proceeded to the chamber 
of his illustrious guest, who accosted him as he entered with 
“Signor Curate, why did you not unite in marriage, Lucia to 
her. betrothed?” | | 

“They have emptied the sack this morning,” thought Don 
Abbondio, and he stammered forth, “Your illustrious Lordship 
has no doubt heard of all the difficulties of that business. It 
has been such an intricate affair, that it cannot even now be 
seen into clearly. Your illustrious Lordship knows that the 
young girl is here, only by a miracle; and that no one can tell 
where the young man is.” : 3 

“T ask if it is true, that, before these unhappy events, you 
refused to celebrate the marriage on the day agreed upon, and 
why you did so!” 

“Truly if your illustrious lordship knew what terri- 
ble orders I have received ” and he stopped, indicating by 
his manner, though respectfully, that it would be imprudent 
in the cardinal to inquire farther. | 

“But,” said Federigo, in a tone of much more severity than 
he was accustomed to employ, “it is your bishop, who, from a 
sense of duty, and for your own justification, would learn 
from you, why you have not done that whjch, in the ordinary 
course of events it was your strict duty to do?” 

“My lord, said Don Abbondio, “I do not mean to say but 
it appears to me that these things are now without remedy, it 
is useless to stir them up——However, however, I say, that I 
am sure your illustrious lordship would not betray a poor 
curate, because, you see, my lord, your illustrious lordship can- 
not be every where present, and I——I remain here, exposed 
——However, if you order me, I will tell all.” __ | 

“Speak; I ask for nothing but to find you free from blame.” 

Don Abbondio then related his sorrowful story, suppressing 
the name of the principal personage, and substituting in its 
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place*‘a great lord,” thus giving to prudence the little that was 
left him in such an extremity. | | 

“And you had no other motive?” asked the cardinal, after 
having heard him through. 

“Perhaps I have not A ale explained myself. It was under 
_ pain of death that they ordered me not to perform the ceremony.” 

“And this reason has appeared sufficient to prevent the fulfil- 
ment of a rigorous duty?” es 

“] know my obligation is to do my duty, even to my greatest 
detriment; but when life is at stake " 

“And when you presented yourself to the church,” said 
Federigo, with increased severity of manner, “to be admitted 
to the holy ministry, were there any such reservations made! 
Were you told that the duties imposed by this ministry were 
free from every obstacle, exempt from every peril, or were | 
you told that personal safety was to be the guide and limit of 
your duty? Were you not to!d expressly the reverse of all 
this?’ Were you not warned that you were sent as a lamb 
among wolves? Did you not even then know that there 
- were violent men in the world who would oppose you in the 
performance of duty? He, whose example should be our guide, 
in imitation of whom we call ourselves shepherds, when he 
came on earth to accomplish the designs of his benevolence, 
did he pay regard to his own safety? And if your object be 
to preserve your miserable existence, at the expense of charity 
and duty, there was no necessity for your receiving holy unc- 
tion, and entering into the priesthood. The world imparts 
this virtue, teaches this doctrine. What do I say? O shame! 
the world itself rejects it. It has likewise its laws, which pre- 
scribe the good and prohibit evil; it has also its gospel, a gospel 
of pride and hatred, which will not admit the love of life to be 
vav--i-- a nlea for the transgression of its laws. It com-— 


mands, and is obeyeu, 1 ye children and messengers of 
promise! what would become of tne unurck, if your lan uage 


was held by all your brethren? where would she now be, if 
she had originally come forth with such doctrines?” 

Don Abbondio hung down his head; he felt under the weight 
of these arguments, as a chicken under the talons of a hawk, 
_ who holds him suspended in an unknown region, in an atmos- 
phere he has never before breathed, Seeing that a — was 
necessary, he said, more alarmed than convinced, “My lord | 
have done wrong; since we should pay no regard to life, I have 
nothing more to say. - But when one has to do with certain 
_ powerful people, who will not listen to reason, I do not see 
what is to be gained by carrying things with a high hand.” 
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“And know you not that our gain is to suffer for the sake of 
justice? If you are ignorant of this, what is it you preach? 
What do you teach? What is the good news which you pro- 
claim to the poor? Who has required this at your hand, to | 
overcome force by force? Certainly you will not be asked at 


the day of judgment, if you have vanquished the powerful, | | 


for you have neither had the commission nor the means to do 
so. But you will be asked, if you have employed the means 
which have been placed in your power, to do that which was 
prescribed to you, even when man had the temerity to for- 
bid it.” 

“These saints are odd creatures,” thought Don Abbondio; 
“extract the essence of this discourse, and it will be found that 
he has more at heart the love of two young people, than the 
life of a poor priest.” He would have been delighted to have 
had the conversation terminate here, but he well perceived 
that such was not the intention of the cardina!, who appeared 
to be waiting a reply, or apology, or something of the kind. - 

“T say, my lord,” replied he, “that I have done wrong 
We cannot give ourselves courage.” | | 

“And why then, I might say to you, have you undertaken a 
ministry which imposes on you the task of warring with the © 
ey of the age? But, I will rather say, how is it that you 

ave forgotten, that where courage is necessary to fulfil the 
obligations of this holy vocation, the Most High would assuredly 
impart it to you, were you earnestly to implore it? Do you 
think the millions of martyrs had courage naturally? that they 
had naturally a contempt for life, these young Christians who © 
had just = to taste its charms, these children, these 
mothers! All had courage, simply because courage was ne- 
cessary, and they trusted in God to impart it. Knowing your 


own weakness, have you never thought of prenarimo 


fir the difficult situations in whi-+ ,vu might be placed? Ah! 
if, during sa man3- yvuss UI pastoral care, you had loved your 


flock, (and how could you refrain from loving them?) if vou 
had reposed in them your affections, your dearest cares, your | 
greatest delights, would not have failed in courage; love 
is intrepid; if you 

spiritual guardianship, those whom you call children, if you 
had really loved them, when you beheld two of them threat- 
ened at the same time with yourself, ah! certainly, charity 
would have made you tremble for them, as the weakness of 
the flesh made _ tremble for yourself. You would have 
humbled yourself before God for the first risings of selfish ter- 


ror, you would have considered it a temptation and have im- 


ad loved those who were committed to your | : 
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plored strength to resistit. But, you would have eagerly listened 
to the holy and noble anxiety for the safety of others, for the 
safety of your children; you would have been unable to find a 
moment of repose; you would have been impelled, constrained 
to do all that you could to avert the evil that threatened them. 
With what then has this love, this anxiety inspired you?’ What 
-haye you done for them? How have you been engaged in 

And he paused for a reply. | 

Don Abbondio uttered not a word. It must be confessed 
that we ourselves, who have nothing to fear but the criticisms 
_ of our readers, feel a degree of repugnance in thus urging the 
unfashionable precepts of ‘charity, courage, indefatigable soli- 
citude for others, and unlimited sacrifice of self. But the 
reflection that these things were said by a man who practised 
what he preached, encourages us to proceed in our sohitlies. 
~ ©You'do not answer,” resumed the cardinal; “Ah! if you 
had followed the prescriptions of charity and duty, whatever 
would have been the result, you would now have been at no 
loss for a reply. Behold then what you have done; you 
having obeyed iniquity, regardless of the requirements of duty; 
you have ubeyed her promptly; she had only to show herself 
_ to you, and signify her desire, :nd she found you ready at her 
call. But she would have had recourse to artifice with one 
who was on his guard against her, she would have avoided 
exciting his suspicion, she would have employed concealment 
that she might mature at leisure her projects of treachery and 
violence; she has, on the contrary, boldly ordered you to in- 
fringe your duty, and keep silence; you have obeyed, you have 
infringed it, and you have kept silence. I ask you now if you 
have done nothing more. Tell me if it is true that you have 
given false pretexts to your refusal, so as not to reveal the 
true motive——” | | 

“They have told this also, the tattlers!” thought Don Abbon- 
dio, but as he gave no indication of addressing himself to 
speech, the cardinal pursued, “Is it true that you told these 
young people falsehoods to keep them in ignorance and dark- 
ness? I am compelled then to believe it; it only remains 
for me to blush for you, and to hope that you will weep with 
me. Behold where it has led you, (merciful God, and you ad- 
vanced it as a justification!) behold to what it has conducted 
~ you, this solicitude for your life! It has conducted you 
(contest freely the assertion if it appear to you unjust; take it 
as a salutary humiliation ‘f it is not) it has conducted you to 
deceive the feeble and unfortunate, to lie to your children!” 
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“This is tue way of the world,” thought Don Abbondio, 
again, “to this devil incarnate,” referring to the Unknown, 


“the arms around his neck; and to me for a half lie, reproaches 


without end! But you are our superiors, of course you are 
right. It is my star, that all the world is against me, not ex- 
cepting the saints.” He continued aloud. “I have done 
wrong. But what could I do in so embarrassing a situation?” 

“Do you still ask? Have I not told you! And must | 
repeat it? You should have loved, my son, you should have 
loved and prayed; you would then have realized that iniquity 
might threaten, but not enforce obedience; you would have 
united, according to the laws of God, those whom man desired 
to separate; you would have exercised the ministry these 
children had a right to expect from you. God would have 
been answerable for the consequences as you were obeying 
his orders; now, since you have obeyed man, the responsibility 
falls on yourself. And what consequences, just Heaven! And 
why did you not remember that you had a superior?’ How 
would he now dare to reprimand you for having failed in your 
duty, if he did not at all times feel himself obliged to aid you 
in its performance? Why did you not inform your bishop of 
the obstacles which infamous power exerted to prevent the 
exercise of your ministry?” | 

“Just the advice of Perpetua,” thought Don Abbondio 
mournfully, to whose mind, even in the midst of these touching 
appeals, the images which most frequently presented them- — 
selves, were those of the dravi, and Don Rodrigo, alive and 
well, and returning at some future time, glorious, triumphant, 
and inflamed with rage to wreak their revenge. Although 
the presence, the aspect, and the language of the cardinal 
embarrassed him, and impressed him with a degree of appre- 
hension, it was however an embarrassment and an apprehen- 
sion which did not subjugate his thoughts, nor prevent him 
from reflecting that after all the cardinal employed neither 


arms nor bravi! 


.“Why did you not think,” pursued Federigo, “that if no 
other asylum was open to these innocent victims, I could my- 
self receive them, and place them in safety, if you had sent 
them to me; sent them afflicted and desolate to their bishop; 
as therefore belonging to him, as the most precious part, I say 
not of his charge, but of his wealth! And as for you, I should 
have been anxious for you; I would not have slept until certain 


that nota hair of your head would be touched; and do you not 


suppose that this man, however audacious he may be, would 
have lost something of his audacity, when convinced that his 
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designs were known by me, that 1 watched over them, and that 
I was decided to employ for your defence all the means in my 
power! Know ye not, that if man promises too often more 


_ than he performs, he threatens also more than he dares execute? 


Know ye not, that iniquity does not depend solely on its own 

strength, but on the credulity and cowardice of others?” 
“Just the reasoning of Perpetua,” thought Don Abbondio, 

without considering that this singular coincidence in judgment 


of Federigo Borromeo and his servant, was an additional 


argument against him. | : 

“But you,” pursued the cardinal, “you have only contem- 
plated your own danger. How is it possible that your per- 
sonal safety can have appeared of importance enough to 
sacrifice every thing to it!” 

“Because I saw them, I saw those frightful faces,” escaped 
from Don Abbondio. “I heard those horrible words. Your 
illustrious worship taiks well, but you should have been in the 
place of your poor priest, and have had the same thing happen 
to you.” 

Hardly had he uttered these words than he bit his tongue, 


perceiving that he had suffered himself to be overcome by 


vexation; he muttered in a low voice, “*Now for the storm,” 
and raising his eyes timidly, he was astonished to see the car- 
dinal, whom he never could comprehend, pass from the severe 
air of authority and rebuke to that of a soft and pensive gravity. 

“It is but too true,” said Federigo. “Such is our terrible 
and miserable condition! We exact rigorously from others 
that which it may be we would not be willing to render our- 
selves; we judge, correct, and reprimand, and God alone 
knows what we would do in the same situation, what we 
have done in similar situations. But woe be to me, if | 
take my weakness for the measure of others’ duty, for 
the rule of my instruction! Nevertheless itis certain, that 
while imparting precepts, I should also affordan example 
to my neighbor, and not resemble the Pharisee, who 
imposes on others enormous burthens, which he himself 
would not so much as touch with his finger. Hear me then, 
my son, my brother; the errors of those in authority, are 
oftener better known to others than to ourselves; if you know 
that I have from slothfulness, or respect to the opinions of men, 
neglected any part of my duty, tell me of it frankly, so that 
where I have failed in et Rs aa may at least not be wanting 


- in humble confession. Shew me freely my weakness, and 


then words from my mouth will be more available, because 
you will realise that they do not proceed. from me, but that 
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they are the words of him who can give to us both the neces- 
sary strength to do what he prescribes.” 

“Oh! what a holy man, but what a troublesome one!” 
thought Don Abbondio. “He censures himself, and wishes 
that I should examine, criticise, and control even his actions!” 
He continued aloud, “Oh! my lord jests, surely! Who does 
not know the courage and indefatigable zeal of your illustrious 
lordship?” “Yes,” added he to himself, ‘by far too indefati- 

able!” 
° “I do not desire praise that makes me tremble, because God 
knows my imperfections, and what I know of them myself is 
sufficient to humble me. But I would desire that we should 
humble ourselves together; I would desire that you should feel 
your conduct, and realize that your language is opposed to the 
law you preach, and according to which you will be judged.” 

“All turns against me. But the persons who have told your 
lordship these things, have they not also told you that they 
introduced themselves treacherously into my house, for the 
purpose of compelling me to perform the marriage ceremony, 
in a manner unauthorised by the church?” ; 

“They have told me, my son; but what afflicts and de- 
presses me, is to see you still seeking excuses; still excusing 
yourself by accusing others; still accusing others with that 
which should have formed a part of their own confession. 
Who placed these unfortunates, I do not say under the neces- 
sity, but under the temptation to do what they have? Would 
they have sought the irregular method, if the legitimate way 
had not been closed to them? Would they have thought of 
laying snares for their pastor, if they had been received, aided, 
and advised by him? of surprising him if he had not concealed 
himself? and you wish to make me bear the blame? and you 
are indignant that, after so many misfortunes, what do I say? 
in the midst of misfortune they have suffered a word of com- 
plaint to escape before their pastor and yours? that the com- 
plaints of the oppressed and the afflicted should be hateful to 
the world is not astonishing; but to us! and what advantage 
would their silence have been to you?’ Would you have been 
the gainer from their judgment having been committed entirely 
to God? Is it not additional reason to love them, that they 
have afforded you the occasion to hear the sincere voice of 
your pastor; that they have provided for you the means to 
understand more clearly, and quite as far as may be in your 
power, the great debt you have contracted to them? Anh! if 
they had even been the aggressors, I would tell you to love 
them for that very reason. Love them, because they have 
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suffered, and do suffer; love them because the are a part of 


your flock, because you yourself have need of pardon and of 
their prayers.” | 

Don Abbondio kept silence, but no longer from vexation; he 
kept silence from having more things to think of, than to say. 


The words which he heard were unexpected conclusions, a 


new application of familiar doctrine. The evil done to his 
neighbor, which apprehension on his own account had hitherto 
prevented him from beholding in its true light, now made a 
novel and striking impression on his mind. If he did not feel 
all the remorse which the cardinal’s remonstrances were cal- 
culated to produce, he experienced at least secret dissatisfac- 
tion with himself and pity for others; a blending of tenderness 


and shame; as if we may be permitted to use the comparison, 


a humid and crushed taper by degrees receives warmth, and 
imparts light from the flame of a great torch to which it is 
presented. Don Abbondio would have loudly accused himself, 
and deplored his conduct, had not the idea of Don Rodrigo 
still obtruded itself into his thoughts; however, his feeling was 
sufficiently apparent to convince the cardinal that his words 
had at last produced some effect. | | 
“Now,” pursued Federigo,” “one of these unfortunates is a 


fugitive afar off, the other on the point of becoming so; but 


both have too much reason to keep asunder, without any 
present probability of being re-united. Now, alas! they have 


no need of you; now, alas! you have no longer the op- 


portunity to do them good, and our short foresight can assure 
us of but little of the future. But who knows, if God in his 
compassion is not preparing the occasion for you! Ah! do 
not let it escape; seek it, watch for it, implore it as a blessing.” 
“T shall not fail, my lord, I shall not fail to do so, I assure 
you,” replied Don Abbondio, in a tone that came from the 
heart. 
“Ah! yes, my son, yes!” cried Federigo with affectionate 
cent: “heaven knows that I would have desired to hold 
other converse with you. We have both had a long pilgrim- 
age through life. Heaven knows how painful it has been to 
me, to grieve your old age by reproaches; how much more | 
should have loved to occupy the time of this interview, in 
mutual consolation, and mutual anticipation of the heavenly 


_ hope which is so near our grasp! God grant that the lan- 
guage I have been obliged to hold, may be useful to both of 


us! Actin such a manner, that he will not call me to account 
on the great and terrible day for having retained you in a 


ministry of which you were unworthy. Let us redeem the 
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time; the night is far spent; the spouse will not linger; let us 
keep our lamps trimmed and burning. Let us offer to God 
our poor and miserable hearts, that he may fill them with his 
love!” So saying, he arose to depart; Don Abbondio followed 


him. 


Arr. 8.—SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Fear not, dear reader, that in addressing you under this 
head, we are going to inflict upon you a homily on the present 
prospects of society, or utter a wailing Jeremiad on the sad 
degeneracy of the times. It is simply our purpose to make a 
brief notice of a newspaper of which a chance copy has fallen 
into our hands—a semi-monthly newspaper ’ycleped “Signs of 
the Times”—devoted to the Old School Baptist Cause. 

Before seeing this paper, we had little idea, that any men 
who had profited so much by Faust’s invention, as to be able 
to read and write, and give their thoughts to the public in 
print, could hold such notions and dogmas as are given in its 
pages. The articles consist principally of unqualified denun- 
ciations of human learning, especially all theological education, 
and of the most violent and often personal attacks on the 
New School Baptists. They cry out against all theological 
seminaries, missionary societies, Sunday schools, and philan- 
thropic institutions and associations. They complain, that 
their opponents from the New School call them anti-mission 
vagabonds, licentious antinomians, and their church a perfect 
dung-hill in society: and console themselves for these hard 
names by calling their opponents in turn, “imitators of the 
hateful language and manners of Anti-Christ,” nominal pro- 
fessors of religion, sprinkled over with a little dust of human 
eloquence, and a tolerable portion of spice from the dirty 
puddle of Americanism.” 

It seems, that the same controversy between Old School 
and New School, that is threatening to break up the Presby- | 
terian church, notwithstanding the attempt to hold together its 
elements, which are as heterogeneous as the materials of the 
nagy of brass, clay, silver, and gold, seen in Daniel’s vision, 
is also dividing the Baptist church. These Baptists of the 
- Old School seem, however, to speak more plainly than their 
brethren of the Old School in the Presbyterian church. 
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_ perish; having a form of Godliness, 7 denying the power thereof.” 


Signs of the Times. Al 


_ Asa sample of their creed, take the following delectable and 
logical statement of the doctrine of Election, from a letter in- 
serted in this paper: —- 

“I believe with the Old School Baptist of old, that God hath from eternity pre- 
destinated certain persons to life, and hath left others to die in their sins. The 
moving cause of predestination unto life, is not the foresight of faith, or of perse- 


_ verance, or of good works, or of any thing which Js in the persons predestinated; 


but the will alone of God's good pleasure. He has predestinated a certain number 
to be saved, which can be neither lessened nor increased; and such as are not pre- 
destinated unto life, shall inevitably perish, because they justly deserve it.” 


There is one long article in the paper, that is quite a curios- 
ity. Itis a violent denunciation of the heretical doctrine, that 


ministers of the Gospel should be educated. It is directed 


against a circular letter of an association who recommend 
theological education. The writer thus resolutely announces 
his purpose: 


‘Dear Brotuer Besee,—I am what some missionartes style unlearned—and 


_ you will readily discover that I have but a small stock of it, but as small as it is, 
_ I dislike to see and hear the truth abused, and on that account I have ventured to 


creep out of the bushes into the open field with my little bag and sling, to meet a 
certain circular letter attached to the Raleigh Association Minutes; and I expect 
that the few stones I shall cast, will run foul of others of like occupation.”’ 


The writer then proceeds, according to his declaration to 
hur] stones against all the systems of clerical education, and 


against the vanity ofall human knowledge. Let the following 
delicate paragraph be taken as a specimen of this Br. Burwell 
~Temple’s views of the boasted improvement of society in 


modern times. Speaking of the’common doctrine that the im- 
proved state of society requires an improved ministry, he says: 


“Now, brethren of the Old School, if there is an improvement in the state of 


society, what does it consist in? Is it not pride, idolatry, covetousness, and witch- 


craft; rag-bag Tract and Bible societies; theological and sabbath schools; state 
and foreign missions; state conventions, &c., bearing the name of religion? In 
pursuing their operations they reminds me of the Possum who travels late and 
early until it grows fat, and afterwards lays up and sucks the end of its tail until 
poverty overtakes it; while others improve in the art of begging money, with a 
flaming zeal to preach the gospel to every creature, until they can get a sufficient 
sum for educating young men for the ministry, and then the flame subsides. Im- 


_ proving in the doctrines of devils, cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to 


deceive—working all manner of deceiveableness of unrighteousness in them that 
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Our good orthodox brethren, who are in the habit of con- 
demning Unitarians as not doing and caring enough for mis- 
sions and not being evangelical, herein are told by Burwell 
Temple and his brethren of the Old School, that they have 
fallen far short of the evangelical faith, and are carrying out 
the plans of antichrist, by their tract societies and missions. 
These parties, however, must fight the matter out themselves. 
It is no business of ours to meddle with their doings, except as 

seekers for Christian truth, and observers of the signs of the 
times in the Christian church. 

As observers of the signs of the times, it appears clear to us 
that a bright day is beginning to dawn upon the church of our 
Lord—that the night is far spent, the day is at hand—that a 
morning is about to dawn by which such ghosts of darkness, 
as the 6id School Baptist Journal, and its Old School Presby- 
terian brethren, are to be driven to their graves or scattered to 
the breezes. 

But we must not speak too harshly of these doughty cham- 
pions of a vanishing faith. They hold their dogmas sincerely, 
and take undoubtedly great comfort in their religion, and are 
made better by it, and are led, even against their own doctrine 
of necessity, to aim at doing many good works. They, as 
vane - others, have a mission of usefulness to discharge in the 
world. 

We never talked with but one person who held the anti- 
nomian doctrine of the Old School Baptists. And as we have 
been penning these few pages, and speaking rather severely of 
the sect, her image rises up before the imagination in judgment 
against us. | | | 

Sylvia (that was her name) was as staunch an Old School 
Baptist as she was a faithful servant. We became acquainted 
with her in a family in the east, with whom, in the course of 
clerical pilgrimages, we were for a while quartered. It was 
her highest joy to talk of her faith, and defend what she 
called her glorious doctrine of particular Redemption and 
necessary Election. It was our custom to draw out her 
opinions, and we found it quite instructive to talk with her, 
for she was mighty in the scriptures, and very ready in tongue. 
Full oft and full faithfully had she turned over her Bible and 
her fine volume of comprehensive commentaries, which last 
she had contrived to purchase from the fruits of her hard 
earnings. She was a constant attendant on the church meet- — 
ings, and so ready an exhorter, and so earnest a reprover of 
ali those in the church, who seemed leaning to the New 
School free-will doctrines, that the epithet “the Old School 
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warrior” was accorded her by common consent of the brothers 
and sisters of the faith, an epithet not entirely misapplied, for 
though not exactly old, yet she was not very young, and had 
moreover often a combativeness of manner, and generally a 
grimness of visage, that entitled her to a conspicuous place 
_ and an honored name among the members of the church mil- 
itant. Sylvia was so perfect an antinomian in theory, that she 
ridiculed the folly of those who hoped to do any thing towards 
their own salvation; and yet she was not so in practice, for 
the business of her life seemed to be to work out her salvation, 
and she was always reproaching the misdeeds of others. She > 
was moreover a staunch abolitionist, and in her abolition ex- 
hortations, when she was wont to entreat us to shake off our 
moral apathy, and speak and act for the outraged slave, she was 
decidedly an advocate of works, and not an antinomian. In 
her case, as in that of all ultra Calvinists, the voice of nature 
and common sense qualified the great absurdities of doctrine. 

But we must stop our description, and leave Sylvia to her 
destiny. Her opinions might be as easily changed as the 
earth turned from its orbit, or the old gnarled oak made 
smooth and straight. Peace be with her, for many gleams 
of kind sunny feeling used to break forth from the darkness of 
her gloomy faith. Peace be with her! although she sincerely 
believes that her Unitarian friend must go to hell, yet he trusts 
that she would not be much disappointed were he to meet her 
in a brighter region. | 

We headed this article Signs of the Times. Signs of the 
times are indeed the dogmas we have been considering. They 
are the signs of the progress of improvement, not by their an- 
ticipations and glimpses of future progress, but as the stationary 
relics of ancient superstition, they shew the rate of the onward 
flow of mind. Themselves anchored in the stream of time, they 
seem insensible to the influence of the current, but like buoys 
in a river, they serve by their stationary existence to shew 
the power and the speed of the flowing tide. But in time 
they must yield to the influence now working upon them. 
They must in time break away from their fastenings, and be 
borne along on that tide of improvement, whereon, in God’s 
good Providence, all human opinions.and human affairs are 
floating to their eternal issues. 

Cincinnati. 
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Arr. 9.—A SERMON ON SNAILS. 


“But, my dear sir,” said the Merchant, putting up his 
tablets, “I’m ata loss to see why I, at my age, with my habits, 
and over head and ears as I am in business, should begin to 
study nature. What can I care for your long names, and 
your time-wasting classifications? Debit and credit, now is a 
very simple system, easily seen into and full of interest. 
True, I cannot carry my money-bags or account-books into 
another world, but neither can I take bugs and shells, and I 
presume, not even the works of Dr. Paley himself. Why, 
then leave what I love for what I care nothing about? Why 
break up old habits and give up old friends, to grow sleepy 
over dull tales about spiders and toads, or sick at the stomach 
over the animals themselves?” ; | 

These last words were spoken by the worthy man with an 
air of disgust, that made the parson laugh outright; “Well,” 
said he, “it’s a warm day, cousin, suppose we walk on the — 
. hills and talk over the matter.” oe 
| The merchant gathered up his papers with a look of resigna- — 
tion that would have done honor to a martyr, and with a sigh, 
put on his palm-leaf hat and strode forth. | oo 

The rain of the morning had left the earth green and joyous. 
The little runs still danced higher and murmured louder than © 
usual, and the cat-bird poured its many-toned song from the 
swinging and dripping elm. “Well, really,” said the man of 
the city, “there is something pleasant out of town such a day 
as this,—but I shall get my feet wet and spoil my shoes; how- 
ever, dirty shoes are of no account here, I suppose. But, — 
bless my soul, do you think of climbing that hill! Why, you 
might as well hope to wheedle this snail that’s sunning himself 
here, after the shower, into such an effort, as to make me bolt 
up an ascent like that in the teeth and eyes of a June sun.” 

“Very well,” said the parson, “we'll sit here under the sugar- 
tree, then;” and lifting, as he spoke, the snail to which his 
- cousin had pointed, “pray,” he continued, should’nt you like 
to have a pair of eyes made on the model of this little fellow’s?” 
“Eyes!” said the other, opening his the wider, “what do you 
call eyes! I never heard that a snail had eyes before.” “I — 
call these eyes,” answered the parson, pointing to the four 
horns which were busily at work inspecting the end of his 
finger, “or rather, I call these little specks, at the tip of the 
horns, eyes; very poor they are, to be sure, and near-sighted, 

beyond even the fashion, as you may see by his long and close 
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survey of his new location. Some, to be sure, will tell you 
they are feelers, but if you mark him well, you will see he 
never touches the object-he examines with the end of the 


horn, and if by chance the edge comes in contact with any 


thing, at once he whips in his instrument, drawing in the end 
as you’d draw in the toe of a stocking to turn it inside out, all 


_which looks more as if this organ, so whee called a 


horn, had more to do with seeing than feeling; for though it 
feels, so does our eye, and as you shut your eye when | stick 
my finger into it, so he, having no eyelid, draws his in. Be- 
side, in other shell-bearing creatures, blood-relations to this 
one, the eye is easily distinguished, and in the same spot with 


these little black specks.” 


‘But why take so much pains to make a complicated case 
for such a poor eye? I don’t see the use;” said the merchant. 
“In all creatures,” answered his cousin, “we find a propor- 
tion between the extent of vision and the quickness of move- 


ment. A bird can reach what he sees, but a snail, seeing far, 


would see to no purpose; he could not reach what he saw. 
Beside, a bird that flies quick, must see far, or he’ll knock his 
brains out against a tree or a hill, but this snail, crawling a 
foot an hour, is in little danger. But if his near-sighted eyes 
were in this head, he would have his hands full to see his way 
at all among the rocks and stones where he lives, to say nothing 
of his inability to spy into holes and corners, but being where 
they are, he can look four ways at once, and at the same time 
pick his way and see what is going on above.” — 


“But, my good Mr. Natural,” said his companion, “letting 
. alone the question how he picks his way, pray how does he 


make his way? Ido not see that he has a foot to stand on.” 


~ The parson turned his ¢tezt over, and pointing to the broad 


slimy surface below, said, “That is his foot, my friend, and 
though it is but one, he asks no more; and for his motion, look 
here.” As he spoke, he laid a little stick across the snail’s 
foot; this stick at once began to move slowly from the fore to 


the back part of the foot, in consequence of a very visible ex- 


pansion, and contraction of each part in succession. “He 
moves,” said the preacher, “just as a caterpillar moves, with 
this difference, that he has not legs to draw up or push for- 
ward, as the caterpillar has, but draws up and pushes on each 
part or point, and his foot in succession, holding on by the 
slimy secretion which you see left on the palm of my hand as 
he walks.” The merchant seemed somewhat troubled at so 
disagreeable an allusion, but said nothing. “And for labor- 
saving and economy, brother Business,” resumed the snail- 
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expounder, “look at this house which my hero carries; and 


not only carries, but builds as he goes along. You, if | err 
not, cousin, built a big home when you had but a small family, _ 
in expectation of an increase, and so lost the interest on the — 
spare room mean time; go to the snail, thou spendthrift, and — 


learn wisdom; he builds only what he can occupy, and adds 
to his room as he grows. Look, as I drive him into his castle, 
do you see that whitish membrane wherewith he covers him- 
self? that is his mantle, and not only mantle, friend Economist, 
but brick, mortar and trowel; with that little instrument has 
he built himself this portable palace, and if you now make a 
hole in it, he’ll soon plaster it up again; and when he comes of 
age, and has attained his full stature, then he will put the 
finishing touch to his dwelling, add the cornice, or lip, as we 
call it, and settle down into a substantial, arses. snail. 
One word more; you think yourself doing pretty well 
ou send your children into the world with means enough to 
build a home for themselves; but my friend, Mrs. Snail is 
more provident than you; she sends her little ones to seek 
their fortunes with dwellings already commenced, and mate- 
rials to finish them.” | | 
“But surely,” said the merchant, “she does not do this!” 
“Who then?” | 
“Why, God that gave her the instinct.” ee 
“But when winter comes, said the preacher, as though no 
interruption had occurred, “our friend Snail does not find his 
coat warm enough; he accordingly sets about fashioning a sur- 
tout of earth. For this purpose, he gathers a quantity of dirt 


upon his slimy foot, and plasters it up on one side of -him, , 


having previously chosen a snug, safe corner; then makes an- 
other wall on the other side, and so on, till he is shut up in his 
clay tabernacle, with the exception of the top; this he closes 
by turning over upon his back, with—not a hand, but a foot- 
full of dirt, and with that bars the door for the season. But 
the worst of the job is yet to be done; snails love a nap, and 


as the ground is cold and hard in winter, and they’re walled | 


up into the bargain, they think it best to sleep their fill then; 
but clay all about one is not favorable to breathing, and yet 
unless they breathe, their moisture will soon be absorbed by 
the clay, and they dry up and be no better than dead; the 
— is, consequently, to construct some kind of door that will 

ep their moisture to their own use and behoof. To this end, 
they set their mantle to work, and soon erect a shell-wall over 
the mouth of their dwelling, and lest this should not be enough, 
they put another of a less shelly character within; these walls 


when | 
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are joined to the main shell all around, but so slightly, that in 
spring, when the snails wake up, they have only to wet them 


a little, and with their broad muscular foot they then push 
_ them out. Such a wall as this a snail will build, if pressed,— 


as, for instance, by being put in ice in summer, in an hour or 


two. Some of our snail’s relations make plates of shell, like 


these I speak of, but join them to the main building by an 


_ @lastic spring, which shuts them when the inhabitant goes in, © 
even should he forget to do it; so you see how much these 


little near-sighted, one-legged fellows can do.” 
“But,” said the merchant, “they do not doit.” 
_ “And who, my good cousin, have you been musing on while 
I have talked of what these creatures do!” } 
_ “Of whom? why, of that Being that made them.” 
“You began our discussion,” said the parson, “by asking 


why you, with your habits and feelings, ought to study 


nature; you have just now answered your question. Debit 
and Credit may be plain things, cousin, but they lead you to 
think much of yourself and not at all of God; but he that 
thinks not habitually of God, will not habitually think of his 
relations to that Wise and Good One, and cannot, therefore, 
act habitually in the view of the truth. But if my poor ex- 
position of so uninteresting a creature as a snail can call your 
thoughts to God, the study of nature for yourself will do so 
with infinitely more force. For this, then, would I have you 


study the things that come daily before us, not to preserve 


you from atheism, for you believe in God, but to preserve you 


from worldliness by causing you to think of, and feel habitually 


your relations to Him; and your age, your habits, and your 


devotion to business, my dear sir, make it all the more needful; 


and let me assure you, that you have not far to go before the 
toads and spiders that God made such, will sicken you far less 
than those toads and spiders, that God meant for men, with 


you now deal daily. He. 'P. 


Arr. 10—THE WORLD, THE FLESH ano THE DEVIL. 


These are all bad counsellors, but the first is most to be 
feared; not as being worst, but as being most subtle and smooth- 
faced. The Devil is a noisy fellow, that is for ever in a pas- 
sion, and so entirely ultra in his notions, that few believe in 


him, and they only at times. He talks of murder, and robbery, 


and house-burning, till most men, from either caution or cow- 
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ardice, leave his company, and joining the ranks of the flesh 
or the world, revile their bad bold neighbor, and do their best 
to make him and his fellows bear the brunt of all the sin that 
is current in the world. 

The Flesh is of a more quiet and gentlemanly cast of charac- 
ter. Though sworn friend and pander to the Devil, he seems 
to flee his society; and seated at the table of the rich, or lead- 
ing in the revels of the young, he discourses eloquently upon 
the evil of sensual habits in low life, and lays at the door of his 
darker acquaintance the results of his own prompting. But 
still there is something in the ways of the Flesh so clearly | 
irreligious and gross, that few dare openly make him their 
bosom friend; and whenever he comes into company without 
disguise, you may see many a boon companion turn on his 
heel and cut him entirely. oF 

But the World is the most reasonable, proper, and pious 
person imaginable. He gives largely to the poor and builds 
hospitals for the sick. He is a patriot ready to die daily for 
his country; a philanthropist, devoted to the cause of suffering 
man. If you go into the merchant’s counting-house, the 
World is there, clad in some old suit of humanity, counselling 
his friend to give of his abundance to the missionary cause or 
- the temperance reform. and so well does he counterfeit, that 
the good man scarce knows of the deceit till his dying day. 
Or, of a Sunday, as you walk to church, vou may see manya_ 
man arm in arm with what he thinks the Sense of Duty, but 
what you may know from his gait and stoop to be that sly 
knave, the World. And should you enter the temple, it is ten 
to one, that you’ll see him slip up into the pulpit, and if you 
listen to the prayer, in place of joining in it, now and then 
there will be a tone or a phrase that could come from no lips 
save those of the World. | 

In politics, in literature, in all professions, in all trades, you 
will often meet the World when you least thought to. There 
is not a form nor a dress but he can wear it well, and escape 
discovery. This it is that makes his suggestions so fearful; 
more fearful by far than the open and violent councils of the 
Devil, or the pleasant but gross enticings of the flesh,—he is 
so much of a gentleman, so respectable, nay so religious! 

J. H. P. 
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Arr. 11.—WHAT SHOULD A YOUNG MAN READ? 


You could scarce ask me a harder question, my dear cousin, 
than the one you now ask, “What books should a young man 
read between the ages of 18 and 24?” = It is puzzling to answer 
such questions, not only because no two persons ought to go 

through the same course of reading—but because we study, not 
to heap up so much miscellaneous knowledge, but to learn those 
things of which we are peculiarly ignorant, and tocultivate those 
of our faculties which most require it. While, therefore, I may 
be able to advise you very well, knowing you as I do, I am 
wholly unable to advise your brother; and as to giving hints 
adapted to all, I should sooner turn quack, and give one dose 
for all constitutions and all diseases; for | think it better to 
trifle thus with the body than the soul. But there are some 
remarks which will apply equally to all persons and all 
courses, and to some of these | will ask your thought. 

I would, first, then, say, never read without an object. If 
you have ever been called on to study with reference to the 
attainment of some definite end, you will remember that what 
you thus learned remained with you long after most that you 
read had been forgotten. Not alone because you were deeply 
interested in it at the time, but because it was in your mind so 
associated and incorporated with many other subjects, that it is 
easily brought back again in after life. Do not, then, read 
vaguely and without purpose; know what to expect from your 
_ book before you begin it; and at every step, see what bearing 
what you have read has upon the points before you. Many 
men read every thing twice: once to find out what to read for, 
and again, to learn what is to be learned. Read therefore 
few very new books, the merits and objects of which you 
know nothing about; wait till you know whereof the last pub- 
lication treats, and how it treats it. | 

Next, I would advise you to read by subjects, not by volumes. 
Thave known many scholars who had never read a book _—— 
in their lives, except, of course, those of mere amusement. In 
this way you get comparatively whole, not fractional views; 
and both sides of a question: you may thus escape partyism, 
partiality, and narrow notions. Se 

In the third place, I would recommend you not to common- 
| ser: your reading, but to think it over, digest it, and, if you 

ave time, reduce your own views, obtained from what you 
have read, to writing, in a blank book. The thinking may be > 
done while you are walking, waiting tea, sitting over the fire, 
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or in attendance for an unpunctual friend. The secret of 
writing much and easily, consists, I fancy, in sitting down to 
write with your thoughts already in your mind, instead of 
fishing in the inkstand for them. 

__ My fourth piece of advice is, to draw up for yourself a sys- 
tematic list of all the subjects of human knowledge, made as 
particular as you please. By a glance at this you may see at 
once how little you know; may refresh your knowledge of 
your ignorance, and see to what subjects you most need to 
turn your attention. 

Lastly, I would say, keep by you a blank book, arranged as 
an index, in which you can enter references to those many 
passages and facts met with daily by a student, which have 
no immediate connection with the subject of the work in 
which they are found, and which we so often remember to 
have seen, but cannot think where. ot 

With these brief hints I for the present close; others of the 
same kind I may attempt hereafter. J. H.-P. 


Arr. 12.—CRITICISM ON ARTICLE VI. APRIL NO. 
Dear Sir: 


As asubscriber and an occasional contributor to vour valua- 
ble “Messenger,” in which I cherish a deep and warm interest, 
I beg permission, in a feeling of respect and affection, to present 
a few remarks on the closing paragraph in your last number, 
(April,) Art. 6. 

[ much rejoice that you have given such large quotations 
from Dr. Channing’s eloquent, masterly, and thrilling delinea- 
tion of the moral turpitude of slavery, and the cordial manner 
in which, tn general terms, you have eulogized it. Iam willing 
also to give you credit for the account you give of the freedom 
with which the subject of slavery is discussed partially in Ken- 
tucky, as it presents a pleasing and hopeful contrast to certain 
facts of recent date, of an opposite character, and of consider- 
able notoriety; and it is a cheering confirmation of the en- 
couraging progress of truth and its corresponding influence 
in producing consistency of conduct. Indeed, the distinctive 
characteristics of human nature, and the relative claims which 
they embrace, as inherent and inalienable rights for every 
one of the human family, seem to involve the advocates of 
slaveholding, in gross dereliction of principle, even as Free- 
men, much more so as Christians. | 
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Yet alas, those facts and circumstances are of so decisive 


_ acharacter and tendency, and supported by such indisputable 


evidence as to force an irresistible conclusion that Dr. Chan- 
ning, although living at the north, formed his maturer judgment 
from more extensive, more definite, and therefore, more cor- 
rect data. | 

I would here beg leave to refer you to the “Prospectus for 
publishing in the Town of Danville, Kentucky, a weekly paper 
to be entitled the Philanthropist and Advocate of Emancipa- 
tion, to be edited by James G. Birney;” and to the instant and 
violent opposition which that proposal elicited, and which was 
publicly expressed by the citizens of that place—twice con- 
vened and assembled for that purpose—urging Mr. B. in a tone 
of earnest entreaty, to desist from any such undertaking—de- 

signating such “attempt of Mr. B. to _— a paper in favor 
| of immediate abolition of slavery,” “a direct attack upon and a 
wanton disregard of our domestic relations;” accompanying it 
with an intimation and threat of violence and outrage, if pre- 
sisted in. | 
_ The excitement thus raised succeeded to put to silence a 
free discussion of the subject of slavery in that place. | 

The above proceedings were published in detail in the Dan- 
ville paper called the Olive Branch, July 25, 1835. Mr. B. 
_ having since published his paper in this city, I would appeal to 

our candor for hic “‘courtoous and gontle manner of oxpreseing 

imself.”” | 
_ But after so full, so frank, so unequivocal, so unreserved an 
admission of the appalling wickedness of slavery in the sight 
of God—its obnoxiousness to his displeasure—its irreconcilea- 
bleness with the law of love which Christianity peculiarly en- 
joins—so forcibly exhibited by Dr. Channing—it excites 
astonishment that you should fix your “amen” to the follow- 
ing conclusion;—that although slave-holding is a wrong and an 
evtl, yet it does not follow that the slave-holder is a sinner, 
or that immediate emancipation is right.” 

That all slave-holders are not alike sinners, there can be no 
question, and this is what I understand Dr. C. to maintain; but 
- from the manner in which you have expressed yourself, it ap- 
pears to convey the idea, that whilst slavery or slave-holding 
is admitted to be “a wrong and an evil,” yet that he who does 

that wrong and that evi/, is not a wrong and an evil-doer. 
_ Icould hardly have thought that any unsophisticated mind 
would have attempted to maintain a position so paradoxical, 
pregnant as it is with so delusive an influence upon the con- 


sciences and moral feeling of slave-holders, calculated to lull 
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them into fatal security, by exonerating them from guilt whilst | 
in the commission of 
_ Exceptions do not form a rule. We do not refrain from 
denouncing murder as a heinous crime, and the murderer as a 
criminal, for fear of wounding the feelings of such as may 
commit homicide. Nor did the Apostles and primitive Chris- 
tians the less reprobate Paganism as involving within it a com- 
_ plication of Idolatry and of moral turpitude and degradation— 
or cease to call upon those who were practicing its abomina- | 
tions “to repent”—although there were no doubt among those 
Pagans, many individuals, who from various motives were 
entitled to similar exceptions with those detailed by Dr. C. 
among slave-holders. But in our concessions we should be 
careful not to compromise principle. For let it be proved that 
he who commits sin, is not a sinner, you break up the, founda- 
_ tions of all moral obligation. What other test have we of do- 
ing right or wrong, justice or injustice; of conformity to a law, 
or of a violation of it, but the commission of an act character- 
ized by the one or the other? Against what are all the divine 
denunciations directed, both in the Old and New Testaments, 
_ but against them who “commit iniquity;” “who practice de- 
ceit;” “evil doers;” “Him that doeth wrong;” “who committeth 
sin,” &c. There would be no slave-holding if there were no 
slave-holders, and if slave-holding is an acknowledged wron 
and an evil. they who do that wrong and evil are wrong 


evil doers. | 
It is no wonder that those who are in the habitual practice 


of violating any moral principle, should endeavor to excul- 
pate themselves from a conscious imputation of guilt—for “a 
wounded conscience who can bear!”—by the device of en- 
deavoring to dissever the inseparable connexion between 
wrong-doing and moral accountability: but when Christians, 
and more especially Christian ministers aim to establish a 
position so fallacious, do they not incur a fearful responsibility 
in giving countenance to that self-sufficient rebellious spirit 
which is ever at war with moral obligation; wh‘ch spurns 
restraint, and is alike inimical to law—human or divine. 

“But it does not follow” you say, “that immediate eman- 
cipation is right.” If indeed it could be substantiated that 
he who practises slave-holding, with its concomitants, is not 
a sinner, then immediate emancipation may not be required. 
But if slave-holding is a moral wrong and a moral evil—a sin 
against God, a violation of his most solemn commands—if it 
is oppression founded in and perpetuated by violence, inimical 
~ to, and subversive of the spirit of Christianity—the last and | 


| 
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: best revealed will of God—the spirit of reciprocal love—ot 
_fellow-feeling, not evading, but requiring and 


denial and self-sacrifice—if such is slavery and slave-holdi 
then it must be viewed in the same light with any other act 
of disobedience, and must be judged of in proportion to the 
degree of its baseness and moral turpitude: and when God 
has commanded men every where to repent, can any man de- 
lay with impunity? can any plea of procrastination prevail? 
I do therefore most earnestly hope, that you will, upon 
reconsideration, so express yourself as to show distinctly and 


unequivocally, that while every just concession is due to an 


involuntary commission of a wrong and an evil action; yet 


no subterfuge, no expedient, no compromise or evasion can 


release from the practical obligation of sacred and irrevocable 
principles. Yours, | M. 


REPLY. 


Dear Sir,—Having declared, on page 803 of our last vol- 
ume, that we would cheerfully publish any criticism upon our 


journal, written in a proper spirit—I now redeem the pledge 


by inserting your comments on my article on Channing. | 
cannot, however, allow the views you have expressed to pass 
without recording my dissent and the reasons of it. This 
matter is one of such deep and vital moment that each step 
we take in it, every word we utter concerning it, every para- 


graph we pen respecting it, should be done under the most 


solemn sense of responsibility, and not till we have made the 
most diligent search after all the light which is to be gained 
by candid investigation, and prayer to the Father of Lights. 
What I now write has been long weighed, and | hope to utter 
it in the spirit of truth and calmness. © a. 

I dissent fundamentally from the principles and views con- 
tained in your letter. 1 agree with you only in this, that |] 
consider the system of slavery a monstrous évil, moral, 
economical and physical; to remove which from a single 
State, I would willingly devote my life, and consider it well 
spent, if it hastened the period of emancipation by a single 
year. But the principles of Abolitionism I consider false, 


and the consequences of their efforts evil to slave and master. 


The false position which you and all abolitionists take in 


_this—that if a system or institution is wrong and unchristian, 
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then all who support it are committing sin. Granting this, 
your consequences follow of course. Slavery is an unchris- 
tian institution, you argue—all slave-holders are therefore 
sinners, all sin must be immediately relinquished, therefore 
immediate emancipation is a duty. Now I dissent from your 
first proposition. Though the system of slavery is a wrong 
one, I deny that to hold slaves is always to commit sin. The 
system must be judged by its consequences, the man by his 
motives. If his motive in holding the slave is to perpetuate 
the system for his own selfish ends, though he sees its general 
evils, then his act is a sinful act. If his motive is to preserve 
the peace of the community, and the welfare of the slave, till 
the time comes when emancipation is safe'and wise—then 
his act is not a sinful act, but it may be a high act of virtue. 
But this distinction, though an essential one in all ethical 
enquiries, you do not admit. You spend a Jarge part of your 
article in animadverting on my declaration that an institution 
“a be wrong, and yet those acting under it blameless. Very | 
well then—let me ask you a few questions. | | 
_ The system of war among nations as a means of settling 
disputes is manifestly unchristian. When we look at the 
principles on which it rests, the spirit in which it is con- 


» ducted, and the misery it brings in its train, we cannot doubt 


that it isan unholy and wicked institution. 

Were our fathers then, when they fought on Bunker-Hill, 
at Saratoga, at White Plains, committing sin? . Was General 
V/ashington, when he gave his whole powers of mind and 
heart. to carry on the war effectually, committing sin the 
whole time? According to your principles, they must have 
been so. According to your principles, they should have 
dropt their swords and guns in the midst of the battle, and 
disbanded their armies even at the siege of Yorktown. Tue 
argument would be irresistible on your principles. “The 
system of war is clearly unchristian. All who are engaged 
in it are therefore committing sin. But all sin must be im- 
mediately abandoned. Drop your swords then—disregard 
all consequences.” 


Now you must either admit the truth of my assertion, that 
a system may be wrong, and yet those engaged in it guiltless, 
or else say that our fathers were committing sin in carrying on 
the war of the Revolution. It is possible you may go the 
length of asserting this, as some ultra peace men have done. 
I will therefore bring another example, still stronger than this, 


in support of my position. 


| 
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A despotic form of national government, which places abso- 
lute power in the hands of an individual, is clearly evil and 
unchristian. All the arguments used against slavery apply 
with equal force to a despotism. The lives, fortunes, and 
powers of mind and body of the whole nation are subject to 
the caprice of the monarch. Tne national character is de- 
based by the system—cruelty, oppression, fraud are its neces- 
sary attendants, and ignorance and vice must prevail under it. 
It is in fact the slave system applied to a nation—and slavery 
is nothing but a thousand little despotisms united together. 
Every family in a slave state is an absolute monarchy, so far 
as the slaves are concerned. All the arguments which bear 
against the one thing, bear equally on the other. In sind, if 


not in degree, the two things are the same thing. 


Now then, according to your argument, every one con- 
_cerned in upholding or carrying on a despotic government, is 
committing sin. Every oflice-holder, every man even who 
pays taxes to support such an institution, ought instantly to 
repent and to abstain from it. No man should support, in 
any way, such an institution—no, not for an hour. Will 
you assert this? Will you declare it the duty of all, who 
are engaged in carrying on a despotic form of government, 
instantly to break it up, no matter whether the people are 
fitted to receive any other kind or not; no matter whether 
any other kind can be substituted or no? And what will 
you say then, of the conduct of the Saviour, in paying taxes 
to support the despotic, tyrannical and cruel power of a 
Cesar, and commanding his disciples to do the same? And 
that Caesar a Trsertas, a man black with cruelty and guilt? 

It seems to me that this command of Jesus to render unto 
Cesar the thing which are Czsar’s, settles the question. 
You must grant my principle that a system may be wrong, 
and yet those who support it guiltless, or else you must con- 
demn the holy Jesus for this action. The question then 
comes—lIs slavery such an institution? What you said on 
the subject of Heathenism, does not apply here—for God, 
who had winked at that system in times past, now com- 
manded, by his Apostles, all men every where to repent of 
it. He said that the time had come for it to cease. Produce 
a similar declaration of the Almighty, with respect to slavery, 
_and we will then hold it our duty instantly to relinquish it. 
We will declare for immediate emancipation. ' 

But till then we must maintain the position that slave- 
holding is not, necessarily or usually, a sin, and we bring 
two arguments in defence of this position. Considering 
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the institution an unchristian one, we yet declare that the 
act of holding a slave, is not necessarily nor generally asin. _ 
For if it is—how happens it, that tt is the only sin which 
the Apostles never rebuked? It is notorious that this system - 
existed among all nations in the apostolic times. We find 
in such passages as Gal. v. 19—Eph. v. 3—and Col. iii. 5, 
severe rebukes given to various kinds of vices, Ss by | 
the nations among whom the Christians lived. Rioting, 
drunkenness, strife, fornication, idolatry, back-bitings, envy- 
ings, wrath, uncleanness, adultery, witchcraft, murders, covet- 
ousness were specially mentioned, but nothing is said of slave- 
holding. Why was this, if it was necessarily or usually a sin? 
We consider the’ question decisive. But we have another 
argument. | 
According to the abolition Idea, as slave-holding is a sin it 
must be immediately abandoned. But now, if it can be shown — 
that immediate emancipation is directly opposed to the highest 
Christian law—to the golden rule of doing as you would be 
done by, then it follows that the abolition premises are wrong, 
and slave-holding is not a sin. This we shall therefore at- 
tempt to show. | 
Immediate emancipation would under many circumstances 
be doing harm, not good, to the slave. It cannot therefore 
be a duty universally binding. It would not be doing, as 
you, on calm survey of the case would wish to be done to 
yourself were you a slave. Now the Christian rule is, Do 
to others, (not as they now wish you to do to them—for that 
would be often doing them harm—but) as you would wish 
them to do to you, were you in their place. How could this 
- highest law of Christianity be applied in various circum-— 
stances? | 
Suppose then a place in the south where the blacks are nu- 
merous, and the whites few, and the former ignorant, stupid 
and vicious, and taught to do nothing but raise cotton. Some 
abolition papers have fallen into the master’s hands—they are 
conscientious men, and determined to do only what is right. 
The argument convinces them. One of them thereupon 
reasons with himself about it as follows: | 
- “Slave-holding is a sin—every hour that I keep a slave, 
I am committing sin. I must then free them instantly. | 
will do so. Juba, go and call all the servants together before 
my front door, I want to speak to them.” | i- | 
This is the only legitimate inference from the premises. If 
he has the right to hold the slave a single minute after he is 
convinced the system is wrong—if he has a right to keep 
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him till he can teach him what freedom means—or till he can 
find an opportunity to send him away—till the slave has got 
over some wicked purpose or vile passion—then, by the same 
admission, he may keep him for years to educate him, or till 
the state of things has changed in the country. | 
The slaves then being collected before the house, with 
mouths and eyes open, wondering what is to be done, the 
master addresses them: | 
“TI have come to the conclusion, boys, that it is wrong to hold 
you any longer in slavery. You are free. You aon all 
where you choose. I have no command over.you after this. 
_[ could like you to stav and work for me though, and I will 
_ pay you wages, as much as I can afford.” | 
After a moment’s silence of wonder, they reply: 
“Are we really free, master? No more slave?” 
“Yes. You are really free. But I will pay you to work 
for me.” | 
‘No, no, master—no work. Freemen never work—who 
ever saw freemen work!—no work now.” 
“Well, you must not stay here and be idle. What will 
you live upon’? 
“Qh, we’ve got corn cake and bacon—we'’ll find enough to 
eat—we’ll go in the woods, make visits, eat bacon, drink 
_whiskey, dance, fiddle all the time. We’re freemen now.” 
No one acquainted with the childish character of the slave, 
and their notions of freedom, but will see this is the wa 
they would be likely to act in most cases. This childish 
disregard of the future springs naturally from their never 
having had to provide for it. The cares of life, anxiety for 
coming years—cares and anxieties which the slave neve 
has—these are what educate the child into a man. | 
So off they trudge, full of gaiety and fun, carrying their 
little stock of victuals and clothing, and leaving their master 
to a sad foreboding of what the end of it will be. Other 
masters in the neighborhood, we may suppose, have been 
also convinced by the argument. They cannot escape from 
its force. They clearly see what is coming, but the abolition 
reasoning is too strong for them. They must immediately 
emancipate—the results they cannot help. They, therefore, 
having sent away their servants, are sadly occupied in making 
_ bars and fortifying their houses. 
For a day or two the woads are ringing with the mirth 
_ of the heedless victims of abolition reasoning. But their pro- 
visions are soon gone—as to working, if any should think of 
it, there would already have appeared some demagogue among 
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them who would not suffer them to do so—for sweet is power 
to man in every condition. So they must steal—they are 
prowling about the farms, carrying off stock. Driven despe- 
rate at last by starvation, and converted into a band of bloody 
woodmen; who does not see that in the end they must be 
hunted down like mad wolves? Zs 

Now is this doing as you would be done by? Were you 
in the condition of these poor ignorant creatures, would you 
wish that this sudden authority over yourself should be put 
into your hands? If not, the abolition argument falls to the 
ground, and with it the whole of your argument for immediate 
emancipation. 

Lest, however, you should suppose from what I have now 
said, that I have learned from my acquaintance with the sys- 
tem to look with any new love upon it, I must deny such a 
supposition. Acquaintance with slavery, north and south, 
has only increased my disgust and horror at the misery flow- 
ing from it. As an institution, it is outgrown—it cannot 
stand. The Providence of God, stronger than the declamation 
of man, is secretly working its downfall. Natural causes are 
irresistibly hastening its destruction; the efforts of abolition- 
ists and of slavery men are both fighting against God in vain. 
All this to thoughtful men, is daily becoming plainer; but 
this subject is too grand in its features to be compressed into 
the end of an article. 2 | 


One more point in your letter I will barely touch upon. 
You think me mistaken in asserting that liberty of speech 
prevails in Kentucky, and that we are not afraid of discussing 
this or any other subject here. You quote to me the case 
of Mr. Birney, who was not allowed to publish an abolition 
paper in the town of Danville. I should wish for no better 
case than this to show the correctness of my statement. I 
said Kentucky was entirely free from fear, and willing to give 
liberty of speech, though the abolition excitements might 
have made it necessary to restrict it a little in some places. 
Now what was the case of Mr. Birney. He had always had 
the privilege of preaching and lecturing to his heart’s content — 
_ against slavery all through the state. Two or three years 
ago, I heard him deliver an excellent lecture on the subject — 
in Louisville, in which he proved it politically bad, economi- 
cally injurious, morally wrong, and socially dangerous. But 
not satisfied with this privilege, last summer, in the midst of 
abolition tumult, he pro d to set up a thorough going 
abolition paper in the little town of Danville. The farmers 
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in the vicinity held a meeting, politely invited him to attend 
it—told him they loved his parents and respected him, and 
hoped he would give up the idea. He answered, he was 
sorry to offend them, but must go on. Then they had 
another meeting, and resolved that it must not be, and | 
believe, bought the press he was going to use. What could 
_ have been more temperate and reasonable than all this? “In- 
stant and violent opposition” are terms which do not convey 
the right idea of the measures. The manner in which these 
meetings were conducted, without any mobbing or lynching, 
was in my poor judgment honorable to Kentucky. No doubt 
Mr. Birney thought himself right in leaving the State to 
carry on an abolition print in Cincinnati. But I must think it 
a great mistake to throw away the vantage ground which 
God had given him—the opportunities which as a native 


Kentuckian, he possessed of appealing to the hearts and minds - 


of the people, by means which, if they had less of display, 
had more of real efficiency, to write and print an aboli- 
tion newspaper. He descended to a level which any Garrison 
could occupy as well as he. Enough however on this subject 
for the present. | __Eprror. 


Arr. 13—ORPHIC SAYINGS. 
FROM GOETHE. 


DESTINY. 


According as the sun and planets saw 
From their bright thrones the moment of thy birth, 
Such is thy Destiny; and by that Law 
Thou must go on—and on—upon the earth. 
Such must thou be. Thyself thon cans’t not fly, 
So still do Sybils speak, have Prophets spoken. 
_ The living stamp, received from nature’s die, — 
No time can change, no art has ever broken. 


2,.CHANCE. 


Yet through these limits, sternly fixed to bound us, _ 
A pleasing, wandering form goes with and round us. 
Thou art not lonely—thou hast many brothers— 
Learning and acting, still art moved by others. 
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Chance takes or gives the thing while we pursue it— 
Our life’s a trifle, and we trifle through it. | 
The circling years go round. All keeps the same, 
The lamp stands waiting for the kindling flame. 


3. LOVE. 


It comes at last. From Heaven it falls, down darting, 
Whither from ancient chaos up it flew, 

Around it floats, now near and then departing. 

It fans the brow and breast the spring day through; 
Mournful, though sweet, a saddened bliss imparting, 
Rousing vague longings for the fair and true, 

Whilst most hearts fade away unfixed, alone, 

The noblest is devoted to the one. | 


4. NECESSITY. 


And so once more ’tis as the planets would, 
Conditions, limits, laws, our fate decide, _ 

We will the right, because we see we should, 

And thus, by our own hands our limbs are tied, 
The heart drives out its hopes, a much lov’d brood, 
At the stern must wishes and whims subside, 

So, after many years, in seeming free, 

More closely fettered than at first are we. 


5. HOPE. 


Yet shall these gates unfold, these walls give way; 
These barriers, rooted in the ancient hill, __ 
Are firm as primal rock; but rocks decay; 
One essence moves in life and freedom still, 
Through cloud,and mist, and storm to upper day, 
Lifts the sad heart, weak thoughts, and fainting will, 
Through every zone she ranges unconfined, 
She waves her wing—we leave time, space, behind. 


It is a question often asked of late, what were the philoso- 
phical and religious views of Goethe. We have translated and 
published the preceding poem, by way of giving an answer to 
the question. Five years ago, the name of Goethe was hardly 
known in England and America, except as the author of a 
“silly book Merther’—an incomprehensible play, Faust— 
and a tedious novel—Wilhelm Meister. So at least our 
critics called them. But now a revolution has taken place. 
Hardly a review or magazine appears that has not something 
in it about Goethe, and people begin to find with amazement 
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that a ce as original as Shakspeare, and as widely influen- 
tial as Voltaire, has been amongst us. Under these cireum- 
stances we feel disposed to contribute our item of information 
with respect to him. | | | | 

Goethe was a true eclectic philosopher. He was not an 
eclectic of the weak kind, who takes from different systems 
whatever suits his own narrow taste; but one of the strong 
_ kind, who fearlessly opens his mind wide to the influence 

of every system, confident that the truth contained in all 
will prove harmonious and consistent, and the errors of aH — 
_ will drop away, withered and harmless. Thus, in the follow- 
ing lines, we see the great ideas which have been the elements 
of 2 philosophies, united into one graceful, yet consistent 
whole. | 

First comes Destiny, an idea, on which many philosophies 
and religions have,been founded. The astrologers saw the 
‘future fate of the individual written in the heavenly houses, 
believing that 
“At our first birth, the wreath of love was woven, 
With sparkling stars for flowers.” 


The mussulman fatalists believed every man’s destiny writ- 
ten on his forehead, and the modern phrenologist justifies but 
extends this notion, finding it written over the whole skull. 
If you should bring together all those who believe a man’s 
destiny some way or other predestined, it is astonishing 
what a mixed multitude would be found together. The an- 
cient Pagan oracle seeker—the astrologer—the Gipsey fortune 
teller—the Turkish mufti-—John Calvin—Jos. Priestley—Dr. 
_Spiirzheim—would be all mingled together. A faith thus 
widely believed, must have its foundation in truth. Accord- 
ingly, each man receives at his birth, and carries through 
life, dispositions and tendencies which can never be destroyed, 
and which exercise a constant influence upon his character 
and conduct. 

But having received from nature an individual character, 
this is educated and modified by the influence of circum- 
stances. The schools of Locke, Hartley, Condillac, Robert 
_ Owen, and so forth, disregarding the original tendencies, sup- 
posed this whole character to result from the influence of cir- 
cumstances. A man’s mind, according to them, isa passive re- 
cipient of impressions from without, a sheet of white paper on 
_ which any thing can be written, a lump of clay to be moulded 

into any shape. This notion is one-sided and false, but it 
rests on a truth, for the influence of circumstances upon the 
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character is very great, and as constant through life as that of 
the natural tendencies. These come under the head of chance, 
being, as regards the man, fortuitous, and not to be calculated 
or arranged beforehand. | | 
- Still, however, we have not reached all the-sources of human 
character and conduct. As yet there is nothing like freedom. 
First come the native, inborn tendencies—then the stimulating 
and repressing influence of circumstance. But at last awakes 
a desire in the heart to attain some object, and it concentrates 
its faculties and powers in the pursuit. This is love. But as 
the objects of desire are infinitely various, it is soon perceived 
that some must be selected, others renounced. And at last 
the conviction dawns on the mind of the noblest, that the one 
great object of life can only be that eternal truth, that un- 
changing good, which is the same, whether it be called the 
law of God, or the law of nature, or the law of right reason. 
Here again comes limitation and necessity. Here is neces- 
sary renunciation, self-denial and sacrifice. But the difference is 
that we sacrifice voluntarily in the present case—that the neces- 
sity is a self-imposed one. And to compensate for all remains 
Hope—religious Hope. We trust that a futurity will atone | 
for present trial. We look forward to an explanation and 
compensation for all which is dark and sad below. Thus is 
religion the only supplement of philosophy, the only clue to 
the maze of life—the last great source of human action and 
character. And thus according to this poem the whole 
human character may be considered as resulting from inborn 
dispositions, outward influences, and personal efforts. The 
last are excited by objects of desire, controlled and concen- 
trated by the perception of ‘truth, and kept alive by religious 
hope. In this poem, then, we have the substance of the 
Philosophy of Goethe. pes | 
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Under this head we shall, in future, include notices of any 
interesting events in church or state, which may come under 
editorial observation in any of the western cities where we 
reside. Such memoranda may be useful, and serve to throw 
light on the shifting forms of western society and opinion. 
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The most noticeable events which have fallen in our way 
during the present month, are connected with the 


Fourth of July Celebration in Louisville. 


It may be necessary to premise, that for the last two years 
previous to the present, the Presbyterian churches in this 
place have conducted a celebration of the Sunday schools con- 


nected with their denomination, and the Episcopal, Methodist 


societies, &c. The Unitarian school, however, has never been 
invited to join. Wishing to know whether this course was 
deliberate or accidental, I called on Saturday, July 2d, upon 
Mr. A. Bayless, of this city, chairman of the committee of cele- 


| bration, to ask him the question. AsI have been accused of 
‘misrepresenting his remarks, I quote his own account of the 
matter, which contains all I have ever laid to his charge. 


“The Rev. Mr. Clarke, of the Unitarian Church in this city, called on me on 
Saturday the 2d inst. and enquired whether the Sunday School under the direction 


of their church, was at liberty to unite with the other schools of this city on the 


4th of July. To which I replied, that I knew of no invitation for them—that the 
society under which I acted agreed to unite with those schools only which were in 


- connexion with Evangelical churches, and that the Unitarian, Catholic, and 


Campbellite churches were not so considered. There was, however, no wish or 
intention to “proscribe little children.” But that in this instance, we could not 
separate the schools from the churches, as it was intended, the exercises should 


_ be conducted in accordance with the fundamental principles as held in common 


with Evangelical churches. Mr. Clarke remarked that it would be necessary for 
him to use the information I had given him. To which I stated he was at perfect 
liberty to do so, either through the press—from his pulpit—or in conversation, 


holding himself, however, accountable, for the manner in which he should do it, 


and that if it would answer his purposes better, he could use my name as giving 
him the information.” na | 


In consequence of this exclusion, and the irritation of feel- 
ing attending it among the children of our school, who, asso- 


ciated with the children of the other Sunday schools in week- 
_ day studies, had taken it for granted they would walk with the 


rest in the procession, I thought it necessary to do something 
farther. Accordingly, on the next morning, I drew the atten- 


_ tion of the children to the duty of forgiving those who treat us 


unkindly, as the condition of being ourselves forgiven by 
Almighty God our great sinfulness toward him. I explained 


to them also the reasons which had led those who were igno- 
‘rant of our teachings to think themselves right in thus ex- 
cluding us, and at last the children were left apparentlv in a 
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very pleasant and good humored state of feeling. I wished, 
however, that they should not be disappointed of their ex- 
pected pleasure, and therefore told them to come to the church 
on Monday afternoon at 4, and we would meet them there. 

Accordingly, we had a very pleasant meeting on the after- 
noon of the 4th, which was mage attended, owing to 
the sympathy taken by many in our children’s disappointment. 
At this meeting the following resolutions were passed, from a 
sense of what was due to ourselves and our cause. 


From the Louisville Journal. 


‘“‘At a meeting of parents, teachers and others, connected with the Unitarian 
church in this city, held in the church on Monday afternoon, July 4th, 1836, the 
following resolutions were moved and unanimously adopted. On motion of Mr. 
Leonard, it was resolved that they be published in the public prints. | 

Whereas, at the celebration of this National Anniversary by the children of 
Sunday Schools in this place, no invitation was extended to the children of our 
Sunday School to join in the procession; and this having occurred twice before, 
inquiry was made whether this omission was accidental or intended, and having __ 
been officially informed that they were intentionally excluded, on account of the 
religious opinions of their parents and teachers, and, whereas such a measure 
seems to us a new thing in Kentucky—wroang in itself; inconsistent with the 
spirit which should rule on such an occasion; and injurious to the cause of religion 
in the place—we feel bound to express our disapprobation of it. 

Therefore resolved, That differences of religious opinion should have no place in 
a celebration like the present. 

Resolved, That while every one ought to promote truth and oppose what he be- 
lieves error, it is equally his duty to do it in a Christian manner, and to use proper 
means to a proper end. t 

Resolved, That even supposing that the conductors of this celebration could in- 
fallibly know that they were right and we were wrong in matters of belief, they 
have in this matter opposed us in a wrong spirit and manner : 

Ist. By wounding the tender sensibilities of little children, who cannot under- 
stand why they should be excluded from the procession to which they had been 
looking forward, and on which they had set their hearts. ee 

2d. By bringing a cloud of sectarian feeling over the brightness of a day in 
which every American citizen should seek to promote harmony and union among 
all parties. | | | 

3d. By disregarding the Saviour’s solemn warning, “Take HEED how ye offend 
any of these little ones”—in presenting religion to them in features of harshness 
and exclusion, instead of gentleness and love. | ) 

4th. By judging hastily and without inquiry, that we taught heresies in our 
school. By hastily concluding that our children were instructed in doctrinal mat- 
ters—whereas if they had done their duty by inquiry, they would have found that 
we taught them nothing but love to God and man, repentance toward God, and | 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘That we have 4n our school the best books of all 
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persuasions; such works as the Pilgrim’s Progress and Abbott's Religious Works 
being freely used; and parents of many denominations sending us their children 
through choice. 
_ And now, having done our duty by testifying against the unchristian act toward 
our children, and thrown off all responsibility for any evil that may come from it, 
we have only to say that we forgive, from the bottom of our hearts, those who 
‘ook part in it, and hope that they may be brought to see their error so as to repent, 
and be forgiven by that Almighty Being, who is both their Father and our Father, 
our God and their God.” 

This matter has since very souch engaged the public atten- 
‘tion in our city. An almost universal expression of disgust 
and indignation arose from a community, quick to feel and 
ready to condemn any beginnings of persecution or intolerance. 
Several very sharp articles have appeared in the daily papers, 
containing severe personal remarks and recriminations. From 
this part of the dispute we have fortunately been enabled to 
keep clear, and so preserve our equanimity unruffled. Some 
counter resolutions were published by the Presbyterians, 
chiefly, as it should seem, to preserve Mr. Bayless from taking 
more honor in the transaction than he was able to carry. An 
article also apparently editorial, came forth in the columns of 
the paper edited by Rev. W. Breckenridge, of this city. We 
would w*'lingly let this pass unnoticed, for we think it does 
our brother no credit, but perhaps it is more polite to make a 
few extracts therefrom. | 

After an account of the transaction, there follow the reasons 
and justifications of the same. We were not a little amused 
at the lawyer-like skill with which the tables were turned 
upon us, and we, — Unitarians, were accused of attempting 
to persecute the Presbyterians and take from them their pre- 
cious rights. We still hope the author is not brother Breck- 
enridge. 

“There are three other religious bodies in the city—the Roman Catholics, the 
Unitarians, and the Campbellite Baptist, or Reformers, as they are commonly 
called—(we do not know the name by which they prefer to be called, or we would 
here use it with pleasure.) ‘These bodies were not invited to unite in the religious 
_ services above mentioned, simply because the persons performing these services 
_ hold no Christian communion with them. The opinions of them all are believed 
to be fundamentally erroneous, subversive of pure Christianity, and we have 
strong scruples of conscience against uniting with them in any religious services 
. which will be tantamount to a recognition on our part, of their Christian standing. 
_ We could not invite their Sabbath School children and not invite their teachers 
and pastors, without such apparent indecorum as we would not use; and therefore 
we chose to pursue our former course, and select our own company. With our 
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conscientious scruples no one has any concern. It is no man’s right to interfere— 

nniess in personal intercourse and Christian courtesy, he would seek to convince 

us of what he thought our error. As Christians, it is our duty to God and man 

to give no countenance, in religious intercourse, to those whom we suppose to 
deny fundamental truth or embrace vital error: As American citizens, we have a 

right to celebrate the day of our natiunal independence in such way, and with such 

companions as suit our own freedom of choice: As freemen, we have a right td 

choose our company on any occasion—and none may dictate to us on this subject. 

Apart from the religious question, it would be something new, in the history of 
manners, that polite and delicate gentlemen should wish to prescribe to others the 
society they should form—and sigh to the public because they are not of the party. 

Surely the 4th of July is not the day on which the curtailment of freedom shall 

begin. On this day, if on no other, we may choose our employments and our 
comrades. ”’ 


Our request then to let our little ones walk on the 4th in 
company with their children, is an attempt on their liberties 
“as Freemen”—“as American citizens”—and shows a desire 
to abridge their liberty of conscience! But worse things fol- 
low. We ventured to term their refusal an act of intolerance, 
and lo! we are denouncing their exercise of religious liberty, 
and calling in a mob to establish Unitarianism !!! 


“‘It is passing strange, then, that our simple exercise of that religious liberty 
which belong to us as American citizens, of worshipping God according to the dic- 
tates of our consciences, should have excited any commotion. And yet, it seems 

that not a few have thought themselves at liberty to exclaim against our “bigotry 

and intolerance.” Why is this done now! Does not every intelligent ran know 
that the sentiments which governed us have prevailed in our church from time im- 
memorial! Has not this same “exclusive” principle obtained as often as we have 
had a Sabbath School celebration in this city! Or is the human mind so rapidly on 
the march that we cannot now exercise, without denunciation, the religious liberty 
which was enjoyed last year! Has society so changed within a twelvemonth, that 
one set of gentlemen may now complain to the public that another set do not seek 
their company! Is it now necessary and proper that the secular press should be 
used to bring before the public, in terms of reprobation, the unobtrusive exercise 
of their rights by christian bodies! Or, are the churches of this land to change 
the sentiments which the Bible teaches, and the practice which centuries have 
sanctioned, at the good pleasure of men who profess no religion? Are we to have 
a mob to establish liberal christianity?” 


After this beautiful specimen of logic and pathos, the writer 
goes on to criticise our resolutions. He first seizes on an ap- 
parent error, which was pointed out to us while drawing u 
the resolutions, with a hint that it might be misconstrued. 
But we concluded any unsophisticated person could see that a 
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system which had been acted on by a particular body for two 
years might yet be “a new thing i in Kentucky.” 


“It is a little strange how that can be called a “new thing in Kentucky" which 
is just said to have “occurred twice before’’—that is, on two former years at the 
4th of July. Besides, that it must have been known to be the principle of those 
_ giving the offence, to hold no religious intercourse with Unitarian churches. It is 
a little strange too that the children should have been looking forward to this cele- 
bration, and should have “set their hearts” on it, when it must have been known 
to them, at least to their teachers, that the same thing (no invitation given them,) 

had occurred twice before.” 


Our friend forgets that little children are not sufficiently 
versed in the mazes of polemic theology to understand the 
reasonableness of the exclusive system. We have better 
things to employ them about when we meet them than the 
doctrines of the Trinity or Unity, Decrees or Election, Endless 
Punishment, or Universal Salvation. Our whole time has 
thus far been occupied with leading them to the Jesus Christ 
of the Gospels, and inducing them practically to believe in 
him. Though we had not been invited during the two pre- 
ceding years, we were not aware that we had been excluded 
with design. I did not for myself believe such a measure 
would be taken. I did not think any man or body of men 
would venture to assume such a responsibility, and I have sel- 
dom been more surprised than when Mr. hevtets coolly an- 
nounced to me that such was the fact. I did not think the 
force of sectarianism could go so far. It seems I had much 
undervalued its influence. The repetition however of a few 
such acts, will teach me to receive them with more equan- 
imity. I shall, in future, attempt to take these insults with 
less of that surprise, grief, and indignation, which I confess 

myself weak enough to have felt when I heard this purpose 
first distinctly stated by Mr. Bayless. But to proceed with 
friend Breckenridge: 


“We must say, too, that it seems to us disingenuous to give prominence, in the 


charges, to the exclusion of the children, and “wounding their tender sensibili-. 


ties,” when it must have been known to those who adopted the resolutions, that 
the principle on which the invitation was withheld was unwillingness to do what 
might be considered the recognition of a Unitarian Church as a Christian body— 
and not any unkindness to their children, or objection to their presence. Surely 
those who passed these resolutions know what it is to adopt and maintain 4 prin- 
ciple. We wish they had been candid in recognizing it, as the only true ground 
of offence, and there would have been Jess occasion to pray for our repentance and 
forgiveness.” 
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We gave prominence in our charges to the exclusion of the 
children, because the exclusion of the children was the thing 

we objected to. The whole of our os" it will be seen by 
looking at the resolutions, is, that they adopted a wrong way 
of opposing our doctrines. They have a right to oppose error 
of course. They have no right to oppose it in any way they 
choose. It is their duty, as Christians, to do nothing calcu-— 
lated to wound, irritate, or needlessly hurt the feelings of those 
who differ. That is not the Christian way of converting 
souls or intellects. Now we put it to their candor whether 
the steps here taken were not that kind. The morning of a 
great national anniversary breaks upon the city. It is the wish 
of every American to participate in the solemnities of the 
day. ° We wish our children to be taught to revere it. There 
is to be a public commemoration—a procession of children of 
Sunday Schools. Now, if there had been other processions 
which our children could have attended, the case would be 
different—but there are no other. If they do not attend this, 
they attend none. They are debarred the privilege of cele- 
brating the day. ‘They must stay at home, or stand in the 
street and see their acquaintances marching. Now those 
who got up the thing dad a right no doubt, to admit or ex- 
clude whom they chose. But was it right to exercise this | 
power in such a manner? Was it kind, was it doing as 
as they would be done by, was it Christian? You may call 
ita re _ celebration if yuu choose, but nobody regards 
it so. No one regards it as a sectarian occasion, on which a 
man must stand by himself to pray. It is the national cele- 
bration, in which all who believe in an overruling Providence, 
and a God of armies can join, and none ought directly or in- 
directly to be deprived of this privilege. 3 

Let it be remembered that we asked no participation in any 

of the religious exercises, except to listen to them. I distinctly 
stated to Mr. Bayless that I did not wish to take any lead in 
the matter—only to be permitted to follow. They might 
make their prayers, hymns and addresses as evangelical as 
they wished—we should not feel contaminated by listening 
to them. | 

And what a miserable equivocation is that contained in the 
fifth resolve of the Union, where it is asserted that “no children, 
were in fact, excluded from the celebration,” because “every 
ye - in the city would have been more than welcome to our 
ranks.” | 
No doubt of it. No doubt too that our children would be 
‘more than welcome to their Schools as members of the same. 
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No doubt, so great is their liberality, that we should be al! 
_ welcome to their churches, if we would buy pews and sit un- 
der their preaching. This reminds us of the peace offered by 
Jehu? “ls it Peace, Jehu?—What have I to do with peace ? 
Get thee behind me.” This kind of liberality is well worth — 
boasting of. | | | | 
- However the principle—the principle. This is what we 
ought to have noticed. Very well—we will notice the prin- 
ciple of exclusion here adopted. We intend to hold up this 
principle of exclusion in the light of truth, till it withers un- 
der the divine rays of the Gospel of love. | 
_ This principle is, that they will not recognize as Christians 
those who do not hold what they consider the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity. Bear this in mind, gentle reader—for 
this principle we will undertake to prove utterly subversive of 
Protestanism—wholly papistical, and the fountain of all big- 
otry. | 

They decide that we are no Christians—that we have no. 
claim to the Christian name or character. They are not judg- 
ing our opinions, now—they are judging us—our persons— 
our characters. Despising the command of Christ “Judge not, 
lest ye be judged”—not listening to the parable addressed to 
“certain which trusted in themselves that they were right- 
-eous, and despised others,’—passing by the xiv. chapter | 
of Romans, as though it was not in their Bible—they proceed 
to judge another man’s servants, and decide because they do 
not hold doctrines which they believe fundamental, that there- 
fore the men are no Christians. | 

And now we have one question to ask them. On what 
grounds do you decide that the doctrines we reject are funda- 
mental? Does the scripture assert that they are fundamental? 
Do the scriptures any where say “other foundation can no man 
lay than the doctrine of the Trinity, total Depravity, &c.?” 
Do the scriptures assert, “If thou shalt believe in thy heart that 
Christ is God, equal to the Father, thou shalt be saved?” Does 
the Bible proclaim—‘ Whoever believes in original sin is born 
of God?” Does St. John teach “every spirit that confesseth 
that Jesus is the Infinite Deity is of God?’ Show us declara- 
tions like these, and we grant that you stand on Protestant 
Bible ground. | 

But if none such are to be found, then it is only on the 
yours of their own speculations that they pronounce these 
doctrines fundamental. They are fundamental in their system 
—they are essential to the consistency of their scheme af 
theology. 
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In searching the scriptures, I find the following statements 
of fundamental doctrine: | | 
“The word of faith, says Paut, “which we preach” is 
“That if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and believe in thy heart that God hath raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved.” Rom. x. 9. 
“Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh, is of God.” 1, John iv. 2. 
“Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the son of God, God 
- dwelleth in him, and he in God.” 1, John, iv. 15. | 
“Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of 
Ged.” v. | 
With our whole heart we subscribe to these confessions, 
connected with salvation. by God’s word. But professed pro- 
testants substituting their own speculations in the place of the 
Bible doctrines—laying other foundations than that which is 
laid, even Christ—declare us no Christians. | 
With one more extract we conclude: 


“These resolutions are from the Unitarian Church alone. But it seems that 
equal offence has been given to the Roman Catholic and Campbellite Baptist 
churches. It is a little odd to find the only “true church” sympathizing with any 
of those whom she calls heretics. There will, probably, upon further acquaintance 
with each other, be found more points of similitude than any of them are willing 
to admit. It is certainly a “‘new thing in Kentucky,” to see the Roman Catholic, 
Unitarian, and Campbellite Churches, and their respective friends, making common 
cause—and, truly, so far as their classification together was concerned, we are 
justly charged with bringing about a ‘‘new thing.” We hope they will hold 
together.” 

As far as Unitarians are concerned, our affinity with the 
Roman Catholics consists in our being unwilling that they, 
any more than we, should be treated with unkindness. We 
rejoice to sympathize with the persecuted, whoever they are. 

e do not wish to see the Catholics slandered, excommunica- 
ted, or trampled upon any more than any other sect. But 
those who adopt the principles of exclusion, may find in them- 
selves “more points of similitude” to Catholicism than that of 
sympathy under common wrong. Without claiming infalli- 
bility, they act as though they were infallible—professing to. 
make the scriptures their only rule of faith, they make them 
void, by establishing human speculations in their place—while 
opposing Catholic intolerance, they carry its leading principle 
into the Protestant communion. If our connection with the — 
Catholics is one of sympathy—theirs is one of principle. Let 
understanding men decide which is the closest. : 


EDITOR. 
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“Aur. 15.—LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. Tue Docrer.—We have not read this book, but here is 
what a friend of excellent taste and judgment says of it. “I 
am very much fascinated with “The Docter.” There is a great 
deal of wit, a great many beautiful and new quotations from 
the old English writers; and the book is imbued with a rever- 
ence for antiquity, and is full of quiet, old fashioned, home 
things; written in a copious, easy style—such things as a man’s 
heart yearns to who is rather tired of the unimaginative every 
dayish glare of present life with its dust and struggle.” - 


2. Huenes & Breckinriper.—“A discussion of the ques- 
tion—Is the Roman Catholic Religion, in any or all its princi- 
ples or doctrines, inimical to civil or religious Liberty?—and of 
the question: “Js the Presbyterian Religion in any or all its 

Inciples or doctrines inimical to ctvil or religious liberty?” 

This book was handed us by Mr. Rice, and we have looked 
through it with interest, and may give it a more extended no- 
tice. At present we can offer no higher testimony to the 
zeal, ability and learning of its authors than by stating that 
they appear to have established both of their prepositions. 


3. Way to vo Gooo—By Jacob Abbott. This book com- 
pletes the series of which “The Young Christian” and “The 
Corner Stone” form the other two parts. We can hardly give 
it higher praise than to say it is equal to its predecessors. The 
whole series is calculated todo immense good. Calvinism was 
surely never thus set forth before. Even where we disagree 
from the author, we find his opinions rational to him, and in- 
telligible to every body. We aresure of what he means, and 
his reasons for believing. He does not walk in darkness. 
There is no mysticism about him, we know where to find him. 
He does not dogmatize, nor denounce, nor scold. He argues, 
and pleads, and persuades. His books are filled with the most 
devout spirit of sincere piety. We feel in a religious atmos- 
phere while we read—the spirit of God seems to brood over 
the pages—they are instinct with Faith, Hope and Love. We 
_ Shall take further notice of these books, for they deserve re- 

peated reading from all. They have been denounced, as might 
have been expected, by those who are frozen in the stiff letter 
_ of orthodoxy, by those who cannot allow that there ever may 
_ be differences of operation yet the same Lord—by those who 
judge that John Calvin and the Westminster Assembly have 
learnt all that is to be found in the Bible. But the common 
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people hear him gladly. All who have open minds and teach- 
able hearts, and who are willing to receive the kingdom of 
God like little children, to lay aside preconceived opinions, 
weether orthodox or liberal, Trinitarian or Unitarian; all these 
have found great comfort in the books of Jacob Abbott. 


4. Bishop Smirn on THE STATE OF THE CHuROH. The 
first article in Wood’s New-York Review of June, is from the 
pure and liberal mind of Bishop Smith of this State. Lifted 
above the spirit of party by a sincere devotion to the spiritual 
interests of all saaishind, he is enabled to take views so broad 
as to startle and alarm the devotees of sects and names. The 
present article is less than six pages in length, but probably 
- will exercise a greater influence than all the other articles in 

the number taken together. The following answer to the 
question, how is the Church to be kept pure? will give a glimpse 
at the nature of the Bishop’s views: | | 


“It is, says the modern puritan, by adopting the principle that, by a close perso- 
nal examination into the signs of conversion, none but the changed at heart shall 
be received to a participation in the sacraments. It is, says the Christian of the 
Old School, and of the days of Cyprian, by receiving aLt upon their serious pro- 
fession, THEM and THEIR CHILDREN, and dein to keep the Church as pure a8 pos- 
sible by strict discipline.” 


- 


CORRECTION. 


Dear Sir:—In the article on Miss Beecher’s Letters, in your July No. I notice 
some very confused reasoning (p. 856.) It is said, that unless it be shown that 
‘‘man will love more strongly a Being that left this world some centuries since for 
his good, thana Being that guards him daily,” “it is not clear that God’s identity 
with Christ will induce us to love him any the more.” This was not intended; the 
argument should have been merely that the chief ground of our love to God could 
not be His death in the form of Jesus, unless “man will love more strongly, &e.”’ - 
Miss B’s argument for a belief in the Divinity of Christ is, to think, answered first 
by the trait in human nature referred to, viz: a disposition to love present benefac- 
tors, which does away with the idea that our Supreme love will be given to Christ, 
and also by our inability to think it any sacrifice for the Almighty to lay down a 
human form. J. HP. 


PAYMENTS RECEIVED SINCE OUR LAST NOTICE. | 


Louisville —F. E. Goddard, J. Cochran, Mr. Pea, $5; H. Pirtle, Esq. E. H. 
Lewis, Mann Butler. Philadelphia.—E. G. Peabody, Vol. I. and II., $600. 
Meadville, Pa.—H. G. Huidekoper, 2 copies; A. Huidekoper, F. Huidekoper, 
Hon. S. Barlow, O. Hastings. Cincinnati—Mrs. Wood. St. Louis.—Stone, 
Field & Co., James Andrews, Smith, Brothers & Co., C. Nichols, A. G. Farwell. 
Princeton, Miss.—Dr. J. Y. Dashiell. Augusta, Ga.—Rev. S. Bulfinch. — 

f ere, Iil.—For Vol. 2, David B. Jackson, John S. Hayward, Andrew W 
ey. 
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WESTERN MESSENGER; 


DEVOTED TO RELIGION AND LITERATURE. 


Vol, II, SEPTEMBER, 1836. No, 2. 


Art. 1.—THE ATONEMENT. 
The Contradiction in the Doctrine of the Atonement stated and 
removed. 


Translated from the German of WitHEL Travucotr Krug, Professor in the 
University at Leipsic. | 


PREFACE. 


The doctrine of the aronemMENT is unquestionably a funda- 
mental doctrine of the Christian Religion. It is so often and 
so emphatically introduced in the records of this religion, the 
whole object of the Founder of Christianity is so often and so 
significantly defined in such terms as—Jesus Christ was sent 
to “reconcile” men with God, to blot out their guilt, to give his 
life as a “ransom” for them, that the effort is in vain to criti- 
cise or explain away this doctrine from the scriptures of the 
~ New Testament. Notwithstanding this, the doctrine of the 
Atonement has always, and especially in latter days, met with 
so much and so violent opposition, even from the best intel- 
lects, that it seems almost to have become a characteristic 
mark of enlightened views of Theology, not to believe in this 
doctrine, but to regard it merely as a relic, which, from the 
superstitious ideas of antiquity, was introduced into Chris- 
tianity by its earliest, but not sufficiently instructed teachers. 

A celebrated event in the church of the Augsburgh Confes- 
-sion* first drew the serious attention of the writer to this most 

important subject. But he did not venture, as a citizen of the 


* A fast-day sermon, preached by Reinhard, at Dresden, on the work of Atone- 
ment, which attracted much notice. | | : 
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state in which that event occurred, to make his sentiments 
publicly known, for fear of being in one way or another, mis- 
understood. Now that he finds himself in a freer field of 
action, and in connections which make the repeated consid- 
eration of theological subjects his duty,* he has no longer 
any reluctance to declare openly and frankly what are the 
results of his former and recent investigations in regard to the - 
doctrine in question. | 

This treatise will be taken up under a great disadvantage if 
it is supposed that it has a controversial bearing. It has abso- — 
lutely no such bearing, neither offensive nor defensive, but 
peculiarly a pacific bearing. It was composed in a quiet, 
dispassionate, peaceful spirit. In a quiet, dispassionate and 
peaceful spirit, it should be read. He who does not read it 
in this spirit, must miss its true object. But the blame be- 
longs not to the author. | : | 
_ We now live, both in a literary, ecclesiastical, and political 
respect, in an age of parties, excitements, and opposition. 
Quiet examination, calm hearing and weighing of reasons, 
firm hold of the thing itself, without respect to the person, 
are seldom found among the contending parties. Therefore, 
the controversy about any one point will never be brought to 
an end until the parties are wearied out, and the public 
attracted by some new dispute, are no longer interested in 
those that have gone before. I do not know whether it has 
been always so in the world; I only know that it ought not 
soto be. But what good does it do to say this, when no one © 
pays any attention to it. e | 

There are readers, who wish to learn definitely from the 
title of a writing, what the substance or the final result is. 
On this result they have already formed their opinion. They 
merely turn over the leaves of the work. They find in it 
some things which seem to favor their opinion, and so far the 
work is good. If they find in it any opposing sentiments, the 
work is good for nothing, or it is perhaps a decidedly bad 
work. This treatise is not for such readers. It needs to be 
read from beginning to end. The reader must meanwhile | 
_ forget his own opinion, and give himself, with undivided — 
attention and impartial mind to the task. When he has so 
read the writing, he can pass judgment upon it. Let his 
judgment be what it may, he will at least do the justice to the 
writer, to allow, that he is no enemy to virtue and religion, 
and consequently no enemy to Christianity. __ 

The course of the investigation is briefly this. In the in- 

* He was engaged to deliver a course of theological lectures at Frankfort. 
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troduction, a few fundamental ideas and propositions will be 
laid down, which appear necessary to understanding the in- 
vestigation. These must always be present to the reader. 
Hence they are stated with all possible brevity and distinct- 
ness. Then the investigation divides itself into two parts. 
In the first will be stated the conflict of reason in the doctrine 
of the Atonement. It will be shown that reason here naturally 
falls into a conflict with itself, because the question on the 
possibility of God’s reconciliation with man may be answered 
in two different ways, and both answers may be demon- 
strated. One answer is stated and demonstrated as thesis, the 
other as antithesis. In the second section the conflict of reason 
in the doctrine of the Atonement, will be reconciled. In this, it 
will be shown, that there is a third position which contains the 
synthesis between the thesis and antithesis, and which alone can 
satisfy the reason. But is reason the tribunal before which this 
case is to be tried? Is this tribunal competent? I think that it is. 
Reason is a gift of God. What God has given us, we ought to 
use, and to use wholly and thoroughly. If we would use reason 
wholly and thoroughly, we must examine into every thing 
which is presented for the knowledge or the conviction of 
man. We must see how it can be applied to the matter, 
how far its ideas and principles suffice. If any matter is 
absolutely and entirely withdrawn from the examination ot 
reason, its truth must of course be suspected. An honorable 
man does not fear the strictest investigation. A revealed 
command of the Deity bids us “Prove all things.” How shall 
we prove all things, but by reason? We must then adhere to 
the position, that whatever contradicts the established and 
universal principles of reason, cannot possibly be good and 
true. Suppose any one, for example, should say, twice two 
is not four, or the points in the circumference of a circle are 
not all equi-distant from the centre, or a change can take 
place in the world without a cause, we could not rationally 
believe him, even if he should perform signs and wonders, in 
comparison with which the miracles of Christ and Moses and 
all the Prophets and Apostles would be trifles. 

The question, or rather the controversy, whether reason in 
matters of faith, particularly in matters of revealed religion, 
should have a voice, is fundamentally.a very strange contro- 
versy. He who denies to reason the right of having a voice, 
with what does he make the denial?—by what weapon does he 
contend? Still by means of reason. 

Or, would he, renouncing his reason, argue irrationally? 
If he contends with reason against reason, he contradicts him- 
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self, since he thereby recognizes the authority of reason. But 
he who advocates the right of reason, with what does he seek 
to refute his opponent? Still by means of reason? But just 
now his opponent called that in question. Then each of them > 
runs into a sophism, since both of them contend for and against 
reason by means of reason. If they contend from revelation, 
then they must first by means of reason, seek and show proof of 
the validity of revelation. Thus are they entangled in this | 
snare. I think then, we had better give up this strange con- 
troversy, and let every one employ his reason as well as he can. 
But then the reason of one man may conflict with the reason of 
another! The universal human reason—otherwise called sound 
reason—will in the end gain advantage from the conflict, if it 
is only employed rationally, that is, without passion and with- 
out violence. Since what is true and good must at last conquer, 
because it remains eternally true and good. The false and the 
had must sooner or later fall to the ground. ae 
Written at Frankfort, on the Oder at the endof the year 1801. 


INTRODUCTION.* 


1. The Moral Law of God demands not only an outward, 
hut also an inner obedience. Man must observe it not merely 
in deed, but also in affection; he must not only do what the’ 
law commands; but he must also do it because the law com- 
mands it; he must fulfil his bidden duty, not from secondary 
considerations, (such as fear of disagreeable, or hope of agreea- 
ble consequences,) but because what is commanded is his duty 
and obligation, because he would deny his dignity, as a rational 
and free agent, and assimilate himself to the brutes, if he did 
not follow reason, but mere instinct—in a word, he must act 
from reverence for the law itself. Such a compliance with 
the law is sincere and conscientious. | | | 

2. The law demands not merely a half, but an entire obedience; 
man must not only fulfil some of his duties, but all of them, 
without exception. Since by every exception which he makes © 
in gratification of his inclinations, he must betray his want of 
respect for the law. Obedience to the law, ought therefore to. 
he thorough. | 

3. The religious man considers God as his judge; that is, he 
regards him as judging his moral condition, and as arranging 
his outward condition in reference to that. For one cannot 

help thinking that God wishes it to go well with the good, and 


* Some passages of the introduction are left out in thg translation. 
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badly with the bad. Every man must receive what his 
actions, together with the dispositions at their foundation, de- 
serve; there must be a certain connection between the moral 
and physical condition of men. The eternal laws of Justice 
demand this. 

4. God as Judge, is accordingly regarded as a righteous 
remunerator, consequently as rewarding and punishing, ac- 
cording as the moral condi.ion of man requires. The one is 
the necessary consequence of his gr in the good, the 
other the necessary consequence of his displeasure with the 
bad. He who pleases God, will be, or rather is, blessed; he 
who displeases him, is cursed. ae 

5. If man allows himself to be actuated in his conduct, 
either by prospect.of reward or prospect of punishment, since 
in the former case his obedience must be mercenary, and in 
the latter case slavish. and consequently in neither case con- 
scientious, God cannot on that account have any approbation 
of him. The religious man therefore, in reference to the 
divine approbation or displeasure cannot be indifferent, since 
he would thereby manifest want of respect towards God as 
a Holy Law-Giver, consequently towards the Law as the 
will of God, and of course must be morally wrong in dispo- 
sition. The question then very naturally arises among men, 
By what means can I obtain the Divine Favor?* | 


*If we represent the displeasure of God at sin, after the manner of human 
_ feelings, we may express the question thus: ‘By what means can the sinner be 
— reconciled with God,’”’ or what amounts to the same thing—‘*How can God be 
reconciled with the sinner?” And if we regard the displeasure of God as the loss 
of his grace, we may then put the question in this form: ‘How can the sinner 
again obtain the grace of God?” These expressions are not to be rejected, 
although they are borrowed from the passions of man. Since man cannot speak 
of God otherwise than humanly, even the fundamental expressions, pleasure and 
displeasure, when applied to God, are borrowed from human feelings, since they 
are derived from the mode and manner in which we are affected by certain objects 
But our modes of feeling cannot be strictly attributed to God. Such expressions, 
therefore, when applied to God, must be understood analogically; that is, they 
should be understood to signify only something similar in God, for which we have 
_ no definite expression. Meanwhile, some expressions are more liable to be mis- 
understood than others. We abide then rather by the form, ‘““How can man obtain 
the divine favor?” The,answer to this question makes the object of the doctrine 
of the Atonement. The Atonement moreover may be spoken of in reference to 
its effect as redemption. Since man is thereby freed from the displeasure, the 
anger, the condemnation of God, and from all the unhappy consequences; he 1s 
thereby saved from the perdition in which he finds himself. 
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5, This question must arise in a man’s mind, as often as he 
sees himself in a moral condition, which necessarily makes him 
an object of the Divine displeasure. He must, even were this 
divine displeasure entirely arbitrary, still wish to be restored 
to God’s favor; he must consequently wish to know how this 
can be done; he must also seek to answer the question, if no 
with perfect certainty, at least with an approach to it. | 

7. In reply to this question, reason appears to fall into the 
contradiction with itself, in which it is entangled in the solution 
of other problems. Since a double reply, an affirmative and 
a negative may be given to every question, so also in regard 
to this question, an affirmative and negative reply may be 
given, and (what is the main point) not only may be given, 
but may be demonstrated. | - 

8. We can either maintain that man can, by his own efforts, 
obtain the divine favor—or we can maintain, that man cannot 
hy his own efforts, but by the efforts of another may obtain the 
divine favor. | 

9. This contradiction may be set forth most clearly by 
placing two persons in opposition to each other, one of whom 
will maintain the affirmative answer (the proposition or thesis;) _ 
the other the negative answer, (the opposition or antithesis.) 
We will call the first person A., the second person B. | 

10. It may be presupposed upon good grounds, that, if 
reason itself is entangled in a contradiction in reply to a ques- 
tion, this very reason, (as soon as it is attentive to its own 
mode of procedure, and thereby enabled to see the one-sided 
view of the matter whence the contradiction arises,) can so 
iar remove this contradiction, as to give a synthesis, by which 
the conflict between thesis and antithesis can be made to dis- 
appear. Therefore our investigation must be divided into 
two parts; the first of which represents the conflict of reason in 
the doctrine of the atonement, and the second of which re- 
moves it. 


SECTION FIRST. 
Lixhibition of the Conflict of Reason with itself in the Doc- 
| _trine of the Atonement. : 
A. THESIS: 
Man is able by himself to obtain the Divine Favor. 
DEMONSTRATION. 


_ God can take pleasure only in what is good; since he himself 
is good in the highest sense of the term. God can therefore 
take pleasure in man, only in so far as he is good—that is 
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morally good.* Man can be rightly called morally good, 
and therefore be acceptable to God, only when his will with 
the actions flowing from it, is conformed to the moral law, as 
the Divine will. Although the will of another may be ever 
so much conformed to the divine law, God cannot consistently 
regard with favor him whose will is not conformed to the 
divine law; he cannot without violation of the eternal laws of 
justice, according to which every one receives the reward of 
his own conduct, impute to any man as meritorious what is 
not his own work. Therefore, man can only by his own will 
obtain the divine approbation; he must fit himself for all that 
shall come to him as a consequence of the divine favor, so at 
least as not to be unworthy of this consequence. We are 
therefore right in saying, man can and must by his own merit 
be justified and saved.f 

This proof can also be thus stated. Suppose the merit of 
another person is brought to aid a man, which he has only to 
receive and adopt by faith; still, even this reception and adop- 
tion must be regarded as the act of his own free-will; this act 
at least must belong to him, as his own merit; he must at least 
make himself entitled to the divine favor, on the ground that 
he received and adopted faithfully what was commanded him 
by God. For if the faith with which he adopts the merit of 
another, is also imparted to him by God, this influence from 
God can either be resisted or it is irresistible: if it can be 
resisted, then surely the merit belongs.to man of not resisting 
the influence. If it is irresistible, then no man can be blamed 
for want of faith, because the cause of this want rests entirely 
with God: and secondly the man of faith is degraded into a 
mere machine, and even a beast, a plant, or a block might have 
faith; and thirdly, the whole system of vicarious merit is 
superfluous; since God need only give each man, instead of 
faith in the merits of another, a sutlicient quantity of personal 
merit, in order to be able to regard him with approbation. 


* Since the favor of God is here considered, as retributive, it can be extend- 

ed only to moral goodness. The human race shares in common with all God's 
creatures the pleasure he takes in all natural good, according to the well known 
expression, God saw every thing that he had made and behold it was very good. 
This kind of satisfaction appertains to him, as the Creator—the other he feels as 
t Justification here denotes a fitness for receiving the divine approbation, 
salvation the consequence of that approbation, and merit any source from which 
comes that fitness in the individual. If it comes through my own exertions it is 
my own merit, if through the exertions of another, it is another’s merit. 
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But would not all this at last result in an aimless trifling of the © 
Deity with man or rather with himself; and can any one, who 
has the least notion of the infinite majesty of the Most High, 
endure such a thought for a moment? goes 


B. ANTITHESIS. 


Man cannot of himself obtain the Divine Approbation; he 
‘must therefore obtain it through another or vicariously. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


- God can take pleasure only in what is good; since he him- 
self is good in the highest sense of the word. God can there- 
fore take pleasure in man, only in so far as he is good, that is 
morally good* Man can be called truly ore? good, and 
therefore well pleasing to God, when his will with the 
actions flowing from it, is conformed to the law, as the Divine 
Will. While the will is not conformed to the law, man wills 
otherwise than God wills, and otherwise than what, as a Holy 
Being, he can approve. But conformity of will to the Divine 
Law is nothing less than a thorough harmony of will with the 
law, or moral perfection. So long therefore as man is not in 
_ harmony with the law, (both in action and in heart,) so long 
his will is not conformed to the law; and this discord between 
the human will and the divine must necessarily be an object of 
the divine displeasure. Now it is an undoubted matter of 
fact, that all men sin. Also every man’s conscience will tell 
him if he will only turn his attention to himself, that if he 
_ does not actually always transgress the law, yet he is often 
inclined to do so. And experience teaches, that this incli- 
nation to sin appears in men as soon as they begin to exercise 
their freedom, that, therefore, this inclination is, as it were, — 
rooted in human nature, and that we have to contend with it 
incessantly, as with an enemy who is always threatening us. 
Even if any one is found in the way of improvement, yet he 
cannot, with all his striving after moral perfection, attain to 
true perfection. His virtue is and always remains imperfect, 
and therefore, in as much as it is so, he is an object of the 
divine displeasure. If he would still make himself entitled to 
the divine favor, according to our supposition, he cannot do it 
of himself; he must through another obtain those blessings, 
which are consequences of the divine favor, in order that he 
may not at last be undeserving these consequences. We can 


* See the first observation in the preceding demonstration. 
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hence rightly say, a man cannot by his own merit, but he 
must by the merit of another, be justified and saved. 

This proof may also be thus stated: if a man would better 
himself, and thereby obtain the divine approbation, he must 


pass from evil to good. But in order to be able even to 


resolve on improvement, he must already love the good and 
abhor the evil; he must at least, in inclination be a good man. 
But this is the main thing, and causes the chief difficulty. 


Since, if the disposition only is “es the conduct will take 
- care of itself. Hence it is absolutely inconceivable how a 


man can become good and well-pleasing to God, except aid 
from a foreign source be given him. He is not only wanting 
in merit of his own, but we cannot even see how he can ob- 
tain it unless the merit of another is given him, which he 
makes his own by faith, and for the sake of which, God gives 
him his approbation. Hence Kckartshausen, in his work en- 
titled “Faith in Christ, the shortest way to God”—justly calls 


~ on man: “Leave all your struggling after virtue, weak mortal! © 


ou cannot attain to it—neither by your reason nor by your 
eart. Abanden all your strivings to raise yourself up; you 


are sunk too low. And yet there remains for you a great 


support in your misery: this can lift you up: on this you must 


climb. This pillar of support is Christ, and this climbing up 


is faith in him. You are nothing without him and every 


thing with him. You can do nothing by yourself, he alone 


does every thing for you. As little merit as the wood of a 
flute, which the musician’s breath blows, has in the beautiful 
concert; so little merit have you in all the good that is within 
you. All the good belongs to the Lord; the evil only is ours; 
as the rough unsusceptibility of tone belongs to the wood 
from which the flute is made. Art first shapes the incapable 
wood into the flute, and the artist plays on the flute harmo- 
nious tones. Thus the grace of God and his merit forms our 


' hearts into members of his kingdom, and his own glorious ex- 


cellence produces the excellent in us.” 


SUPPLEMENT, 


To the Exhibition of the Conflict of Reason with itself in the 
| Doctrine of the Atonement. Bee 


Here then we have hit upon one of the strangest phenomena 
in the human mind. Reason cannot help asking itself the 
question: “How and by what means can man obtain the 
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divine favor? But while it seeks to answer the question, it 
falls into a manifest contradiction with itself. On the one 
side it is said, either man cannot obtain the Divine favor, or 
he must obtain it by himself, since God must find in man 
those qualities which God approves. And even if any thing 
is offered him from without, which can make him acceptable 
to God, he must at least receive this offering of his own free- 
will, and make use of it. His will must at last contain the 
peculiar ground of the divine favor; he cannot by mere passive- 
ness obtain this favor, but he must obtain it by his own volun- 
tary activity. But on the other side it is said, “Either man 
cannot obtain the Divine approbation, or he must obtain it — 
through another. Since God can have no pleasure in imper- 
fection, and man is and ever remains imperfect; much as he 
may strive after goodness, his will is not actually conformed 
to the law; and therefore he cannot of himself obtain the 
favor of God. It is clear from our very statement that these 
contradictions are not produced by an artful sophistry—by a 
mere confusion of seeming reasons. They are founded on the 
very nature of the human intellect. It is the necessary result 
of reflection on the conditions of moral retribution on the one 
side, and on the nature of our moral condition on the other. 
Hence at one time the thesis, and at another the anti-thesis, 
presents itself vividly to the eyes of the thoughtful and well- _ 
disposed man, according as he directs his attention to this 
side or to that, so that he wavers hither and thither, and in- 
clines now to one and now to the other. 

At one time a man says to himself thus: “I must certainly 
work out my own moral improvement, if the Holy one is to 
look on me with satisfaction!” At another time he says to 
himself the contrary: ‘Some means must be given me where- 
by my imperfection may be amended in the eyes of God, my 
sinfulness blotted out, if the Holy One is to regard me, an im- 
perfect man, with favor.” : | 

We may, by observation of ourselves, and of others, easily re- 
mark, that the antithesis presents itself to the mind with 
peculiar vividness, when the mind is siezed with a strong 
sense of its own imperfection, when conscience suddenly 
wakes up after the performance of an immoral act, and brings 
a lively remembrance of all former misdeeds. | 

Hence the dying so commonly incline to the side of the — 
antithesis. Since, when death approaches, conscience is most 
vividly wakened because the sensible world fades from the 
view, and the spiritual world draws nearer. The account 
now seems closed, the prospect of atoning for past evil, by a 
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good life, disappears, and the Judge of the world, in his awful 
majesty, stands before the terrified sinner. Then is the doc- 
trine of vicarious merit glad and welcome tidings. And hence 
itis easy to see why old men, who have led dissolute lives in 
their youth, should very much depend upon this doctrine. 
We shall find, on personal observation, traces of this con- 
tradiction in all writings that have ever been written on the 
doctrine of the Atonement, and on every kindred subject. 
Read, for example, the works that have appeared upon Rein- 
hard’s famous sermon “on the free grace of God,” as well for it 
as against it. Is not here the thesis, there the anti-thesis? 
Are not both the propositions in some of these works stated so 
expressly and with such important reasons, that we are at last 
perplexed to know for which we ought to decide.* Or read 
the works of St. Augustine and his opponents, or of Luther 
and his opponents, upon this subject! This contradiction will 
appear throughout to the eyes of the attentive reader with 
such clearness, that he will surely never accuse us of having 
purposely set reason agaitst itself, in order to amuse ourselves 
with the conflict, or take advantage of the reader by con- 
fusing his ideas. Even the simple fact, that men from the 
first, or as soon as their moral capacities are developed, regard 
a virtuous life and consequently self-effected improvement, as 
the condition of the Divine approbation, and at the same time 
think on some means of appeasing the Deity, and consequently 
seek an outward interposition for the Divine favor—this fact, 
undeniable and apparent, both among sacred and _ profane 
writers, must free us from the reproach of having purposely 
originated this contradiction. It has shown its influence 
through all ages heretofore, and it needs now no very great 
_ discrimination, nor remarkable historical learning, to find the 
plainest traces of it in human actions and opinions. 
What then follows from this singular contradiction of 
reason with itself? The most obvious consequence, which 
any one could infer, would be this: “Reason cannot and must 
not decide on this matter; it must await and receive the de- 
cision of a higher revelation; God himself must teach man, 
how and by what means he can obtain his favor. God must 
tell us whether thesis or anti-thests is true.” 
_ * This conclusion “J know not what I ought to believe,” sometimes, also, with 

the additional remark, ‘Theologians themselves do not know’’—I have so often 
heard in this discussion, both from clergy and laity, learned and unlearned, old and 
young, that I regard it as a meritorious labor to make a fundamental analysis of 
the subject, in order to stop the progress of this most dangerous Religious Indif- 
ference. | 
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We will not now press the idea, that if reason, which comes 
from God, the fountain of all good, bewilders us in a labyrinth, 
it may at least be presumed that it will, when it has narrowly 
examined its own processes, find also some clue in itself to 
lead us out again. We rather take up the aforesaid reply 

ractically, and refer immediately to the Christian Revelation. 
We therefore open the book which contains this revelation, 
and meet first with the following expression of the Apostle 
Paul in his letter to the Romans. « Chap. iii. verses 23—28. 


“For all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God; being justified freely 
by his grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness 
for the remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God; to declare, 
I say, at this time his righteousness: that he might be just, and the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus. Where is boasting then? It is excluded. By what 
law! Of works! Nay; but by the law of faith. Therefore we conclude that a - 
man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law.” 


We read on farther, and meet with another decision, from 
the Apostle James, in the general Epistle. Chap. ii. 14—24. 


“What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath faith, and have not 
works? Can faith save him? If a brother or sister be naked, snd destitute of 
daily food, and one of you say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and 
filled; notwithstanding ye give them not those things which be needful for the 
body; what doth it profit?’ Even so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone. 
Yea, a man may say, hou hast faith, and I have works: shew me thy faith with- 
out thy works, and I will shew thee my faith by my works. Thou believest that 
there is one God, thou dost well. The devils ziso believe and tremble. But 
wilt thou know, O vain mau! that faith without works is dead. Was not Abra-— 
ham our father justified by works when he had offered his son Isaac upon the 
altar! Seest thou how faith wrought with his works, and by works was faith 
made perfect! And the scripture was fulfilled which saith, Abraham believed God, 
and it was imputed unto him for righteouousness: and he was called the friend 
of God. Ye see then, how by works a man justified, and not by faith only.”* _ 


What then do we find in these two most remarkable 
passages?! Need we again refer to our contradiction? Does 
not our ¢hests lie in the last passage—by himself, through good 
works must a man become well-pleasing to God, and be justi- 
fied and saved, and,—and in the first passage is not our anti- 
thesis found—anot by himself, not by good works, but by faith 

* Here the word ‘only’ (monon) stands actually in the text. If, as is highly e, James 


had, if not the Epistle to the Romans, at least the well known doctrine of aul, before his 


eyes, it appears hence more clear! wi 
into the Pauline text. J, that Luther not without reason introduced this word 


of 
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‘in vicarious merit, may man become acceptable to God, justi- 
fied and saved—so clear, so plain, that those must be entirely 
blinded by prejudice, who do not see it. Our A gos and great 
Luther saw this, who was seldom wrong in such matters, and 
who only wanted a fundamental knowledge of critical inter- 
pretation, in order to be the greatest interpreter and translator 
of the Bible. He saw this (Jacobus directe contra Paulum 
opertbus justificationem tribuit—James, in direct opposition to 
Paul, attributes justification to works—are his words,) and 
what did he do? He could not find the synthesis between 
_ thesis and antithesis, he immediately turned (from reasons 
which is not in place here to mention) to the side of the 
Pauline anti-thesis, and rejected the epistle of James, so ex-. 
cellent in other respects, as being an epistle of straw, and not 
apostolical, not Christian.* | | 
This great man was unquestionably rash in this; since by a 
critical, or rather an uncritical decision he cut the knot, which 
he should have untied by reason and philosophy, not by inter- 
pretation, as Wetstein and other theologians have done; a 
rashness which we ca: pardon in him, on account of his living 
zeal for all that he held to be true and good. It is very clear 
from this and other principles stated by us, that Luther found 
our alleged contradiction (even verbally according to his own 
translation) in the above cited passages, and that he himselt 
did not wilfully introduce it. Now no other passage is found 
in scripture, wherein t!:is contradiction is actually solved—. e. 
a passage in which such a solution is given in clear and simple 
terms. In general, the Bible demands at one time a holy life. 


* Luther fell here into the same fault into which many recent theologians have 
fallen, of criticising or explaining away passages of scripture merely on dogmatic 
grounds. He concluded, that because James, directly contrary to Paul, attributes 
_ justification to works, James’ epistle is good for nothing. Wetstein nghtly blames 
this conclusion, and replies, that we might as well reverse the decision and reject 
the view of Paul. He therefore seeks to reconcile James and Paul, and maintains 
that the former by works refc cred to moral conduct, the latter to Mosaic nites 
But theologians have already very judiciously and rightly rejected this explanation. 
Since Paul, in the subsequent passage, refers, like James, to Abraham, who knew 
nothing of the ceremonial law (Compare Rom. iv. 1—3, with James ni. 21—23). 
And if Abraham, from faith and obedience toward God, was ready to sacrifice his 
dearest and (from Sarah) his only son, this was no work of the ceremonial law! 
_ The opposition between Paul and James is manifest. The one allows Abraham © 
to have been justified by faith, the other by works. If James had written as much 

and as expressly on the subject, as Paul, the subject would have been less involved 
in doubt. The sequel of this treatise will show, if there be not another way of 
reconciling the iwo. | | 
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as the condition of divine favor, and at another it refers to 
faith in Jesus as the condition; now it holds up the example of 
Jesus for our imitation, and again it represents the death of 
Jesus as the great propitiation; now it is the self-wrought 
virtue of a man, now the merits of Jesus, upon which the 
salvation of man is made to depend. Therefore, the theolo- 
gian can never find his way out of the difficulty by exegesis 
alone, but he must take refuge in reasoning; that is, he should 
consider this contradiction, which the scriptures exhibit, with- 
out solving it, as a subject of his farther reflection upon the 
doctrines of scripture, as much as any problem for philoso- 
phical reasoning. He must therefore seek to find by his own 
reflection, the reconciliation or synthesis between the thesis 
and antithesis in the scripture; and no one can blame him for 
this, since scripture itself has made it necessary for him to 
inquire how the seeming contradiction can be solved. Each 
one who respects the scripture should know for his own satis- 
faction, and in order to defend its authority, that this contra- 
diction is not real, but only apparent. 

But before we attempt the enquiry, let us be allowed a_ 
single remark. If this often mentioned contradiction is found 
in reason, as well as scripture, ought not this consideration 
to make us discreet and tolerant towards one another in re- 

ard to the differences of opinion upon this point. Cannot 

th A. who maintains the thesis, and B. who maintains the 
antithesis, be serious and rigut minded men? Cannot both, 
from a lively zeal for all that is true and good, bring forward © 
their opinions and support them with all earnestness? Can- 
not he be a true votary of holiness and virtue, who says with 
James, “O, man, do good, and thereby make yourself worth 
of God’s approbation!” as well as he who says with Paul, 
“O man, believe and look towards Jesus, who has made you 
capable of the divine grace?” What if it can be shown that 
both parties may be more united in the principles of their 
ee. and feeling, than they imagine, and that there can be 
found no real, inexplicable contradiction between these two 
opinions, so contradictory in appearance? Should we then 
decry and call each other heretics, and worthy of damnation: 
ought we accuse each other of ignorance, misrepresentation 
of scripture, and God knows what other wicked things? Far 
— it! Let us remember faith, but let us also not forget 
ove! | 
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SECTION SECOND. 


Solution of the Conflict of Reason with itself in regard to the 
| Doctrine of Atonement. 


A contradiction, like that stated in the preceding section, 
in which two propositions plainly opposed to each other, are 
both demonstrated, can be only solved by an attentive study 
of the mode of demonstration, in order to find the truth which 
is contained in doth the propositions. ‘Since this is certain, 
that neither of the positions can be true absolutely, or to the 
entire exclusion of the other. This would be contradicting 
the very elementary principles of logic. Therefore, both the 
propositions can be true only wnder a certain condition, that 
is, With a certain limitation. What then was the mode of 
reasoning in the demonstration? It must have been observed 
that A. and B. start from exactly the same premises as far 
as the position: “God can be pleased with man only in so far 
_as the human will is conformed to the law.” Now A. reflects 
entirely on the expression “wrdl:” B., on the contrary, on the 
expression “conformed.” A. inferred, that since man can © 
please God only on the condition of his will being conformed 
to the divine law, man must work his own work, in order to 
obtain the divine grace. But B. inferred, that since man can 
please God only on condition of his will being conformed to 
his law, man cannot do all, in order to obtain the divine favor. 

y we consider the two propositions more closely, 

. Man must use Ais own efforts, ) 

B: Mibaannct do all, aif in order to obtain the 
divine approbation. We find that both may very well stand 
side by side. The thesis has the following sense: 

Act, that is, labor for your moral and spiritual perfection 
with all your might, as IF YOU YOURSELF COULD IMMEDIATELY 
obtain the divine approbation! | | 

But the antithesis has the sense: 

Beurevr, that is, have firm faith in God, that, IN 80 FAR AS 
YOU DO NOT REACH ACTUAL PERFECTION, and in so far AS YOU 
DO NOT PLEASE HIM, God, in view of what is not found IMME- 
DIATELY 1n you, but which CAN BE MEDIATELY IMPARTED TO 
You, will esteem you worthy of his favor! | o | 

Now do these two positions stand in opposition to each 
other? Notatall. They may be even brought together in a 
single proposition. If we call what each man does in order 
to obtain the divine favor, Ais own merit, and if we will call 
that which is not found immediately in each man, but in 
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reference to which God deems man worthy his favor, vicartous 
merit; then there results from the two preceding propositions 
which appear above, as thesis and antithesis, but which appear 
no longer such, the following proposition as | 


SYNTHESIS: 


WoRK WITH ALL YOUR MIGHT FOR YOUR MORAL AND SPI- 
RITUAL PERFECTION, IN THE FIRM FAITH THAT GOD, NOTWITH- 
STANDING YOUR IMPERFECTIONS, WILL, ALTHOUGH NOT ON Ac- 
COUNT OF YOUR OWN MERIT, YET ON ACCOUNT OF VICARIOUS 
MERIT, FEEL NO DISPLEASURE TOWARDS YOU! | | 

Since the divine favor and displeasure must be here consid- 
ered according to an observation already made, (Nee first note 
of the proof of thesis,) and since every moral imperfection is 
of a sinful nature, the foregoing proposition may be thus ex- 
pressed: | | 

Work with all your might for your moral perfection, in the 
firm trust, that God, if not on account of your own, yet on ac- 
count of vicarious merit, will not reckon your sins aguinst you! 

Since, moreover, not to reckon sins against one, means the 
same as to forgive sins, and since the forgiveness of sin must 
necessarily be connected with the favor of God, the proposi- 
tion may be thus expressed: | 

Work with all your might for your perfection, in the firm 
faith, that God, if not for your own, yet for another's merit, 
utll pardon your sins. | | 
_ Since, finally, forgiveness of sin, both in general, and especially 
in view of another’s merit, is an act of divine grace, and as the — 
_ grace of God must be considered as absolutely free, the follow- 
ing form of our synthesis is the result: } 

WoRK WITH ALL YOUR MIGHT FOR YOUR MORAL PERFEC- 
TION, IN FIRM RELIANCE UPON THE FREE GRACE OF Gop! | 

_There was then between the thesis and antithesis a contra- 
diction, only in so far as: 

1. In the thesis in view of the possibility of man’s obtaining 
the divine favor, every thing was attributed to his own merit, 
consequently it was falsely presumed, that man could actually 
attain to perfection: in which case the merits of another would 
be entirely superfluous. And - 

2. In the antithesis, in view of the possibility of man’s 
obtaining the divine favor, every thing is attributed to vica- 
rious merit, consequently it is falsely presumed that man has 
nothing to do towards his own perfection, but to consider as 
his own, a merit which is not actually his own, and upon that 
merit to rely. The contradiction results from a partial 


i 


reflection, which, since reflecting upon one thing is always 
connected with an abstraction of the mind from the other 
thing, springs from the very laws of the intellect. While A. 
reflects merely on the will of man in reference to his moral 
perfection, he turns away from the other point, and must 


therefore derive the divine favor, merely from his own merit. — 


_And while B. reflects merely on the conformity of the will to 
the divine law in view of moral perfection, he turns his 
thoughts away from the first paets and must consequently 
derive the divine favor merely from vicarious merit. But as 
soon as we take a view of all the points in reference to moral 
and spiritual perfection, as we ought to do, in order to think 
fully and judge rightly on any subject, then the synthesis 
results of itself, that man must indeed use his own efforts, 
but must also trust, in regard to what he cannot do, to the 
grace of God. 

He who has this trust in God, has the true faith; that is, a diving 
and saving faith. This faith is diving, in so far as it is active 
in fulfilling the law as the will of God.. (Faith without works 
is dead, says James.) This faith moreover is saving, so far 
as man obta‘ns by it the divine favor. But it is impossible 
that any one should have this faith without being led by it 
‘to strive for moral perfection, and thereby, as much as he 
- may, obtain the divine approbation. If such an impulse is 
not found in him, he must sin against God’s grace, therefore 
abuse the grace, and consequently become an object of the 
displeasure of God. Hence it can be rightly said that Faith 
is the fountain of good works, if it is true and genuine: and 
whether it be such, can be known only by the good works 
which are as the fruits of faith. From this it follows, that 
faith and works are by no means opposed, but intimately con- 
nected together, and are, in fact one and the same thing, 
viewed from different sides. It is impossible that any one, 
who is zealous for true moral perfection, and who regards 
God as the Holy Lawgiver and Righteous Judge, can have 


faith without works, or works without faith. The conscious- 


ness of the imperfection of his virtue, or of his works, leads 
him necessarily to rely on the grace of God (faith): but he 
can have no such faith, if he do not strive with all his might 
for goodness. If by faith, on the contrary, be understood a 
lazy assent to certain facts or doctrines, with the idea that this 
mere assent is well pleasing to God: ¢his faith certainly cannot 
ope good works, and both are opposed to each other, 

ut this faith is not a genuine and true, but a superstitious or 
delusive faith. If by works er be understood merely 
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ostensible holiness, or an outward conformity to the law, with- 
out a changed heart: then these works are certainly incom- 
tible with true faith, and both are opposed to one another; 
ut these works are not good, but rotten fruits. All true 
faith in matters of religion is accordingly practical, and reli- 
gion is nothing but practical faith. He who does not believe 
practically has no religion. Consequently practical faith 
alone is saving.* | 
Although the difficulty before us has now been explained, — 
the question may yet be asked; is there not some peculiar 
scheme whereby God is propitiated and man redeemed. Is 
there not a particular individual, whose merits are imputed 
to man, to supply the deficiency of his own goodness?! It is 
easily seen that this question goes beyond the limits of mere 
reason. It presupposes a certain fact, and moreover an out- 
ward fact, which happened in a past age. With all this, 
reason by itself has nothing to do. Upon this point we must 
interrogate experience or history—that is, we must con- 
sider whether in the whole circle of events, which history 
recounts in a credible manner, a single event occurs, which 
can be assumed, as answering the idea of an Atonement or 
But before we enter upon the consideration of this question, 
the preceding question presents itself, whether it be absolutely 
necessary to answer this question; that is, whether man, in 
order to be saved, or in order to obtain the divine favor, must 
know precisely in what way and manner he is reconciled 
with God or redeemed. This last question cannot be an- 
swered in the affirmative without presumption and arrogance 
towards God. Since if the way of Atonement or reconcilia- 
tion were first made known at a definite period, and the 
knowledge of it has been only gradually diffused, so that even 
at the present day, very many men, without their own fault, 
still live in ignorance of this fact; then it follows, that all these 
men must be absolutely damned, that is, excluded from the 
divine favor, who, without any fault on their own part, have 
lived or are living in this ignorance. What heart, not devoid 
of common human affection, can think of such a sentiment 


* “Vou believe,” says the Apostle, ‘that there is one God: in this you do well: 
even the devils believe and tremble.” Nothing can be more striking than this 
truly divine declaration. All the consolation, all the blessed power of faith is 
immediately annihilated, when faith is nothing but a theoretical belief. In that © 
case faith is only an object of terror to men. It will be seen hereafter that in 
this our theory of faith and works, the only means of reconciling James and Paul 
is found. 
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without a shudder! What man of common sense can express 
such an idea without blaspheming God himself!* — 

It is therefore the part of wisdom and modesty in concerns 
of the spiritual world, to grant that the way and manner of 
the Atonement may be unknown to a person, and yet he 
‘possess a practical faith, a lively trust in the free grace of 
God, and through this faith may be acceptable to God, and 
saved. This is expressly declared to us throughout the Book 
which reveals the definite way and manner of Atonement. 
Paul and James both impute practical faith to Abraham, 
although he himself knew the future Mediator only by inde- 
finite promises, and consequently anticipated the redemption, 
without knowing any thing definitely of the way and manner 
of it, and thus we may suppose that Socrates also (who 
expressed a decided anticipation of a future Savior) and 
other virtuous Heathen may have become acceptable to God 
by practical faith, and consequently have been saved, although 
they could not know the way and manner of their salvation. 
Said not the Mediator to one of his disciples, who would not 
believe because he had not seen: “Blessed are they who have 


- not seen and yet believed!” 3 
(REMAINDER IN OUR NEXT.) | 


* I know that theologians—Christian theologians! are found, who either directly 
advocate this opinion, and consign to Hell, without mercy, all who are not 
Christian believers; or if they are at all more merciful, devise a double Heaven, 
and in the one, place all those who have known and believed—in the other 
those who were unable to know and believe, if they were in other respects virtuous 
men. We may ask the first of these, who has given them the right to damn 
their fellow-men, while they themselves are saved only by grace?—and we may 
ask the others who has given them such insight into the mysteries of the future 
world, that they can assign to every man his place there? Wretched men, who 
prate so much about your ignorance, weakness, degradation, and humility, and 
who at the same time are so overwise, so arrogant, so proud, and so daring in 
regard to others. Oh, niy soul! enter not thou into their company! 
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Arr. 2.—DANGERS OF THE WEST. 


When Anthony Wayne forced from the Indians of the 
North-West the treaty of ’95, this vast territory was thrown 
open to all that chose to flock hither. And who would 
naturally seek the wilderness? Not men of wealth; not | 
men of high mental culture; but the enterprising and ener- 
getic poor: the shrewd New-Englander, the saving German, 
the warm hearted but impoverished Virginian: all that would 
in bread or wealth; that would mend or make fortunes. 
he men of the west were therefore money-seekers; they 
knew and cared little for the elegancies of life, and the voice 
of the muses was as little to their taste as the whoop of the 
savage; even history was not listened to if she told of any 
thing prior to "75. | 
The character thus formed has since varied, but not radi- 
cally changed. The West is still the land of promise to the 
needy, and men still come here to mend or make fortunes. 
Although the people are intelligent, although education is 
every where countenanced, although many men of refinement 
and polish have arisen there, yet is the mass bent upon’ gain. 
And even education, warmly and generously as it is sup- 
ported, is half in the pay of mammon; boys are educated 
rather to “do well in the world,” than to become good men, 
and sincere Christians; and reading, writing, and cyphering 
are very much insisted on, because one cannot “get along” — 
without them, while a cheerful temper and forgiving spirit, 
and a tongue that hates deceit, are very excellent things, but 
by no means so important as arithmetic. : : 
Now there are two classes of money-seekers in the world; — 
the first seek it as a mean to some good end, this end furnishes 
their motive, and in gaining wealth they are developing their 
best powers. The colon class seek wealth as the mean 
to some end of doubtful propriety, or merely as_ itself 
an end; they seek it too, with a spirit of intense devotion; 
it is ever in their thoughts, and in every thing influences their 
conduct. These men:are narrowing and deadening their best 
powers, they lose sight of their immortal destiny, and however 
Christian in profession, are, practically unbelievers. To this 
— the mass of money-seekers every where, and in all time, 
elong. 
If this be so, then national wealth, although the cause of 
that civilization which is without, may be the destroyin 
poison of that civilization which is of the Spirit, and whic 
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alone is of value. To a Roman, it was a good argument 
against wealth, that it brought in luxury and national weak- 
ness, but to a Christian, there is a far more weighty cause for 
distrusting it; it is the individual moral to:por which it 
brings about. For us to have canals, and rail-roads, and 
mines, and to be devoid, as a people, of spiritual purity 
and spiritual strength, is to sell, not our birth-right, but our 
souls themselves, for a mess of pottage. No truth spoken 
_by the Truth-sayer, is more practical than that we cannot 
serve God and mammon; and it should teach us that whatever 
tends to increase and perpetuate among us the race of mere 
money-seekers, tends inevitably to unchristianize us; and let 
us never be so short-sighted as to think that a people can be 
great, when the individuals composing it are spiritually want- 
ing. The material riches of the universe could never raise 
from the dust a nation of dead souls. | | 

It is true that many men, and many statesmen, and many 
philosophers too, do not recognize that connection between 
the individual and the State which seems to us so important: 
_ they think that because the nation, as one, can be rich, pow- 
erful, and influential, while it cannot be spiritually-minded, 
therefore, wealth and power are the only things in which 
the nation is concerned. But if it be a truism that the nation 
exists only for the good of those composing it, it exists of 
course for their highest good, and whatever is at enmity with 
that highest good, must be at enmity with the true good of 
the state, for it is opposed to that for which the state exists. 
But the intense spirit of gain, which fills a money-seeking 
community, is opposed to the highest good of the members of 
that community, for the essence of it is selfishness, and in its 
exercise the nobler powers of the soul are never called into 
action. However valuable, then, wealth may be when 
gained, it can never outweigh the evil attending its gain, 
when pursued in the spirit so prevalent in a new and grow- 
ing country: and however heterodox the opinion, we have no 
doubt it were better for our rail-roads to be destroyed, our | 
mineral wealth annihilated, and our soil impoverished, than — 
for the present respect and appetite for money to increase, 
or even to remain where it is now. The present influence 
of riches is the predominance of the material over the spiritual; 
it is the sign of disease; and it is with grief that we feel that 
the means for spiritual growth which mechanical philosophy, 
wonderful natural abundance, and free institutions have given 
us, have not, thus far, been duly improved. It is with grief 
that we feel the noblest talents and purest characters of our 
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country so enwrapped in merely worldly good; giving over 
all spiritual concerns to the clergy, and living six days in the 
seven as if Christianity was to them what the ancient 
mythology was to the philosophers, a bauble to amuse the | 
multitude with; as if they knew of no moral vision that looks 
beyond this life, and immortality were a dream. 
Jf what we have said be correct, the people of the West 

have among them, naturally and inevitably, a dreadful foe 
to their best good; it has been born among them; it is their 
misfortune that it is in their households, not their fault, but 
it will be their fault if it be suffered to remain. Every patriot 
and every philanthropist is bound to assist in the destruction 
of this foe to humanity and to republicanism: to humanity, 
because the love of money deadens all of humanity that is 
not perishable; and to republicanism, because while wealth is 
so sought and so reverenced, the poor will envy and war 
against the rich. The mass must ever be poor, and while 
riches are held out as the criterion of influence, that mass must 
be at variance with the few, so that an aristocracy of birth 
would scarce be more anti-republican than the existing aris- 
tocracy of long purses. | | 

But in the West, not only is wealth sought, but it is sought 
very genera in the worst of ways, by speculation. Whether 
speculation be first cousin to gambling or no, we care not; 
one thing is certain, that the effect on the mind and character 
is the same, whether our fortune depend on a chance turn. 
of a die, or an equally chance turn of the money or produce. 
It is folly to say, that all commercial and agricultural opera- 
tions are affected by chance, for if this authorises speculation; 
it authorises gambling. The minds of a speculating people 
must be affected and affected injuriously by their business. 

The men of the West then, have to contend first with a prev- 
alent spirit of mere money-making, and second, with a disposi- 
tion to make it short-hand; both these things are natural pro- 
ducts of their soil, but like many productions of a rank soil, are 
‘themselves rank poisons. | | 

Again, the West was born democratic; it did not feel 
or fight its way from loyalty to independence, but began in 
the faith that all men are born free and equal; a faith well 
suited to a race of pioneers. One result of this faith has 
been that the principle of reverence has grown weak this 
side the mountains, while the sense of self-dependence, and 
as a common consequence, of contempt for all that is 
‘seam to self, have grown strong. This is an evil; not a 
itical, but an individual evil; not an evil that proves 
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democracy unsuited for us, but as one that proves it faulty. 
It is an evil because no principle of action leads more con- 
tinually to improvement than a mistrust of ourselves, and a 
due reverence for others, and other things than those that we 
have; while contempt, based more upon self-esteem than the 
- demerits of what we contemn, is the mortal foe of advance- 
ment, and the very opposite of Christianity. It is better to 
revere what is in itself contemptible than to despise what 
is in itself venerable, and imperfect beings must err on one 
side or the other. One tendency of democratic institutions, 
then, upon individuals.is to unchristianize them, by destroyin 
Christian humility and elevating Satanic pride, and the evil 
results of this tendency we see daily in our public halls no 
less than in our private kitchens. We see every where what 
is called self-respect, but what is too often in one station, 
unholy self-reliance, in another, assumption and impertinence; 
and but very seldom that spirit of Christ which men call cow- 
ardice and mean spiritedness. | 
There is another evil coming from democratic institutions. 
As all can vote, and all be chosen to office, political rank, 
and politics generally, assume an undue stand in our minds. 
We soon mistake means for ends, and sacrifice great good to 
gain, what, at the best, can but lead to that good which we 
give up. The end of the state is to serve best the highest 
good of its members, but in our anxiety to have some man 
brought forward, or some measures carried, we injure our 
own minds, and mislead all whom we influence, by a devotion 
to our object, wholly out of proportion to its value. If as 
much had been said, thought, and written about subjects of 
_ lasting importance within ten years, as has been about the 
United States Bank, the character of the people might have 
been almost changed; but the. mechanic lays down his ham- 
mer to read politics, the farmer quits his plough to talk 
politics; the merchant leaves his books half-posted to demon- 
strate the foily of the veto, or the wisdom of the deposite 
removal, even the quiet student forsakes his books to follow 
this Jack-a-lanthern. What if all the women should turn 
politicians’/—we should be shocked, because their characters, 
we know, must suffer by the turmoil and dust. And are men 
so different that theirs will not suffer? What is an elec- 
tioneering clergyman worth? How well does he fit himself 
to lead in the way to heaven? And shall we not follow our 
leader? Or are we of other clay than him? No; the truth 
is, that the great interest felt in politics by the mass of a 
democracy, injures every soul in that mass, for it is an ab- 
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sorbing, selfish, earthly, unspiritual interest; and being such, 
it is an evil; it is opposed to the end of government, and 
political freedom is no equivalent for moral degradation. The 
slave of the Russian autocrat may be more fortunate in his 
chains than we in our freedom, if we use that freedom 
wrongly; and we do use it wrongly, when we devote ourselves 
to politics. But let us be understood. We are friends, not 
foes, to democracy; we speak of its evils, its common and 
almost certain evils; but even with these evils, we prefer it to 
any other form, with its evils. So of wealth; there are evils 
attending its accumulation, and all facilities to its accumulation, 
but it is in itself a blessin; and though, if it could not be 
separated from those evils, we should rather our lands were 
poor than rich, yet we believe it can be; we believe that men 
may grow rich and yet not be mere money-seekers; and we | 
believe too that they can live in a democracy and yet be 
humble and give to politics but their due. | : 

While, therefore, we are in favor of the democratic system 
for this country and people, we cannot but see the dangers 
of the system; we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
our freedom makes us estimate liberty too often as an end 
rather than a mean; nor our ears to the flattery poured out 
upon the mob by those who forget all but petty self-advance- 
ment. Our independence. should -be used to provide means 
for the growth and perfection of our people in character and 
spirit, or it is of little value. But it is not so used; there is no 
hiding the truth that we are pre-eminently a physical and 
worldly people. Our common pursuits, our literature, our 
education, are all worldly. Practical men and practical teach- 
ing, and practical truths are all the cry, and by these things 
we mean men and truths fitted for this globe and this body, 
as though when the last day comes, the sincere Christian, 
whose lite has been one of toil and temptation, and who has 
borne all and done all, not for wealth or notoriety, but for 
the good of others and his own spiritual purity, would not be 
found vastly more practical than the richest merchants or 
most influential statesmen. | 

In the love of wealth as an end, in the disposition to seek 
that wealth by speculation, in the self-dependent spirit re- 
sulting from political equality, and in the great intérest taken 
in politics by all classes, we believe may be found the roots of 
most of the peculiar dangers of this country, and in particular, 
of the West. Against those dangers all are bound to act, at 
least those that look for an immortality. And how can they 
act! By education; the education of the young, and the 
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education of the adult. By placing in the true light the. 


value of wealth, national power, political notoriety, and 
and political influence, as compared with a warm, open, pure 
heart, and a fair, inquiring, unsectarian mind. | 
We need not cease to be merchants, because while trading 
we should keep justice and kindness more in view than mere 
gain; because we must regard the influence of every act upon 
others and ourselves as immortal beings, rather than the net 
cash profits of it. We need not quit politics because we 
must think of the eternai interests of those we affect, more 
than our own immediate good. Washington was a man of 
business and a politician, and yet ceased not to be a Christian in 
every act, and the same was true of John Jay and John Marshall. 
It is a very com:mon-place truth, to be sure, that a man 
should be pure and kind, but it is not a very common-place 
practice; nor do we believe that there is among teachers, 


writers, or influential men generally any thing like a full 


comprehension of the tendency to antagonism which exists 
between business and politics, and Christian duty. It is not 
that immorality, or that selfishness, even, is apt to result 

from trade, speculation, and partyism, but that an unsound, 
over-anxious, worldly mind comes from them; those powers 
which we call spiritual because they refer to a future of pure 
spiritual existence, are unused by the common man of the 
world; he cares nothing for the ideal, the perfect, the poetic; 
that natural longing for these things which exists, more or 
less developed, in every soul, has been pointed to the money- 
heap, the political office, or the niche of literary fame, and 
seeks in seeking them to be satisfied; it asked for bread and 
has been given a stone. In this truth may be found the 
explanation of all the complaints of the emptiness of riches, 
fame and power: the very instinct that leads men to seek these 
things, is that which should guide them to the true object, a 
~~ Christian life; he that said to her of Samaria, ** Whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him, shall never thirst,” 
can alone quench that thirst for happiness, for power, for the 
infinite and eternal, and all the efforts of others, can but hew 
out broken cisterns that will hold no water. 

_ These foes to the true civilization are to be met, I have said, 
by Education; not by learning to cypher to the Rule of Three, 
but by a Spiritual and Religious Education; one that will lead 
men to change not only their means, but their ends of life. But 
what we understand by spiritual education, and how far we 
_ think there is a prospect of its gaining ground in the West, 

we must reserve for a future No. 5. P. 
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art. 3—LETTER FROM ST. LOUIS. 


SS. St. Louis, July 13. 

Your inference is not a fair one in regard to the morals 
of this city. I have nothing to say in defence of the savage 
barbarity of the mob which murdered McIntosh, and I confess 
that such a scene could not be acted in any community where 
the great principles of Christian civiliz.tion are well under- 
stood. Butits occurrence here does not prove this community 
to be so far behind the rest of our country as you suppose. 
With like provocations the same thing would occur in your 
city, or in almost any other city of the Union. The negro 
who was burnt was, in the first place, obnoxious on account | 
of his former insolent demeanor, from the fact that he had 
killed one or two whitemen at the sovth, and attempted to 
kill one of our citizens a year ago, and especially from his 
supposed connexion with abolitionists of Pittsburg. In the — 
second place, the sheriff whom he killed was one of the most 
popular men in the city, and his body was left upon the 
pavement in sight of every one who passed, while his children _ 
were gathered round it exciting compassion by their loud — 
cries; he had been killed moreover, without any provocation, 
in the quiet discharge of his duty. Thirdly, it was universally 
believed that the constable, Mr. Mull, who had also been 
stabbed, was mortally wounded, and it was known that he 
would leave a large family destitute. It was also believed 
that if he died there wouid be no positive evidence of the 
negro’s guilt, and that a jury would be compelled to acquit 
him of murder for want of legal proof. The possibility of — 
the negro’s escaping, if left to the course of the law, was in- 
creased by the fact that two men convicted of murder — 
and sentenced to death within the last two years, escaped 
unishment by breaking jail. Add to all this, that the affray 
appened just after sun-down, when every body was at | 
leisure, and the laborers returning from a hard day’s work, | 
many of them doubtless under th excitement of liquor, were 
more easily wrought upon, and more ready to join in a tumult 
than at any other time, and I think you will agree with me 
that it is no slander upon our country to say that under the 
same circumstances the same barbarity would have i:2cn 
committed in almost any other city of the Union. Bad as 
the case is, it is not worse, if all things are taken into consid- 
eration, than events which have occurred recently in Char!es- 
town, Mass., Philadelphia, Baltimore, and several other cities. 
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The burning of the convent in Charlestown was an act hardly 
less barbarous than the burning of the negro here, while it 
_ was far more deliberate and unprovoked, and finds more per- 

sens willing to excuse it. The attack upon free negroes in 
Piiladelphia was a more systematic, more extensive, and 
equally ferocious outrage. ‘The Baltimore mob, which was 
caused by a dispute about money, committed in broad day- 
light, the most aggravated assault upon the property and lives 
of the obnoxious persons, who escaped death only by flight. 
In all these cases, there was deliberate, concerted action, 
_ which is alone enough to magnify a small crime into a great 
one. But here, the whole tragedy was begun and ended in 
two hours. From the time that McIntosh was first taken 
into custody and carried towards the jail, until he was a 
dead man, was less than two hours. In this brief space of 
time the murder was committed and the murderer made the 
victim of a savage kind of justice. I would not burden my 
conscience by defending either the lawlessness or the bar- 
burity of the punishment inflicted; there is a stain left by the 
whole proceeding upon the character of this city; but every 
one who is acquainted with human nature, and has observed 
the progress of popular excitements, will acknowledge, that 
one outrage of this sort is no proof of a peculiarly depraved 
state of morals in the community where it happened. I will 
not say that such a thing cannot happen again in this city. 
I think that it cannot, but at the same time, I know that the 
_ spirit of mob-law is generally diffused both here and every 
where in the United States, and that it finds defenders even 
among those who call themselves the better class in the com- 
munity. Fools that they are, not to perceive that the freedom 
and peace of our country depend upon the maintenance of 
the law! Fools, to suppose that their liberty or life is safe 
in the hands of an irresponsible multitude! Mob-law has 
not yet gone its whole length among us, and whether its 
worst and most ruinous outbreaks will happen here or else- 
where, it is impossible to say. I look upon the outrage in 
this city not as indicating any thing peculiar to the place; it 
was only one among the exhibitions of popular violence, with 
which the face of our whole land has been recently disfigured; 
it was one illustration of the principle, which is now so com- 
monly taught, that the popular voice, under however great 
excitement it speaks, is superior to all law, whether human 
or divine. | 

A few words more in regard to the morals of this city. It 
is a delicate subject, and difficult to speak of so as to convey 
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a correct idea. I have been in most of the large cities of the 
Union, and I know of none which will bear to be brought into 
a strong light. The most moral among them hides in its dark 
alleys and secret places unheard of iniquity. The world has 
not yet seen a Christian city. This city is like all other com- 
mercial cities with which I am acquainted. It has the usual 
proportion of drinking-houses and drunkards, but I must 
say this for it, that although there is a great deal of drinking, 
the number of drunkards is smaller than I have seuneeliy 
seen in other cities. There is much blasphemy, much licen- 
tiousness of every kind. There is undoubtedly much more 
of every kind of vice than Iam aware of. But since I have re- 
sided here I have not seen a greater proportion of vice than I 
have witnessed in cities east of the mountains. There is not. 
that difference which eastern people imagine. On the evening 
of the last 4th of July I passed through the city from one end to 
the other at 10 o’clock P. M., and found every thing as quiet as — 
in a village, and the whole of that day, usually set apart for idle 
amusements, was passed without any disturbance. I have no 
disposition to make things appear better than they are, but I 
think that this city is generally as quiet and orderly as almost. 
any in the Union. A Boston editor lately asked, ““When did 
a day pass in St. Louis without a street-brawl or a murder? 
But I believe that if th&t profound personage could be unwit- 
tingly transported to this city, he might be a week here with- 
out discovering any thing that he has not been accustomed to 
see in the place which he now honors with his presence. If 
such a journey would have the effect of convincing him of his 
own ignorance, it is to be hoped that he will come immediately. 

I have been led to say thus much, because I suppose you 
share in the opinions common to eastern people in regard 
to the morality of this place. I wish that the truth were 
more generally known. It gives us very little to boast of, but 
it takes away from other cities the right to cast reproach upon ~ 
us. The attention of the enterprising is just becoming awake 
to the advantages possessed by St. Louis, and we do not wish 
moral and religious men to be kept away by the fear of — 
into aden of thieves. Those who come may expect to fin 
pleasant society and a quiet home. The city is yet only the 
germ of what it is destined to be. We look forward very 
confidently to the time, when it will be one of the largest and 
most important cities of our country. This expectation is 
justified by our geographical position, and our present very 
rapid increase gives an earnest of our future prosperity. The 
state of which this is the commercial emporium, is the largest 
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in the union,* and unsu d by any other in its internal | 
resources. An unbounded field of enterprise is therefore here 
offered, and we have reason to think that the moral prosperity 
of our city is now keeping pace with its —_— in riches and 
population, and have no fear of its a hind the age. 


Ant. 4.—READING.—NO. 2. 


In my first letter, I gave you a few very obvious hints 
on the subject of reading in general, and will now call 
your mind to a question, which every systematic reader 
must ask himself,—it is, Shall my reading be confined to 
one or two subjects until I am thorough in them, or shall 
it be general and superficial? Most whose advice you would 
follow, would, I think, advise the first; for my own part, I am 
in favor of the last course. It is true that superficial know- 
ledge should be avoided where it can be, but to my mind, the 
true question is this, Does it best become a being destined for 
eternity to gain a broad view of all that he can know, though 
a very imperfect one, or one more narrow and more perfect? 
_ If you look into what is said in favor of thorough studies, you 
will find them upheld, generally, as the means to gain worldly 
wer or distinction: and when this is not the case, they are 
contended for by those that have little or no faith in the doc- 
trine that our studies, habits and occupations here, will affect 
our fate hereafter. But to me it is clear that all the powers 
and capacities of the man are more perfectly developed, and 
brought out in better proportion by gaining an outline merely 
of all knowledge within our reach, than by pursuing any one 
branch of knowledge into all iis details; and the ridicule and 
scorn which has been heaped upon ‘“smatterers,” though it 
may properly apply to those that go from subject to subject, 
without purpose and without system, cannot with justice fall 
upon students who go perfectly as far as they go, and stop 
because they perceive the inutility of going farther. Some 
— one subject, it is true, will become the prominent one in every 
man’s mind, and it is right it should be so, for every nan owes 
it to the worl’, to extend in some direction the circle of know- 
ledge, if it be in his power; but th prominence differs from 
the entire predominance of one subject. A man may carry 
his researches in natural or mental philosophy, history, or — 
* Made 60 by the recent "3 of additional territory. se 
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natural history, beyond the common line, and yet by no 
means give up other subjects. This has been done by some 
of the most eminent men in all branches—Milton, Newton, 
Locke, Coleridge, Goethe. If you read the works of Cole-— 
ridge, for instance, you will find continual references to all 
branches of natural and political science, and will see that 
from these he has drawn many of his most admirable illustra- 
tions, and gained from them that breadth and unity of thought 
which must ever distinguish him, despite his many faults; 
and the great German is a still more striking instance. 

But the habit of general and systematic study is by no means 
common among ier great or small men. e are very apt, 
if lawyers, physicians, or clergymen, to read upon no subject 
as We should read, except that belonging to our profession, 
and seldom upon that. Other subjects we take up for amuse- 
‘ment, and lay them down again to resume or not as occasion © 
occurs. This I would advise you never to do. If a work on 
botany or biography falls in your way, do not touch it, unless 

you see that you can pursue that of which it treats to 
some purpose; and above all things, eschew the habit of 
standing about a library or reading-room, dipping for a moment 
into this book or 1!;:* review, and then turning to another. 

Reviews are ai times of great use, because they compress 
knov ‘*dge and give references, and also because they excite 
an i’ est in subjects that, but for them, we might never ap- 
proacis; but they are, to the student, edged tools, to be used 
with great caution. 

I would say, then, let your reading be general, but by no 
means promiscuous or vague. You may learn enough of 
nature to have the God of nature; always before you, to 
value all that He has made, and from Liis works, to learn 
the many lessons of mercy, faith, love, and courage that they 
were meant to teach, and yet be what men will call a smat- 
terer, for you need know few names, and may be ignorant 
of many standard authors: but I should think you far wiser 
to gain this smattering than to give the time spent in its 
gain, to becoming perfect and thorough in the dates of history, 
or the minute facts of statistics. 

But, while I advise a larze field of study, I beg you 
to guard against the too current practice of making a 
very imperfect knowledge of a subject enough, whatever 
chances may occur for increasing it; I would be content with 
imperfection because general perfection is impossible, but be 
as 8 as you can be, and never think that you know 
enough of a subject when opportunities offer to increase your 
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knowledge of it. There is an essential diflerence between the 
_ man that is content with a scant view of the whole now, 
because he hopes to perfect that view hereafter, and the man 
that is content with it because he cares to know no more. - 
_.One more remark and [I close; in choosing your subjects of 
study, have your eye ever upon that great truth that should 
be our guide in every pursuit, and a full, ever-present, ever- 
influeniial faith, in which is the beginning, and body and end of 
all philosophy—the truth that we ure immortal spirits. Having 
this in view, you will nut, as some do, spend years in acquiring 
knowledge that cannot have any influence, as far as we can 
see, upon the eternal interests of yourself or others: having 
this in view, you will never narrow your reading to the news- 
papers and magazines of the day; nor yet despise them, for 
they are your only means cf communication with the great 
mass of your fellows. It is for want of faith in this truth, 
that the lawyer becomes a mere lawyer, the politician a de- 
votee to the small interests of the time, and the tradesman a 
bondman of trade. Keep this truth then ever before you, by 
attendance on public worship, by private devotion, by the 
study of scripture, by the study of nature, by reflecting upon 
your own powers, and going over again in thought your past 
life, in the opportunities and changes of which you may see the 
Hand of God schooling you for the future, as clearly as you 
see it in the stars « night, the clouds of noon-day, or the 
plan and formation oi your own body, aes: 


| For the Western Messenger. 
TO .THE.REV. E. P. 
NOW ON HIS TRAVELS FOR HEALTH, 


May strength return to that manly form, 

And a flow to that heart as full and warm 

As the spirit-depths it was wont to feel 

Moved, Siloa-like, for the human weal. 

For here is the field, and now is the hour, 

When heralds of light must asser’ their power. 

A voice is abroad from an iron tongue, | 

A ua.’ ke cloud in the heavens 1s hung, 

A rus) ard as of waves below 

In thei: uc.« and deluging overflow. 

O what shall the tide of corruption stay, 

If the salt of the earth dissolves away, _ 

And the power that curbed the floods of yore, 

From voices like thine resounds no more? 
Cmeinanati, July, 18386. Re 
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Arr. 5.—MANNERS AND HABITS OF THE 
WESTERN PIONEERS. 


BY MANN BUTLER. 


HOUSE WARMING. 


The picture of a western or frontier wedding, painted in 
its native hues, contained in a former number, would be in- 
complete, without an account of the settlement of the new 
married pair in the duties of matrimonial life. “A spot was 
selected on a piece of land of one of the parents, for their 
habitation. A day was appointed shortly after their marriage, 
for commencing the work of building their cabin. The 
fatigue party consisted of choppers, whose business it was to 
fell the trees and cut them off at proper lengths; a man with 
a team for hauling them to the place, and arranging them, 
properly assorted, at the sides and ends of the buildings; a 
carpenter, if such he might be called, whose business it was 
to search the woods for a proper tree for making clap-boards 
for the roof. The tree for this purpose must be straight 
grained, and from three to four feet in diameter. The boards 
were split four feet long, with a large frow, and as wide as 
the timber would allow. They were used without planing 
or shaving. Another division were employed in getting 
puncheons for the floor of the cabin; this was done by splitting 
trees about eighteen inches in diameter, and hewing the faces 
of them with a broadaxe. They were half the length of the 
floor they were intended to make. The materials for the 
cabin were mostly prepared on the first day; and sometimes 
the fouidation laid in the evening. The second day was 
allotted for the raising. In the morning of the next day, the 
neighbors collected for the raising. The first thing to be done 
was the election of four corner-men, whose business it was to 
notch and place the logs. The rest of the company furnished 
them with the timbers. In the mean time the boards and 
puncheons were collecting for the floor and roof; so that by 
the time the cabin was a few rounds high, the sleepers and 
floor began to be laid. The door was made by sawing or 
cutting the logs in one side so as to make an opening about 
three feet wide. This opening was secured by upright 
pieces of timber about three inches thick, through which holes 
were bored into the ends of the logs, for the purpose of pinning 
them fast. A similar opening, but wider, was made at the 
end for the chimney. This was built of logs, and made large 
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to admit of a back and jams of stone. At the square, two 
end logs projected a foot or eighteen inches beyond the- wall 
to receive the butting poles, as they were called, against which 
the ends of the first row of clapboards was supported. The 
roof was formed by making the end-logs shorter, until a single 
log formed the comb of the roof; on these logs the clap-boards 
were placed, the ranges of them lapping some distance over 
those next below them, and kept in their places by logs, placed 
at proper distances upon them. The roof, and sometimes the 
floor, were finished on the same day of the raising. A third 
day was commonly spent by a few carpenters, in levelling off 
the floor, making a clap-board door and a table. This last 
was made of a split slab, and supported by four round legs set 
in auger holes. Sume three-legged stools were made in the 
same manner. Some pins stuck in the logs at the back of the 
house, supported some clap-boards which served for shelves, 
for the table furniture. A single fork, placed with its lower 
end in a hole in the floor, and the upper end fastened to a 
joist, served for a bedstead, by placing a pole in the fork, with 
one end through a crack between the logs of the wall. This 
front pole was crossed by ashorter one within the fork, with its 
- outer end through another crack. From the front pole, through 
_ acrack between the logsof the end of the house, the we 

put on, which formed the bottom of the bed. Sometimes other 
poles were pinned to the fork a little distance above these, for the 
_ purpose of supporting the front and foot of the bed, while the 


‘walls were the support of its back and head. A few pegs around 


_the walls for a display of the coats of the women, and hunting- 
shirts of the men, and two small forks or buck’s horns to a 
joist for the rifle and shot-pouch, completed the carpenter 
work. Inthe mean time masons were at work. With the 
heart pieces of the timber of which the clap-boards were made, 
they made billets for chunking up the cracks between the 
_ logs of the cabin and chimney. The cabin being finished, 
_ the ceremony of house warming took place, before the young 
couple were permitted to move into it. The house warming 
was a dance of a whole night’s continuance, made up of the 
relations of the bride and groom, and their neighbors. On 
the day following the young couple took possession of their 
hew mansion.” | | 


SPORTS OF THE FRONTIER. 
From the settlement of a new married couple in their 


frontier cabin, the transition is easy to the sports of the 
country, which enlivened the solitary and dangerous life of 
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the back-woodsman. “Let me compose the songs of people, 
and any body else may make thcir laws,” was the saying of 
a shrewd observer of human nature. The amusements of 
any people are not only highly indicative of their character, 
but they exert an important influence in forming and foster- _ 
ing peculiarities of disposition. Such employments exhibit — 
the human character, stripped of much of the disguise incident 
to artificial life. The gladiators of antiquity, the bull-fights 
of modern Spain, with the dances of the “vine-clad hills of 
France,” all illustrate this truth. Many of the sports of the 
early settlers of this country, were imitative of the exercises 
and stratagems of hunting and war. Boys were taught the 
use of the bow and arrow at an early age; but although they 
acquired considerable adroitness in the use of them, so as to 
kill a bird or squirrel sometimes, yet it appears to me, that 
in the hands of the white people, the bow and arrow could 
never be depended upon for warfare or hunting, unless made 
and managed in a different manner, from any specimens of 
them that I ever saw. In ancient times, the bow and arrow 
must have been deadly instruments, in the hands of the bar- 
barians of our country; but I much doubt whether any of 
the present tribes of Indians could make much use of the 
flint arrow-heads, which must have been so generally used by 
their forefathers. One important pastime of our boys, was 
that of imitating the noise of every bird and beast in the 
woods. This faculty was not merely a pastime; but a very 
necessary part of education, on account of its utility in cer- 
tain circumstances. The imitations of the gobblings and 
other sounds of wild turkeys, often brought this keen-eyed 
and ever watchful tenant of the forest within reach of the 
rifle. The bleating of the fawn brought its dam to her death 
in the same way. The hunter often collected a company of 
mopish owls to the trees about his camp, and amused himself — 
with their hoarse screaming, his howl would raise and often 
obtain responses from a —e of wolves, so as to inform him 
of their neighborhood, as well as guard him against their 
depredations. This imitative faculty was sometimes requisite 
as a measure of precaution in war. The Indians, when 
scattered about in a neighborhood, often collected together, 
by imitating turkeys by day, and wolves or owls by night. 
In similar situations, our people did the same. | 
I have often witnessed the consternation of a whole neigh- 
borhood in consequence of a few screeches of owls. An early 
and correct use of this imitative faculty was considered as an 
indication that its possessor would become in due time a good 
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hunter and a valiant warrior. Throwing the tomahawk was 
another boyish sport, in which many acquired considerable 
_ skill. The tomahawk, with its handle a certain length, will 
make a given number of turns in a given distance. Say, in 
five steps, it will strike with the edge, the handle downwards; 
at the distance of seven and a half, it will strike with the 
edge, the handle upwards, and soon. A little experience en- 
abled the boy to measure the distance with his eye, when 
walking through the woods, and strike a tree with his toma- 
hawk, in any way he chose. The athletic sports of running, 
jumping, and wrestling, were the pastimes of boys, in common 
with the men. ee | 

A well grown boy, at the age of twelve or thirteen years, 
was furnished with a small rifle and shot pouch. He then 
became a fort soldier, and had his port-hole assigned him. 
hunting squirrels, turkeys and raccoons, soon made him expert 
in the use of the gun. Dancing, was the principal amusement 
of our young people of both sexes. Their dances, to be sure, 
_were of the simplest forms. Three and four handed reels and 
jigs, country dances, cotilions and minutes, were unknown. I 
remember to have seen once or twice, a dance which was 
called “The Irish Trot,” but I have since forgotten its figure. 
Shooting at marks, was a common diversion among} the men, 
when their stores of ammunition would allow it; this, however, 
was far from being always the case. 


ART OF MEDICINE ON THE FRONTIERS. 


This complex science, the result of so many centuries of 
painful thought and elaborate experiment, could scarcely be 
said to exist in the back-woods at the first settlement. The 
professors of this curious science are- rather followers, than 
the pioneers of civilization; they flourish as society flourishes, 
but seldom attend the first developments of society. Their 
counterfeit substitutes are conjurors and specific empirics. 
_ With such practitioners, remedies for almost all diseases are 
specifics: this too by a fallacy in reasoning not confined to the 
illiterate medical pretenders—making the induction broader 
than the facts from which it is supposed to be deduced, and 
confounding occasional coincidence with necessary connection. 
The following affords a popular account of the condition of 
this interesting science in the West. | 

“The diseases of children were mostly ascribed to worms; 
for the expulsion of which a solution of common salt was 
iven. The dose was always large. I well remember having 

en compelled to take half a table spoonful, when quite 
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small, To the best of my recollection, it generally answered 
the purpose. Scrapings of pewter spoons was another remedy 
for the worms. The dose of this was also large, amounting, 
I should think, from twenty to forty grains. It wascommonly 
given in sugar. Sulphate of iron or green copperas was a 
third remedy for the worms. The dose of this was also 
larger than we should venture to give at this time. For | 
burns, a poultice of Indian meal was a common remedy. A | 
poultice of scraped potatoes was also a favorite with some 
people; roasted turnips made into a poultice were used by 
others. Slippery elm bark was often used in the same way. 
I do not recollect that any internal remedy or bleeding was 
used for burns. The croup, or what was then called the bold — 
hives, was a common disease among the children, many of 
whom died of it. For the cure of this, the juice of roasted 
onions or garlick was given in large doses. Wall ink was also 
a favorite remedy with many of the old ladies. For fevers, 
sweating was the general remedy. This was generally per- 
formed by means of a strong decoction of Virginia snakeroot. 
The dose was always very large. If a purge was used, it 
was about half a pint of a strong decoction of white walnut 
bark This, when intended as a purge, was peeled downwards; 
when intended as a vomit, was peeled upwards. Indian 
physic, a species of ipecacuanha, was frequently used for a 
vomit, and sometimes the pocoon or blood root. For the bite 
of a rattle or copper snake, a great variety of specifics was 
used. I remember, when a small boy, to have seen a man 
bitten by a rattle snake brought into the fort on a man’s 
back. One of the company dragged the snake after him by a 
forked stick fastened to its head. The body of the snake was 
cut into pieces of about two inches in length, split open in — 
succession, and laid on the wound to draw out the poison, as 
they expressed it. When this was over, a large fire was 
kindled up in the yard, and the whole of the serpent burned 
to ashes by the way of revenge for the injury he had done. 
After this process was over, a large quantity of chesnut leaves 
was collected and boiled in a pot. The whole of the wounded 
man’s leg and part of his thigh were placed on a piece of 
chesnut halk, fresh from the tree, and the decoction poured 
on the leg so as torun down into the pot again. After con- 
tinuing this process for sometime, a quantity of the boiled | 
leaves was bound to the leg. This was repeated several times 
aday. The man got well; but whether owing to the treat- 
ment bestowed on his wound, is not so certain. A number 
of native plants was used for snakebites: among them the 
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white plantain held a high rank. This was boiled in milk, | 
and the decoction given the patient in large quantities, <A 
kind of fern, which from its resemblance to the leaves of 
walnut, was called walnut fern, was another remedy. A 
plant of fibrous roots, resembling the Seneca snakeroot, of a. 
black color, and a strong but not disagreeable smell, was con-: 
sidered and relied on as the Indian specific for the cure of 
the bite of a snake. A decoction of this was likewise used 
for the cure of colds.” “Cupping, sucking the wound and 
making deep incisions, which were filled with salt and gun- 
powder, were amongst the remedies for snake-bites.” Gun- 
shot and other wounds, were treated with slippery elm bark, 
flaxseed, and other such like poultices. any lost their 
lives from wounds, which would now be considered triflin 
and easily cured. The use of the lancet and other means of 
depletion, in the treatment of wounds constituted no part of 
their cure in this country, in early times. The erysipelas, 
or St. Anthony’s fire, was circumscribed by the blood of a 
black cat. Hence there was scarcely a black cat to be seen, 
whose ears and tail had not been frequently chopped for a 
contribution of blood.” | : 
WITCH-CRAFT. | 
It will not, the author trusts, be thought to be any inten- 
tional derogation from the merits of the important and sanative 
science of medicine, to arrange the opinions of the frontier 
people on witchcraft with their ignorant prejudices on the 
subject of medicine. Both were alike the offspring of uncul- 
tivated minds, too much occupied by the physical wants of 
their condition, to investigate the phenomena of nature. 
“The belief in witchcraft was prevalent among the settlers ot 
the western country. To the witch was ascribed the tre- 
mendous power of inflicting strange and incurable diseases, 
particularly on children; of destroying cattle by shooting them 
with hair-balls, and a great variety of other means of destruc- 
tion; of inflicting spells and curses on guns and other things, 
and — of changing men into horses, and after bridling 
_and saddling, riding them in full speed over hill and dale, to 
their frolics and other places of rendezvous.” Wizards were 
_men supposed to possess the same mischievous powers as the 
witches; but these were seldom exercised for purposes. 
The powers of wizards were exercised for the purpose of 
counteracting the malevolent influence of the witches of the 
other sex. I have known several of these witchmasters, ag 
they were called, who made a profession of curing the 
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diseases inflicted by the influence of witches; and I have 
known respectable physicians, who had no greater portion of 
business, in the line of their profession, than many of these 
witch-masters had in theirs.” ‘The diseases of children, 
supposed to have been inflicted by witch-craft, were those of 
the internal dropsy of the brain and the rickets. The symp- 
toms and cure of these destructive diseases, were utterly un- 
known, in former times, in this country. Diseases which 
could neither be accounted for nor cured, were pore 
ascribed to some supernatural agency of a malignant kind. 
For the cure of the diseases inflicted by witchcraft, the picture 
of the supposed witch was drawn on a stump or piece of board, 
and shot at with a bullet containing a little bit of silver. This 
silver bullet transferred a painful and sometimes a mortal spell 
on that part of the witch corresponding with the part of the 
portrait struck by the bullet.” The witch had but one way 
of relieving herself from any spell inflicted on her in this way, 
which was that of borrowing something, no matter what, of 
the family to which the subject of the exercise of her witch- 
craft belonged. I have known several poor old women much 
urprised at being refused requests which had been usvally 


sgranted without hesitation, and almost heart-broke when _ 


informed of the cause of the refusal. When cattle on 
hogs were supposed to be under the influence of witchcraft, 
they were burnt in the forehead by a branding iron, or, when 
dead, burned wholly to ashes. This inflicts a spell upon the 
witch, that could only be removed by borrowing, as above 
stated. Witches were often said to milk the cows of their 
neighbors. This they did by fixing a new pin in a towel 
for each cow intended to be milked. This towel was hung 
over her own door, and by means of certain incantations, the 
milk was extracted from the fringes of the towel, after the 
manner of milking a cow. This happened when the cows 
were too poor to give much milk.” | 

The preceding account of customs was drawn from observa- 
tions made in the north-western portion of Virginia; but 
which, the author of this pan«r, from so confined local experi- 
ence and enquiry, believes, may be taken for a faithful picture 
of early frontier manners in the western country generally. 
Their existence had not entirely ceased, in many parts of the 
country, when the present writer first migrated to Kentucky, 
thirty years ago. The stock of our people in the State of 
Kentucky is nearly homogeneous; the settlers of this portion 
of the West, were the migratory bands from the States nearest 
to this section of the Republic. The eastern.part of Virginia — 
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furnished much the larger portion: nor was the removal dis- _ 


tant as it was, considered so much an emigration as a transfer 
of residence from one part of the great commonwealth to 
another. It was much like the removal of our ancestors from 
one part of the British monarch’s dominions to another, in the 
first European settlement of the country. | 

The contrast of the present condition of the country with 
the preceding description, affords matter of great and just 
pride to the people of the Western country, as well as to all 
who boast of partaking the privileges of citizens in our noble 
republic; or take a pride in the energies and pom of our 
‘“‘senerous plan of power.” What a painful contrast to the 
brave and enduring hardihood of the people which have been 
described, does the character of the frontier people of Florida 
and the south present now; falling and fleeing in every direc- 
tion before inferior tribes of Indians. Undoubtedly this is 
mainly to be attributed to the absence of suitable habits, 
which can alone be generated by a life spent on the frontiers. 

But whatever may be the cause, the contrast in effect and 
reality, in the success of the handful of Western pioneers—and 


the terrible disasters of the Southern emigrants, at the present © 


time, powerfully illustrates the energy and spirit of our fathers. 
America may well be proud of their manly virtues, while the 
defects and the vices of their character ought to be forgot- 
ten, amid our modern light and civilization. . 


Arr. 6.—THE BEE€HERS anv UNITARIANISM. 


Dr. Beecher has been so well spoken of by Unitarians, for 
_ having so far outstripped his sect in liberality of doctrine, that 
he has been looked upon with suspicious eye by his brethren, 
and seems to be considerably alarmed. His recent conduct 
shows, that whatever reasons Unitarians may have to speak 
well of his liberality of doctrine, they have no reason to praise 


his liberality of feeling. Let us remember, however, while we 


animadvert on his and his daughter’s late dealings with Unita- 
-Yianism, that it is undoubtedly for his good in respect to influ- 
ence with his sect, todo ashe hasdone. We will give him at 
least the credit of worldly wisdom. For surely he cannot be 
expected to take much pleasure ‘in being called a Unitarian, as 
_ he is often called by the old-fashioned Presbyterians among us, 
nor can he probably see in this circumstance any good omen 
_ of his hierarchica) power. Without farther preface, let us 


if 
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comment upon a recent proceeding of the Doctor, and then 
say a few words upon some passages in the daughter's late 


work: | 
THE DOCTOR. 


At ameeting of the General Association of Ministers, re- 
puted Orthodox, in Massachusetts, held in the month of June, 
a report was read animadverting severely on the conduct of 
Unitarians in regard to their Calvinistic brethren. It was sta- 
ted, that 81 Churches had been exiled chiefly by Unitarians: 
46 had been compelled to withdraw as Churches, and in 30 it 
had been done by individuals. The Report then went on to 
state at large the measures that had been taken “to put down 
Orthodoxy.” The Report is very able,says the Orthodox jour- 
nal that records the proceedings of the Association, and will 
make a great sensation in the religious world. | 

Now, certainly, it made a great sensation at the time in the 
Association. They were at a loss what to do with it. | | 

One Doctor moved that it should be accepted and printed. 

Another Rev. Brother feared, that if printed, it would ex- 
cite a disadvantageous opposition, and give the appearance, 
that the legislature and the judiciary leaned towards the Uni- 
tarians, or rather against Orthodoxy. 

— Dr. thought the facts ought to come before the 
public. | 

Another member thought the report had better be printed 
under individual responsibility. | 

Dr. coe | 1 thud did not know what to do. He did not wish 
the report locked up, and he was afraid to have it printed. 
At any rate, he was sure, that Unitarianism was going down. 

Another hoped the — would not be locked up. 

Another alluded to the choice of an Unitarian preacher by 
the united convention of Congregational Churches in Massa- 
chusetts, in May, and thought it very inconsistent to give 
their votes for an Unitarian preacher in “our associate capa- 
one and yet refuse to exchange with Unitarians in our indi- 

Another moved the reference of the report to a committee. 

Mr. Stearns be leave to dissent from Dr. Humphrey in 
the opinion of the decline of Unitarianism. He thought there 
were no symptons of a decline, but only a change in the mode 

of attack—an attempt to show, that all differences consisted in 
speculation or non-essentials, and to unite in prayer meetings, 
Sabbath school operations, &c., with the Orthodox. — 
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_ The report was referred to a Committee, who offered a reso- 
lution, that the publishing Committee revise and print it. 

Upon this resolve, Mr. Robbins, (we sincerely like him for 
_his Christian spirit, for he was certainly decent,) stated, that 
he was opposed to the report, and was not prepared to say, that 
Unitarians are not Christians. He trusted, that the prayers 
of the Pilgrims had not been in vain, and that the churches 
would again be restored to the faith and purity of their an- 
cestors. 

Now uprises Dr. Beecher, the Achilles of the field, and says, 
‘it is too late in the day to doubt whether Unitarians are 
_ Christians. We passed the Rubicon, when we refused to ex- 
change with them, on the ground, that they are not Christians. 
He was aware, that they were endeavoring by their insinua- 
tions to induce the belief, that they differ little from the Ortho- 
dox, and to bring about a union.” And now for his final words 
—we would not believe he uttered them, were they not record- 
ed in an Orthodox journal. ‘“ 'Touci NOT, TASTE NOT, HANDLE | 
NOT, MUST BE WRITTEN ON UNITARIANISM, AS ON RUM.” 

On these proceedings, we make the following remarks: 

1. Observe the inconsistency of these champions of the SI 
exiled churches. They complain of a conspiracy to put down 
Orthodoxy, because in 8] churches, formerly Orthodox, a ma- 
jority have become Unitarian, and have chosen to have Unita- 
rian preaching, and at the same time given the ‘exiles’ full 
liberty to remain, to listen to the preaching and abide in the 
communion. But no! These exiles are determined to go 
forth, and while they will not allow the Unitarians to be Chris- 
tians at all, they think, that they have been used unfairly, in 
not having the whole church left to themselves, with full liberty 
to excommunicate whom they will. Poor oppressed exiled 
churches indeed! because not sufferred to domineer over a 
majority of their brethren, who are willing to call them Chris- 
tians, but to whom they deny all claim to the Christian privi- 
lege. | | 
"2. Mark the propriety of talking of the decline of Unita- 
rianism, when a report is under consideration, which declares 
81 churches to have been transferred to Unitarians. This 
seems to us like the conduct of some envious maidens, who 
when they see some beauteous belle receiving more, than what 
‘seems to them her share of notice, sometimes solace themselves 
with saying, “ How ugly she is! How ill-dressed! I wonder 
they can call her handsome! But she is fast fading, is’nt she ?” 

3. But observe they differ as to the decline of Unitarianism. 
shall decide, when disagree?” 

10* 
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4. Mark their very erroneous estimate of the reasons, that 
have induced Unitarians to change their mode of declaring 
their sentiments. These men are willing only tosee sectarian 
selfishness in the recent endeavors of our denomination to 
show, that sectarian differences are only in non-essentials, and 
to bring about a Catholic spirit and union among Christians.— 
We are sorry, that our opposing brethren see through so evil 
aneye. We have indeed ceased the angry tone of controversy, 
but it is because we dislike the bitterness of the controversial 
spirit. We have indeed talked less about doctrines of late, 
but it has been in order to build up our churches in spiritual 
faith and love—it was moreover, because our doctrinal views 
have already been clearly stated — because we feel ourselves 
able now to dispense with the sword of war, and to build up 
the walls of our Jerusalem on that only foundation, whereon 
the Spiritual temple can be built. We have indeed laid down 
the broad principle, that controversy is chiefly about non-essen- 
tials — that spiritually minded men of all denominations do 
really agree in the essentials of religion, although they may be 
unconscious of it—that in fact there is but one religion of the 
heart, although there are a thousand theologies; but we do this 
from the feeling, that the human soul is one in its great 
features in all bosoms, its wants are one, the truth, which God 
has sent for its needs, is one and within the reach of all sincere 
hearts. And yet in this movement in which we might hope 
and pray to be aided by all friends of spiritual religion, our 
Orthodox brethren will see only the insidious course of a secta- 
Tianism, that is too sneaking to use the direct weapons of sec- 

tarian controversy. We do notenvy them their jaundiced eye- 
sights. Let any unprejudiced man take up the works of Chan- 
ning, Dewey or Walker, and try if he can by any effort, even 
of fancy, see in the spirit of Love and Faith, that breathes 
through their pages, the traces of a lurking and insidious sec- 
tarianism. Wesay again, that we do not envy these Orthodox 
controversialists their eyes. 
do. And lastly, we intended to comment on Dr. Beecher’s deli- 
cate language in which he compares Unitarianism to rum.— 
We can indeed see some aptness in the simile, in as much, as 
both articles are likely to have a wide diffusion. But we for- 
bear. The Doctor’s words speak their own shame. They 
have drawn on him the severe censure even of literary and 
political journals, that are not wont to deal in religious pole- 
mics. We fear that the Doctor, while he was uttering these 
words, knew that he was doing wrong. He has seen too 
_much of Unitarians and Unitarianism not to know better.— 
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But we turn away from this theme in disgust, to a fairer and 
more agreeable subject. | 


THE DAUGHTER. 


_ We have been much pleased with Miss Beecher’s Letters on 
the difficulties of religion. Her remarks on Infidelity show, 
that she has had considerable experience of. the world, that she 
has been willing to talk with unbelievers, and even rank them 
among her friends, and that she has studied and reflected well 
upon the subject, and although not — in any of her views, 
has given to us the arguments of Bishop Butler and others 
in an agreeable and taking dress. The book shews, that she 
is her father’s daughter, although it may perhaps shew, that 
she has one more cell in the heart and one less in the brain 
than he has. But this according to Fontanelle is only making 
the proper allowance for the difference of sex. 

Your excellent correspondent, ‘ J. H. P. has reviewed these 
letters in part, and shewn how reasonable a thing is modern 
Orthodoxy, and how it does not differ from Unitarianism in any 
points affecting the moral and religious character. We take 
up the subject where he left it, and proceed to remark on some 
of the lady’s strictures on Unitarian views. 

In writing apparently to an Unitarian friend, for many such 
and dear friends too she owns she has, Miss Beecher says, “ I 
think all the plausibility and success of Unitarianism may be 
resolved into two general causes, which you can judge without 
any very learned research; the first is unfatrness in argument; 
the second is violation of the laws of evidence, in regard to the 
interpretation of Scripture.” 

To begin then with the first charge, unfairness of argument, 
let us see how the lady manages that. She begins by dis- 
claiming any attempt to impeach the motives of Unitarians, 
and in fact the whole book is free from all such invidi- 
ous attack on character, or any uncharitable insinuations. 

She sets out fairly with stating, that the peculiarity, which 

distinguishes Unitarians from all other sects, is the denial of 
_ the Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ and of the Holy Ghost. 
She selects this point to exhibit the alleged unfairness of argu- 
ment. | | 

The writer goes on to endeavor to show, that almost the 
whole controversy turns on the use. of the terms one, only, 
alone, and similar terms denoting unity, and maintains that 
we persist in giving a wrong sense to the term unity—that 
when we deny that God can be one and three, we assume our 
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own meaning to the term one—we persist in declaring that 
the Trinitarians do affirm God to be three, in that same sense 
in which he is one—that we forget that a thing may be one 
in a certain respect, and plural in another respect; that an 
army, for instance, may be properly called one body, while, in 
another respect, it may be called ten thousand bodies—and 
that there may be an unity, that is not contradictory to 
Trinity. 
Now we allow that there may be an Unity not contradic- 
tory toa Trinity, for we believe, we think, in the only Trinity 
that is reconcileable with an Unity—that is, we believe in 
one God the Father, and in Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, 
as two modes of his agency or manifestation. We deny that 
our denomination do, in their definition of the Unity, assume, 
that it is necessarily opposed to a Trinity in all senses of the 
words. But we do maintain, that the kind of Trinity in 
which the Trinitarians profess to believe, is contradictory to 
the Unity of God. Let Miss Beecher refer to the most remark- 
able book that has appeared of late years on the Trinity, [ 
mean “Norton’s Statement of Reasons,” the production of one 
of our best names in American letters, and perhaps our first 
Biblical scholar—and there she will find no such assumption. 
Mr. Norton allows, that there may be an Unity, not contra- 
dictory to the Trinity, but denies, that there is any sense, in 
which a being can be radically and essentially one, and 
at the same time three. He denies this, and endeavors 
to prove his position by a statement of all possible cases, in 
which a being may be one and three. From this book, Miss 
Beecher would learn her great error in thinking Unitarians so 
weak, as to err on the very threshold of the argument—the 
very definition. | 
Miss Beecher’s apparent candor, therefore, must not lead 
he reader into mistake, when he finds her telling him, “Go 
to the fairest, most intelligent, best informed Unitarian vou 
know, and ask him for the best argument against Trinitarian- 
ism, the one he deems unanswerable, and see if you will not 
find the following exhibition of unfairness.” | 
“First, assuming that the Unitarian sense of Unity is the 
correct one, without proof. Secondly, assuming that Trinita- 
rians allow the same sense to the Word. And then they go 
on to exhibit the methods employed by some few Trinitarians, 
who, in explaining their philosophy contradicted their doctrine. 
If you can shew me a single Unitarian writer, who is not 
guilty of this unfairness, I shall see something new to me.” 
e can shew her many such new things, if it be indeed a 
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novelty to her to see a logical Unitarian. We point not only 
to the book alluded to above, but to all our standard authors, 
as exceptions to the absurd reasoning which she has put into 
their mouth. Our writers maintain, in contradiction to her 
first charge, that there is a sense of Trinity not contradictory 
to Unity, and that Jesus was, as he declared, one with the 
Father, while the Father is the one only God: they maintain, 
however, and this remark refutes the second and third charges, 
that any sense of the Trinity which delares Jesus personally 
and essentially the same with God is absurd. But at the 
same time they are perfectly willing to waive all philosophising 
on the subject, and to appeal to “the law and the testimony:” 
they are willing to adopt the Trinitarian dogma into their 
_ creed, unintelligible as it may seem to them, if they find it 
unequivocally revealed in the scriptures. : 

To the law and the testimony therefore we go, and when 
we find Jesus Christ there spoken of as being born a man, 
communing with his disciples as a man, professing ignorance 
of some future events, as a man, and dying a human death, 
we believe him to be aman. When, on the other hand, we 
read of his being one with the Father, when we read in the 
scriptures of his being filled with all the fulness of the God- 


head bodily, and having all power in heaven and earth com- 


mitted to him, we are blessed in the belief, that God’s Spirit 
did dwell with him in its fulness, and that God has given him 
a place and name beyond all his creatures, we fully believe 
that he was “God manifest in the flesh.” : | 

One word as to the charge of Unitarians violating the laws 
of evidence in the interpretation of language. The writer’s 
illustration is a common, and, we think, a very unfortunate 
_ one for her cause. 7 
“Take John 1. i: “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” | 
_ “This is a passage,” she remarks “free from all dispute as 

to the record: it is safely preserved in all the manuscripts of 
any authority, and in all the ancient versions, The Unitarian 
says, God, in the first case in that sentence, has its usual 
— meaning—the Being, who possesses all the attributes 
of the Divinity, viz.—Creative Power, Eternity, Omniscience, 
Omnipotence, and Omnipresence. Then they take the word 
God in the phrase, “And the Word was . Here, they 
say, the term has not its primary, ordinary signification. 
But why not, is it contrary to reason,” &c. &c. fs 

And here follows a mass of idle declamation on Unitarian 
presumption. Unitarians do judge this passage by the fair 
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laws of interpretation. Their interpretation is justified both 
by common sense and philological and historical research. 
Take common sense. What does that say? What does 
Word mean or logos? It means wisdom or rather the ez. 
esston—in this connection, therefore, it means the expression 
of the Deity’s wisdom and power. Thus the passage reads, 
“In the beginning was the Deity’s wisdom and power, and | 
the wisdom and power were with God, and were God.” 
Now then, when the Word is identified with Christ, we are 
to consider him as the expression of God’s will, of God’s | 
wisdom and power. So says common sense. 

If we interpret the passage by the aid of Biblical learning 
and history, we shall find that there was a sect of philosophers, 
called Gnostics, who personified the Logos or Word, and 
called it a distinct being-or eon. The Evangelist seems to — 
oppose the Gnostics, and to declare that the Logos was no ~ 
separate being, as they idolatrously imagined, but was God 
himself, or an attribute or expression of . Thus do com- 
mon sense and right learning justify the Unitarian rendering © 

_of the passage. So much for our lady’s alleged violation of 
the laws of interpretation. tga | 

We have a few remarks to make in conclusion, upon Miss 
Beecher’s excluding Unitarians from a right to the Christian 
name, inher Eighteenth Letter. This letter and the succeed- 
ing, are unworthy the book. They are very weak, illogical, 
and unworthy her head or heart. | a | 

She remarks, that the term Christian is applied in three 
ways,—1l. To those who belong to a nation where the Chris- 
tian religion predominates: and in this sense no one denies 
Unitarians the right to the Christian name. 2. The name is 
applied to the pious in distinction to the worldly and not 

ious. In this sense she will not undertake to say, that an 

nitarian cannot be a Christian, although she inclines to 
doubt that many of them are so. 3. The term is applied to 
those, who believe in the doctrines of Christianity, and in this 
sense of the word, she denies Unitarians the Christian name, 
and says in this sense, they have no more right to the name 
than Mahometans, Deists, or Jews, since the same doctrines 
are common to them all. | 

Now I remark, in the first place, that this division is 
deceptive, leaving out of view the common sense principle, — 
that they have a right to be called Christians who take Jesus 
for their master. All followers of Christ, says Robert Hall, 
are called Christians, just as properly as the followers of 

| Plato, are called by his name But not to insist on this 
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point, let us only consider by what miserable quibbling the 
author maintains her own position, that Unitarians do not 
teach the distinctive doctrines of Christianity, but only those — 
which are held in common with Mahometans, Deists, or Jews. 

She says, that Unitarianism teaches there is but one God, 
so do Mahometanism, Judaism, Deism. But what, we ask, 
do they teach of the attributes of God? She says, moreover, 
that Mahometanism, Judaism, Deism, teach a future state of 
rewards and punishments; and Unitarianism in this does not 
surpass them. Miserable era What sort of a future 
life does Mahometanism teach? How positively does Judaism 
teach immortality? What enlightened theologian will say, 
that before the captivity and their great ensuing calamity, and 
the intercourse of the Jews with foreign people, there was 
among them any belief of immortality, any thing more than 
the hopes and aspirations after immortality natural to the 
human soul. And Deism, what are its vague conjectures 
after immortality, compared with that faith in life and immor- 
tality which the sincere Unitarian derives from his Savior— 
him who on earth had the sanctions of Divine power in proof 
of his teachings, and whose resurrection sealed his mission 
with the seal of God’s truth. But we are getting out of pa- 
tience with such ignorance and quibbling, and had better stop. 

We advise the fair author to confine herself to those illus- 
trations of practical piety, and lessons of Christian duty, and 
portraitures of moral and spiritual goodness, for which she 
-has so decided a talent. But she had better let polemic 
theology alone. It requires more learning than she has, or 
probably will have. We like her vastly, when she stands 
upon her own proper ground; but when she intrudes into 
the fields of controversial dignity, she is out of place. 
Meanwhile, we must heartily join in her prayer, with which 
she closes her work, and with the spirit of which the book is 
generally imbued. 

“May that happy day come, when Christians can differ in 
opinion, and yet dwell side by side in peace and love.” 

Cincinnatt. | | | 

Nore. We are surprised to find in Miss Beecher’s work such singular misstate- 
ments in regard to the Old Testament—not only in regard to the nature of the 
belief of the Jews, in a future state of rewards and punishments, but in regard to 
the morality of the Old Testament, as compared with the new. She most 
strangely says that Christianity is not peculiar in revealing the duties of mankind, 
and therefore, they who believe only in the sanctity of Christian moral duties and 
yma. are not peculiarly Christians. How can she read the Sermon on the 


Mount with such an idea inher head. She maintains that Christianity is peculiar 
in revealing new and stronger inotives to produce obedience. These motives are 
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love, on account of a fresh display of God’s grace, and fear, on account of the 


certainty of the punishment of sin. Now we on her own ground maintain, that 
she holds no ductrines peculiar to Christianity, since the motives of love and fear 


are appealed to in the Old Testament: the one on account of God’s grace, the 
other on account of future punishment. Thus on her ground, the Unitarians are 
peculiarly Christians, as well as she. They think their doctrines of immortality, 
duty and punishment are peculiar, because revealed with all fulness and f in 
the New Testament. She does not believe any new motives are a ed to in 
the New Testament, but old motives are appealed to more strongly and by a 
revelation of greater certainty. In each case, it is not the novelty or peculiarity 
of doctrine or motive, which makes the glory of the religion, but the greater cer- 
tainty with which the doctrine is stated, and the force with which the old motives 
are appealed to. For further remarks on this point, we refer the reader to 
J. H. P's article in the July number. 


Art. 7-REMARKS UPON REMARKS, 


ON EASTERN UNITARIANS. 
“St. Louis, Aug. 9. 


You tell me that some persons have been displeased at the 
- remarks made about Professor Palfrey, in our June number 
of the Messenger. That they have been considered “unusual, 
unwise, unkind, and unjust.” For this Iam very sorry, but 
do not much wonder at it. I thought at the time that your 
remarks were severe and unqualified, and almost wished that 
you had omitted that part of my letter which gave occasion to 
them. I still think that it was wrong in Mr. Palfrey not to 
preach for you, if it was in his power, even at some sacrifice 
to himself; but we know that his duties as Professor, and 
especially as Dean of the Theological school of Cambridge, 
leave him less liberty than most clergymen have, and very 
possibly the circumstances were such that he coudd not, with- 
out doing wrong, delay in his journey,—which was not, by 
the way, a journey of pleasure so much as of duty. Besides, 
my own respect, and I may say, affection, for that gentleman, 
are so great, and I know that herein you agree with me—that 

nothing would induce me wantonly to injure his feelings. I | 
am very sorry therefore that he is aggrieved. Yet I cannot 
say that I altogether regret your remarks. Even if we are 
wrote in this particular instance of complaint, upon which 
point I know nothing, it is neither “unwise, nor unkind, nor 
me 1 Ot in us to speak plainly of the general indifference of 
“all eastern Unitarians,” in regard to the welfare of our small 
societies. I have been personally cognisant of many in- 
stances of the same, and was never acquainted with any 
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small society in our connexion who have not joined in our 
complaint. It is a crying evil among us. It is this which 
makes it so hard for us to build up societies—they are formed, 
do well for a time, and languish for want of sympathy—not 
such sympathy as can be easily expressed at a meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association—but living, active sympathy. 
They feel for us, I dare say, but we want them to feel with us. 
J know individuals who can speak eloquently about Unita- 
rianism, when in the midst of its advocates, who will not go 
to a Unitarian church, if they happen to be in a southern or 
western city, where their countenance to the cause would do 
some good. Whether this be from fear or worldliness, no 
matter what—it is shameful; and if I name no names, it is 
perhaps because I have too much fear of making enemies. | 
know also more than one small parish, within two or three 
days’ ride from Boston, which have been, in the time of their 
greatest need, entirely neglected, or given over to some young, 
inexperienced man, (like ourselves,) who is left from that 
time forth to manage as well as he can against every kind of 
discouragement. No wonder that the young man dies from 
over-work, and the young society languishes, the victim of 
repeated experiments. You mention Pittsburgh and Roches- 
teras instances. I fear that Washington will be added to 
the number. God forbid that it should be so! We ought not 
to expect too much. And our circumstances may make us 
unreasonable in our demands. But we will exclaim, at the 
top of our voice, “Awake thou that sleepest and arise from 
the dead!” Now if your remarks are effectual in partly re- 
moving the apathy that we complain of, in God’s name, | 
say, let them stand! Donot expunge them! You andI owe 
toomuch to Professor Palfrey, and love him too much—for he 
has been to us a good teacher and a good friend—to use rash 
words in regard to him. I firmly believe, that a more con- 
scientious man than he, does not exist. But he does not need 
my testimony in his behalf, and I am sure that even if we 
have done him injustice, he will acknowledge that we are 
‘not without excuse. Yours, W. G. E. 


Arr. 8—SPIDERS AND THEIR MORAL. 


‘Let him live,” said my cousin, “What! a na spider!” 


answered the maid. “Yes, let the spider be.” “Well,” said 
Dolly, “if all the spiders there be about the house is going to 
| 11 | 
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live, there won’t be no room for me, I guess:” and she laid by 
her broom with the air of a martyr to cleanliness. 

“It is not that I care for the creature,” and as he spoke my 
cousin turned to me,—“but I will rule in my own room. Let 
but that girl get fairly at work here, and I could not tell a bill 
of lading from an invoice,” and so saying, he lifted-an old 
letter book to annihilate the poor spider, who stood by at the | 
desk listening to the conversation with much interest. It was _ 
now my turn to interfere,—“Stay,” said I, “have you consid- 
ered that creature well, and learned all that he can teach?” 
My cousin opened his eyes as wide as Dolly had hers,— 
“Learned! Teach!” said he. | | | 

[ took him by the arm, and we went down into the garden 
together. In one crotch of the old peach-tree, just by the 
wall, sat a second cousin of the little eight-eyed fellow we 
had left up stairs, with her web spread on the most geometric 
model, and a young and promising family of spiders and 
spideresses practising gymnastics in the fairy rigging; “Let 
us stop, and call on her ladyship,” said I, and we turned to 
the tree. At that moment, as it chanced, a wasp, whose 
home was close by, very inconsiderately, in taking a short 
cut, pounced into the midst of the family circle. What a 
terrible time they had of it, those little fellows, head over 
heels they went, jumping and swinging and racing—some 
into the face of the foe, and some into the citadel which lay 
just beneath the web. But not so the mother; she had seen 
something of the world in her day, and knew that coolness 
was very essential in time of danger; with legs outstretched 
and head erect, she waited the first lull of the enemy’s wings, 
and then, quick as thought, whipped a strong thread about the 
end of his dangerous flappers, and buried her envenomed. 
teeth in his neck: another terrible buzz, that loosed but did 
not break the cable she had cast over him; and then another 
fit of exhaustion, during which a second line was thrown 
over the assailant, drawn tight and well secured: a third 
struggle and a third band, and the wasp was rendered power- 
less; one by one, his legs were tied up, and his wings cased 
in threads, and as the venom, which at safe moments had 
been liberally supplied, began to operate, and the efforts of 
the manacled wretch became more and more feeble; the 
countless descendants of this giant killer peeped cautiously 
out from their hiding places, at length, and scrambled over 
one another to have a look at the dead lion. __ oa 

“What coolness, what courage! How she fights for her 
young! but from instinct, not affection.” | 
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‘] think it is Reaumer,” said I, “that tells us he once saw a 
spider, with her bag of eggs upon her back, fall into an ant- 
lion’s trap; the little sand thief seized the bag; the mother 
struggled up the bank; three times did her footing fail, and 
three times did her foe drag her under the loose sand, but she 
was not a whit discouraged; at last the threads by which she 
held the bag gave way, but she would not abandon her 
treasure, and, turning, seized it with her mouth and. resumed 
the struggle; in this position she was again several times 
drawn head foremost under ths sand, but would not leave 
her hold: finally, the ant-lion wrested the bag from her and 
carried it out of sight, but not out of remembrance, for she, with 
a constancy that would put some of our sentimental parents 
to the blush, still lingered round the place, seeking for her lost 
ones; refused all food, and at length died of a broken heart.” 

Though the man of business smiled a little at the idea of 2 
spider dying of grief, I could see that my story had turned his 
thoughts into the right channel. “I remember the story ot 
Bruce,” said he, “and understand what you meant by being 
taughtof aspider. Ihave already learned a lesson of courage, 
coolness, and devoted affection.” 

“And notice any thing of the race,” I answered, “as they 
sit day after day, waiting their food, and you may learn 
another lesson of them; without anxiety, doubt, or impatience, 
they follow the course that their maker has made instinctive, 
and in perfect faith wait the result. Nor is this because they 
are unable to feel doubt; for in pairing time, when every 
spider declares war against all of its own sex, they show 
doubt, suspicion, and cautiousness that might teach wisdom to 
many of the heedless children of Adam. Their faith is in- 
stinctive, to be sure, but as we may and should learn of those 
of our fellows, that never doubt the result of what God has 
told them to be right, so we may and should learn of this 
poor insect. We need to be reminded often of our duties, 
but, alas! we see pure examples among our fellows too seldom: 
why not then turn to the dumb but active world about us, to 
be reminded, not alone of God’s might and goodness, but also 
of our own weakness and wickedness? We study nature to 
some purpose when we examine the eye, the frame, the curious 
adaptation of every living thing; but if we stop here, we 
- lose the better half of the lesson, for the same Being that 
gave it its strength and its limbs, gave it love, and courage, 
and patience, and faith. “Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” says 
the sacred book, and it is but wisdom for us to learn some 
truth from even the contemned and hated spider. s. 1. P. 
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Art. 9.—YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO. 
YELLow Sprinos, Onto, Juty, 1836.- 


My Dear Friend and Brother: 


I wish you were here to enjoy the quiet, the coolness, the | 
beauty of this delightful watering place. While I am ranging 
these free fields and forests, you are perchance treading the 
dust of the city. While I, on the borders of pleasant streams, 
am handling the fishing rod, you probably are driving the 
editorial quill in the prison house of your study. Amid all 
my pity for you,I feel something of the truth of Rochefou- 
cault’s oft quoted maxim, that in the misfortunes of our best 
friends there is something, that does not displease us. For 
comparing the happy freedom of this my play-day with your 
confinement, I cannot but feel a little happier by the contrast. 


So depraved is man and your humble seryant- 
Considering the quiet: beauty of the outward aspect of this 


place, one may be well surprised at the abundance of diversi- 
fied scenery which lies within it. Beneath those agri 
waving groves you may find the high and rugged roc 
gushing spring, the flowing stream, the leaping cascade—all’ 
these beauties, too, hidden, as it were, under the smooth forest 
plain, like so many bright and glorious thoughts beneath the 
placid brow of meditation. : 

This region struck me at once as bearing more resemblance — 
to New Tashead scenery than any that has met my eye in — 
the West. I have seen no other place in the West to remind 
me of the rocks and cliffs of New England. The western 
country generally lacks the romantic interest that rocks 
always give. The soil is too uniformly good—the land too 
uniformly level, to allow the romantic variety of eastern 
scenery. Yet we must not expect to have all excellencies 
united im any one region. If the western man sighs for 
mountains and rocks, let him turn his eye back to the granite ~ 
hills and even granite corn-fields of New Hampshire, and 
of Massachusetts. He will turn with new gladness to the 
rich plains of the West. 3 

There are a few lions around this spot. The spot itself is 
a lion. It is the highest land in Ohio, although it seems a 
plain, and there is no perceptible ascent on the road from 
— it is yet 250 feet, I believe, above the level of the 
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Pompey’s “wed is one of the curiosities of the place. This 
is a rocky column about 15 or 20 feet high, and swelling out 
at the top. It may be compared to a wine-glass, or to one 

of the old fashioned wine-glass-like pulpits, or perhaps better, 
to a monstrous toad-stool. This freak of nature looks re- 
markably like a creation of art. It stands in the ravine by 
the borders of the stream, into which the springs flow. The 
waters of the spring are strongly tinctured with iron, and are 
said to possess some other medicinal qualities. The water is 
very pleasant to the taste, but does not seem to have any 


more medicinal effect than common well water. But no 


matter. People do not visit springs for the water, although 
the water is the pretence. 

_ About a mile from the spring, is a beautiful spot called 
“Blue Hole,” or more sentimentally, “Cerulean Lake. A 
stream flows through it. It is supposed by many, that this 
is the opening of a subterranean lake, as all attempts to 
fathom it have proved unavailing. 

On the beautiful lawn behind the row of cottages attached 
to the hotel, are the remains of an Owenite settlement. Its 
particular history I do not know. I only know, that it is 
now deserted and in ruins. Such must be the fate of every 
institution, that sets itself in opposition te the great God- 
ordained laws of nature and society. In the weedsand flowers 
growing over the decaying walls, we may see an emblem of 
the reign of nature over the machinations of man against her 
laws. | 
About three miles from the springs is the village of Clifton. 
We rode there to view the falls of the Little Miami, and 
were well paid for our trouble. The river runs. for a long 
distance through a deep chasm in the solid rock. In the 
chasm, there is a fall of 15 or 20 feet. But alas! how the 
wicked inventions of man are spoiling the beauties of nature. 
Oh! these days of turnpikes, rail-roads, and saw-mills. Just 
in front of the fall, just where the spring is dashed upward, 
and where we rie < hope to see the setting sun painting the 
rising spray with rainbow tints, and to feel some realization 
of the meaning of Byron’s transcendant description of the 
Falls of Terni. | 


——— “On the verge, 


From side to side beneath the glittering morn, 
An Iris sits amidst the infernal surge, 
Like hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
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By the distracted waters, bears serene 

its brilliant hues, with all their beams unshorn; 
Resembling, ’mid the tortures of the scene, 
Love watching madness with unalterable mien.”’ 


There instead of the Iris, sat stretched from side to side a 
cotton mill! <A legion of spinning jennies were whizzing and 
and yelling in delirious triumph on their usurped throne—the 
native and rightful seat of the Iris. But we must not quarrel — 
with the utilitarianism of our day. | 

There is much more good to be derived from a cotton mill, 
than a rainbow. Shirting and sheeting are more needful 
than rainbow and sentiment. May it not be that there is as 
much poetry too for a right imagination in the cotton mill as 
in the Iris. Would to Heaven that some gifted spirit would 
arise, who would carry imagination into the utilities of life, 
and make the realm of the useful, the realm also of the beau- 
tiful! Perhaps the hope is foolish; perhaps the task is beyond 
poetic power. But we still hope. Is there not beauty in all 
the works of God? Is there not beauty in all the operations 
of his laws, both of those laws that minister to the ornament, 


and of those that minister to the conveniences of life? All — 


is fitness, all is beauty. Modern poetry has done wonders in 
beautifying the humble scenes of daily life and common feel- 
ing. May it not go a step farther, and carry the idea into 
the realm of the useful? Yet, for the life of me, I cannot see 
how it is, that the ideal muse can have much to do with rail- 
roads and the factory system. 

I fear, my friend, I have wearied you with prosing, and 
therefore will say “good-bye.” I must soon leave this cool 
and quiet cottage, and return to the city. A happy ride is 
before us; our horses—a pair of as noble animals as ever came 
from the Green mountains, across the Alleghany, are ready 
and impatient to start. I hope, in returning, we shall not 
see so much frolicking on the road, as in coming up. At one 
_ place-a caravan was encamped, and the lads and lasses had so 
thronged in from the neighborhood, that we could neither get 
stabling for our horses, nor dinner for our lordly selves. At 
another place, where I attempted to sleep, two strolling play- 
ers were giving a concert and display of waltzing, much to 
the annoyance of the wearied traveller, who wished to refresh 
himself from the day’s fatigue, and rise in the morning before 
the sun. But these scenes are so much “life’—human life 


and nature. Good-bye to you. Hope to find your “Messen- — 
ger” awaiting our return. Yours, 
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| Art. 10.—LETTER 
To the Unitarian Clergy, on Preaching the Law and Gospel. 


Dear Breturen: | 


One of the youngest among you ventures to address you on 
a subject of deepest interest to him, and greatest importance to 
all who are ambassadors of Christ. Our business is to beseech 
men, in Christ’s stead, to be reconciled to God.- Our object 
is to bring men into habitual communion with God, by a vital 
union with Christ. Till this is done, we have done nothing. 
This is the only way we have to rescue men from the domin- 
jon of sin, and save a world lying in wickedness. We know 
that he who is living a life of repentance and prayer is safe— 
we know that he who is walking in his own strength is not 
safe, no matter how great his outward show of virtuous habit. 
Thus, I suppose, we all believe. We understand the scheme 
of salvation to be simply this—that the man who is brought 
to see his own weakness, and place all his dependence on the 
Almighty, is safe from sin, and no one else is so. But now 
the question is, how is this to be brought about? What is 
the true and easiest way of producing vital piety in the bosom 
of a worldly man? Must we preach only the Gospel to him, 


or only the Law, or both together? 1 wish for information 


here, and if I now proceed to offer my own reflections on it, 
it is only with the hope that others will. be led to think of it, 
and communicate their views by letter or otherwise, to the 
There are some who say, “Preach only the gospel. We are 
not under the law, but under grace—Christ came not to con- 
-demn, nor to judge the world, but to save it.” 
The argument of those who speak thus, seems to be this. 
Christ is a manifestation of the love and goodness of God— 
his message is only glad tidings. He proposes to save us by 


the principle of love which the sight of so great goodness in 


the Almighty kindles in our hearts. It is goodness which ex- 
cites love—threats do not excite it, punishment does not ex- 
cite it, the commanding of arduous duties does not excite it. 
But the mere contemplation of the goodness of God will excite 
aholy love for him, stronger than death, and which will make 
all duties easy. The Universalists appear to me very gen- 

erally to adopt this view. And many Unitarians, who are not 
_ Universalists in theory, do yet practically act upon it by 
_ dwelling chiefly on the goodness of God. Ki 
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But there are others who say—“Not so. Christ came not 
to destroy the law, but to fulfil it. All are under its condem- 
nation, and the wrath of God abideth on them, and they must 
be told of this in order to flee to him as a Savior.” | 

The argument of those who speak thus, seems to be this. 
You can never make a man love God by a mere exhibition of 
his mercy, because he cannot see this mercy until he sees his 
sin. Suppose a physician should f° to a man who thought 
himself in good health, and say, “My friend, I will cure you 
of your terrible disease.” Would that man be grateful and 
thank him? I trow not. But let him first point out the 
symptoms of the horrible disorder which is secretly gainin 
on the springs of life, and when his face has become pale wit 
terror at the inward corruption so suddenly revealed to him, 
let the good man say, “I have with great toil and study pre- 

red a certain remedy for this very disorder, and if you will 
believe in me and try it, I can cure you.” Then his love and 
gratitude gushes forth. So it is with sinners. Tell them 
their sins are atoned for and forgiven—tell them they will be — 
sanctified and washed in redeeming blood—and they have no 
feeling of the benefit, they do not know they are sinners— 
they think they are already holy enough to enter heaven. 
They must see their pollution in the sight of God, and that 
they are hanging over the gulph of destruction before they 
feel the need of salvation. Such are the opinions of the class 
called Calvinists generally. And there are many Unitarians 
who seem virtually to adhere to this opinion; for though they do 
not preach hell-fire, they are always dwelling on responsi- 
bility, accountability, duty, and contend that no sin shall 
escape its just punishment. 

Now, dear brethren, is not there some truth and some error 
in both these views? Certainly, the main business of a Chris- 
tian preacher is to preach the gospel, to set forth Christ visibly 
as the Savior, and announce glad tidings of great joy. We 
have not come to the mount of Fire, but to Mount Zion, the 
city of the living God. It is true that a sight of God’s love 
is the great vital principle of Christian action, the germ of 
religious life. It is what first leads man to repentance. No 
sincere repentance has any other foundation. But then it is 
equally true that we see God’s love only by a moral vision. 

It is spiritually discerned. A moral preparation is needed to 
_ comprehend it, a moral experience alone enables us to realize 
it. It is always so—there is nothing peculiar or mysterious 
about this. Itis human nature. To talk of love to a selfish 
man, or of pardon to an impenitent man, is like talking of 
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color to a blind man. He has no organ by which to perceive 
it. Tell a bad man God will give him the joys of heaven, 
will that excite love or gratitude? By no means. He does 
not wish for heaven, if heaven is a spiritual place, and what- 
ever it be, he had rather stay on earth. The enjoyments of 
earth, low as they are, are the only ones he knows any thing 
about. The higher joys of disinterested goodness, love, hu- 
_ mility—he is utterly ignorant of, and has, of course, no desire 


for. 
The problem then seems to me only this. How shall a man 


_ be brought to see and realize the love of God in the Gospel of 


Christ? And I conceive it is by preaching the law to him, 
that this is effected. The law is our schoolmaster to bring us 
to Christ. But I do not understand by this, preaching future 
punishment, nor preaching the ten commandments—but the 
-moral law of Christ—the law of love to Gud and man—the 
law of brotherly and neighborly love—the laws of the fifth 
chapter of Matthew. r do not see what right Christian 
preachers have to preach any othef law than this. 
We have been accused of preaching moral essays—and 
nothing is more common than for one of another denomination, 
after visiting one of our churches and being asked an opinion 
on the sermon, to reply, “Oh! it was a very good moral dis- 
course.” Sometimes, to be sure, applying this pet phrase 
without discrimination—they call a discourse moral whose 
topics are God and Christ, Death and Immortality—and which 
refers but incidentally to present duties. All is mere morality 
in their eyes which does not treat of the Trinity, the Atone- 
ment, total Depravity, or everlasting Punishment. I grant 
that these last themes are not always moral in their character, 
_ andifa moral discourse is one in which they are never found, 
I sincerely trust my own will be always merely moral. But 
in truth, using the term in - real sense, as expressing present 
_ human duties—the duties of our earthly condition—I would 
not be ashamed of making them the burden of a large part 
of my preaching. How did Christ commence his preaching?’ 
By a discourse from the mount, which, if first delivered now, 
ina Unitarian church, would certainly be called “mere moral. 
ity.” Human duties are its prominent theme. I therefore 
would attempt, in imitation of the Savior, to preach morality, 
or human duty—not an outward morality, but one of the 
_ heart—connecting it with the hope of good and the fear of 
evil, and showing it to be a reasonable service which God has 
a right to demand of us. 
And by such preaching, I should hope to prepare the way 
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for that spiritual union with God which is the life and soul of 
piety. Let us suppose, for example, that I find an individual 
not under the control of religious principle. Let us suppose 
that itis a young person, not yet fettered by any sinful habit, 
or bound to the car of the world. Speak to him of his duties; 
not im general; but of those particular duties, which he fails of 
performing well or which he does in a wrong spirit. Speak 
to him of his faults. He will probably admit at once, if you 
speak kindly, that he has faults and needs to improve. Be 
satisfied with this, and do not attempt to convince him that 
he is totally depraved. To be sure, he overrates his own 
power of correcting his faults—He does not see how deep 
their roots are in his character. But let him learn this by 
experience. Only let him set to work immediately, and by 
the use of specific means, to remove the evils, whatever they 
are, in his temper and conduct. Make him promise to watch 
himself and correct each failing. __ ze 
What will be the result? fuevitably that he will find his 
resolution insufficient to Produce the effect he expected. He 
will find himself slipping back upon his old ground. If he is 
is left to himself he can go no farther. He has resolved, he 
can make another resolution—he can go on forming them 
until he is tired of the work, and gives it up. Sooner or later 
it will come to this if he is left to himself. Now then he needs 
the Gospel, for the law has been found weak through the 
flesh. He needs encouragement based on other grounds than 
his own resolution. Speak to him therefore of the love of 
Christ—speak of the promises of God through him, advise him 
to read the Bible, and learn what those promises are—tell 
him to make his resolutions again, but to pray while he 
makes them—to make them in the presence of God, and 
leaning on the help of Christ. Now new hope awakens, and 
he can again go forward. The principle of love is brought 
in aid of the sense of duty. As long as this feeling lasts he 
will do well. But now he makes a new discovery—that he 
cannot read the Bible regularly, or pray always—or that he © 
does it in a heartless and formal manner. The reason he 
will learn is, that he had lost the spirit of dependance, and 
was going on in self-reliance. Thus he sees in a more striking 
light how weak he is of himself. Now he will again despair, 
or find hope only in the revealed promise that Christ shall 
save to the uttermost all who come to God through him—that 
those who come to him, he will in no wise cast out. So en- 
couraged, he goes forward again, and thus step by step, 
_ reaches to the conviction that out of Christ he can do nothing— 
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_ that the only support of his virtue is to be found in a daily 
and hourly intercourse with God—that only by walking in 
the Spirit, can he be saved from yielding obedience to the 
lusts of the flesh. | 
Here we see that the law is the school master to bring him 
to Christ, as the apostle declares. And thus I would explain 
that remarkable passage in the VI. chapter of John, where 
Christ says that no one can come to him except the Father 
draw him. That by the Father drawing him, is not meant 
the influence of the Spirit, appears plainly, from the fact that 


- the Holy Ghost was not yet given. Christ therefore means 


to assure the Jews, that they could not come to him because 
they had not earnestly sought to perform the duties which the 
Father had imposed on them. For, says he, “every one who 
has heard and learned of the Father cometh unto me,” and 
“if any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.” The tendency of every man striving 
to do his duty, is toward Christ. Such a man feels his need 
of help and strength, and sees the wath of Christian salvation. 
A selfish, worldly man cannot see or feel this. His tendency 
is from Christ. | 

We therefore see very easily how it should happen that 
the biographies of eminently pious Christians should so often 
describe them as having commenced by earnest efforts at ful- 
filling their duties—efforts at first self-relying, and of course 
accompanied with painful relapses—how sometimes such re- 
lapses produced the stupor of despair through ignorance of 
the promises of the Gospel, and from want of faith in Christ. 
These biographies tell that when at last these Christians saw 
that Christ invited them to trust in him, and be confident of 
salvation as long as they remained under his protection, « 
burden seemed to fall from their shoulders, care was taken 
from their hearts, and new strength was imparted. Thus the 
Law prepared the way for the Gospel—the Father drew them 
to the Son—-their own ineffective efforts and_ resolutions 
_ shewed them the need of help from above. But it is singular 
that these biographies frequently disregard this fact, and 
speak of all the efforts after goodness as time thrown away— 
as even sinful—that they should have come to Christ at first. 
And so they should, as far as they were able—but they could 
not have come to him until they had endeavored to perform 
their duties—it was the attempt to do their duty which showed 
them the need of a Savior. It is singular too, and seems a 
proof of the influence of words to tyrannize over things, that 
xo clear sighted a man as Mr. Abbott.should have made a 
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similar mistake jn his last work—“The way to do good,” — 
In the first chapter he tells the omy of Alonzo and paints 
with beautiful truth and distinctness the inefficacy of self-rely- 
ing efforts after virtue, and the practical influence of faith in 
Christ. But it is strange that he should not have perceived 
and stated that by his own way of telling the story, Alonzo’s 
efforts to do right were a necessary _ ton for that faith. 
If he had not tried to become good by himself, he would never 
have learned his need ofaSavior, Andis it not the case with 
all who are practical infidels, and make light of Christian 
salvation, that engaged in their farms and merchandize, they 
have never sought to do their duties earnestly, and feel not 
their imperfection and sin? They have a kind of feeling that 
they are not quite as good as they ought to be, but they do 
not realize at all that they are servants of sin. They are 
tike Thalaba, fastened by the silken web of the fair sorceress— 
it is not till they attempt to break away, that they find what 
« despotic power there is even in those sins which seem like 
mere cob-webs. | 

Now, dear brethren, if this view be correct, it seems 
to me our business is a very simple one. As we look around 
our church from the pulpit, what sort of people compose our 
congregation? Perhaps a tenth part of them have within 
them a principle of religious obedience, and are living a life 
of faith and prayer. Perhaps another tenth are so worldly, 
or so hardened by some evil habit, as to be set against religion, 
and incapable at present of being operated upon by exhorta- 
tion and intreaty. The other four-fifths, on the whole, desire 
to do right, to obey God, and be saved from sin. But this is 
a mere wisH; not a will, not an effort, not a determination nor 
a resolve. It is not a living, working, active principle—not 
the ruling purpose of life. T ough sincere, it is not thorough; 
though genuine as far as it goes, it is weak through the mighty 
influences of the world, of temptation, of habits of temper and 
disposition, which press like the current of a never ceasing 
stream upon the poor child of mortality. But-this desire is 
what we have to act upon, and our object is to change it 
into a steady purpose, How shall this be done? 

Preach THE Law. In a plain and strong light, but with- 
out exaggeration, lay before the conscience the moral requisi- 
tions of . Shew their justice, their reasonableness, their 
excellence—that they are for the good of the whole world— 
that universal happiness and peace would result from obedi- 
ence tothem. It requires no great talent to do this—it re- 
quires only fidelity. What human being can deny that it is 
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his duty to love God with all his heart and his neighbor as 
himself. Let your whole effort be to make duty plain and 
convincing. Deal not in abstractions and high flown general- 
ities, but point out the daily duties of the men, women and 
children sitting before you. This will reach the conscience. 
A picture of hell-fire does not reach the conscience. To tell 
me I shall be burned for ever and ever, does not convince me 
of sin. But without doing this, you should be careful to show, 
that sin is essentially misery now and eternally. i 

When you have got thus far in your sermon what will be 
the effect?’ The impression on the minds of a part will be 
more or less definite, that they are not now doing as they 
ought—that they ought to improve, and they are willing to 
try to improve if they knew what to do. But as this cannot 
well be told them in public, you ought to see them in private 
and point out to them particular duties which they should 
perform. They will not perhaps come running like the young 
ruler, with the enquiry—*What shall I do to be saved?” 
But if you take pains to get at theirereal feelings, you will 
find an anxiety to know what they ought to do to become 
better. It is your business to point out to them these duties. 

‘But there is another class in your church, on whom your 
preaching of the /aw has not produced altogether the same 
efiect. These are they who have before heard these same 
duties explained to them, who have already determined to 
perform them, and have eudeavored to do so. But in vain, 
for they find in themselves little sensible improvement. Their 
resolutions have all been broken—their faults remain uncor- 
rected, as before. At vour new exposition of duty, sin re- 
vives within them. Thev feel troubled by finding themselves 
still under the dominion of sin, but what to do, they cannot 
tell. They may resolve to do better, but they did that before 
without growing better. What will you do to help these? 
Preacu tar Preach faith in the son of God as 
the foundation of hope. Set before them visibly Curist— 
living, laboring, dying, raised—anhd all to bless sinners. Show 
them that it is not by their own strength, not in their own 
power, nor through their own goodness, that they are to be 
redeemed, sanctified, and saved. Show them that God knows 
the depth of their disease, and has sent them a physician. 
Their business is, to put themselves under his care, and leave 
the result with God. As for their past sins, they shall be 
remembered no more against them. As for the future, let 
them not fear; for as long as they remain united with Christ, 
they are in no danger. When they leave him, there is 
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danger. But while through him they have daily and confi- 
dent access to the throne of God, the divine Spirit will be 
breathed into their hearts in sufficient power to nourish and 
sustain them. 

It is evident to any one who understands human nature, 
that if they really believe this to be true, a load will be taken 
from their minds, and that when their anxiety is thus relieved, 
they will be able to make efficient resolutions of improvement. 
What unnerves man like anxiety? what strengthens him like 
hope? By faith are they saved from the weakening influences 
of doubt, anxiety, remorse, despair. By faith are they 
strengthened to go forward once more to the work of duty. 

It appears to me, that a discourse like this, containing the 
Law and the Gospel, would contain something for every one 
in the congregation. I have granted that there might be a 
small class who were so sunk in worldliness or sin, as to be 
insensible to the truth. ButI do not really believe that there 
are many who could not be brought to admit, that in some 
one point they ought to,change their conduct. Out of that 
_ admission the whole river of penitence and faith might 

ow. | 
I have been endeavoring to make plain to myself, dear — 
brethren, an idea which seems to me important and practical. 
It might be developed into a volume with great ease. | 
wish to make it my single object to bring men to God, and 
this appears to me the true way. Not that my object is thus 
single. In sadness and contrition 1 must confess that I often 
preach myself—that my object in preaching is sometimes to 
make a fine discourse, sometimes to make a profound disquisi- 
tion, sometimes to draw many people to the building, some- 
times to make my hearers Unitarians in opinion, sometimes to 
deliver a satire against bigots, hypocrites and formalists. But 
I am convinced that we have no right to allow such purposes’ 
to contaminate and corrupt the services of the sanctuary. 
May it be our effort and our prayer that our eye may be ~ 
single, and our whole body full of light. oe 

| A Unrrarian Preacuer. 
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Arr. 11.—THE ASSASSINS. 


[From the Frendh.} 


‘BY WILKINS TANNEHILL. 


To those who are conversant with the history of the times, 


it is known that during the crusades, a singular people, known 
by the name of Assassins, inhabited the mountains of Syria. 
The history of this people is but little known, but they were 
celebrated at the period alluded to, not for their virtues, but 
for their mad career of murder. In their religious belief, at 
jeast in the outward practices of religion, they professed to be 


Mahometans, and constituted one of the numerous sects, into 


_ which the followers of Mahomet were divided soon after the 


death of their prophet and law-giver. 

The death of Mahomet was the signal of discord and division 
- amongst those who had embraced his doctrines and followed 
his victorious standard, and they were soon separated into 
two great divisions, and subsequently into numerous sects, 
who hated each other as cordially as any of the rival sects 
of the present day. One of these divisions, which embraced 
‘no inconsiderable number. of the faithful, acknowledged as a 
leader, Ismael, disciple of Ali, the son-in-law of the prophet. 
From these divisions arose the sect of the Assassins, whose 
founder was Hassan-Ben-Saba, a descendant of Saba, son of 
Me b — and consequently a descendant of the prophet 

Hassan, like all his tribe, was a warrior. After a number 
of warlike expeditions, he made himself master of Alamut, 
a strong fortress situated in Ancient Parthia, where he 
established the seat of his power. This event occurred about 
the 483d year of the Hegira, or 1090 years after Christ. 
From the situation of Alamut, on a high mountain, Hassan 
was called the “Old man of the mountain,” by which title his 
successors were also known in the history of the times. 

To perpetuate his authority, and give greater stability to 
his power, Hassan founded an order which became formidable 
throughout the East, from the absolute devotion of its mem- 
bers to the commands of their chief, from their numerous 
assassinations, and the secresy with which their designs were 
executed. This order, although not properly an order of 
_ knighthood, bore some resemblance in its constitutions and 
regulations to the celebrated orders of knights templars, and 
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knights of St. John of Jerusalem, which bore so conspicuous 
a part in the romantic expeditions called the crusades, and 
which founded the chivalry of Europe upon the shores of the 
East. The members of the order were at first called Has- 
chischim, .from their immoderate use of henbane, called in 
Arabic, haschischah; this name was afterwards corrupted by 
Europeans into that of Assassins—a name which aptly desig- 
nated their extraordinary profession and singular course of life. 
_. The fundamental dogma of the order inculcated, that to the 
initiated every thing was permitted, and that murder itself 
was nocrime. The moral doctrines of the Koran, although 
professed, were secretly disregarded. Their creed granted 
perfect license to all who were admitted into the secret 
mysteries of this fraternity of murderers. There were cer- 
tain doctrines, however, that Hassan was careful should only | 
be communicated to a few, upon whose fidelity he could rely. | 
The order at first consisted only of the grand master, | 
prince, or chief, and the masters and companions, to which | 
was afterwards added a third class, called devotees, who were 
not admitted into the higher mysteries, but who were bound 
under the most severe penalties, to obey implicitly the | 
orders of their chief. Instructed in the doctrine that murder 
was not a crime, but a virtue, when committed against the 
enemies of the order, they were constantly armed with poig- 
nards, ready to be used in the service, or at the command of 
the grand master. They were his body guards, the executors 
of his orders, the sanguinary instruments of his ambition or 
his vengeance, whom “no compunctious visitings of con- 
science,” ever restrained, and whose hearts were never 
softened by the emotions of pity. Their perseverance was as 
remarkable as their vengeance was certain; they entered the — 
service, and insinuated themselves into the confidence of their 
intended victims, and they would even dissemble for years, 
concealing with consummate art their horrible purpose, until 
a fit opportunity presented itself for fulfilling the injunctions 
of their chief. In the execution of his orders, they braved 
every danger: they were not turned aside from their purposes 
_by the certainty of a sudden or violent death, confident in the 
belief, that if they lost their lives in the service of their 
chief, the gates of paradise would be thrown open to them, 
and they would be admitted to participate in the enjoyments 
of the blessed. With followers thus devoted to his will, the 
prince of the Assassins wielded a power which was most 
severely felt throughout the East; and as the number of his 
partizans daily increased, it was scarcely possible that any _ 
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one who contemned his power, or stood in the way of his 
ambition, could escape his vengeance. Princes and nobles, 
although surrounded by their vassals and dependants, and 
men in the common ranks of life were alike the victims of 
the dagger, or the poison of the devotees. 
The grand master was called Sidna, (our Lord,) and 
although he exercised extensive powers, he was not a prince 
or king, in the sense we attach to these titles of power and 
dignity. He called himself sheik, a title borne by the chiefs 
of the Arabian tribes, and of the religious orders of Sofis 
and dervishes. His anc: was rather that of the chief of 
_ afraternity. The dignity of grand master was not hereditary 
_ jn the original institution of the order, but it became so on 
the death of the successor of Hassan, the founder, who on his 
death-bed designated his son Mohammed as his successor, 
The dignity of grand master remained in the family of Hassan 
until the final subjugation of the Assassins, and subversion of 
the order by the Tartars. ey, 

Admittance into the order was attended by certain ceremo- 
nies, intended to strike the senses; and impress the novice 
with the force of the obligations by which he was about to 
bind himself. He who was considered worthy of admission, was 
introduced into the presence of the grand master, and ate 
with him at the same table. After being intoxicated with 
the juice or an infusion of henbs.e, he was transported into 
one of those delightful gardens which poetry and romance 
have pictured in the East, where verdant lawns, murmuring 
streams, beautiful groves, and bowers of roses and vines, 
filling the air with the perfumes of Arabia, captivated the 
senses. Black-eyed virgins, beautiful as the houris who peo- 
ple the paradise of Mahomet, served the novice with wine, 
and lent their aid to the fascinations of the scene. The sound — 
of enchanting music mingled with the melodious songs of a 
thousand birds, filled him with extacy, and all his senses 
were lost in wonder and delight. After enjoying for a time 
this scene of sensual pleasure, he was again stupified with 
opium, and on recovering, found himself near his superior, 
who persuaded him that corporeally he had not left him, but 
in spirit he had been transported to paradise, and had thus 
enjoyed a foreiaste of the happ'ness that awaited those who 
_ were faithful to the order and im;'!icitly obeved the commands 
of their chief. He was then clothed in white garments the 
distinctive mark of the order, and henceforth became a 
devotee, bound to implicit obedience under all circumstances, 
and in all places, 
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The followihg facts present terrible examples of the blind 
submission of the Assassins to their superiors. The Count 
of Champagne, during his travels in Armenia, passing th 
the territory of these murderers by profession, was invited by — 
the grand master of the order to visit his principal fortress. 
The count accepted the invitation, and the grand master met 
and received him with great honors. e visited several 
castles and fortresses, and was at length conducted to.a castle 
having two elevated towers. On each were stationed two 
uards, clothed in the distinctive habit of:the order, and who 
had consequently been initiated into all its mysteries, and who 
were bound by its rigid rules. The grand master having ex- 
tolled their fidelity, told the count that these men would obey 
him better than Christians obeyed their princes, and at the 
same time making a signal, the guards threw themselves from 
the towers and fell dead at their feet. “If you desire it,” said 
the grand master, “all my whites will throw themselves from 
the battlements in the same manner.” The count expressed 
himself entirely satisfied with the proof of devotion and fidelity 
he had already witnessed, and acknowledged that he could not 
exact such obedience from his servants. Having remained 
some time in the castle of the chief, the count, at his departure, 
was loaded with presents, and the grand master remarked, 
eons with such faithful servants he defied the enemies of the 
order. 
In exhibiting this striking and horrible example of submis- 
sion, the grand master showed, that he closely followed in his 
discipline the founder of the order, who had given to the am- 
_bassadors of Malekshah, a similar proof of the devotion of his 
faithful partizans. JIeledden Malek-shah, sultan of the Seljuks, 
having sent an ambassador to demand of the son of Saba 
homage and obedience, the latter caused a number of the — 
initiated to be introduced to the audience chambers. Making 
a sign to one of them, he said, “kill thyself,” and he immedi- 
ately stabbed himself to the heart; to another he said, “Throw 
thyself from the rampart,” and in a few moments, after his 
mutilated body was taken from the fosse. The grand master 
then turned to the ambassador, who trembled with fear, and 
said, “Sixty thousand subjects thus obey my will. Go! this 
is my reply to the demand of thy master.” The ambassador 
departed convinced that the power of his master was not 
sufficient to reduce to obedience a prince thus surrounded 
and protected. But the day of their subjection came. The 
celebrated order was finally destroyed by the Tartars under 
Mangu Khan, the third in succession from Genghis Khan, who 
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took the fortress of Alamut, and drove thence the grand Tae 
master. For some years after the reduction of Alamut, the © at 
Assassins maintained themselves with their slaves, in the i 
mountains of Syria, and some of them are still to be found in i 

_ Persia and Syria, where they are considered as forming one | 
of the numerous sects of Islamism. a 
Art. 12.—SERMONS IN STONES; 

WRITTEN NEAR SWALLOW’S CAVE, NAHANT—AUGUST, 1834, Hi 


I. 
The rocks which to the waves oppose 
A stubborn front, are rent and torn; 


While the green billow smoothly flows 
Over the gentle slope, unworm. 


Il. 


This raging sea, and dark-browed stone, »* 
Mirrors that scene of mental ill, 

When passionate desires are thrown, 
Against stern pride, and selfish will. - 


TIL. 


\ _ Then, sister, from this conflict learn, 
(A needful lesson for a bride;) 
Sull to each dashing wave to turn, | 
The sloping front, and smoothest side. 


The wave rolls back—the rock remains 
Unmoved amid the tumult wild; 


That doubtful problem this explains, — 
A purpose firm, a manner mild. J: F.C. 
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Anr. 13.—MONTHLY RECORD, AUGUST, 1836. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The following account of proceedings in this enterprising 
and active place will show that our friends there are taking 
up the work in earnest. We have for a long time been 
looking atChicago as the point where active measures must soon 
be taken in behalf of liberal and rational views of Christianity. 
The time it seems has now come to act, and the first blow 
struck. The corner stone is Jaid in Illinois of that faith which 
the age demands. Under that or some other name, .Unita- 
rianism must become in the next fifty years, the prevailing - 
faith of the West. Calvinism is worn out—its mission is 
nearly fulfilled. li has done a good work, but its work is 
over. When we become men, we put away childish things, 
and the man in understanding cannot receive the numberless 
contradictions and inconsistencies which are woven into the 
texture of that venerable faith. ‘The bed is shorter than that 
aman can stretch himself, and the covering narrower than 
that he can wrap himself in it.” Neither will new ideas put 
into the old P:csbyterian forms, as; Ur. Beecher and the “New 
School” propose, »nswer. The new wine will burst the old 
bottles. A news: “it demands a new form, and the religious 
spirit of the coming eneration needs something more than the 
Assembly’s catechism can supply. Therefore, we say to our 
Chicago friends—“Go forward”—the Lord is with you—the 
spirit of the age is with you—the wants of the human. heart | 
are with you. Go forward boldly, in humility and faith, and 
you will say a word, the echoes of which will not have 
ceased ringing in the rich forests and on the fair prairies of 
your beautiful State, when the tomb-stone has crumbled from 
your graves.” | | 


“At a meeting of the citizens of Chicago, friendly to Unitarian Christianity, 
convened on the evening of the 29th June, A. D. 1836, for the purpose of organ- 
izing and incorporating, pursuant to the statute, ‘The first Unitarian Society of 
Chicago,’ on motion of Mr. Henry Moore, J. C. Goodhue, was called to the 
chair, and on motion of Mr. J. N. Balestier, Henry Moore, Esq. was appointed 
Secretary. | 

The chairman having briefly stated the objects of the meeting, Mr. J. N: 
Balestier offered the following preamble and resolution:— 

Whereas it is the birthright and privilege of every American citizen to worship 
God according to the dictates of his conscience, as well as the sacred duty of 
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every freeman and Christian fearlessly to assert his religious principles: And 
whereas we, the persons here assembled, setting aside all human creeds as fallible, 
take the Bible only for our guide; and whereas the doctrine of the Unity and 
_ indivisibility of God (among other things) appears to us to be founded in scripture 
and in reason; therefore, resolved that it is expedient to organize a religious 
society in this place to be called ‘The First Unitarian Society of Chicago.’ 
Which resolution was seconded by Mr. H. Moore, and unanimously adopted. 
On motion of Mr. Moore, seconded by Mr. Balistier, it was 
- Resolved. That three persons be appointed by ballot Trustees of this Society. 
Whereupon Messrs. J. C. Goodhue, Henry Moore, and Horatio G. Loomis were 
duly elected Trustees for the ensuing year. Mr. S. F. Gale was then unani- 


mously elected Treasurer. | 

On motion, Resolved, that the Trustees be authorised and instructed to pur- 
chase, at the present sale of Canal lots, a lot of ground for the erection of a 
Church thereon, and that this meeting now proceed to collect funds by subscrip- 
tion, sufficient to meet the first payment of one-fourth of the purchase money. 

Whereupon the sum of Eight Hundred Dollars being the requisite amount, 
was immediately subscribed and paid over to the Treasurer. 

The meeting then adjourned, to meet on Friday eveniug—when, having assem- 
bled, R. K. Richards, Esq. was called to the chair, and H. Moore, Esq. appointed 
Secretary. 7 
_ Dr. Goodhue stated that one object of the meeting was to ascertain what amount 

of funds could be raised to support a clergyman, in part, for six months, and 
offered a resolution that a subscription for that purpose be now opened—which 
resolution was adopted. 

_ The meeting then balloted for a Corresponding Secretary—and Mr. Henry 
Moore was chosen. Mr. J. N. Balestier was then elected Recording Secretary. 

The subscription having proceeded, it was resolved, that the Corresponding 
Secretary be authorised to state to the Secrecary of the American Unitarian Asso-— 
ciation, that the sum of $600 will be contributed by this Society fur the purpose 
of defraying the salary of a clergyman for six months. 

Some further business was transacted, and the meeting then adjourned. 


LOUISVILLE. 


It is always painful, though sometimes necessary, to speak 
_ of narrow and intolerant conduct on the part of those toward 
whom we desire to cherish only feelings of sympathy and 
rsspect. Such was our duty last month. But now we have 
the pleasanter task of narrating labors in which sectarian 
feelings were merged in interest felt for a common good. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
_We attended a very interesting examination of the schools 


of this city, at which prizes were awarded to the best scholars 
-ineach department. These prizes consisted of books to the 
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amount of $150, voted by the city council for that purpose. 
The city of Louisville has not been niggardly in its appro- 
priations for these schools. There are at present seven 
schools—four for boys and three for girls.. They are con- 
ducted on the monitorial system. Each school contains about 
- 140 children, affording the benefits of free instruction to 


more than a thousand children. 


EDUCATION CONVENTION. 


A series of meetings of teachers and friends of education — 
has taken place during wage month, with the purpose of © 
making arrangements for calling a general convention at this 
city, in November next. The specific object of this conven- 
tion is to consider the subject of Legislation with respect to 
Education, especially to memorialize the Legislatures of the 
different States as to the best mode of devoting a portion of 
the surplus revenue distributed among the States, to the 
cause of popular education. A committee is now engaged in 
making preparation for this Convention, and our next number 
will probably lay the plan more fully before our readers. 
This committee consists of the following gentlemen—B. O. 
_ Peers, W. L. Breckenridge, H. A. Griswold, Mann Butler 
and J. F. Clarke. ae 


COLONIZATION MEETINGS. 


Much interest has also been taken in the cause of African 
colonization, during Mr. R. R. Gurley’s stay in this city. 
Three public meetings were held, and the last was a very 
crowded one. We trust also that there will be a handsome 
subscription taken up by the committees appointed for the 
different wards of the city. Eight gentlemen had contributed 
$90 each, when we last saw the subscription book. It ap- 
peared at these meetings that a strong interest was taken in 
the society by the friends of gradual emancipation, who con- 
stitute a large majority of the citizens of Kentucky. Slavery, 
as a system, has no friends in our State, or very few. 


CINCINNATI AND ST. LOUIS. 


These two cities have been disgraced during the last month 
by riots, both having relation to the subject of abolition. 
Presses and buildings were destroyed in both cases, though 
Sm no lives were injured. We have fallen upon evil 
times. Mobs take the law into their hands, and no one opposes 
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: them. They call themselves the peopl and judges on the 


bench read grave justifications of rinciple that they are 


the people and above the law. _ | 
_ A frend writing from Meadville, says—“I wish you would 
_ stir up some good man to write an article for the Messenger, 
on the moral aspects and tendencies of the times—tendencies 


to proceed on jrinciples of temporary expediency, and espe- 
cially to throw from its pedestal the majesty of law, combined 
with a spirit of interest and worldliness; which last I have no 
doubt is the source of much of the atheism and social madness 
which prevail. With how much force might one use the 


text{from Tacitus—“Is habitus animorum fuit ut pessimum 


facinus auderent pauci, plures vellent, omnes paterentur.” 


| MOBILE, ALA. 

We have not heard how our friends in Mobile are coming 
on with their church. Will some one of them write to the 
editor of the Messenger and tell us what they are doing, 


thinking, and feeling. It would be ag | interesting to our 
readers to find letters in our monthly 


ecord from all the 
principal places in the West and South, giving intelligence 
with respect to their religious doings and other matters of 
value. | 

NEWPORT, R. I. 


The following interesting notice of the dedication of an 
Unitarian church in this place we copy from the Christian 
Register: 


Mr. Epitor,—I have lately attended at the solemn Dedication to God, for the 
purposes of public worship, of the First Unitarion Church in Newport. The order 
of exercises was as follows. Introductory Prayer by Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence. 
Reading of Scripture by Rev. Mr. Briggs, of Fall River. Dedication Prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Briggs, of Boston. Dedication Sermon by Rev. Dr Channing, from 
John iv. 23, 24. Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr. Farley, of Providence. 

Of Dr. Channing’s Sermon I would give you a particular account; but, as it will 
probably soon be published, it will be sufficient to advert to some portions of it, 
and speak generally of its effect. His thoughts were embraced under three 
divisions. |. Worship in general. 2. The peculiar worship to be offered in this 


- place. 3. Personal and local allusions. Under the first division he spoke of the 


oundation for worship which History bears testimony is laid in the human soul. 
Under the second, he spoke of the Unity of our object of worship,—and developed 
with great beauty and force the idea of God as a paternal Divinity, and of the true 
spiritual worship that should be offered to Him. __ | 

Of the third general topic, personal and lucal allusions, I will give a more ex- 


tended account. This was by far the most eloquent and moving portion of the 


Discourse. The Preacher was speaking in the place of his nativity,—and in the 
very building to which his infant feet were led,—the building in which he had seen 
the stern theology of Calvin fastened on men's hearts consciences,—and in 
which doubtless his young spirit felt the birth of many a thonght which afterwards 
grew up to strength and glory, and formed resolutions which his strong expositions 
of a better doctrine have in no wise disappointed. 
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The experience of long gone years seemed to have flowed back into his soul 
with all its fulness, and energy, and life. Tho causes that had wrought most pow- 
erfully in moulding his youthful soul, came and stood once more in bright revelation 
before him. With strongly rising, ye: ever strungly subdu:d emotion he went 
on to describe them. He spoke of the old Library, in which he had spent days, 
and sometimes weeks, uninterrupted by a single visitor. How does the majesty 
of this inward spiritual action surpass that of all outward action! ‘The motion of 

cars and ships, the rushing of the storm, the marching of great armies, how far 
do they fall below in the comparison! - | : 

He spoke also of the near Island-beach as an important instrument in his educa- 
tion. In language, which only the deepest emotion could have chosen, and 
none could hear without feeling their own hearts moved and melted, he told of the 
prayer and praise which in childhood’s years he mingled with the roar and foain 
of the ocean. The dash of the waves woke his devotions and the winds wafted 
them to Heaven. | 

The Preacher passed from personal to local allusions. He remarked that the 
spirit of religious liberty had never been wanting to the Island. He spoke of 
Calender, a Baptist clergyman, who, a century ago, preached a sermon still 
extant, which breathed inspirations of spiritual freedom that might, even now, 
still more excite the free man in Christ, and terribly rebuke the willing slave. Of 

Dr. Styles, also, once settled over the Second Congregational Church in Newport, 
and afterwards President of Yale College, and one of whose descendants is Dr. 


_ Channing’s present colleague in the ministry, he spoke with the highest reverence | 


and warmest love. 
Again, he mentioned Dr. Hopkins, (formerly Preacher in the very Church now 


repaired and re-consecrated,) as having, in important respects a free mind, and 
thought that Hopkinsianism might be considered an effort of Reason to reconcile 
Calvinism with its own essential Truths. In the course of his remarks upon Dr. 
Hopkins, he gave an anecdote of singularly beautiful interest. Dr. Channing 
himself, then a young man, had preached for him,—and when the services were 
over, the old man turned to him with a smiling animated countenance, and said to 
him—*Theology is imperfect. I hope you will live to carry it on towards its 
perfection.” ‘The Preacher remarked, that though strength had not been given 
for the accomplishment of such a hope, yet it could not bit kindle fervent desires. 
But who, besides the Preacher himself, will fail to consider this hope as a wonder- 
fully uttered and most wonderfully fulfilled prediction! , 

In conclusion, the great general topic of the Discourse was reverted to. We 
were earnestly called to the true spiritual worship of the Father. There is a 
voice our nearest neighbor cannot hear, which yet pierces the skies. Our nearest 
relatives are unknown to us, are strangers and foreigners compared with God. 
God is very deep in our souls, so deep that we cannot distinctly recognize Him > 
through our present imperfect consciousness. : 

The whole effect of the discourse was to stir the very depths of the spirit, to 
stir them as the depths of the ocean are stirred when no surface ripple tells the 
inner movement. ‘The soul wanted to be alone. To talk, or even to sing was a 
trouble to it. The Holy Spirit was in it, and it was indisposed to suffer the 
approach of any inferior agent. 

On the evening of the same day a discourse was delivered in the newly conse- 
crated Temple by Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence. The Text was, ‘Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone.’ The sermon was peculiarly appropriate as 
supplement to that-of the morning. And the Text had a special aptness, on 
account of the corner-stone of the building, laid in 1729, having on it this inscrip- 
tion: ‘For Christ and Peace.’ Mr. Hall set forth in great distinctness and with 
great force the sense in which Christ is the corner-stone, and the way in which 
we build on him,—and closed with a fervent exhortation, drawn from the words— 
‘Fer Christ and Peace.’ | | 


| 
| | 
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DEVOTED TO RELIGION AND LITERATURE. 


Vol, II, OCTOBER, 1836. Ne, 3. 


Arr. 1.—ON THE UNITARIANISM OF THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. _ 


In a former essay (a) I have endeavored to establish that 
- the Christian Church was Unitarian during the lifetime of 

the Apostles: I shall now proceed to prove that it remained so 
during the first three centuries after the birth of our Savior, 
and close with a brief reference to the causes which led to the 
establishment and almost universal prevalence of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

My proofs for the Unitarianism of the church during the 
‘first three centuries, shall be drawn from two sources, namely, 
Ist, from the writings of the Christian Father who lived 
during that period: and 2dly, from the different creeds which 
then and shortly afterwards prevailed in the church. Before 
I proceed, however, to adduce this evidence, I shall make a 
few prefatory remarks, which I beg the reader to bear con- 
stantly in mind while examining my proofs, as they are in- 
dispensably necessary to a correct understanding of the sub-. 
ject under consideration. : 

1. We must not mistake proofs of a belief in the pre-ex- 
istence of Christ, for proofs of a belief in his proper Deity. 
Most of the early fathers held, that, previous to the existence 
of the universe, God had created or begotten a super-angelic 
being, whom they designated by the name of Logos (word,) 
and Son, and whom they supposed to have been first the agent 
’ of God in the creation of this universe, and to have afterwards 
become incarnate as the Christ. The doctrine of the pre- 
existence of Christ is still held by a large portion of the Unita- 
rian church. But surely the belief that a being has existed 

| (a) See the Western a for January, 1836. 
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previously to the material universe, does not necessarily imply 
the belief that such being is the Self-existing God. Most of 
us hold that angels thus pre-existed, and yet all consider them 
as finite, subordinate and dependent beings. . 


‘2. By the term God, we, in this age and country, constantly understand the 
Supreme Being. But during the first three centuries, in Heathen countries, 
where gods were numerous, and where almost every Emperor on his death 
became a god, this term must have had a much more loose and indefinite meaning; 
and hence though we find the title God very freely applied to Christ, by the 
(_hristian writers of that era, it does not follow that they believed him to be the 
Supreme God. This use of the term God in a qualified or subordinate acceptation, 
prevailed also among the Jews; in proof of which we refer the reader to Exod. 
22. 28. where we read, “Thou shalt not revile the Gods (meaning the — nor 
curse the ruler of thy people;” and also to Exod. 7. 1. Ps. 45. 6 and d s. 82. 
1. John 10. 35. | 
‘3. The same remark applies to the term worshipping. ‘This term amongst us 
Protestants, is almost exclusively used to designate that religious homage and 
doration, which man pays to his Maker. But the word in the original Greek, 
which has been thus translated, has a much less definite meaning. It generally 
expresses the reverence or salutation, paid by any inferior to a superior, leaving 
the degree of the homage in each case, to be determined by the known relation 
between the parties; and if the translators of the New Testament, in all cases 
where Christ is concerned, have deemed it proper to render the original Greek 
by the term worshipping, this only proves the bias of their own minds, but nothi 
further. On this subject we refer the reader to 1. Chron. 29. 20. where it is said: 
“and all the congregation—worshipped the Lord and the King;” and to Matt. 18. 
26, where the servant is said to have worshipped the King.” 


4. When in the writings of the third century we meet with 
the term Trinity, we must not attach to it the meaning ~ 
which it now has. The Trinity of that age was composed ot 
the Supreme Self-existent God, and of two other Beings, ‘ per- 
Sectly distinct from and subordinate to him, called the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, who were idered as acting as ministers 
of the Supreme God, and whose ministerial co-operation with 
God, was expressed by the termEconomy. Of this we have 
abundant proofs in the writings of all the ante-Nicene fathers, 
and the reader will find some of them in the extracts I am 
about to ev. With these prefatory remarks I shall pass to 
the consideration of my subject. 

Of the writings of the first century, there have none ‘come 
down to us, (with the exception of those of the Evangelists 
and Apostles,) on the genuineness of which implicit reliance 
can be placed. Still we are not without evidence as to the 
sentiments held by the believers in that early age. 


“The first converts to Christianity were Jews. They were called after Jesus of 
Nazareth, Nazarenes. By this name the Jewish Christians are most commonly 
designated in church history. That these Nazarenes or Jewish Christians were 
Unitarians, appears clearly from the Acts of the Apostles. We learn from this 
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book, that during the whole period whose history it contains, that is, for more 
than thirty yeare after our Lord's ms — Christians and the Jews were in 
the constant habit of worshipping peaceably ther in the same es; a thi 
which would have been if the former had their on 
ship to a God consisting of three persons, while the latter continued to adore the 
God of their fathers in the simple unity of his Being. But the Unitarianism of 
the Nazarenes does not rest merely on inference. It is expressly admitted by the 
_ Tninitarian Mosheim in his valuable Ecclesiastical history. See vol. I. p. 212. 
_ And what ars to me to be entirely decisive of the subject under consideration, 
this writer states that the Nazarenes were not considered as heretics by the ancient 
Christians. 

Of the Gentile Christians of the first century we have but little information that 
can be depended on; but so far as the writings of the Apostolic Fathers which 
have come down to us, appear to be genuine, they are evidently the works of 
Unitarians. 

In the second century we have first Justin Martyr, A. D. 140, who says, speaking 
of Christ: ‘than whom we know no prince more kingly and more righteous, after the 
God who generated him; (a) and again speaking of the God in heaven, and the 
God upon earth (Christ) who conversed with Abraham, he says: “The former is 
the Lord of that Lord who was upon earth, as his Father and God, the cause of 
his existence, and of his being powerful, and Lord and God. (b) 

We next have Athenagoras, A. 
God, but as one employed by the one God. He says: “our doctrine teaches us 
that there is one God, the maker of all things, who made all things by his own 
wen. sl (c) Clemens Alexandrinus, who lived A. D. 194, says: “‘The Mediator 
performs the will of the Father. The Logos is the Mediator, being common to 
both, the seal of God, and the Savior of men. Of the one he is the servant, but 
our Instructer.” (d) And again: ‘‘There is one unbegotten Almighty Father, 
and one First begotten, by whom all things were, and without whom nothing was 
made. For one is truly god, who made the origin of all things,” meaning his 
first begotten Son. (e) | ae 

In the third century we meet with Origen, the most learned of all the fathers 
who flourished about the year 225. He says: “The Father only is the Good; 
_ and the Savior, as he is the image of the invisible God, so he is the image of hid 

goodness.” (f) ‘The Logos did whatever the Father ordered.” (g) in he says: 
‘‘The Savior and the Holy Spirit are more excelled by the Father, he, and 
the Holy Spirit excel other things, &c. and he (the Savior, though excelling such and 
such great things, (viz: Thrones, Principalities and Powers) in essence and office, 
and power and Godhead, is by no means to be compared with the Father.” (h) 
Speaking of the difference between the Greek prepositions pia and HuPo, the former 
denoting instrumentality, and the latter proper causality, he says: “‘If all thi 
were made (p1a) by the Logos (that is, as the instrument) they were not 
(HuPo) by the Logos, (that is, as the cause) but by one who ts better and greater 
than the Logos, and who can that be but the Father?” (1) The next father I shall 
_ produce is Novatian, who flourished about the _ 240. He says: “The Father 

only isthe only good God.”’(j) ‘The rule of truth teaches us to believe, after 
tlie Father, in the Son of God, Christ Jesus, our Lord God, but the Son of God, 
of that God who is one, and alone the maker of all things.”(4) Though he was in 
the form of God, he did not attempt the robbery of beng equal with God. For 
though he knew that he was God of God the Father, he never compared himself 
with God the Father; remembering that he was of the Father, that he had 
what the Father gave him.(/) ‘The Son is less than the Father, because he 
is sanctified by him.’’(m) God the Father is the maker and creator of all, 
who alone has no origin, invisible, immense, immortal, eternal, the one God, to 
whose greatness, majesty and power, nothing can be preferred or compared.”(n) 

a . p. 16. (0) Dial. p. 413. Apol. p. 40, (4) Pedag. Lib. 3. Cap. 1. 215. 
te) 377. ia. b. 2, p. 63. (A) Com, 
vol. 2, p. 218. (i) Com. vol. 2, p. 56. (j) Ch. 4, p. 11.  (&) Ch. 9, p. 26. Ch. 22, p. 
(m) Ch. 97, p.102. (a) Ch, 31,p. 119, 


. 178, who does not consider Christ as the one . 
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“If Christ had been uncreated, and likewise un ten, there would have been 
two unbegotten, and therefore two Gods.” (0) ‘The Son does nothing of his own 
pleasure, nor does he come of himself; but in all things obeys his Father’s com- 


The last of the writers of the third century whom I shall cite, ‘s Arnobius, who 
flourished about the year 290. He says: “The omnipotent and only God, sent 
Christ;” (7) and again: ‘‘Christ, a God, spake by the order of the principal God.”’(r)} 

In the beginning of the fourth century, we meet with Lactantius and Eusebius, 
who flourished, the first, about the year 210, and the latter, about the year 320. 
Lactantius says: | 

“The Son patiently obeys the will of the Father, and does pony | but what the 
Father wills or orders.” (s) ‘He approved his fidelity to God, for he taught that 
there is one God, and that he only ought to be worshipped, nor did he ever say 
that he was God. For he would not have preserved his allegiance, if, being sent 
to take away a multiplicity of Gods, and to preach one God, he had brought in 
another besides that one. This would not have been to be the herald of one God, 
or him who sent him, but have been doing his own business, and separating himself 
from him whom he came to honor. Wherefore, because he was so faithful, be- 
cause he assumed nothing to himself, that he might fulfil the commands of him 
who sent him, he received the dignity of perpetual Priest, the honor of Supreme. 
“a , the power of a Judge, and the title of Ged.” (¢t) Eusebius says: 

“There is one God, and the only begotten comes out of him.”’(u) “Christ 
being neither the Supreme God, nor an angel, is of a middle nature between them; 
and being neither the Supreme God, nor a man, but the mediator; is in the middle 
between them the only begotten Son of God.” (v) 

In proof that Christ was not considered by the Christians of that age the proper 
object of religious homage, I shall cite only a couple of passages. Origin says: _ 

“If we know what prayer is, we must not pray to any created Being, not to 
Christ himself, but i to. God, the Father of all, to whom our Savior himself 
prayed.” (w) | | 

‘‘We are not to pray to a brother, who has the same common Father with our- 
selves; Jesus himself saying, that we must pray to the Father through him. In 
this we are all agreed, and are not divided about the method of prayer; but should 
we not be divided, if some prayed to the Father and some to the Son?” (xz) And 
Eusebius says: ‘Christ the only begotten Son of God, and the first born of every 
creature, teaches us to call his Father the only true God, and commands us to wor- 
ship him only. ”’(y) 

have thus carried the examination from the first days of Christianity down to 
the Council of Nice, in the year 325; the witnesses I have produced are not 
obscure heretics, but men of high standing in the Church, and emphatically de- 
nominated its Fathers. Now it appears to me, that if human language has any 
meaning, I have shown that none of these men were Trinitarians, according to 
the present meaning of that term, but that they all believed our Savior to be a 
Being perfectly distinct from, and subordinate to, the Father, which is exactly the 
faith held by Unitarians. What establishes this fact still further is, that in the 
succeeding age, when the church really became Trinitarian, we meet no more 
with language such as that which I have quoted; a sure sign that a change of sen- 
timents took place about this time. 3 

Perhaps the unlearned reader may suppose that though the wniters here adduced 
were not Trinitarians, in the present sense of that term, yet that the multitude of 
believers in their age may have been so. This was by no means the case. 
great body of Christians retained as yet their Unitarian faith in its pristine sim- 
plicity. new doctrine had its origin with the more learned among them. 
who were deeply imbued with the Platonic philosophy of that day; and who, 
with the view of assimilating their religion to their philosophy, invented the species 


(0) Ch. 3, p. 123. (p) Ch. 31, p. 123. (q) Lib. 2. p. 57. (r) Lib. 2,p.50. (s) Lib. 4, sect. 
Hg 447. (t) Lib. sect 14, p. 395. (u) De Laudibus const. p. 752. (v) Contra Marcellum,, 
1,p.8. (w) De Oratione, p. 48. (2) De Orat. p, 51. (y) Prepar.Lib..7, cap.15, p. 3%. 
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of Trinity to which I have adverted to in my prefatory remarks. To prove this, 
_and to show the aversion which the multitude had to even this qualified species of 
‘Tnnity, I shall cite a passage from Tertullian, a celebrated writer who flourished 
during the latter part of the second, and beginning of the third century. He says: 
‘The simple, the ignorant, and the unlearned, who are always the ter part 
of the body of Christians, since the rule of faith,” (meaning probably the Apostles’ 
creed) “transfers the worship of many Gods to the one true God, not understand- 
ing that the unity of God is to be maintained, but with the Economy, dread this 

conomy; imagining that this number and disposition of a trinity is a division of 
the unity. They therefore will have it that we are worshippers of two, or even of 
three Gods, but that they are the worshippers of one God only. We, they say, 
hold the Monarchy.(aa) Even the Latins have learned to bawl out for the Monarchy 
and the Greeks themselves will not understand the CEconomy.”’ (bd) 


I have thus, by evidence, drawn from the earliest Christian 
writers, endeavored to shew, that the fathers, as well as the 
general body of the Christian church, were, during the first 
three centuries Unitarians, in the true sense of that term; that 
is, that they were believers in the supremacy of the Father, 
whom they considered as alone the Self-existing God; and 
that they considered the Son and the Holy Spirit as suber- 
dinate to Him. If any of my readers should have any. re- 
maining doubts on this laiter head, I would refer such to the 
writings of Dr. Schleiermacher, of Germany; of Bishop Bull, 
of England, and to an Essay by Professor Stuart, of the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, published in the eighteenth 
number of the Biblical Repository. These are orthodox 
writers of the highest standing, and all of them coneur in 
stating that the ante-Nicene fathers considered the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit to be three Beings, perfectly dis- 
tinct the one from the other; and that they held that. the 
Father only was Self-existent, and that the Son and the Holy 
Spirit derived their existence from the Father. It is true, 
Professor Stuart appears to think that notwithstanding this, 
these fathers believed in the real divinity of the second and 
third persons of the Trinity, taking that word in its present 
meaning. Now it appears to me that in doing so, he does not 
do justice to these fathers. He himself observes on this head: 
“A derived God, if words are allowed to have their appropriate 
- meaning, cannot be a self-existent God; a dependent God 

cannot be an independent one. We may assert what we 
please respecting the indescribable, unspeakable, wonderful 
manner of generation or procession; we may disclaim all sim- 
ilitudes among created things ever so much or so strongly; 
yet all this goes only to the manner and not to the matter of 
the thing. The latter still remains. The idea of dependence 


(aa) By this term the ancients expressed the undivided supremacy of the Father. 
(6) Tert. ad Praxeam sec. iii. p. 502. | | 
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and derivation is inseparably and by absolute necessity con- 
nected with the idea of generation and procession.” These 
remarks are perfectly true, but at the same time they are too 
obvious to have escaped the observation of the early fathers. 
That they did properly discriminate between the Supreme 
Sovereignty of the Father, and the delegated and subordinate 
authority of the Son and Spirit, appears to me to be clearl: 
shewn in the extracts which I have before given from their 
writings. | 

But, besides the evidence for the Unitarianism of the first 
three centuries, to be drawn. from the writings of that age, 
we may find another and perhaps more satisfactory proof to 
establish the point under consideration, in the creeds which 
existed in the church in those early ages. 


‘‘When we wish to ascertain the opinions held by a particular church, at any 
given period, we naturally inquire in the first instance, whether such church had a 
written creed or formula of faith, and if so, we then refer to such creed as the 
best authority for what that church did believe. Now it is in my power to give to 
- the reader the several creeds which were adopted by the church during the first 
five centuries, and this will enable him to form his own opinion on the subjeet 
matter of our inquiry. | | 

In the first century we meet with no other creed than the simple one contained | 
in the Scriptures, namely, that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah or Christ of God. 
This creed was the rock on which our Savior assured Peter that he would build 
his Church, and that the gates of hell should never prevail over it. Matt. 16. 
16-18. It was this creed which the Apostle Peter 1, to the assembled Jews 
on the day of Pentecost. Acts 2.36. The Apostle John wrote his Gospel, for 
the special purpose of inculcating this simple creed. John 20. 31. And when 
the Apostle Paul was miraculously converted to a knowledge of the truth, the | 

eat burden of his preaching was, to convince his hearers that Jesus was indeed 
the Christ. Act. 9. 22. | 

When converts were made from among the heathens, another article was 
necessarily added, expressive of the belief in one God even the Father. These 
two articles constituted the two first in what is commonly called the apostles’ 
Creed, and are probably all in that creed which are of apostolical origin. 

From the beginning of the second century to the year 325, the creed generally 
known as the Apostles’ Creed, was the rule of faith in the church. ‘This creed 
reads thus: “I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth; 
and in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord; Who was conceived by the Holy — 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
dead and buried; He descended into Hell; the third day he rose from the dead; 
He ascended into Heaven, And sitteth on the right hand of God, the Father 
Almighty; From thence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead. I 
believe in the Holy Ghost; The Holy Catholic Church; The communion of Saints; 
The forgiveness of sins; The resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting.” 

I do not give this creed as having been composed by one or more of the Apos- 
tles; I believe it to be for the most part, the work of a subsequent time. Neither 
do I give it as having been composed at once, in the form in which it has come 
down to us; for I believe that several of the articles which it contains were 
added at different periods, for the purpose of excluding from the communion of 
the church those who held opinions which were deemed by the majority to be 
erroneous. But I consider this creed of importance in the inquiry which I am 
engaged, and it shews what opinions were held in the church with respect to 
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God and to Jesus Christ during the second and third centuries. There are 
_ several other creeds which may be found in the writings of the fathers, particu- 
larly in those of Ireneus and Tertullian; but most, if not all, of them are evidently 
mere glosses or amplifications of the Apostles’ creed. : 

In the year 325 was held the famous council of Nice, at which the Nicene 
creed was framed. This creed is as follows: 

‘We believe in one God, Almighty, Maker of all things, visible and invisible: 
and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the begotten of the Father, 
the only begotten, that is, of the substance of the Father, God of God, 
Light of Light, very God of very God, begotten not made, consubstantial 

_ with the Father; by whom all things both in heaven and earth were made 
_ who for us men, and our salvation, came down from Heaven, and was incarnat:, 
and made man, and suffered, and rose again the third day, and ascended into. 

Heaven, and shall come again to judge the quick and the dead; and in the Holv 
Ghost. And the Catholic and Apostolic chuteh anathematizes those who say, 
that there was a time when the Son of God was not; or that he was made out 
of nothing, or of another substance or essence, or that he was created or 
mutable.” 
_ The fourth and last creed which I shall give is that generally known by the 
name of the Athanasian. Not that this creed was composed by Athanasius, but 
because the unknown author who composed it, in the fifth century, thought proper 
to give it as the work of that saint, for the purpose of giving it currency. It reads 
thus: 

‘Whosoever will be saved, before all things, it is necessary that he hold the 
Catholic faith. 

Which faith, except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he 
shall perish everlastingly. 

And the Catholic faith is this, That we worship one God in trinity, and trinity 
in unity; 

N 2 confounding the persons nor dividing the substance. 

_ For there is one person of the Father, another of the Son, and of the Holy 

Ghost, is all one; the glory equal, the majesty co-eternal. __ 

Such as the Father such is the Son, and such is the Holy Ghost. 

The Father uncreate, the Son uncreate, and the Holy Ghost uncreate. 

The Father incomprehensible, the Son incomprehensible, and the Holy 
Ghost incomprehensible. | | 

The Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Ghost eternal. 

And yet they are not three eternals, but one eternal. 

As also there are not three incomprehensibles, nor three uncreated; but one 
uncreated, and one incomprehensible. | | 
- So likewise the Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty, and the Holy Ghost 
Almighty. 

And et they are not three Almighties, but one Almighty. 

So the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God. 

And yet they are not three Gods, but one God. : 

So likewise the Father is Lord, the Son Lord, and the Holy Ghost Lord. 

And yet not three Lords, but one Lord. 

For like as we are compelled by the Christian verity to acknowledge every Per- 
son by himself to be God and Lord; | 

So are we forbidden by the Catholic religion to say, there be three Gods, or 
three Lords. 

The Father is made of none, neither created nor begotten. _ 

The Son is of the Father alone, not made, nor created, but begotten.. 

The Holy Ghost is of the Father and of the Son, neither made nor created, 
nor begotten, but proceeding. _ 

So there is one Father, not three Fathers; one Son, not three Sons; one Holy 
Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts. | | 

And in this trinity none is afore or after other, none is greater or less than another. 
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But the whole three Persons are co-eternal together, and co-equal. a 

So that in all things, as is aforesaid, the Unity in Trinity and the Trinity in 
Unity is to be worshipped Zn 

He therefore that will be saved, must thus thin’ of the Trinity. Ei 

Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting salvation, that he also believe rightly 


the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. Ee, j 
For the right faith is, that we believe and confess, That our Lord Jesus Christ, 


the Son of God, is God and man; 
God of the substance of the Father, begotten before the worlds; and man of the 


substance of his mother, born in the world; See 

Perfect God and perfect man, of a reasonable soul, and human flesh subsisting; 

Equal to the Father, as touching his Godhead; and inferior to the Father as 
touching his manhood. | | 

Who, although he be God and man, yet he is not two, but one Christ; 3 

One; not by conversicn of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking of the manhood 
into God; one altogether, not by confusion of substance, but by unity of person. 

For as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so God and man is one Christ; 

Who suffered for our salvation, descended into hell, rose again the third day 
from the dead; 7 | 

He ascended into Heaven, he sittcth on the right hand of the Father, God 
Almighty, from whence he shall come to judge the qnick and the dead. 

At whose coming all men shall rise again with their bodies, and shall give 
account for their own works. | 3 

And they that have done good, shall go into life everlasting, and they that have — 


done evil, into everlasting fire. ae , 
This is the Catholic faith, which except a man believe faithfully he cannot be 
saved.” | 

Here then we have the creeds of the Church during the first five centuries. 
The first thing which will strike every one who peruses them with attention, 1s 
the great, the marked difference which there is in their contents, shewing that the 
belief of the church was essentially different at these different periods. He will 
also perceive the gradual transition which there was from one sentiment to 
another; and, as the first crecd is avowedly the one held by Unitarians, and the 
last, the one held by Trinitarians, the inference is irresistible, that the church, 
which was Unitarian in the beginning, gradually became Trinitarian. ‘To render 
this still more clear, I would beg the reader’s attention to a few observations on 
the contents of these several creeds. Of the doctrine of the Trinity we are con- 
stantly told, that it is one of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity; one that 
forms the foundation on which the whole Christian system rests; and a belief in 
which is absolutely necessary to entitle any one to the name of Christian; and 
hence, too, this dogma forms one of the most prominent features in the creed of 
every Trinitarian church. Now of this doctrine, thus declared to be of such 
vital importance, we do not find even a trace in the creeds of the first three cen- 
turies. The terms Trinity, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, three persons in 
one God, Consubstantiality, and other terms indispensably necessary to express 
this dogma, are no where mct with there; nor do we mect there with any eX- 
pressions, which bear the slightest resemblance to the above enumerated, of 
which can by any ingenuity be so tortured as to convey the same meaning. 
The conclusion is therefore irresisiible, that these creeds are purely Unitarian, 
and hence, that the church which had these creeds, and none other, as the uni- 
versal rule of faith, must have been Unitarian also. ; 

The Nicene creed has been most commonly considered as teaching the doctrine 
of the Trinity; but this we believe to be a mistake. : 

In that creed the word Trinity is no where found; neither is the Divinity of 
the Holy Spirit, as a person distinct from the Father, any where asserted in it. 
It constantly speaks of the Father and the Son as two Beings, as perfectly dis- 
tinct the one from the other, as two men can be. It considers the Father as the 
self-existing God, and the author of every thing else that exists; and the Son 
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as a Being who is God of God, that is, God by communication, and who derived 
his existence from the Father. No where do we find there the equality of the 
Son with the Father asserted. On the contrary, every thing leads us to the 
belief that the Nicene fathers considered Christ as a Being subordinate to the 
Father, and dependent on Him. All that they did decree, which in any way 
——. Trinitarianism is, that the Son is of the same substance with the 

ather. That these are not the Trinitarian doctrines of the present day, must 
be apparent to all; though we admit that what was settled at Nice ultimately led 
to the adoption of these dogmas. The Athanasian is the true Trinitarian creed, 
and the first in which the doctrine of the Trinity, as now held, is expressly 
taught. It is the first in which we meet with the term ‘Trinity; it is the first 
which teaches the equality of the Son and Holy Spirit with the Father; it is 
there that we first find it asserted that the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit 
are each of them God, are each of them eternal, are each of them uncreated, 
and yet, that these three Persons or Beings, (for these words have evidently here 
the same meaning,) are only one Being. Now all this is pure Tnrinitarianism; 
and hence the Aianicien creed was adopted, as containing the true faith, in all 
_ the Trinitarian churches, and is retained in most of them to this day; and if in 
some of the Protestant churches this creed is now no longer used, yet there, 
other creeds of the same tenor, and of nearly the same phraseology, have been 
substituted for it. Whoever reads the Athanasian creed cannot help observing ~ 
the very prominent place which the doctrine of the Trinity occupies in it; an 
this to me is proof that this doctrine at that time was a new one, and hence that 
so much pains was taken to inculcate it. ; | 

The inference which I thus draw from the contents of these creeds will receive 
strong confirmation when we consider the object for which the three latter creeds 
were composed. ‘That object evidently and avowedly was as I have already 
stated, to exclude from the communion of the ehurch such believers as did not 
_ agree with the majority in certain speculative opinions. ‘The true apostolic creed 
was composed of but two articles, namely, a profession of faith in one God, even 
the Father, and in Jesus as the Christ or Messenger of that one God. It was 
this faith which the Savior himself had declared to be life eternal.(cc) It was 
this faith alone, a profession of which the apostles of our Lord required to entitle 
any one to become a member of the Christian church; and this is the only faith, 
under which all mankind can ever be united in one universal church. _ 

But the Christian world did not long remain satisfied with this simple creed. 
It was soon deemed to be insufficient as the rule of faith; and it is to the desire of 
_ being wise beyond what Christ and his apostles were, that we owe the many and 
contradictory ereeds, which for ages have torn and desolated the church of Christ. 
We can tell, in almost every case, against what opinions the main articles of the 
principal popular creeds were levelled. But on these we can bestow but a passing 
glance. In the early days of the church there existed a sect called Gnostics, 
who, misled by the eastern philosophy, and with a view of doing honor to the 
Savior, whom they balleved to be one of the Aeons, denied that he had any 
real body, or suffered or died other than in appearance. Against this sect were 
levelled those articles of the, so called, apostolic creed, which speak of the birth, 
the sufferings, the death, the burial, and the resurrection of Christ. When in the 
beginning of the fourth century the Platonic philosophy was generally adopted 
by the doctors of the church, the Nicene creed was composed, which excluded 
from the communion of the faithful all who did not believe that the Son is of 
the same essence with the Father; although in the Sabellian controversy in the 
preceding century, the church had decreed precisely the reverse. And when at 
the close of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century, the doctrine of the 
Trinity was settled, as we now have it, the Athanasian creed was framed, in 
which that doctrine is laid down with all possible precision, and which, to secure 
the adoption of this dogma, pronounces accursed all those who do not embrace all 

and every one of its self-contradicting articles. How lamentable is it, that this 


(ec) John xvii. 3. 
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spirit of cursing should have descended even to our times, and should still find so 
many responding voices among those who profess to believe in the dogmas set 
forth in that creed. 

We have thus seen that from the beginning of the second century, creeds were 
composed for the purpose of excluding from the church those whose faith differed 
from that of the majority of believers. ‘That there were Unitarians in the church 
from the earliest times is not disputed: and how did it happen that no creed or 
article of faith was framed to exclude them from the church, while others were 
framed to exclude those whose errors, in comparison with Unitarianism, would 
appear trifling and venial to the urthodox of the present day? There is but one 
way of accounting for this; and that is by the supposition that Unitarianism was 
the universal faith of the church during those early ages; and what proves this 
conclusively is, that as soon as the contrary opinion obtained the ascendency, the 
Athanasian creed was framed for the express purpose of excluding Unitarians 
from the communion of the church. | 7 

I have endeavored to prove, that the great body of Christians during the first 
three centuries were Unitarians. It would now be interesting to investigate the 
several causes by which the church was gradually led to embrace the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Happily we have abundant historical evidence to enable us to do 
this in a satisfactory manner. But the limits I have prescribed to myself do not 
admit of my entering on this inquiry. I must therefore content myself with a 
very brief statement of the principal changes which took place in the faith of the 
church. 

In the second and third centuries many persons embraced Christianity, who 
were deeply imbued with the principles of the heathen philosophy, particularly 
the later Platonic. These men, as Mosheim complains, (dd) blended their . 
philosophic opinions with the pure and simple tenets of Christianity; and hence 
sprung the doctrine of the Trinity. 

It appears to have been the general belief of the ante-Nicene fathers, that God, 
previous to the creation of the universe, called a super-angelic Being into ex- 
istence, and made him his Jnstrument in the work of creation. is super- 
angelic Being, denominated the Logos or Word, they held to have become after- 
wards incarnate, as the Christ or Messiah. In the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury g dispute arose, whether this Logos had been created out of nothing, or was a 
direct emanation from the Deity, and formed from his own essence. This last 
idea has nothing to startle us, when we reflect that many of the philosophers of 
that day held that all souls were direct emanations from the Deity and portions of 
the Divine Essence. The opinion that the Logos had been formed from the 
Divine Essence, was a favorite one with the Christian Fathers of the Platonic 
school, and among them, of Alexander, bishop of Alexandria in Egypt. This 
Opinion was controverted by Arius, his presbyter, who maintained that the Logos — 
was created out of nothing. Such was the origin of the famous Arian contro- 
versy. As this controversy caused disturbance in the church, Constantine, the 
first Christian Emperor, convened in the year 325, a council at Nice, in Bithynia, 
at which the doctrine of the congubstantiality, prevailed. Now although that 
which was settled at Nice, fell far short of being the doctrine of the Trinity, yet 
it very naturally led to it; Men gradually carried out the doctrine of consubstan- 
tiality to its natural result, and though this progress might have been somewhat 
retarded by the Unitarianism of the common people, and the decrees of the Synod 
of Jerusalem about the year 330, and of the Council of Remini, in the year 359, (at 
which latter more than four hundred bishops met, whose decisions were favorable 
to the cause of Arianism,) yet the doctrine of the Trinity gradually became pre- 
dominant, and at the council of Constantinople, held in the year 381, the uality 
of the Son and the Holy Spirit with the Father, was solemnly decreed. I have 
hitherto made no mention of the Hol Spirit, except in the last sentence. This 


omission I shall now supply. By the earliest Christians the Holy Spirit was 


considered, not as a person distinct from the Father, but as a divine influence of 
(dd) Eccl. Hist. vol I. p, 156. 
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power. Ata pretty early date however, the Holy Spirit gan to be considered — 


by some as a Being having a distinct personal existence, and one, who, together 
with Christ, was an agent in ae the bounties of the Almighty Father 
to mankind. In point of rank, the Holy Spirit was generally consid to be 
inferior, not only to the Father, but to Chnist also. is lasted until after the 
Nicene council. At that council we find nothing said of the consubstantiality of 
the Holy Spirit and the Son; but about the middle of the fourth century this 
doctrine began to be taught by some of the fathers of the church, and that with 
such success, that at the council of Constantinople, A. D. 381, the perfect 
equality of the Holy Spirit with the Father and the Son was decreed, as before 
stated. 

But though the equality of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, was thus. decreed, 
yet there remained still considerable objections to it, arising from the many clear 
passages of scripture, in which the inferiority of the Son to the Father, is most 
explicitly taught. To remove this difficulty, the doctrine of two natures in 
Christ was invented, and confirmed by the decrees of the council of Ephesus, 
held A. D. 431, and afterwards amended and improved, at the council of Calcedon, 
held A. D. 451, by which the doctrine of the Trinity was reduced to nearly its 
present form. But though this incomprehensible dogma was thus decreed bythe 
councils, yet it took much time and trouble to bring the multitude, who remained 
practical Unitarians, over to the new faith; and in Priestley’s Early Opinions, vol. 
2, we find, what offence the introduction of the Trinitarian doxology, “Glory to 
the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit,” gave to the multitude, as a 
novelty, and the introduction of new objects of worship.(ece) There were, how- 
ever, two causes which co-operated powerfully in causing the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity to be ultimately received. The first was the growing superstition of the 
age, which inclined men to deify subordinate objects, as is evident from the fact 
that in the beginning of the fifth century, if not earlier, men began every where 
to pay divine worship to the Virgin Mary, and to departed saints and martyrs; a 
practice which has continued in the Roman Catholic and Greek churches to this 
day. The second cause was, that after the reign of Theodosius in 379, most of 
the Roman Emperors were warmly attached to the cause of orthodory, and that 
these, especially Theodosius and Justinian, forced the people, by the most merciless 
;ersecutions, to adopt the theological subtleties which the doctors had decreed. 

I have thus endeavored to establish the fact that the church was Unitarian 
during the first three centuries after Christ, and have also attempted to trace 
briefly the rise and progress of the doctrine of the Trinity; and though I feel fully 
sensible of the imperfect manner in which my task has been accomplished, yet I 
flatter myself, that enough has been done to convince every unprejudiced reader, 
that it was the universal belief of those early ages, that God is ONE, a Being 
of simple UNITY. a 


(ee) Those who are desirous of knowing what were the Doxoligies of the primitive church, 
- will find them Matt. 6. 13. “For thine is the Kingdom, and the Power, the Glory, for- 
ever. Amen.” Rom. 16.27. ‘To God only wise be glory, through Jesus Christ, forever. 
Amen.” 1. Tim. 1. 17. Now unto the King Immortal, Invisible, the only wise God, be 
honor and glory, forever and ever. Amen.” And Jude v. 25, according to Griesbach’s 
Text: ‘To the only God, our Savior, through Jesus Christ, our Lord, be glory and Majesty, 
dominion and power, as before al] time, so now and throughout all ages. Amen.” These 
ure the true doxologies which were from the beginning; all of these are purely Unitarian. 
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Arr. 2.—LETTER 
From the Rev. Dr. Channing, Boston, Mass. 


The Editor has great pleasure in presenting the readers of the Messenger with 
the following letter from Dr. Channing. Its great interest will make any apology 
for its length unnecessary. It would have been mere affectation in the editor to 
have altered or suppressed those parts of it which were particularly addressed to 
himself. The advice which a kind and wise parent gives to his child, may be 
interesting and instructive to many others, and need not surely be concealed from 
any. The clearness with which Dr. Channing has perceived and exhibited the 
- traits of western character is very remarkable. Let us also say that the view of 
Catholicism here given, seems to us very original and striking. We have made 
out for the convenience of the reader, a synopsis of the topics treated in this 
letter. | 7 


CONTENTS. 


Wants and dangers of a young Minister. Boston Society. Intolerance — 
of public opinion. A dead and a living Preacher. Dangers from 
ATHOLICISM. Protestant Sects on a papal foundation. Progress 
of Society the true foe of Popery. Catholicism opposed to the 
spirit of the times, and to human nature. Dissentions of Protestant 
sects no help to Catholicism. Wonderful pliability of the Romish 
Church. Eptscopacy Catholicism Improved. Best way of opposing 
Romanism. No use in imitating its forms. Cause of week-day 
worship tn Catholic churches. ConFEssIon: its evils and advan 
tages. Preaching a less powerful instrument than formerly. The 


History of Sects, humbling. Conclusion. The West. Good 
Wishes. | 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE WESTERN MESSENGER. 
| | Boston, June, 1836. 
My Dear Sir: 


I have received your letter, expressing a very earnest desire 
that I would make some contribution to the pages of the Western 
Messenger. Your appeal is too strong to be resisted. I feel that 
I must send you something, though circumstances, which I cannot 
control, do not allow me to engage in any elaborate discussion. I 
have therefore resolved to write you a letter, with the same free- 
dom which I should use, if writing not for the public, but to a 
friend. Perhaps it may meet the wants, and suit the frank spirit 

of the West, more than a regular essay. But judge for yourself, 
and do what you will with my hasty thoughts. 

I begin with expressing my satisfaction in your having planted 
yourself in the West. I am glad for your own sake, as well as for 
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the sake of the cause, you have adopted. I say, your own sake. 
You have chosen the good part. The first question to be asked 
by a young man entering into active life is, in what situation he 
can find the greatest scope and excitement to his powers and good 
affections? That sphere is the best for a man, in which he can 
best unfold the faculties of a Man, in which he can do justice to 
his whole nature; in which his intellect, heart, conscience will be 
called into the most powerful life. 1am always discouraged when 
I hear a young man asking for the easiest condition, when I see 
him looking out for some beaten path, in which he may move on 
mechanically, and with the least expense of thought and feeling. 
The young minister sometimes desires to become a fixture in an 
established congregation, which is bound to its place of worship 
by obstinate ties of habit, and which can therefore be kept together 
with little effort of his own. If the congregation happens to be 
what is called a respectable one, that is, if it happens so far to 
regard the rules of worldly decorum as never to shock him by im- 
moralities, and never to force him into any new or strenuous exer- 
tion for its recovery, so much the better. Such a minister is 
among the most pitiable members of the community. Happily 
this extreme case is rare. But the case is not rare of those, who, 
wishing to do good, still desire to reconcile usefulness with all the 
~ comforts of life, who shrink from the hazards, which men take in 
other pursuits, who want the spirit of enterprize, who prefer to 
reap where others have sowed, and to linger round the places of 
their nativity. At a time when men of other professions pour 
themselves into the new parts of the country, and are seeking their 
fortunes with buoyant spirits, and overflowing hopes, the minister 
seems little inclined to seek what is better than fortune in untried 
fields of labor. Of all men, the minister should be first to enquire, 
where shall I find the circumstances most fitted to wake up my 
whole soul, to task all my faculties, to inspire a profound interest, 
to carry me out of myself. I believe you have asked yourself 
this question, and I think, you have answered it wisely. You 
have thrown yourself into a new country, where there are admirable 
materials, but where a congregation is to be created by your own 
faithfulness and zeal. Not even a foundation is laid, on which you 
can build. There are no mechanical habits among the people, 
which the minister can use as labor-saving machines, which will do 
much of his work for him, which will draw people to church 
whether he meets their wants or not. Still more, there are no 
rigid rules, bysfliag you down to specific modes of action, cramp- 
ing your energies, warring with your individuality. You may 
preach in your own way, preach from your observation of the 
effects produced on a free-speaking people. Tradition does not 
take the place of your own reason. In addition to this, you see 
and feel the pressing need of religious instruction, in a region where 
religions matitutions are in infancy. That under such cir- 
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cumstances, a man who starts with the true spirit will make pro» 
gress, can hardly be doubted—you have peculiar trials, but in these, — 
you find impulses, which, I trust, are to carry you forward to 

eater usefulness, and to a higher action of the whole soul. 

Boston has sometimes been called the Paradise of ministers; and 
undoubtedly the respect in which the profession is held, and the 
intellectual helps afforded here, give some reason for the appella- 
tion. But there are disadvantages also, and one in particular, to 
which you are not exposed. Shall I say a word of evil of this 
good city of Boston. Among all its virtues it does not abound in 
a tolerant spirit. The yoke of opinion is a heavy one, often crush- 
ing individuality of judgment and action. A censorship, unfriendly 
to free exertion, is exercised over the pulpit as well as over other 
concerns. No city in the world is governed so little by a police, 
and so much by mutual inspection, and what is called public sen- — 
timent. We stand more in awe of one another, than most people. 
Opinion is less individual, or runs more into masses, and often rules 
with a rod of iron. Undoubtedly opinion, when enlightened, lofty, 
pure, is a useful sovereign; but in the present imperfect state of 
society, it has its evils as well as benefits. It suppresses the 
grosser vices, rather than favors the higher virtues. It favors 
public order, rather than*originality of thought, moral energy and 
spiritual life. To prescribe its due bounds, is a very difficult pro- 
blem. Were its restraints wholly removed, the decorum of the 
pulpit would be endangered; but that these restraints are excessive 
in this city, and especially in our denomination, that they often 
weigh oppressively on the young minister, and that they often 
take from ministers of all ages the courage, confidence and 
authority which their high mission should inspire, cannot, I fear, be 
denied. The minister here on entering the pulpit, too often feels, 
_ that he is to be judged rather than to judge; that instead of meeting 
sinful men, who are to be warned and saved, he is to meet critics 
to be propitiated or disarmed. He feels, that should he trust him- 
self to his heart, speak without book, and consequently break some 
law of speech, or be hurried into some daring hyperbole, he should 
find little mercy. Formerly Felix trembled before Paul; now 
the successor of Paul more frequently trembles. Foreigners 
generally set down as one of our distinctions, the awe in which 
we stand of opinion, the want of freedom of speech, the predom- 
inance of caution and calculation over impulse. This feature of 
our society exempts it from some dangers; and those persons who 
see only ruin in the reforming spirit of the times, will prize it as 
our best characteristic. Be this as it may, one thing is sure, that 
it does not give energy to the ministry, or favor the nobler action © 
or higher products of the mind. Your situation gives you greater 
freedom. You preach, I understand, wholly without notes. In 
this you may carry your liberty too far. Writing is one of the 
great means of giving precision, clearness, consistency, and energy 
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to thought. Every other sermon, I think, should be written, if 
circumstances allow it. But he who only preaches from notes, 
will never do justice to his own powers and feelings. The deepest 
fountains of # wetapsag within him will not be unsealed. He will 
never know the full power given him over his fellow creatures. 
‘The great danger to a minister at this time is the want of life, 
the danger of being dead while he lives. Brought up where 
Christianity is established, he is in danger of receiving it as a 
tradition. Brought up, where a routine of duty is marked out 
for him, and a certain style of preaching imposed, he is in danger 
_ of preaching from tradition. Ministers are strongly tempted to say 
what they are expected to say. Accordingly their tones and looks 
too often show, that they understand but superficially what is meant 
by their words. You see that they are talking of that which is not 
realto them. This danger of lifelessness is great in old congre- 
gations, made up of people of steady habits and respectable charac- 
ters. ‘The minister in such a case is apt to feel as if his hearers 
needed no mighty change, and as if his work were accomplished, 


_ when his truisms, expressed with more or less propriety, are 


received with due respect. He ought to feel, that the people may 
be spiritually dead with their regular habits, as he may be with his 
regular preaching; that both may need to be made alive. It is the 
advantage of such a situation as you are called to fill, that you 
can do nothing without life. A machine in a western pulpit 
cannot produce even the show of an effect. The people may be 
less enlightened than we are, more irregular in habits, more 
_ defective in character; but they must have living men to speak to 
them, and must hear a voice which, whether true or erring, still 
comes from the soul, or they cannot be brought to hear. This is 
no small compensation for many disadvantages. . 

This Life of which I speak, though easily recognised by a con- 
gregation, cannot be easily described by them, just as the most 
ignorant man can distinguish a living from a dead body, but knows 
very little in what vitality consists. A common mistake is, that 
Life in the minister is strong emotion. But it consists much more 
in the clear perception, the deep conviction of the Reality of 
religion, the reality of virtue, of man’s spiritual nature, of God, 
of Immortality, of Heaven. ‘The tone which most proves a minis- 
ter to be alive, is that of calm, entire confidence in the truth of what 
he says, the tone of a man who speaks of what he has seen and 
handled, the peculiar tone which belongs to one who has come fresh 
from what he describes, to whom the future world is as substantial as 
the present, who does not echo what others say of the human soul, 
but feels his own spiritual nature as others feel their bodies, and to 
whom God is as truly present as the nearest fellow creature. 
Strong emotion in the pulpit is too often a fever caught by sympa- 

thy, or a fervor worked up for the occasion, or a sensibility belong- 


ing more to the nerves than the mind, and excited by vague views 
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which fade away before the calm reason. Hence enthusiasts o 
become skeptics. The great sign of life is to see and feel, thas 
there is something real, substantial, immortal, in Christian virtue; 
to be conscious of the reality and nearness of your relations to 
God and the invisible worrd. This isthe life, which the minister 
needs, and which it is his great work to communicate. My hope — 
is, that by sending ministers into new situations, where new wants 
cry to them for supply, a living power may be awakened, to which 
a long established routine of labors is not favorable, and which may 
spread beyond them to their brethren. : 


I pass now to another subject. We hear much of the Catholic 
religion in the West, and of its threatening progress. There are 
not a few here who leok upon this alarm as a pious fraud, who 
consider the cry of “no popery,” as set up by a particular sect 
to attract to itself distinction and funds; but fear is so natural, and 
a panic spreads so easily, that I see no necessity of resorting to so 
unkind an explanation. It must be confessed that Protestantism 
enters on the warfare with Popery under some disadvantages, and 
may be expected to betray some consciousness of weakness. Most 
Protestant sects are built on the Papal foundation. Their creeds 
and excommunications embody the grand idea of Infallibility as 
truly as the decrees of Trent, and the Vatican; and if the people 
must choose between different infallibilities, there is much to 
incline them to that of Rome. This has age, the majority of votes, - 
more daring assumption, and bolder denunciation on its side. 
The popes of our different sects are certainly less imposing to the _ 
imagination than the pope at Rome. | | 

I trust, however, that with these advantages, Catholicism is still 
not very formidable. It has something more to do, than to fight 
with seets; its great foe is the progress of society. The creation 
of dark times, it cannot stand before the light. In this country in 
particular, it finds no coadjutors in any circumstances, passions, 
or institutions. Catholicism is immoveable, and movement and 
innovation are the order of the day. It rejects the idea of meliora- — 
_ tion, and the passion for improvement is inflaming all minds. It 
takes its stand in the Past, and this generation are living in the 
Future. It clings to forms, which the mind has outgrown. It will 
not modify doctrine, in which the intelligenee of the age cannot but 
recognise the stamp of former ignorance. It forbids free enquiry, 
and enquiry is the spirit of the age, the boldest enquiry, stopping 
no where, invading every region of thought. Catholicism wrests 
from the people the right to choose their own ministers, and the 
right of election is:the very essence of our institutions. It esta- 
blishes an aristocratical priesthood, and the whole people are 
steeped in republicanism. It withholds the scriptures, and the age 
is a reading one, and reads the more what is forbidden. Catholic- 
19m cannot comprehend that the past is not the present, cannot 
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comprehend the revolution which the art of printing, and the 
revival of learning have effected. Its’ memory seems not to 
come down lower than the middle ages. It aims to impose 
restraints on thought, which were comparatively easy before the 
press was set in motion, and labors to shore up institutions, in 
utter unconsciousness, that the state of society, and the modes of 
thinking on which they rested, have. passed away. 
The political revolutions of the times are enough to seal the 
death-warrant of Catholicism, but it has to encounter a far more 
important spiritual revolution. Catholicism belongs to what may 
be called the dogmatical age of Christianity, the age, when it 
was thought our religion might be distilled into a creed, which 
_ would prove an elixir of life to whoever would swallow it. We 
have now come to learn, that Christianity is not a dogma, but a 
spirit, that its essence is the spirit of its divine founder, that it is 
of little importance what church a man belongs to, or what formula 
of doctrines he subscribes, that nothing is important but the 
supreme love, choice, pursuit of moral perfection, shining forth 
in the life and teachings of Christ. This is the true Catholic 
doctrine, the creed of the true church, gathering into one spiritual 
communion all good and holy men of all ages, and regions, and 
destined to break down all the earthly, clay-built, gloomy barriers, 
which now separate the good from one another. ‘To this great idea 
of reason and revelation, of the understanding and heart, of experi- 
ence and philosophy, to this great truth of an advanced civilization, 
Catholicism stands in direct hostility. How sure then is its fall! 
_ The great foe of the Romish church is not the theologian. He 
might be imprisoned, chained, burned. It is human nature waking 
up to a consciousness of its power, catching a glimpse of the per- 
fection for which it was made, beginning to respect itself, thirsting 
for free action and developement, learning through a deep conscious- 
ness that there is something diviner than forms, or churches, or 
creeds, recognizing in Jesus Christ its own celestial model, and 
claiming kindred with all who have caught any portion of his 
spiritual life, and disinterested love; here, here is the great enemy of 
Catholicism. I look confidently to the ineradicable, ever-unfolding 
principles of human nature, for the victory over all superstitions. 
Reason and conscience, the powers by which we discern the true 
and the right, are immortal as their author. Oppressed for ages, 
they yet live. Like the central fires of the earth, they can heave 
up mountains. It is encouraging to see under what burdens and 
clouds they have made their way, and we must remember that by 
every new developement, they are brought more into contact with 
the life-giving, omnipotent truth and character of Jesus Christ. It 
makes me smile, to hear immortality claimed for Catholicism or 
Protestantism, or for any past interpretations of Christianity; as if 
the human soul had exhausted itself in its infant efforts, or as if 
the men of one, or a few generations could bind the energy of 
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human thought and affection for ever. A theology at war with 

_ the laws of physical nature would be a battle of no doubtful issue. — 
The laws of our spiritual nature give still less chance of success to 
the system, which would thwart or stay them. The progress of 
the individual, and of society, which has shaken the throne of 
Rome, is not an accident, not an irregular spasmodic effort, but the 
natural movement of the soul. Catholicism mmst fall before it. In 
truth, it is very much fallen already. It exists, and will long exist, 
as an outward institution. But compare the Catholicism of an 
intelligent man of the nineteenth century with what it was in the 
tenth. The name, the letter remain—how changed the spirit. 
The silent reform spreading in the very bosom of Catholicism, is 
as important as the reformation of the sixteenth century, and in 
truth more effectual. 

Catholicism has always hoped for victory over Protestantism, 
on the ground of the dissentions of Protestants. But its antici- 
pations have not approached fulfilment, and they shew us how the 
most sagacious err, when they attempt to read futurity. I have 
long since learned to hear with composure the auguries of the 
worldly wise. The truth is, that the dissentions of Protestantism 
g° far to constitute its strength. Through them its spirit, which is 

eedom, the only spirit which Rome cannot conquer, is kept alive. 
Had its members been organized, and bound into a single church, 
it would have become a despotism as unrelenting, and corrupt, and 
hopeless as Rome. But this is not all. Protestantism, by being 
broken into a great variety of sects, has adapted itself to the various — 
modifications of human nature. Every sect has embodied religion 
in a form suited to some large class of minds. It has met some 
want, answered to some great principle of the soul, and thus every 
new denomination has been a new standard, under which to gather, 
and hold fast a host against Rome. One of the great arts, by which 
Catholicism spread and secured its dominion, was its wonderful 
flexibleness, its most skilful adaptation of itself to the different 
tastes, passions, wants of men, and to this means of influence and 
dominion, Protestantism could oppose nothing, but variety of sects. 
I do not recollect, that I ever saw this feature of Catholicism 
brought out distinctly, and yet nothing in the system has impressed 

ap me more strongly. The Romish religion calls itself one, but it has 
| @ singular variety of forms and aspects. For the lover of forms 
and outward religion, it has a gorgeous ritual. To the mere men 
of the world it shews a pope on the throne, bishops in palaces, and 
all the splendor of earthly dominion. At the same time for the 
self-denying, ascetic, mystical and fanatical, it has all the forms of 
monastic life. To him, who would scourge himself mto Godliness, 
it offers a whip. For him who would starve himself into spirituality, 
at — the mendicant convents of St. Francis. For the 
anchorite, it prepares the death-like silence of La Trappe. To the 
passionate young woman, it presents the raptures of St. Theresa, 
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and the marriage of St. Catharine with her Savior. For the restless 
pilgrim, whose piety needs greater variety than the cell of 
the monk, it offers shrines, tombs, relics, and other holy places 
in Christian lands, and above all, the holy seépulchre near 
Calvary. ‘To the generous, sympathising enthusiast, it opens some 
fraternity or sisterhood of Charity. ‘To him, who inclines to take 
heaven by violence, it gives as much penance as he can ask; and 
to the mass of men, who wish to reconcile the two worlds, it promises 
a purgatory, so far softened down by the masses of the priest, and 
the prayers of the faithful, that its fires can be anticipated without 
overwhelming dread. ‘The composition of forces in the Romish 
church seems to me a wonderful monument of skill. W-hen in 
_ Rome, the traveller sees by the side of the purple, lackied cardinal, 
the begging friar; when under the arches of St. Peter, he sees a 
coarsely dressed monk holding forth to a ragged crowd, or when 
beneath a Franciscan church, adorned with the most precious 
works of art, he meets a charnel-house, where the bones of the 
dead brethren are built into walls, between which the living walk to 
read their mortality; he is amazed, if he gives himself time for 
reflection, at the infinite variety of machinery which Catholicism — 
has brought to bear on the human mind; at the sagacity with which 
it has adapted itself to the various tastes, and propensities of 
human nature. Protestantism attains this end by more simple, 
natural, and in the main more effectual ways. All the great princi- 
ples of our nature are represented in different sects, which have 
on the whole a keener passion for self-aggrandizement, than the 
various orders in the Romish church, and thus men of all varieties 
of mind find something congenial, find a class to sympathise with. 
And, here, I cannot but observe, that Episcopacy renders good 
service to the Protestant cause. Without being thoroughly Pro- 
testant, it is especially efficient against Catholicism: arid this good 
work it does by its very proximity to Rome. From the wide 
diffusion and long continuance of Catholicism, we may be sure that 
it embodies some great idea, and answers some want, which is 
early and powerfully developed in the progress of civilization. 
There is of consequence a tendency to Catholicism in society, 
though more and more restrained by higher tendencies. Happily, 
Episcopacy is built on the same great idea, but expreses it in a 
more limited and rational form. It is Catholicism improved, or 
mother church with a lower mitre and a less royal air; and by 
meeting the want which carries men to the Romish church, stops 
numbers on their way to it. Hence, Catholicism hates Episco 
more than any other form of dissent Sects are apt to hate eac 
other in proportion to their proximity. The old proverb that two 
of a trade cannot agree, applies to religion as strongly as to 
common life.—The amount is, that Catholicism derives little aid 
from Protestant divisions. In an age as unimproved in Christianity 
as the present, these divisions are promising symptoms. They 
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prevent men from settling down in a rude christianity. 
keep alive enquiry and zeal. They are essential to freedom and 
progress. Without these, Protestantism would be only a new 
edition of Catholicism; and the old pope would certainly beat any 
new one, who could be arrayed against him. | . 

Do you ask me how | think Catholicism may be most success- 
fully opposed? I know but one way. Spread just, natural, 
ennobling views of religion. Lift men above Catholicism by show- 
ing them the great spiritual purpose of Christianity. Violence 
will avail nothing. Romanism cannot be burnt down, like the 
convent at Charlestown. ‘That outrage bound every Catholic faster 
to his church, and attracted to it the sympathies of the good. 
Neither is popery to be subdued by virulence and abuse. The 
priest can call as hard names as the protestant pastor. Neither do 
I think that any thing is to be gained by borrowing from the Catho- 
lic church her forms, and similar means of influence. Borrowed 
forms are peculiarly formal. No sect will be benefitted by forms, 
which do not grow from its own spirit. A sect which has true 
life, will seize by instinct the emblems and rites, which are in 
accordanee with itself; and without life, it will only find in borrowed 
rites its winding sheet. It is not uncommon to hear persons who 
visit Catholic countries, recommending the introduction of this or 
that usage of Romanism among ourselves. For example, they 
enter Catholic churches and see at all hours worshippers before 
one or another altar, and contrasting with this the desertion of our 
houses of worship during the week, doubt whether we are as pious, 
and wish to open the doors of our sanctuaries, that Protestants 
may at all hours approve themselves as devoted as the Papists. 
Now such recommendations shew a misconception of the true 
foundation and spirit of Roman usages. In the case before us, 
nothing is more natural-than that Catholics should go to churches | 
or public places to pray. In the first place, in the southern 
countries of Europe, where Catholicism first took its form, the 
people live in public. They arc an outdoor people. Their domestic 
occupations go on in the outward air. That they should perform 
their private devotions in public, is in harmony with all their habits. 
What a violence it. would be to ours! In the next place, the 
@atholic believes that the church has a peculiar sanctity. A 
prayer offered from its floor finds its way to heaven more easily 
than from any other spot. The pernicious®superstition of his 
religion carries him to do the work of his religion in one conse- 
crated place, and therefore he does it the less elsewhere. Again: 
Catholic churches are attractive from the miraculous virtue ascribed 
to the images which are worshipped there. Strange, monstrous 
as the superstition is, yet nothing is more common in Catholic 
countries than the ascription of this or that supernatural agency 
to one or another shrine or statue. A saint, worshipped at one ’ 
place, or under one image, will do more, than if worshipped elee- 
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where. I recollect asking an Italian, why a certain church of 
rather humble appearance, in a large city, was so much frequented. 
He smiled, and told me, that the Virgin, who was adored there, 
was a particularly propitious to those whe had bought tick- 
ets in the lottery. Once more, we can easily conceive why visiting 
the churches, for daily prayer, has been encouraged by the priest- 
hood. The usage brought the multitude still more under priestly — 
power, and taught them to associate their most secret aspirations of 
piety with the church. Who, that takes all these circumstances into 
onsideration, can expect Protestants to imitate the Catholics in 
‘frequenting the church for secret devotion, or can wish it? Has 
not Jesus aaid, “When thou prayest, go into thy closet, and shut 
thy door, and pray to thy Father, who seeth in secret?” Catholic- 
ism says, “When thou prayest, go into the public church, and pray 
before the multitude.” Of the little efficacy of this worship we 
have too painful proofs. The worship of the churches of Italy is 
directed chiefly to the Virgin. She is worshipped as the Virgin. 
The great idea of this Catholic deity is purity, chastity; and yet, 
unless all travellers deceive us, the country where she is worship- 
ped is disfigured by licentiousness, beyond all countries of the 
civilized world. I return to my position. We need borrow 
nothing from Catholicism. Episcopacy retained, (aid not borrow) 
as much of the ritual of that church as is wanted in the present 
age, for those among us, who have Catholic propensities. Other 
sects, if they need forms, must originate them, and this they must 
do not mechanically, but from the promptings of the spiritual life, 
from athirst for new modes of manifesting their religious hopes, 
and aspirations. Wo to that church, which looks round for forms 
to wake it up to spiritual life. The dying man is not to be revived 
by a new dress, however graceful. The disease of a languid sect is 
_ too deep to be healed by ceremonies. It needs deeper modes of 
cure. Let it get life, and it will naturally create the emblems or 
rites, which it needs to express and maintain its spiritual force. 
The great instrument of influence and dominion in the Catholic 
church is one, which we should shudder to borrow, but which may 
still give important hints as to the means of promoting religion. I 
refer to Confession. Nothing too bad can be said of this. By lay- 
ing open the secrets of all hearts to the priest, it makes the priest 
- the master of all. Still, to a good man it gives the power of doing 
good, a power, which I doubt not, is often conscientiously used. 
It gives to the religious teacher an aecess to men’s minds and 
conscience, such as the pulpit does not furnish. Instead of scat- 
tering generalities among the crowd, he can administer to each 
/ & soul the very instruction, warning, encouragement it needs. In 
Catholic countries there is little preaching, nor is it necessary. 
The confessional is far more powerful than the pulpit. And what 
do we learn from this? That Protestants should adopt confession? 
No. But the question arises whether the great principle of con- 
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fession, that on which its power rests, viz. access to the individual 
mind, may not be used more than it is by Protestant teachers, 
whether such access may not be gained by honorable and generous 
means, and so used as to be guarded against abuse. Preaching 
is now our chief reliauce; but preaching is an arrow which shoots 
over many heads, and flies wide of the hearts of more. Its aimis | 
too vague to do much execution. It is melancholy to think how , 
little ne knowledge on the subject of duty and religion is com- 
municated by the pulpit, and how often the motion, which it oe — 
for want of clear views, for want of wisdom, runs into morbidness 

or excess. No art, no science is taught so vaguely as religion 
from the pulpit. No book is so read or expounded as the Bible is, 
that is, in minute fragments, and without those helps of method, by 
which all other qranches are taught. | 

Is not a freer, easier, opener communieation with his pupils . 
needed than the minister does or can hold from the pulpit? Should 
not modes of teaching and intercourse be adopted, by which he can 
administer truth to different minds, according to their various capa- 
cities and wants, must not he rely less on preaching, and more on 
more familiar communication. | 

The question becomes of more importance, because it is very 
plain that preaching is becoming less and less efficacious. Preach- 
ing is not now what it was in the first age of Christianity. Then, 
when there was no printing, comparatively no reading, Christianity 
could only be spread by the living voice. Hence to preach be- 
came synonymous with teaching. It was the great means of access 
to the multitude. Now the press preaches incomparably more 
than the pulpit. Through this, all are permitted to preach. Wo- 
man, if she may not speak in the church, may speak from the 
printing room, and her touching expositions of religion, not learned 
in thcological institutions, but in the schools of affection, of sorrow, 
of experience, of domestic changes, sometimes make their way to 
the heart more surely than the minister’s homilies. The result is, 
that preaching does not hold the place now, which it had in dark 
and unrefined ages. The minister addresses from his pulpit many 
as well educated as himself, and almost every parishioner has at 
home better sermons than he hears in public. The minister. too, 
has competitors in the laity, (as they are so called) who very 
wisely refuse to leave to him the monopoly of public speaking, 
and who are encroaching on his province more and more. In this 
altered condition of the world, the ministry is to undergo important 
changes. What they must be, I have not time now to enquire. 

I will only say, that the vagueness which belongs to so much reli- 
gious instruction from the pulpit, must give place to a teaching 
which shall meet more the wahts of the individual, and the wants 


ed in accommodation to different ages, capacities, stages of im- 
provement, and an intercourse be established by which all classes 
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may be helped to apply them to their own particular conditions. 
_How shall Christianity be brought to bear on the individual, and 
on society at the present moment, in its present struggles? This 
is the great question to be solved, and the reply to it will determine 
the form, which the Christian ministry is to take. I imagine, that 
in seeking the solution of this problem, it will be discovered, that: 
the ministry must have greater freedom than in past times. It 
will be discovered that the individual minister must not be rigidly 
tied down to certain established modes of operation, that he must 
not be required to cast his preaching into the old mould, to cir- 
cumscribe himself to the old topics, to keep in motiona machinery, 
_which others have invented, but that he will do most good if left to 
_ work according to his own nature, according to the promptings of 
the Holy Spirit within his own breast. I imagine it will be dis- 
covered, that as justice may be administered without a wig, and 
the executive function without a crown, or sceptre, so Christianity 
may be administered in more natural, and less formal ways than 
have prevailed, and that the minister in growing less technical, will 
find religion becoming to himself and others, a more living reality. 
_ IT imagine, that our present religious organizations will silently melt 
away, and that hierarchies will be found no more necessary for 
religion, than for literature, science, medicine, law, or the elegant 
and useful arts. But I will check these imaginings.. The point 
from which I started was, that Catholicism might teach us one 
element of an effectual ministry, that the Protestant teacher needs, © 
and should seek access to the individual mind, beyond what he now 
possesses; and the point at which I stop is, that this access is to be 
so sought and so used, as not to infringe religious liberty, the rights 
of private judgment, the free action of the individual mind. Nothing 
but this liberty can secure it from the terrible abuse, to which it 
has been exposed in the Catholic Church. ‘: 

In the free remarks, which I have now made on certain denomina- 
tions of Christians, I have been influenced by no unkinaness or 
disrespect towards the individuals who compose them. In all sects 
I recognise joyfully true disciples of the common master. Catho- 
licism boasts of some of the best and greatest names in history, so 
does Episcopacy, so Presbyterianism, &c. I exclude‘none. | 
_ know that Christianity is mighty enough to accomplish its end in 
all. I cannot however speak of religious any more than of political 
parties, without betraying the little respect I have for them, as 
parties. There is no portion of human history more humbling 
than that of sects. When I meditate on the grand moral, spiritual 
purpose of Christianity, in whic its glory consists; when I 
consider how plainly Christianity @ftaches importance to nothing 
but to the moral excellence, the terested, divine virtue, which 
was embodied in the teaching and life of its founder; and when 
from this position, I look down on the sects which have figured, 
and now figure in the church; when I see them making such a stir 
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about matters generally so unessential; when I see them seizing on a 
disputed and disputable doctrine, making it a watch-word, a test of 
God’s favor, a bond of communion, a ground of self-complacency, 
a badge of peculiar ‘holiness, a warrant for condemning its rejectors, 
however imbued with the spirit of Christ; when I see them over- | 
looking the weightier matters of the law, and laying infinite stress 
here on a bishop and prayer book, there on the rom f of water 
applied in baptism, and there on some dark solution of an incom- 
prehensible article of faith; when I see the mock dignity of their 
exclusive claim to truth, to churchship, to the promises of God’s 
word; when I hear the mimic thunderbolts of denunciation and ex- 
communication, which they delight to hurl; when I consider how 
their deep theology, in proportion as it is examined, evaperates _ 
into words, how many opposite and extravagant notions are covered 
by the same broad shield of mystery and tradition, and how com- — 
monly the persuasion of infallibility is proportioned to the absurdity 
of the creed; when | consider these things, and other matters of 
like import, I am Jost in amazement at the amount of arrogant folly, 
of self-complacent intolerance, of almost incredible blindness to 
the end and essence of Christianity, which the history of sects 
reveals. I have indeed profound respect for individuals in all com- 
munions of Christians. But on sects, and on the spirit of sects, I _ 
must be allowed to look with grief, shame, pity, I had almost said, 
contempt. In passing these censures, I claim no superiority. 
I am sure there are thousands of all sects, who think and feel as 
I do, in this particular, and who, far from claiming superior intelli- 
gence, are distinguished by following out the plain dictates, the 
natural impulses, and spontaneous judgments of conscience and 
common sense. : | | 


: It is time for me to finish this letter, which indeed has grown 

_ under my hands beyond all reasonable bounds. But I must add a 

line or two in reply to your invitation to visit you. You say, that 
Kentucky will not exclude me for my opinions on slavery. I rejoice 
to hear it, not for my own sake, but for the sake of the country. | 
rejoice in a tolerant spirit, wherever manifested. What you say 
accords with what I have heard of the frank, liberal character of 

| Kentucky. All our accounts of the West make me desire to visit 

| it. J desire to see nature under new aspects; but still more to see 

| a new form of society. I hear of the defects of the West; but I 

learn that a man there feels himself to be a man, that he has a self- 

respect, which is not always to be found in older communities, that 

he speaks his mind freely, that He acts more from generous impulses, — 

and less from selfish calculations. “These are good tidings. I 

rejoice that the intercourse between the East and West is in- — 

creasing. Both will profit. The West may learn from us the love 

of order, the arts which adorn and cheer life, the institutions of edu- 

cation and religion, which lie at the foundation of our greatness, 
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and may give us in return the energies and virtues which belong to 
and distinguish a fresher state of Society. Such exchanges I 
regard as the most precious fruits of the Union, worth more than 
exchanges of products of industry, and they will do more to bind 
us together as one people. s 3 | 
You press me to come and preach in your part of the country. 

I should do it cheerfully if I could. It would rejoice me to bear a 
testimony, however feeble, to great truths in your new settlements. 
I confess, however, that I fear, that my education would unfit me 
for great usefulness among you. I fear that the habits, rules, and 
criticisms under which I have grown up, and almost grown old, 
have not left me the freedom and courage, which are needed inthe 
style of address best suited to the western people. I have fought 
against these chains. I have labored to be a free man, but in the 
state of the ministry and of society here, freedom is a hard acquisi- 
tion. I hope the rising generation will gain it more easily and 
abundantly than their fathers. oe 

I have only to add, my young brother, my best wishes for your 
usefulness.. I do not ask for you enjoyment. I ask for you some- 
:thing better and greater, something which includes it, even a spirit 
‘to live and die for a cause, which is dearer than your own enjoy- 
ment. If I were called to give you one rule, which your situation 
demands above all others, it would be this. Live a life of faith 
and hope. Believe in God’s great purposes towards the human 
race. Believe in the mighty power of truth and love. Believe in 
the omnipotence of Christianity. Believe that Christ lived and 
died to breathe into his church and mto society a diviner spirit than 
now exists. Believe in the capacities and greatness of human 
nature. Believe that the celestial virtue, revealed in the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ, is not a bright vision for barren admira- 
tion, but is to become a reality in your own and others’ souis. 
Carry to your work a truthful spirit. Do not waste your breath 
in wailing over the times. Strive to make them better. Do not 
be disheartened by evils. Feel through your whole soul, that evil 
is not the mightiest power in the universe, that it is permitted only 
to call forth the energy of love, wisdom, persuasion, and prayer for 
_ its removal. Settle it in your mind, that a minister can never speak 
an effectual word without faith. Be strong: in the Lord and the 
power of his might. Allow me to say that I have a good hope of 
you. I learned some time ago, from one of your dear friends, that 
you comprehended the grandeur of your work as a Christian minis- 
ter. I learned that the pulpit, from which a divinely moved teacher 
communicates everlasting tguths, seemed to you more glorious than a 
throne. I learned, that you fad come to understand what is the great- 
est power which God gives to man, the power of acting generously on 
the soul of his brother; of communicating to others a divine spirit, of 
awakening in others a heavenly life, which is to outlive the stars. | 
then felt that you would not laborin vain. You have indeed peculiar 
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trials. You are dwelling far from your brethren, but there is a 
sense of God’s presence more cheering than the dearest human 
society. ‘There is a consciousness of working with God, more 
strengthening than all human co-operation. There is a sight, 
granted to the pure mind, of the cross of Christ, which makes 
privations and sufferings in the cause of his truth seem light, 
which makes us sometimes to rejoice in tribulation, like the 
primitive heroes of our faith. My young brother, | wish you 
these blessings. What else ought I to wish for you? 

This letter you will perceive is written in great haste. The 
opinions indeed have been deliberately formed; but they probably 
might have been expressed with greater caution. If it will serve, 
in your judgment, the. cause of truth, freedom, and religion, you 
are at liberty to insert it in your work. 

Ned ) Your sincere friend, 

E. CHannine. 


THE SHELL AND KERNEL. 


“These preachers were blunting their teeth upon the Shell, while I enjoyed 
the Kernel.— Goethe. : 


In listening to that dogmatic sort of preaching with which 
so many pulpits resound, who has not felt that very many 
preachers were blunting their teeth against the shell of religious 
truth, without seeking after that inner kernel, which alone can 
— their own spirits, and afford spiritual nurture to their 

| 

Again, in listening to preachers of the various .denomina- 
tions, who has not felt that in all of these denominations there 
are some who have indeed seized hold of the kernel, who have 
enjoyed the life of religion in the soul, and are distributing the 
bread of life to others? =o 

There are no writers who seem to have better “enjoyed the 
kernel” than many of the elder English divines. Cudworth, 
whose name represents a whole school of them, well expresses 
their pervading sentiments, when he says: “There is a flesh and 
a spirit, a body and a soul in all the writings of the scripture. 
It is but the flesh and the body of Divine Truths, that is 
printed upon paper; which many moths of books and libraries 
do feed upon; many walking skel@fons of knowledge, that 
bury and entomb truths in the living sepulchres of their souls, 
do only converse with; such as never did any thing else but 
= at the mere bark and rind of truths and crack the shells of 
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Arr. 4-THE DARK SIDE OF OUR NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY. 


It was the doctrine of an oriental sect, that all the of 
life have their accompanying evils—that every good hap has 
.a corresponding misfortune, and every good and great charac- 
ter is accompanied by some wicked being, as by a dark 


= shadow; that accordingly Abraham had his Nimrod, Moses 


his Pharaoh, and Christ his Judas. There is some truth in 
this notion, although much that is fanciful. For it would 
perhaps be hard to point out any happy event in an individu- 
al’s, or a nation’s history, which has not brought with it some- 
thing evil or unpleasant. It would be hard to mention any 
signal success, which has not occasioned new anxiety and 
demanded fresh endeavor. Whenever blessings come, sorrows 
are lurking near, and the scene of human enjoyment is like the 
garden in which our Lord was buried;.in that garden there 
was a sepulchre. | 

It is certainly the fact, that the dangers which our nation 
fears, and the troubles it has experienced, have been occa- 
sioned in a great measure. by our national prosperity. It 1s 
plain, that vur country is called upon to sustain her peace 
_and her laws and her liberties by as stern a struggle in the 
_ day of her prosperity, as when she stood the day of trial, and 
her flag braved the battle and the breeze. It was for our 
fathers to meet the dangers of war and want. It is for us to 
live and labor amid the troubles of prosperity, with its 
attendant vices and dissensions. | 

To the long peace, we have enjoyed until of late, we may 
trace much of that popular restlessness, which has sometimes 
profaned the sanctity of law, and laid the hand of violence on 
the persons of defenceless citizens. There is inherent in man 
a love of excitement, which must find some outlet. In time 
_ of peace, when there are no foreign objects, on which to 

_ wreak its fury, it will vent itself in internal dissensions. This 
rage for excitement was so strong amongst the ancient nations, 
that peace abroad was but another name for war at home: and 
when Rome found no morg foreign enemies, civil dissension 
brought the nation to ruil There is certainly much to be 


feared among ourselves from this rage for maddening excite- 
ment. Perhaps we may even regard as mercies, the dangers 
that are now beginning to threaten our borders. Perhaps 
there is truth in the remark, not unfrequently made, by wise 
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and experienced men, that unless some calamity shall befalt 
our nation and calm its giddy joy, or a war occur, to furnish 
some foreign object, on which its maddening passions may 
rage, we shall be ruined by our peace and prosperity. How- 
ever this may be, certainly the trial of prosperity, which our 
country is undergoing, is a fearful one, and it becomes every 
Christian and every patriot to consider what he can do for the 
common good. an | 

There is yet another view which may be taken of our 
national dangers as flowing from our prosperity. I refer to 
the almost frantic rapacity, with which commercial speculation 
has been carried on. | | 

We laugh at the enthusiasm of the middle ages. We ridi- 
cule the folly of the chivalrous spirits, who roamed from nation 
to nation in quest of adventures, ever seeking battle merely 
for the sake of fighting. But I doubt if these personages with 
all their warrings and crusadings would seem at all more 
ludicrous in the eye of an impartial observer of what happens 
on our planet, than the enthusiasm, the all-engrossing enthusi- 
asm in money speculations, that pervades many regions of our 
country. I say the latter would seem quite as ludicrous as 
the former; for he who chases wealth merely for the sake of 
wealth, without regard to its rational uses, and with fevered 
appetite, sacrifices his purer affections, his tastes, and perhaps 
his honor, for it, is not at all more rational or respectable than 
the crack-brained knight, who seeks adventures merely for the 
sake of fighting. Yet more, in chivalrous enthusiasm, there 
was a courtesy and self-abandonment, that are worthy of some 
admiration. But in some of our commercial dealings, it 
would be hard to find any thing to admire. Every good 
citizen must mourn at this selfish, mock-utilitarian spirit, that 
under the mask of business enterprise, is destroying all manly 
and generous impulses and patriotic devotion, beneath the 
influence of its chilling and mercenary breath. It should not 
be called by the name of commerce, for it has none of the 
virtues of generous commerce. It rather engenders the 
fevered spirit of the gaming table, than the industry and 
manly daring, and liberal beneficence of honorable commerce. 
Generous commerce has been the mother of popular liberty, 
certainly, in modern times. But ghis other creature of raven- 
ing avarice, that usurps its name, ‘wars with all that is indeed 
manly and free in the human bosom. Its influence, then, 
should be narrowly watched, and sternly rebuked by the 
patriot and the moralist. 

Yet another view may be taken of our national danger as 
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growing out of our propensity. I refer to the corruptions, 
which increasing wealth is apt to bring in its train—to the 
_ foreign luxuries and misnamed refinements, which are fast 
changing the republican simplicity of our manners, and 
threatening our republican virtue. It is not enough that our 
prosperous shores are made the alms-house of Europe’s pau- 
pers, and the asylum of her out-casts, but the luxuries and 
_ vices of the other hemisphere are also approaching us. Now 
we will leave it to political economists to settle the much 
vexed question, whether luxury increases or diminishes the 
real wealth of a nation,—-satisfied with knowing that if it 
_ takes away any thing from public or private virtue, it deprives 
the nation of a product more valuable than any spices or silks 
or jewels. It is certainly evident that habits, borrowed from 
foreign courts and cities, are at war with the genius of our 
institutions. It is an interesting problem, to determine how 
this contest will be decided, and how our national virtue, 

which has been safe through the hard struggle of honorable 
poverty, will be preserved amid the enervating influences of 
wealth and the allurements of luxury. | 

The danger alluded to is not enough considered. For 
although we sometimes hear the voice of some sturdy repub- 
lican declaiming agaifist the introduction of foreign corruption 
and luxury, we often hear the very contrary sentiments 
asserted by foreign travellers among us, and re-echoed by 
some mistaken countrymen of our own. Comparing our 
hardy industry and rough virtue with the elegant ease and 
refinements of the old world, these silly spirits seem to think 
that all that is wanting to raise us to the pmnacle. of national 
pier: is to be found in the refined effeminacies of other 
. Jands. They forget that these refinements are to. be feared. 

They forget that it is our republican plainness, our stricter 
morality, our philanthropic and religieus institutions that 
constitute our peculiar strength, and claim for us the highest 
honors. If the wish of some travelled coxcombs: could be 
realized, and America should strive to rival, in luxury and 


show, the nations of Europe, she would take the very means — 


to become ludicrous in the eyes of these. nations. We should 
strive then to keep our institutions pure, in the spirit and after 
the plan, in which they were constructed. It is that spirit 
and that plan, that have obtained for us all the honor we have 
had from the other hemisphere. It is those institutions that 


are peculiarly our 2 Ya that have been most admired and imi-. 


tated. Aye, it is of some of these institutions that England 


and France have sent commissioners to learn. of us a lesson 
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of government. It is for these that the queen of the East has 
~ come to learn wisdom of this young Solomon of the West. | 
Now, without mingling in any of the disputed questions of 
- sects or parties, we may ask, what especial duty devolves upon 
us as patriots and Christians at this stage of our national 
history. We are free and prosperous beyond all anticipa- 
tion—we need no aid for a starving population—we need no 
treasures to relieve us of the burden of national debt—we 
need no new fleets to protect our commerce. But there is 
one thing that we do need, and it is a want that would be too 
obvious to be mentioned were it not so often forgotten. We | 
want a deep and abiding sense of individual and national 
duty—we want strength of political principle. We need 
a state of society, in which questions shall be argued on the 
ground of political and moral right, and not on grounds of 
merely personal interest and arbitrary will. We need to feel, 
that our constitution is based on deep and firm principles, 
and that although the will of the majority is to be our rule, 
yet that that will ought as much to be governed by pa 
civil and moral principles, as ought an individual’s will to 
be regulated by principle. If proofs of the lack of principle 
we complain of are sought, Jet any man take up a newspaper, 
and consider the grounds on which most questions of popular 
interest and national counsel are argued, he will confess that 
the contest is a struggle of powers and interests, rather than 
one of great principles and sacred rights. Let him consider 
the contemptible grounds upon which the great questions of 
national policy, aye, even of republicanism itself, are advo- 
cated. e will confess, that the unalienable rights of men 
and the eternal principles of truth and duty are neglected, 
perhaps not even alluded to, If we go into our public coun- 
cils, and listen to our public debates, is there not much reason 
to complain of the low standard of argument? and is not the | 
remark, which a sublime genius made in regard to the politics 
of our mother country, applicable to us? | 
“There are,” says Coleridge, “many able and patriotic men 
in the House of Commons. But I grieve that they never 
have the wisdom or the courage—I know not in which the 
failure is—to take their stand upon duty, and to appeal to all 
men as men—to the good and the true, which exist for all, 
and of which all have an apprehension. They always set 
themselves to work by addressing themselves to individual 
interests: This measure will be injurious to the linen-drapers, 
_ or to the brick-layers: or the cause will bear hard on bobinett 
poplins, &c. Alas! I look in vain,” he concludes, “for some 
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wise and vigorous man to sound the word duty in the ears of 
this generation.” | 
_ We too may look for some wise and vigorous man to sound 
the word duty in the ears of our nation. But we would not 
despair. We would not say, “Alas we look in vain.” We do 
_ hope and trust that the day will come when political questions 
will be argued on grounds of principle and right. We may 
_ well hope and trust thus in our land. For our country was 
originally in great part settled by men of principle, and for 
the sake of their principles, and not by fortune hunters or am- 
bitious warriors. Our pilgrim fathers— 
‘‘What sought they thus afar! | 
Bright jewels of the mine, 
The wealth of seas—the spoils of wart 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine.” 


Again, it was by men of principle, and for the sake of their 
— that our present form of government was purchased 
y struggle and bloodshed, and given us for an inheritance. 
It is by a religious regard to the great rights of man and the 
sacred voice of duty, that these blessings can be preserved 
amid the dangers that encompass them. 
It needs no very erudite historian or profound philosopher 
to trace the near connection between morality and religion 
on the one hand, and civilization and nappy government on 
the other: or to see that there is no sure and rational founda- 
tion of popular liberty, other than in the recognition of the 
unalienable rights of man, as children of a common nt, 
and the eternal duties binding on him by God’s law. It may 
be truly said, that before the introduction of Christianity— 
before the great Teacher declared the rights and duties of 
men, as the immortal children of God, popular freedom was 
based on no surer foundation than human caprice and chance 
power. We hear much of the boasted freedom of the ancient 
republics, but we are cheated by the name. Athens, the freest 
of them, though perhaps free within her own narrow borders, 
was the tyrant of surrounding states, and was ignorant of the 
true basis of the rights of man, till the voice from Mars’ Hill 
spake and told of that Being who “hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell together on all the face of the 
earth;” and from that day until this, the great principle of 
Human Brotherhood has been working throughout the world, 
slowly and silently though it may be, yet with power. It has 
been rebuking tyranny, cheering misery, waking the charities 
of man to regard each fellow-creature as a brother, and a 
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fellow immortal. True liberty began thus with the Christian 
declaration of the rights of man. True liberty and public 
order must prevail as Christianity prevails. r | 

When liberty found no other abiding place in the world, 
she found an asylum in the councils of Christian churches, in — 
the early centuries. In these councils, there was freedom of 
speech and equality of right. For men could not then be 
lates when professing in sincerity a religion, which calls all 
men brethren and fellow immortals. It was in connection 
with Christianity that freedom has been most nobly asserted 
in modern times. It has been thus with the patriots, whe 
have most nobly striven for liberty, civil and religious, in 
our mother country. It was in connection with Chnistianity, 
that our own liberties were asserted and vindicated. It is on 
Christianity, that the true rights of mankind are to be asserted 
by us. It is by its gentle influences, that the fierceness of 
- passion is to be assuaged, the narrowness of selfishness to be 
expanded into benevolence—prosperity to be guarded from 
its dangerous vices and indulgences—national and individual 
happiness based on the rock of ages, and the richest blessings 
of true civilization to be ensured. | 

Civilization and Christianity! They are twin sisters of a 
glorious parentage. Truly civilize men, and you Christianize 
them. Christianize them, and you civilize them. They are 
twin sisters: they have different offices, but the same ongin 
and spirit. The one leads man to perfection in his civil rela- 
tions—the other leads him to perfection in his moral and 
spiritual relations, and draws close the tie that binds our race. 
in one brotherhood, and unites them to the universal Father. 
They both have their origin in that divine and eternal law, 
‘“‘whose voice is the harmony of the universe, whose seat is 
the bosom of God.” | s. O. 


| 


To the Sea. 


Arr. 5.—TO THE SEA. 
From the German. of Stolberg. 


_ Thou boundless, shining, glorious sea! 
With ecstacy I gaze on thee, 
Joy, joy to Him, whose morning beam 
Kisses thy lip, bright ocean-stream! 


Thanks for the thousand hours, old sea! 
‘Of sweet communion held with thee, 
Oft as I gazed, thy billowy roll 
Woke the deep feelings of my soul. 

3 


Drunk with the joy, thou deep-toned sea! 
My spirit swells to Heaven with thee; 
And, sinking with thee, seeks the gloom 
Of Nature’s deep, mysterious tomb. — 


_At evening when the sun grows red, 
Descending to his watery bed, 
The music of thy murmuring deep 
Soothes e’en the weary earth to sleep. 
Then listeth thee the evening star 
So sweetly glancing from afar, 
And Luna hears thee when she breaks 
Her light in million-colored flakes. 
3 6 


Oft when the sultry day is o'er, 
I seek with joy the sounding shore, — 
Sink on thy boundless, billowy breast, 
-And cheer me with refreshing rest. 
7 


The Poet, child of heavenly birth, 
Is suckled by the mother earth; 
But thy blue bosom, holy sea! 
Cradles his infant Phantasy. 


The old blind minstrel on thy shore 

Stood listening the eternal roar; 

And golden ages long gone by, 

Swept bright before his spirit’s eye. 
9 


On wing of swan the sacred flame 

Of melodies celestia] came, 

And Iliad and Odyssey 

Rose to the music of the sea. a 
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Arr. 6—LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


(In fairness to our respected, but we think, mistaken correspondent, we publish 
his reply to our reply to hia remarks on Abolition. Here we must put an end to 
controversy on this much agitated subject in our pages. We have redeemed our 
pledge to publish fearlessly statements of both views of the subject. Opinions of 
both parties have been expressed. We ourselves have fully declared our own 
opinion. ‘The question, if further discussed, would engage us in an endless 
controversy, anz if not unprofitable, certainly not conducive of the objects, for 
which this periddical was established. So then, we give our friend leave io say 
the last word, and here drop the matter. Ep.] : | 


Mr. Eprror: 
Dear Sir,—Your reply to my criticism on Art. 6, (April) 
is now before me, and as I cordially agree with you that “the 
subject is of such deep and vital moment, &c. I trust you 
will allow me the privilege of adding a few remarks, in the 
endeavor to remove what appears to be a misconception of 
my views, as well as an erroneous statement of them. | 
I am glad to find that you do agree with me thus far, 
that the system of slavery is a monstrous evil, economical 
moral and physical, and am willing to give you full credi 
for your zeal to remove it, and to hasten the period of 
emancipation. And I began to rejoice that our ultimate 
object appeared so much in unison; when, to my surprise 
in the next sentence you say, “But the principles of Aboli- 
tionism I consider false, and the consequences of their efforts 
evil to slave and master.” | 
I should have preferred that you had taken up my positions 
as [ laid them down, rather than to embody them in one 
abstract term, “abolition,” which has already become too 
indefinite, and the various assumptions grounded upon which 
I do not acknowledge; nor do I hold myself accountable for 
oy other opinions or positions than those I have expressed. 
our position, which I undertook to controvert, was this, 
“That although slave-holding is a wrong and an evil yet 
it does not follow that the slave-holder is a sinner, or that 
immediate emancipation is right:” and my reply was, “That 
from the manner in which you expressed yourself, it appeared 
to convey the idea, “That whilst slavery or slave-holding is 
admitted to be wrong, and an evil; yet that he who does or 
commits that wrong, and that evil, is not a wrong and an_ 
evil-doer.” And how do you attempt to prove this to be 
a false principle? Why, by instancing those very exceptions 
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which in the outset I freely admitted, in accordance with 
Dr. Channing. I therefore consider this part of your reply 
as irrelevant to the real question, notwithstanding your erro- 
neous charge “that I do not admit this distinction.” I did not 
indeed specify cases, because Dr. C. had already done so, 
far more ably than 1 could make any pretensions to; while 
I willingly subscribe to all that he says on that head: if 
it goes no farther than this: that ‘“a/) slave-holders are not 
alike sinners,” which admission stands the very first clause of 
the first sentence of my criticism. =e | 

But my position stands unrefuted—that he who commits 
sin is a sinner—he who doeth evil, is an evil-doer—he who 
doeth wrong, is a wrong-doer: nor can it be evaded by any 
digressions or extenuations, while supported by such au- 
thority as the following: “ Whosoever committeth sin, is the 
servant of sin.” John 8: 34. “Little children, let no man 
deceive you—he that doeth righteousness is righteous—he 
that committeth sin, is of the devil.” 1 John 3: 7,8. And 
I repeat, that the divine denunciations of punishment in the 
scriptures are directed against “evil-doers—him “who doeth 
wrong,” &c. as often as against those who are denominated 
“sinners: consequently they are identical. I did not think it 
could be necessary to attempt the proof of such a truism. 

But you tell me that “what I have said of Heathenism does 
not apply here,” because you allege, that God who had 
_winked at that system in times past, “now commanded all 
men every where to repent” of it, and you challenge me to 
produce a similar declaration of the Almighty with respect to 
slavery,” and you “will hold it your duty instantly to relin- 
quish it, and declare for immediate emancipation.” 

Now I ask, of what did the Apostle declare that God had 
commanded all men every where to repent! Not of the ex- 
press term “ Heathenism,” any more than of Slavery. But of 
“the times of this ignorance,” and what were the principal 
features of those “times?” Idolatry was no doubt the root 
of all the depravity which marked the age. You have 
strikingly pointed out some of those vices in your references 
to Gall. 5: 19, Eph. 5: 3, and Coll. 3: 5. Among these, the 
most prominent are adultery, fornication, wrath, strife, en- 
vyings, murders, covetuousness, &c. And of what is the 
system of slavery composed? | 

Its very origin in this country was founded in man-stealing, 
which I presume you will not deny; and this crime is ex- 
Soo -mentioned in the black catalogue by the Apostle 

aul to Tim. 1, E. 1: 10, and classed among “the murderers 
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of fathers, and murderers of mothers.” And not only was 
this a source of the early supplies of slaves, but its very con- 
tinuance is a perpetuation of this crime. Every child born 
into the world, is by the constitution of the nature which its 
Creator has bestowed upon it, born to be free, and he who 
deprives any such an one of itself, of the free use and volun- 
tary exercise of those faculties which constitute it a rational, 
a moral, and accountable being, at its d¢rth, no less than at 
any after period of its life, cannot, as I conceive, escape the 
charge of being a man-stealer. I have no disposition to call 
ill names, but it appears to me to be a solemn and an awful 
truth; nor will the stigma of modern attached to abolitionism, 
remove it. J. Wesley, in 1774, made this avowal: “It can- 
not be, that either war or contract can give any man sucha 
property in another as he has in his sheep or oxen. Much 
less is it possible that any child of man should ever be borna 
slave. Liberty is the right of every human creature as soon 
as he breathes the vital air, and no human law can deprive 
him of that right which he derives from the law of his nature. 
If therefore you have any regard to justice, to say nothing of 
mercy or the revealed will of God, render to all men their 
dues, give liberty to whom liberty is due.” | 

Again, slavery involves adultery, and gives license to the 
promiscuous intercourse of the sexes: it violates the solemn 
sanctities which God has given to the marriage tie and his 
primary injunction that it should not be severed, and conse- 
quently the reciprocal duties of parents and children, which 
the same authority has enjoined, become nullified. 

Another crying sin denounced in the New Testament, is 
that of “the hire of the laborer being kept back by fraud,” 
and also in the Old—“Wo to him that useth his neighbor’s 
service without wages, and giveth him not for his work.” 
And is not this a glaring feature in the system of slavery; and 
to crown all, “covetousness,” which like a rapacious mon- 
ster, grasps without pity or remorse, and is in fact the yi 
root and moving impulse of the evil. But to portray at full 
length the wrongs and outrages of this system is not my 
object, it has already been done by Dr. Channing in his pecu- 
liarly eloquent and forcible manner, as well as by others who 
have preceded him. | 

I think I have now shown you very distinctly, that the 
most abhorrent vices in Heathenism, are equally inherent in 

the system of slavery. 

But you say, “How happens it that slave-holding is the only 
sin which the Apostles never rebuked?” 
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+ Ehavealready clearly and indisputably shown, that although 
the term “slave-holding” is not mentioned, yet its inherent 
and essential principles are as much so as those of “Heathen- 
ism,” which is not either named. But 1 would ask you, 
how happens it that gambling, which was notorious and’reck-° 
less—-the celebrated but brutal exhibitions of the gladiators— 
the exposure of infants, &c. &c.—the moral turpitude: of 
which will not be questioned—are not rebuked, 
“practised by the nations among whom the Christians liv 

But why stumble at the letter, when the spirit and essence 
are before you. Is not love the distinctive characteristic of 
Christianity—a reciprocity of kindness, from whence emanates 
the golden rule, “ Whatsoever ye would, &c.?” You indeed — 
refer to this rule for the support and continuance of slavery 
in opposition to its abolition. But had you laid this axe to 
the root of the tree, instead of its branches, it would then 
_have been hewn down altogether. Let us apply this golden 
rule, this law of love, to the slave, before he became such, 
and suppose him to be in possession of his equal natural rights, 
which his creator has given him, can any one lay his hand to 
his heart and say, that he would wish his fellow man to de- 
prive him of all these, and to hold him in possession as a mere 
brute, or an article of merchandise, to be again bought and 
sold as convenience or cupidity may dictate? 

You seem to have presented a formidable phalanx in arra 
against me—the war system with its train o wicked- 
ness and miseries—instanced in a variety of ways; and to 
crown all; the conduct of the Savior, &c. But you might 
have spared the most eloquent part of your declaimer, for if, 
as you state—the system of war is manifestly unchristian— 
no consistent, conscientious Christians would have engaged in, 
it at all; consequently could not have had the opportunity of 
signee’ their heroism, by “es their swords and guns 
in the midst of the battle,” &c. would, however, be quite 
willing to discuss that question with you, were it. not that 
I should trespass upon the limits which your indulgence might 
allow. I shall therefore only notice the /atter. You quote 
‘the authority of our Lord in directing the Herodians to 
_ “render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s.” _You must, 

however, be aware that this case was selected by these 
crites for the purpose of “entangling him in his talk.” :But 
what was thai which he pronounced to be Cesar’s due?’ The 

tribute-money—a tax for the support of a government. Did. 
_ this sanction Cesar’s tyranny, cruelty, and guilt? ‘Were:they 

as government? If you 
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really thought that this language of our Lord enjoined upon 


his followers an obligation to support a tyranntc government, 
what becomes: of your reference to who fought in 
resistance to such a government? teh 
But the Ceesars demanded that the Christians should “re- 
nounce Christ,” and join in Pagan rites. Did they yield to 
this demand? Did they so understand their Lord’s injunc- 
tions? 
But you appear to have fallen into the prevailing error on 
the subject of war as well as of slavery, and which extends 
also to sundry others; and that is in supposing that Christians 
as Christians, in mingling with the world, may adopt its max- — 
ims, be actuated by its motives, and be animated by its spirit. 
Whereas nothing is more clearly pointed out, than the broad 
primitive distinction between the two. “My kingdom,” said 
_ Christ,” is not of this world,” &c. “Ye are not of this world.” 
‘“‘Love not the world,” &c. “If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him.” “The world lieth in 
wickedness.” Among other exhortations it is added, “Where- 
_ fore, come out from among them, and de ye separate saith the 
iord,” Consequently, the whole of those apparently formida- 
ble objections which are raised against the renunciation or 
abolition of anti-christian practices, are for the most part, 
if not altogether, cleared out of the way of the obedient fol- 
Towers of Jesus Christ. And also the attempts to engraft the 
ene upon the other, will be vain and futile; the voice of au- 
thority has said—* Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” It 
is the iron and clay in the toes of the great Image, which 
never can be cated. The long interval of time, from Con- 
stantine to the Reformation, is a practical illustration of the de- 
lorable results of such a systematic delusion; and the pro- 
_ fessed Christian community, from the latter period to the’ 
present, has only heen “shaking itself from the dust,” re- 
opening its eyes to perceive the glimpses of returning light 
and truth. 
And now, as to the duty of immediate abolition. If the 
view which I have presented be correct, then the vices which 
are component parts of the system of slavery, are as obviously 
sinful in the sight of God, and the declared objects of his dis- 
err inimical to the Gospel of his grace revealed by 
esus Christ—when practised against, and forced upon, the 
slave, as when practised in any other form, or connection;’ 
_ and therefore repentance and abandonment of them are equally’ 
obligatory, and tmmediately so; and their delay equally dan- 
gerous. Extenuation and palliation J have .already. spoken. 
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_ of; they are not pecudtar to the modifications of slave-holding. 
Let us turn to the case of our great ancestor, who, when he 
had committed the first violation of a positive command, 
alleged in extenuation: “The woman whom thou gavest to 
be with me, she gave me,” &c. And also of Eve: “The ser- 
pent beguiled me,” &c. But did they therefore stand acquit- 
ted. of guilt, in the sight of Him whose authority they had 

But while we are, and justly, anxious to make every proper 
allowance for involuntary sin, and sin through ignorance, we 
have need to beware how we fall under the opposite censure. 
“He that justifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth the 
_ just, even they both are abomination to the Lord.” And “He 
that covereth his sin, shall not prosper, but he who confesseth 

and forsaketh, shall find mercy.” | 

As to your hypothetical case, it is altogether chimerical, 
and but little in accordance with that solemn sense of respon- 
sibility, and that “diligent search after light by candid investi- 
gation and prayer to the “Father of lights” which you have | 
recommended. 

_ [tis a grievous mistake, into which you, in common with 
the advocates for the propriety of slave-holding, have fallen 


- into, that those who contend for its abolition, countenance, on 


the part of the slaves, if emancipated, a state of dissolute idle- 
_ ness, and unrestrained licentiousness, of irresponsible vagrancy. 
Whereas nothing is more unfounded, or farther from the 
truth. I speak with confidence, presuming that I have some 
claim to know their real sentiments. I do therefore aver, that 
as far as. I have any knowledge of them, that it is altogether a 
false charge, a measure which they would totally abhor. Its 
erigin may be traced, I believe, to the unfounded apprehen- 
sions and the false inferences of those who are engaged in sup- 
port of the system. | | 

They are also accused of the intermeddling with the do- 
mestic concerns of the south. If to testify against sin in 
Christian faithfulness be intermeddling, they must plead 
guilty. in common with other reformers and missionaries. 

ut the fact is, they propose no specific plan of emancipation, 
admitting and believing it to be more judicious to leave that 
to the deliberate judgment of those whom it more immediately 


concerns, as being their peculiar province. But this they do 


say, that if slave-holders were both sincere and earnest in 
_ their wishes and endeavors to get rid of the system, their col- 
- lective wisdom might soon digest means beth safe and effica- 

cious, for its accomplishment 
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_ But there is a species of sophistry, by the aid of which the - 
defenders of the system practise delusion upon themselves, as 
I think, which cannot. be too thoroughly exposed and repro- 
bated, and that is, in assuming the ‘slave-holder’s innocency, 
and representing his difficulties as merely of a physical nature, 
_ or at least as unconnected with any moral accountability on 
his: part, for being in that condition, and therefore, that he 
either may or may not, at any time, or in any manner, par- 
tially or wholly emancipate his slaves, &c.—forgetting alto- 
gether the prior rights of the man who is enslaved, and the 
iniquity which must have been practised to render him so, 
and also to retain him in that state. 
_ From the same source arises the affectation of giving the 
slave his liberty as a boon, rather than as an acknowledged 
right, which has been withheld from him by injustice. — | 
Your reference to the case of Mr. Birney I must briefly 
notice. I have stated the facts as they were made public at 
the time, uncontradicted, as far as I know, and they speak for 
themselves. | 
Mr. B. had an undoubted right to circulate his views, if he 
felt a conviction that it was right to do so. The Press, the 
use of which he had engaged for that purpose, was, in despite - 
of his engagement, removed, and although there was “no mob- 
bing or lynching,” to frustrate his purpose, yet they were 
threatened; and only superceded by a resort to artifice. ” 
Your version of the procedure may modify the character | 
of *‘instant and violent,” which the public printed accounts do 
certainly convey; but how to reconcile “temperate and reason- 
able,” with threats of violence and a mere stratagem, I am quite 
at a loss to understand. 3 
This “entire freedom from fear,” then, of the liberty of dis- 
cussion,” with only “a little necessary restriction,” seems to 
be in perfect accordance with the rest of the apologetic 
reservations. 
We may denounce slave-holding in unqualified terms, as a 
_ monstrous evil”—in every view—moral, economical, and 
physical”——exciting awe, “disgust and horror,” and may ex- 
ress our willingness to “devote our lives, if so doing we could | 
asten the period of emancipation a single day”—may declare 
that “the Providence of God is secretly working its downfall” — 
that natural causes are irresistibly hastening its destruction— 
and even that slavery men are fshting against God!”—all 
this is perfectly admissible, with a “little restriction”—only 
just enough to allow slave-holders and the slave a magna“ 
on with impunity—and you shall have entire liberty to talk 
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as long as you please, and to say what you will,”—for the 
violation of this little restriction is the crying sin of abolition, 
the very “head and front” of the offence. M. 


Arr. 7.—THE ATONEMENT. 
The Contradiction in the Doctrine of the Atonement, stated and 
removed. 


Tronslated from the German of WitHEeLm Travcott Kree, Professor in the 
University at Leipsic. | 


[CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST. ] 


[ We have thus far followed the author in his attempt to 
reconcile the two views which have so divided the Christian 


world. We have seen that he allows there is a truth in that: 


view which shews man as unable of himself to obtain the 
Divine favor; and that there is also a truth in that view 
which shews man as able to obtain the Divine favor, and that 
these truths are perfectly compatible with each other. We 
have seen-that the auihor believes, that there is a way ap- 
pointed by God, whereby men, notwithstanding their imper- 
fections, may, by apts | earnestly for their spiritual good, 
and by hearty faith in Divine grace, obtain the Divine ac- 
ceptance. 

Thus far, we should probably, most of us, agree with our 
author. , We should agree, that there is some way of recon- 
ciliation or atonement with God, other than our own merits— 
that since we are all imperfect, God’s grace is needed to make 
us acceptable in his sight. Many, however, might think it 
best for the author to stop here, satisfied with believin that 
there is such a means of reconciliation or atonement, without 


seeking to know what the exact way and manner of it are. 


But the mind does not readily stop here. It is prompted both 
by its own curiosity and by the intimations of scripture, to 
learn what the way and manner of the Atonement are. And 
here it is, that opinions branch off in such various directions. 
The Calvinist doctrine is, that Christ by his death bore the 
sins of the world, satisfied Divine Justice by suffering the pun- 
ishment of man’s sins in his own person, and thus averted the 
wrath of Ged. Unitarians have been divided in opinion upon 
the subject, although they agree in rejecting the Calvinistic 
dogma. The opinions of Unitarians have been in general one 
of the three following: | 
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1. The first view to be spoken of as held by Unitarians, 
represents the Atonement as a'sacrifice, designated to expiate — 
or take away the guilt of sin, by its influence in procuring 
of God the pardon, which he would not have granted without 
such a sacrifice. Thus the death of Christ is regarded as a 
means, by which the pardon of sin is procured. But why 
and how this is, there are those who think it does not concern 
them to enquire. 

This system approaches that of the Calvinistic, but differs 
from it in offering pardon from Christ’s death only to such as 
imitate him, and in not supposing, moreover, that his death 
went to satisfy God’s justice, or to discharge the sinner’s debt. 
This seems to have been the opinion of the Polish: and Geneva 
Unitarians, as expressed in the Racovian and Geneva Cate- 
chisms. | 

2. The next view that has been held by Unitarians is, that on 
account of the sufferings and death of Cnrist, he has been 
rewarded by the Father with an exalted state, with supreme 
_ power to forgive sins, and to make effectual intercession for 

transgressors, and bestow salvation on such as are truly peni- 
tent and worthy. | 

3. The third view is, that the death of Christ was the full 
and final exhibition of his perfect holiness, undying faith, and 
unfailing love, and has been, and should be chiefly instrumental 
in leading men to embrace his religion, obey his commands, | 
and strive for that state of reconciliation, oneness, or atone- 
- ment with God, in which Jesus lived and died, and for which 
an earnest desire and hearty, faithful effort in any man, will 
obtain for him the pardon and acceptance of God. This is 
the common Unitarian view. To this view our’ author in- 
clines, though many who hold this last view, might think him 
too sg a to explain the manner of the Atonement with 
such particularity, and may not be disposed to take his 
opinions without considerable qualification. 

Let us now proceed to take an abridged view of the author's . 
opinion of the manner of the Atonement through Christ. 
And while we do so, whether we agree with the author or 
not, let us remember what one of our ablest writers has said, 
and what the author has already implied, if not stated, “that 
the Atonement is one thing; the gracious interposition of 
God on our behalf; the doing of all that was necessary to be 
done, to provide the means and the way for our salvation; 
this is one thing; in this we all believe. The philosophy, the 
theory, the theology (so to speak) of the Atonement, is another 
thing. About this orthodox Christians are differing from one 
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another, about as much as ag are differing from us. Nay, 

-more,they are saying harder things of one another, than they 

ever said of us. Is it not time to learn wisdom? Is there not 

ground, that is to say, of — belief and trust, without in- 

sisting upon particulor and peculiar explanations?” 

Now for our author’s particular and peculiar explanation. ] 
Translator. 


However, it may be in many respects instructive and profita- 
ble to consider the question that arises concerning the peculiar 
manner of the Atonement. This consideration will perhaps 
lead us to a result, which can serve to cast new light on our 
preceding explanation of the aforesaid contradiction; and tend 
also to its confirmation. We will now, therefore, enter upon 
the enquiry, and consider what history offers to us in this 
relation, whether it tells us any thing from which the idea 
of an Atonement or redemption of man can be rationally in- 
ferred. | | 

We find, in order to come to the subject without any cir- 
cumlocution, the following narrative in a book well known 
and authenticated. In the first century of the Roman empire, 
among the Jewish nation in Palestine, a being, Jesus Christ, 
by name, rose up, who, mighty both in word and deed, deliver- 
ed the sublimest precepts to the people, and conformably to 
these precepts, led a blamelesss life. This being, as is wont 
to be the case in the world, was persecuted by wicked and 
violent men of his nation, and finally nailed to the cross, 
where, beneath many injuries and cruelties, he died a painful and 
disgraceful death. But even by this, (the book further teaches,) 
he has redeemed men, he has reconciled them with God, and 
God with them, making himself an atoning sacrifice, and there- 
by he has willingly tasted death for mankind. This death, 
therefore, is representative or vicarious: the ‘merit of Jesus, 
his perfect obedience to the Divine Law, serves for the good 
_of men; God pardons and blesses men fur the sake of Jesus. 
Now, if we reflect on this account, and on the declaration 
connected with it, according to the moral and Spiritual grounds, 
the following results very naturally offer themselves: 

1. Jesus Christ was morally and spiritually a perfect man. 


Since although we know little of his life, this little suffices to 
establish him for the ideal of pure, morally perfected humanity. 
We have therefore before us a being, who corresponds actually 
to the idea of moral and spiritual perfection—an ideal of pure, 
spotless humanity—an holy, truly divine man. Since holiness 
is the characteristic mark of the Deity, Jesus being holy, was 
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in spirit in harmony with the’ Divine Spirit; he thus was 
reconciled with God, spiritually, at one with him, in fact 
divine. | 
2. By the disgraceful and painful death of the cross, the 
whole life of Jesus was truly glorified, by it Jesus appears in 
the highest glory of moral and spiritual perfection. The 
greatest strength of soul—the deepest submission to the will 
of God, the most active love towards man, even towards his 
tormentors, shone forth from his death, and shed around the » 
dying one such an heavenly glory, that even the heathen 
_ soldiers standing by, cried out: Truly this man was the Son 
of God. 

3. If God will look upon sinners with his favor,—and the 
word sinners includes every imperfect man, this is conceiva- 
ble by us, only in so far as God does not regard what each 
man actually is, but what man can become. Man in his 
warmest zeal for perfection of goodness does only approach 
towards it: he never answers to the idea of what he ought to 
be. But Jesus does answer to this idea: he was all that man 
can be—the ideal of perfect humanity. In view of this ideal, 
God can take pleasure in man. It is consequently rightly 
said, he has obtained the Divine grace for men, for his sake 
God is gracious to men—through his merit they are justified— 
bv him they are saved. : | 

4. Since the moral and spiritual perfection of Jesus appeared 
in his death, in the highest splendor, it is peculiarly his death, — 
in and through which he appears as the pattern of perfect 
humanity, and the great means of inspiring us’ to be recon- 
ciled to God. The celestial spirit, that shone in his life, 
gathered into more intense and overcoming brightness at the 
Cross, until finally in his dying hour, it burst forth in its 
meridian splendor, manifesting all the fulness of the Divine 
Image, giving forth a quickening and saving influence to the 
human soul. By this death, Jesus redeemed men, or recon- 
ciled them with God, and God with them, since he thereby 
manifested that perfect obedience, which men owe to the 
Divine law, and.thereby attained to merit, which seems for 
the good of men. In as much as this, his death is rightly 
called vicarious and satisfactory. | | 

9. The merit of Jesus can evidently avail any other person, 
only in as much, as he actually or practically believes in it, 
as he receives and adopts it in faith, as he strives incessantly 
to imitate the ideal manifested by Jesus. Faith in Christ 
is therefore surely a condition of the Divine favor. But this 
faith is not an idle assent to the fact, that Jesus has died, and 
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to the doctrine, that he died for mankind; nor is it an inactive 
appeal and trust to the merit of Jesus, as vicarious merit. 
Such would be a dead faith. Tne true faith must be living. 
Man must then draw Jesus near to him by faith. He must 
appreciate his merit, else it cannot avail him, If any one 
have this faith in Jesus, it will necessarily prompt him to 
goodness—to the imitation of Jesus as the perfection of hu- 
- manity; and faith will be a living fountain of good works. 
Hence Paul rightly demands faith, and represents this faith 
as on the one hand the ground of a virtuous life, and on the 
other, as the condition of the Divine favor. And James also 
_ rightly demands works and maintains, that faith becomes 
perfect through works, and that mere faith—idle theoretie 
opinion, can save no man. There is as little contradiction 
between Paul and James, as between our thesis and antithe- 
sis. Our synthesis removes the apparent contradiction, from 
which the difficulty proceeded, and shows that the contradic- 
tion is but an apparent one, although very natural. That 
Paul should insist chiefly on faith, and James on works, 
although both are essentially one thing, probably arose out 
of the circumstances of those with whom they were dealing. 
Paul, perhaps had a people before him who were proud of 
their virtue, but such a pride is incompatible with true virtue, 
which ever strives after perfection. Paul therefore was to 
_ humble this pride; he was to show, that men are altogether 
sinners, and fallen short of the glory of God, that they there- 
fore can please God only in view of merit, which is not zmme- 
diately theirs, but which can mediately through Jesus become 
theirs, and that accordingly, they must receive this merit by 
faith, and appropriate it to themselves. James probably ob- 
served on the contrary in those to whom he wrote, that they 
abused Paul’s true and sanctifying doctrine of the grace of 
God in Christ, that they like many Christians of our own day, 
regarded faith as merely an idle opinion or speculative belief, 
and therefore neglected the reformation of their hearts and 
lives. This idle faith is no less dangerous and shameful, thaa 
that pride of virtue, and therefore James was obliged to insist 
especially upon works. In the same way the wise and relli- 
_ gious teachers of our day do and oughttodo. They do, and 
ought to preach faith and works, according to the spiritual or 
subjective needs of those to whom they preach. Butactually 
and objectively they preach but one doctrine. | 
That the church, as an eternal religious association, should 
first of all demand of its members faith, as a theoretic ssent 
and outward confession, is as natural, as reasonable. It must, 
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‘when it is to receive any member into the community, first 
know whether he adopts its belief. Here some outward ac- 
knowledgement may be required, since we cannot see inte 
the heart, and ascertain whether good will and inward convic- 
tionexist. The outward confession is the peculiar mark, which | 
the church requires, in order toknow whom to recognize or adopt 
as its members. It is the only mark it can require, since it 
cannot look into the heart. This mark is not true faith itself, 
but merely an outward declaration of faith, Whether the 
true living faith exist in the iieart, that makes the declaration, 
the church cannot know; the all-seeing eye alone can perceive 
—the searcher of hearts alone can tell. | 

We now in closing apply our synthesis to the Christian 
doctrine of the Atonement, and in order to express this doc- 
trine more exactly, it is changed into the following proposi- 
tion: 

STRIVE WITH ALL YOUR MIGHT FOR YOUR MORAL AND SPIRIT- 
UAL PERFECTION, IN THE FIRM TRUST, THAT GOD, ON ACCOUNT OF 
CuRIsT—1N VIEW OF HIS MERITS—WILL GIVE YOU HIS FAVOR, 
WILL NOT RECKON YOUR SINS AGAINST YOU, WILL FORGIVE | 
your sins. Or, more briefly, 

STRIVE WITH ALL YOUR MIGHT FOR YOUR MORAL AND SPIRIT- 
UAL PFRFECTION, WITH FIRM RELIANCE ON THE FREE GRACE OF 
Gop 1n Curist. 

Cincinnati. 
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| Anr. 8—THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW; 


Or a Journal of Reflections and Observations made on a Tour 
By the Rev. Dewey. In two vol- 
umes. New York—Harper Brothers—1836. 


Weare glad to hear from a traveller like Mr. Dewey. We 
are glad to turn away from the thronging volumes of cox- 
comb journalists, who skim the surface of European society, 
who seem to lose their common sense, (if any such faculty they 
have,) before the glitter of foreign splendor, and who think that 
they can do their countrymen no better service, than to de- 
scribe the showy pageantry, and retail the aristocratic gossip 
of the old world: we are glad to turn away from these 
listen to a journalist like Mr. Dewey, who observed and 
reflected amid foreign scenes and manners, with the calm ey¢@ 
of a true American, and the dignity of a Christian Map es) 
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~ This book has all the fascinations of Mr. Dewey’s singularly 
fascinating style. The manner varies, as the subject varies. 
It is now light and dancing, as he narrates some amusing 
anecdote, or gives us some one of his hasty ‘notes by the way’: 
again it is serious, as he marches with the dignity of the 
- moralist, and often sublime, as he rises on wing of poetry or 
devotion. Many have been disappointed with the work, on 
account of its varied character. They say they feel disap- 
pointed in taking up a book from the pen of one, whom they 
have known sad sy thar through his remarkable volume of 
sermons, to find him dealing in such light remark, as he often 
deals in. They allege, that he compromises his dignity by 
having any thing to say of the trifling events of the as | and 
the hotels, and of the little anecdotes of his journey. But this 
objection is wrong. It objects to what seems to us a great 
excellence of the work—its infinite variety. It has the charm 
of a diary and the interest and dignity also of a philosophical 
dissertation. We could indeed wish that some passages had 
less of the slip-shod sort of slovenliness about them. But 
even these give an appearance of ease and naturalness. We 
do not wish to see our clerical friend whom we so much ad- 
mire, always in pulpit dress, nor do we wish to hear him ser- 
monizing al] the time. We ought to deem it a privilege to 
see him in his morning gown and slippers, and hear him in his 
sportive mood of conversation. ae 

The work is not offered to the public, the author tells us, as 
anitinerary. Its design is best expressed in his own words in 
the preface. 


“It seemed to him that every traveller to the Old World stood on a vantag? 
ound for surveying the institutions, customs, and character of h:s own country, — 
which might entitle the results of his observation to some — There are 
mauy subjects of this nature, which the spectacle of the Old World will force upon 
the most negligent attention—such as manners, national health, amusements, 
the Catholic religion, the cultivation of the arts, and the many and momentous 
_ questions in politics which are now agitating the civilized world, and which press 
with peculiar weight upon our own country. It was the author’s first intention to 
collect and expand the scattered hints on these and other general topics which he 
_ found in his journal, and to publish them in a small volume of essays. But, as 
observation may lend weight to reflection—as the scene may impart some interest 
_ to the sentiments which it awakened—he has thought fit, instead of — 
those reflections and sentiments in an abstract form, to imbody them in a gene 
narrative of his tour.” | | | 


Mr. Dewey has very little to say in the way of gossip bor- 
rowed from the meuths of distinguished characters abroad. 
He departs from this rule only in regard to his interview with 
Wordsworth. This interview is very interesting, as given 
_ by our journalist. We would gladly extract the whole ac; 
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count, but can onl give the closing scene, which must have | 
been very beautiful, and is well painted by the author’s pen. 


“After this conversation, Mr. W-+— a walk to Grasemere Lake, to 
eee it after sunset; and in that loveliest of all the scenes I ever witnessed on earth, 
were lost all thoughts but of religion and poetry. I could not help saying, with 
fervent sincerity, “I thank you, sir, for bringing me hete at this hour;”’ Tor he had 
evidently taken some pains, pushing aside some little interferences with his pur- 
pose, to accomplish it. He said in reply, that ev impressive was the scene to him, 
that he felt almost as if it were a sin tot him not to come here every fair evening. 
We sat by the shore half an hour, and talked of themes far removed from the strife 
of politics. The village on the opposite side lay in deep shadow, from which the 
tower of the church rose, like heaven’s sentinel on the gates of evening. A singlo 
taper shot its solitary ray across the waters. The little lake lay bu in deep 
and solemn repese. Nota sound was heard upon its shore. The fading light 
trembled upon the bosom of the waters, which were here slightly ruffled, and thers | 
lay as a mirror to reflect the serenity of heaven. The dark mountains lay beyond, — 
with every varying shade that varying distance could give them. The farthest — 
ridges were sowed with light, as if it were resolved into separate particles and 
showered down into the darkness below, to make it visible. The mountain side 
had a softness of shadowing upon it, such as I never saw before, and such as no — 
painting I ever saw ched in the remotest degree. It seemed, Mr. W—— 
said, as if it were ‘‘clothed with the air.” ,Above all, was the clear sky, looking 
almost cold, it looked so pure, along the horizon—but warmed in the region a 
little higher, with the veruillion tints of the softest sunset. I am persuaded that: 
the world might be travelled over without the sight of one such spectacle as this— 
and all owing to the circumstances—the time—the hour. It was perhaps not the 
least of those circumstances influencing the scene, that it was an hour, passed ia 

of itis own holy retreats, with Wordsworth!” 


In our quotations from the work, we deem it best to select 
from the author’s reflections on the state of society, politics, ° 
f morals, and religion, rather than the lighter portions of the 
work. We like vastly what he says of religious establishments 
in England—of the unspiritual characteo of the clergy, and 

the danger of their subserviency to the political interests. He 
closes the chapter’ by an appeal to the enlightened of our 
own land to give their help to the voluntary system, and thus 
ensure to it that prosperity and superiority over the opposite 
system, which it surely must have, if our country is faithful 
to its high privilege. Alas! how little interest do the more 
intellectual part of our countrymen take in religion, compared 
with what they ought to ne he They ought to be up and 
doing in behalf of liberal Christianity—that which is the only — 
religion for which they have any taste, and in which they 
have any faith. How many men, who are decidedly of liberal 
views, fali lazily into the popular tid to meeting with 
their wives, and doze patiently through the Calvinistic hom: 
ilies, which are thundered into their drowsy ears. How often, 
when we ask a man what his religion is, we have the reply 
that he is an Unitarian, And when. we ask him where be 
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goes to church, he answers that he goes to the Episcopalian 
or Presbyterian with his wife; that there is no Unitarian 
church in his town, or if there be, it would hurt his influence 
or disturb the family harmony for him to go there. These 
men should wake from their spiritual death, and lend their in- 
fluence, and open their hearts and purses to the power of 
liberal Christianity. Let them listen to our author’s appeal: 


“Tt is a fact which can have escaped none but the dullest observer, that through- 
out our whole country, and in every particular sect, the most cultivated and intelli- 
gent minds are generally the most liberal minds. ‘They are the most liberal with 
regard to the comparative unimportance of the differences of religious opinion—the 
most liberal in the extension of their charity to differing sects—the most liberal, 
without being guilty of undue license, in their reading, their conversation, their 
habits, and manners; the most liberal in the construction they put upon what are 
to be considered as lawful and proper recreations. It is well known that there is 
such a class of persons in every religious denommation, who look with distrust or 
dislike upon all the extravagant religious measures and projects, and the fanatical 
opinions that prevail around them. | 

‘‘Now what is the position which this class of persons occupies in the 
religious community! It is actually an isolated position. It is constructively a 
position of subserviency. They exert no influence, they take no part, against 
those things of which they disapprove. ‘They seek to pass quietly through the 
world. . ‘They take care to offend as little as possible, the religious prejudices of 
their times. They give up to these prejudices a part of their liberty; they use 
another part of it, as privately and upobtrusively as they can. ‘They think that 
many things around them are wrong; nay, there are not a few among them who 
sometimes express a great dread of the effects of the popular fanaticism; but 
they say as little, they do as little as possible, openly, to withstand this sweeping 
tide of popular opinions and practices. ; 

“So far I conceive that they are wrong on their part. But then they are treated 
in a manner still more wrong. ‘They arc never consulted by the religious commu- 
nities around them. Upon the very points where their advice is most needed— 
upon questions of doubtful religious wisdom and propriety, ai! resort to them 1s 
especially avoided. Thus, the influence of not a few of the best minds in the re- 
ligious community, and many of them interested in religion too, is completely lost. 
They do not like to intrude their opinion unasked. They do not like to go and 
speak in public meetings when they are zof called, their opinion is not asked; and 
they but too naturally fold their arms—look on—criticise with their friend, the 
bad measures or the bad manners of the zealots—lament, by their fireside, that 
religion is to suffer so much from the moroseness and folly of its professed friends— 

and think that this is all thev have todo. aes 
“Can society well and safely go on without all the light that is in it? Can it, 

_ without danger,.exclude from among its guiding lights the best minds that are in 
it!’ Why, there is enough of sober and cultivated thought among us, if ‘it could 
be gathered from its various religious circles into one mass of public opinion, if it 
could be induced to speak out—there is enough, I say, to hold in complete check 
all the religious extravagance, fanaticism, and asperity of the country. | There is a 
- body of men that can produce that state of modified and mitigated ne a opinion 
and action, which they profess to desire. How is it to be thought strange, that 
some ‘arts of the country are overrun with fanaticism, if religion has been given 
into the hands of the most ignorant portion of the people! Shall we be told that 
_ it is an unpleasant thing to come out, and to be browbeaten by the multitude, to be 
> pudely assailed as the enemies of religion and of God, and, ope to sacrifice al] 

chances of social and political advancement! Then, I say, let an unpleasant thin 
_Dedone! "Is the religion that has been sealed inthe blood of martyrs, to demand 
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no sacrifices of us! Nay, I say again, if martyrdom be yet required in fidelity to _ 
this benign and abused faith—then let there be martyrdoms! 

But there are no martyrdoms required. There is nothing necded but that sone 
true, liberal, kind words be spoken—frankly and freely spoken, by every reflecting 
inan as he sees occasion; that he shrink not ignobly from his responsibility and 
his place in society, but sp2ak plainly what he thinks of religion and religious 
measures, and religious men, and in America, I verily believe, is a people that 
will hear. Many a plain, uncducated, modest man, | am persuaded, is waiting to — 
hear that word from those to whom he looks up as having advantages superior to 
his own. Ours is a country that is wide ewake to unprovement. Our advancing 
systems of education, our inproving prison and penitentiary discipline, our pro- 
gress in religious sentiment, (1 mcau the progress of all sects,) our increasing 
charitable institutions, our temperance reform all show it. The couutry, I repeat, 
is wide awake to improvement. Are the authorised pioneers of this improvement 
seeking to lose themselves in the crowd! Are the lawiul leaders of the host 
cowering behind the rear rank of the enemy? ‘Lhe eyes of the world are upon us. 
There is no argument carried on in the Old World—concerning huinan rights, 
free principles, the practicability and saicty of ,reformm—no, there 1s not a fireside 
argument hice. but our country is present to offer her example, and plead her 
cause. There is not a question about our condition, but it is here a party ques- 
tion: and we have defenders in this couniry, more zealous, more deeply interested, 
if possible, than we are ourselves. [leaven grant, that while we have champions 
in every civilized country in the world, we may not want leeders in our own; that 
while all this interest and sympathy are felt for us in other countries, we may not 
want patriotism and public spirit, manliness, fidelity, piety, virtue, victory, at 
home?”’ 


We cannot leave the chapter on religion in England, with- 
out quoting part of the author’s touching notice of Rammohun 
Roy—perhaps the most remarkable mai of his age. Indeed, 
when we consider the prejudices with which he had been edu- 


cated, and the obstacles with which he struggled, whom can 


we rank higher in mind and heart, than this celebrated Indian 
Philosopher and Christian? We are proud of him as an Uni- 
tarian, but prouder of him asaman. But now for our au- 


“I must not, however, here linger upon the person and manners of this great 
and good man, but hasten to observe, that one of the most interesting private pur- 
poses with which Rammohun Roy came to Europe, was to witness a practicul 
illustration of Christianity. He had revolved the truths of this pure and sutlime 
system in his mind at home—the beautiful theory, the perfect model was in his 
thoughts, and it was not yet brought down to be reconciied, ard partly identified | 
with an unworthy practice, unworthily called Christian—and what now, it will be 
supposed, were mohun Roy's impressions, on surveying the religion of 
Christendom! I may further premise that his interest in Christianity seemed as 
earnest and as vital as any I ever witnessed. It was evidently far more than a 
speculative faith with him. It seemed to be the absorbing feeling of his whole — 
mind and heart. With such views and feelings, then, his impressions, on witness- 
ing the illustration which Christians are actully giving of their religion, wére those 
of the deepest disappointment, and the most profound sadness. There was nothing 
in him of that peevish or angry complaint, still less of that haughty reproach, which 
is so often found to accompany a deprecatory estimate of the virtues of Christians; 
but it was a pure philanthropic, generous, Christian sadness. It was the sadness of 
sympathy, and disappointment, and wonder. He spoke of the spiritual lives that 
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Christians ought to lead, and of the sacred and dear ties between them, and of the 
vilice of the clerwy, and of their parochial relations, as if he perfectly understood all 
of these thins—as if the holy book and his own heart had perfectly taught him; and 
he lamented, with the most touching fervor and tenderness, the want of these things 
in England. 1 would the whole world of Christians could have heard this affec- 
tionate disciple f: ‘om the banks of the Ganges, and have taken the lesson and the 
law from his lips.”’ 


We like what Mr. Dewey says of foreign manners as com- 
pared with ours. The courtesy of the lower orders to each 
other, is such as to rebuke the gruff and hasty salutations of 
eur common people. The manners moreover, of the higher 

classes on the continent:is such as must shame what we “call 
American politeness. What delicacy and warmth of heart 
appears in the following little incident at Geneva: 


“Qcropenr 1. To-day an entire change has taken place in our plans in conse- 
uence of intelligence received of the illness of Mr. *s son in London. My 
companions will return to London, and [ shall proceed to Italy alone. 

‘The sympathy of our Genevese friends for Mr. , is a most delightful 
expression of their character. <All of thei look and speak as if they made the 
disappointment and the anxiety their own. M. , @ fine looking youth 
amoag the pasteurs, came in, and when he took leave of Mr. , said, ‘I hope— 
vour son—” and then, lis knowledge of English failing—what do you think he 
did! . Why, he just put his face to ‘Wr. ‘s, and kissed his cheek. That was 
the way he eked out the sentence; and it was so simple, so natural, so entirely 
tee neart, it was beautiful. It was very touching, perhaps it 
night be said it was too much so. But, I think, in the ordinary intercourse of 
life, that it is the artificial, atfected, overstrained expression of feeling that we 
dislike. I allow that there are e xtraordinary exigences where the truest strength 
and delicacy of feeling are shown in self restraint, or the restraint, rather, of 
expression. But this was not such a case, and the act was very simple, and not 
very exciting.” 


Our traveller has a ore at deal to say of the Catholic syatem: 
Happy are we to fiad ‘him free from that ‘holy horror,’ whicii 
— Protestants feel bound to manifest, when speaking of 
Catholic faith and forms. Jie condemns ‘and also vidicates 
C atholicisin, exactly a: we would have him do. It may be, 
howev er, that in some of his remark on the forms of the — 
e}urch,as being in them<elves impressive and worthy of imita- 
tion, Ae does not enough consider the differences of faith and 
of chinate. Protestantism does indeed need some forms, and 
ceremonies, for forms are a great means or suggesting feelings. 
Dr. Channing indic ate in his admirable letter, which 
precedes, religious rites, must not be borrowed, but must spring 
naturally from the genius of the religion. We have much sym- 
pathy, however, with such views of our author, as the following: 


“One of the interesting services, indeed, in the Catholic Calendar, consists of a 
perodies! celebration, a kind of festival celebration of the virtues or sufferings o! 
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the saint, or martyr, to whom any particular church is dedicated. There are 
prayers and thanksgivings appropriate to the occasion; there are anthems sung in 
commemoration of foriner days and deeds; the church is illuminated, and clothed - 
with decorations to aid the effect; and every thing is done—perhaps too much is 
done, to make the ceremuny as a ceremony, attractive to the people. However 
this may be, the service in its nature seems to me pertinent and interesting. If 
saints and martyrs have been held in too much reverence in former days, that 
seems scarce likely to be the fault of these times. While many things ancient 
and venerable are passing away, I would lay my hand on the records of ancient 
virtue and preserve them: I would spread that bright page before the people from 
time to time, and ‘“‘give the sense, and cause them to understand the reading.” 
The virtues of the world are the treasures of the world. I would enshrine them 
in sacred rites. I would embalm them, as many: of the bones of saints actually 
are preserved in the very altars of the sanctuary. ‘To contemplate virtue is the 
grand means of gaining virtue. ‘To praise it, is to commend it to the respect of 
others. But we never contemplate it so feelingly, nor respect it so deeply as 
when we behold it clothed with the beauty and power of example. Let then I 
would say, not only goodness, but let good men be remembered in times, and 
seasons, and services devoted to that purpose. Let holy rites set forth—-let holy 
words recount their deeds and sufierings. Jet their virtues be borne up on the 
breath of music, an offering and a thanksgiving to Heaven. 
‘‘And a festival, too, such as is observed in Catholic countries—a festival to 
‘ commemorate, not one alone, but to commemorate all saints—a day to re- 
member all good men—a season around which is gathered the mighty host of 
those who, in faith and patience, in suffering and triumph, have gone to heaven— 
this, [ confess, strikes my mind as something most meet, suitable, and grateful. . 
Our Protestant religion is too naked of such associations. We are too reserved, _ 
I think, in expressing our regard towards living worth; we are not likely to give ~ 
too much expansion and expression to our enthusiasm for the heroism and sanc-. 
tity of former days. It teaches a needful lesson to those who are stragzting 
against the tide of this world’s temptations; it teaches a beautiful lesson to the 
young, the ardent aspirant after virtue—to know that the piety and fortitude 
which, in their day, were humble and cast down, and fearful, and despised, per- 
haps, have come to live amidst anthem and prayer, in the memory of all genera- 
tions.” 


| No sensible man can help being amused, even while he is 

: shocked at the many bugbear stories, which are told of Catho- 
lic influence and expenditures in this country. The truth 
is, that the Pope has very little money, and is almost bank- 
rupt by his endeavofs to embellish his own papal estate. Mr. 
Dewey seems to have been fortunate enough to see, and con- 
verse with some of the leading Catholics of Rome. He con- 
versed with some of the students of the Propaganda. 


‘‘DecemBer 29. I had an interview to-day with the rector, and some students, 
of the Propaganda. I learned from them, that this celebrated institution for pro- 
pagating the Catholic faith is governed by a board of twenty cardinals; that its 
income is about one hundred thousand dollars* per annum; and that its present 
number of students is about one hundred, of whom thirteen are from the 
United States. The rector is a German count, apparently not more than thirty 
years of age—M. Reisach; and the young gentlemen with whom I met were 
| American students. We had much conversation upon various topics, for two or 
three hours, some minutes of which I shall just note. They stated the surprising 
fact, that the pope's annual expenditure, for personal and household purposes, 18 


Set * It was three hun dred thousand dollars before the French were here. 
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only fourteen thousand dollars. They ridiculed the idea that he has sent, as has 
been alleged, the sum of one hundred thousand dollars from his private purse to 
America; nor has Propaganda, they say, ever expended on American missions 
more than thirty or forty thousand dollars. On the subject of exclusive salvation, 
tiey stated a doctrine, saving a litle tinge cf assumption, as liberal as any one 
could desire. It was, that sincere conviction of being right, must spread its 
shield over all those who entertain it. The assumption lay in «an implied 
reservation of rightful supremacy for the Catholic Church; but they distinctly 
held, that if any man should leave the mother church, from sincere and honest 
conviction, the dissent was not to be deemed fatal.” 


— We quote with joy in these days of devotion to money-get- 
ting, and of vulgar, ostentatious expenditure on fashion, what 
Mr. Dewey says on the Fine Arts: 


“Tt would be sad, indeed, if the allegation were true, that the arts could not 
flourish in a republic. For it is precisely in a republic that they are wanted tv 
complete the system of social influences. | 

if is a mistake into which novices fall, to suppose that the arts are unfavorable 
to morality. The truth is, that all this is conventional, and however a gallery of 
pictures or statues may strike the unaccustomed eye, it all soon comes to be 
regarded as indifferently as tle varieties of costume in the living person. In fact, 
the fine arts have usually been the hand-maids of virtue and religion. More than 
half of the great paintings in the world are illustrative of religious subjects; and 
embracing mythology in this account, more than one-half of the statues are of the 
same character. And to refer to kindred arts—Architecture, too, has built its 
noblest structures for religion, and music has composed its sublimest strains for 
the sanctuary. Genius, indeed, that inspiration from Heaven—has always shown 
its descent from above, by this direction of its labors. 

‘The introduction of the arts into our country, then, is not to be dreaded on 
the score of morality. It is not on every account greatly to be desired! ‘The 
most material deficiency among us, perhaps—next to the want of virtue—is likely 
to be the want of refinement. There is need among us of objects that kindle up 
admiration and enthusiasm, that awaken the sense of delight and wonder, that 
break up the habits of petty calculation and sordid interest, and breathe a liberal 
and generous soul into the people; and this need the arts would supply.”’ 


ee 


_ “Pity it is—for I care more for improvement at home than reputation abroad— 
_ that something more of this boundicss profusion of expense could not be diverted 
from its present course, to the encouragement of the arts! The dresses of a 
fashionable American lady, for a single year, would place beautiful painting on 


her parlor wall, which would contribute to the improvement and pow of her-— 


self and her friends for life—while her dresses contribute to nobody’s improve- 
ment or pleasure, but her mulliner’s and mantuamakers. The piles and pyramids 
of confectionary stuff that are placed in the course of a year upon a single table 
might buy a state.* One half of that which is now expended in some of our 
cities for ephemeral superfluities, misht, in a quarter of a century, fill them with 
statues and paintings: neither would that deduction diminish any thing from the 
true grace, elegance, and happiness of life. ‘Then might we have something for a 


* Speaking of statues, the human body is a living statue, whose beauty and proportion 
were as much designed to be admired as those of marble. What would be thought of a 
marble statue of its costume were made to resemble that of one of our modern fine ladies? 
A fashionable woman may dress for one-half the expense she now does, may be twice as 
agreeable in person to her husband and every body else, may have less care about her 
wardrobe, and more health and more comfort every way—and why does she not? Because 
she does not resist the French milliner! Is this a matter too trifling to notice? It ruins 
thousands; it makes tens of thousands unhappy—goading fashion and business alike to excess 
and bondage; it causes the improvement of hundreds of thousands to be neglected, 
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visiter to see in our cities, besides a great mass of brick houses. It is really mor- 
tifying to find, on such an occasion, how little one has to show his friend froin a 
foreign country, or from a distant part of his own. Would that some Girard 
among us might think of founding a gallery of the arts! And what a benefit 
might any man of wealth, however moderate, confer on society, if, instead of filling 
his house with splendid furniture, and entertainments, he should leave all that 
to the regulation of a decorous and dignified simplicity, and fill his house with 
objects that would give a thousand times more pleasure to every visiter, who is_ 
not a blockhead; and would contribute, at the same time, to the so much needed — 


improvement and refinement of the whole country!” 


In his remarks on Recreations, it appears to us, that Mr. 
Dewey glances at a principle, that has been most lamentably 
forgotten by the advocates of strict morality in our own coun- 
try. When we preach temperance to our people, we are apt 
to forget, that in order to drive away intemperance, we must 
substitute some exhiliration, which, while it shalf be innocent 
in its nature, shall minister to that desire of excitement and 
need of recreation which are inherent in man. | 


“There was a time, in former days, when our people wer? all temperate—- 
when a small bottle of strong waters sufficed for a whole army—when, tnat 1s to 
sav, ardent spirits were used only as a medicine. Why, from those early days of 

ristine virtue and rigid piety, did the nation fall away into intemperance! And 

w, I ask again, are we to expect to stand, where our fathers fell! 

“In answer to this question, let me observe, that there is in human nature, and 
never to be rooted out of it, a want of excitement and exhiliration. The cares 
and labors of life often leave the mind dull, and when it is relieved from them— 
and it must be relieved—let this be remembered—there must be seasons of relief, 
and the question is how are these scasons to be filled up—when the mind enjoys 
relief from its occupations, | say, that relicf must come in the shape of something 
cheering and exhilarating. ‘The man cannot sit down dull and stupid—and he 
ought not—now suppose that socicty provides him with no cheerful or attractive 
recreations, that society, in fact, frowns upon all amusements; that the importunate 
| spirit in business, and the sanctimonious spirit in religion, and the supercilivus 
spirit in fashion. all unite to discountenance popular sports and spectacles, and — 
. thus, that all cheap and free enjoyments, the hale, hearty, holy day recreations are 

out of use, and out of reach—what now will the man, set free from business or 
labor, be likely to do? He asks for relief and exhilaration, he asks for escape from 
his cares and anxieties; socicty in its arrangements offers him none; the tavern 
and the aiehouse propose to supply the want; what so likely as that he will resort 
to the tavern and the alehouse! | have no doult that one reason why our country fell 
into such unusual intemperance, was the want of simple, innocent, and authorized 
recreations in it. I am fully persuaded that some measure of this sort is needful, 
to give a natural and stable character to the temperance reform. ‘The reason 
why the French are not intemperate, is not, as is commonly thought, that their 
only drink is wine. They have brandy, eau de vie, and it is every where drank, 
but usually in moderation. And the reason of this is partly to be found, I believe, 
in their cheerfulness, in their sports and spectacles, in the resorts every where 
provided for simple entertainment.” | 


Our religious teachers ought to remember, that while they 
| frown on all amusement, they not only take away from the 
human heart the joys, which the Creator designed for it, but 
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that they also lead to much corrupting dissipation, by their 
discountenancing all innocent amusements. Let us have our 
parks and public gardens—let us have our simple and innocent 
sports—the dance—and a pure theatre, (if this latter be possi- 
bie, which we much doubt,) and by these means, the natural 
love of recreation and excitement will be innocently gratified, 
nd vice shaken trom the throne of her wide spread dominion. 
Listen to these few words: “ee 


“in seven months upon the coniinent of Europe, though living amidst crowds, 

though living in taverns, in hotels, in public houses, I have not seen four intoxi- 
cated persous! But T have seen in parks and gardens, and places of public asseim- 
bly, millions of persons, exhilirated by music, by spectacles, by scenery, flowers, 
and fragrance, cheerful without rudeness, and gay without excess. ‘There are 
tuoralists and preachers among us, who tell us that we enjoy great advantages in 
var freedom from European amusements; but I very much doubt it.” 


We are happy to find so decided a repubhean tone in these 
volumes, and in the chapter oa the aristocratic system, so 
vood a rebuke of the toryism of our tines. 


“I find in constant conversation, not only in England, but in Araerica, that there 
are two parties to this great political question of modern times. ‘That it should 
be soin England is not surprising. But I should be glad to ask the American 
tury what ground he dves take. Would he have a hereditary nobility and a king! 
if he would, if he is such a thorough advocate of the aristocratic system, that he 
would consent to throw himself into the commonality, and his children forever 
afver him, then is he indeed an honest and consistent tory, and he is entitled, 
doubtless, to employ every weapon of argument and satire agaist the popular - 
system in America. But if be would not take this ground, if he is the friend of 
republican institutions in any form, theu | would humbly submit to him whether 
tue course he is taking, 1s agreeable ‘to the highest wisdom and patriousin. 
Course!” he will say, perhaps “he is taking no course!” that is partly what I 
complain of; for American toryism manifests itself chiefly im irregular attacks 
upon the institutions of the country, rather than im any settled plan for their 
ainendment, or improvement, or destruction. But then I conceive also, that 
there is a course in conversation, as well as in action. ‘*Well, and must not we 
talk!’ Is that your freedom!’’ Every man may talk, indeed, if he pteases; but 
that hiberty, too, must be conceded to the atheist, the blasphemer, the corrupter of 
society. How ought a patriotic citizen to talk upon points that: involve all the 
hopes of his country. I must think that the language of his distrust should still 
ve kindly, helpful, and admonitory to the people, and not bitter and disheartening. 
{ speak not this disrespectfully. If there be any one to which my language 
tight be thought to apply, who is my senior—more experienced, learned, and 
wise than T—to sucha one I speak not. But if I could speak to the young men 
who are rising into life at this momentous period, [ would say, “In God's name 
come to the help of your country in its great trial and peril; and stand not aloof, 
coldly to prophesy evil and ruin to it!” 


In the sequel of this same chapter, we like the bold and cheer- 
ing tone, with which the author meets the charges, often so in- 
— discriminately urged, that our countrymen are losing all rev- 
erence for law, and all respect in the courtesies of common 
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society. In the chapter (one of the best in the book) on the 
Republican system, he remarks in regard to the sanctity of 
law:— | 


“If all the multitudes in our American republic were assembled, the whole body 
of them, almost as one man, would pronounce the law and the government which 
are established among us, to be good and beneficent. Then, J say, it is a matter 
of conscience to obey it. We have ascribed to this law an authority more than 
human. We have acknowledged in that which gives authority to Heaven itself, 
its beneficence. It is no ‘onger left to our will to decide whether we ought to 
obey. it. That is already decided. If we break the law, we are moral offenders. 
We are not mere technical or political offenders; not merely traitors or thieves, 
or murderers, according to some arbitrary and unacknowledged rule; we are moral 
offenders; we are offenders against conscience; we are offenders _— God; 
and we must answer it, not in a human tribunal! only, but at the bar of an eternal 
judgment!” | 


Is there not a new and striking view of American Society 
in the following passace? 


‘IT believe that there is (from certain causes) more suffering among our people, 
than among the people cf any other country in the world. I begin with this 
MG assertion, and I make it thus nakedly, that it may, if possible, startle the reader 
into some attention. It will, doubtless, be thought a bold declaration; but I say 
it: I believe there is more suffering (from certain mental and moral causes) in 
our country than in any other. ‘Ilicre may be more happiness too; I am inclined 
to think there is. But there is positively more suffering * Nor does this arise 
alone from the greater amount of intelligence diffused abroad among the mass of 
our people — It arises in part from the peculiar relationships of society among us. 
‘The higher and the lower classes, as they are called, sustain a less happy relation 
to each other in America than they do in Europe. Domestics are less happy, as a 
class, in America than they are in Europe. Docs any one ask why? I answer, 
because in Europe, and wherever aristocratic institutions prevail, servants look 
upon their state of life as a permanent condition. In America, every domestic is 
hoping to rise to a higher place in society. Hence, he is restless and uneasy. 
Hence, dependence is a thousand times more galling to him than it is to the 
European servant. He must be a dull observer, who does not see, { had almost 
said, in a thousand forms of pride, petulance, jealousy, carelessness, unfaithfulness, 
and unhappiness, this grand difficulty attending the condition of the American 
domestic. Is the situation of the American householder, emplover, man of 
wealth, compared with the European, any more fortunate and happy. On the 
contrary, the grand difficulty of the country, so far as comfort, both mental and 
bodily, is concerned, lies in the state of domestic service. There are exceptions, 
of course; but the general want of fidelity, attention, kindness, and respect in 
domestics, is a source of perpetual annoyance in almost all the families in the 
country. It is to be added, that there is less skill, less accomplishment, less 
heartiness, in the duties of any situation, where the occupant regards it with dis- 
gust, and is determined to escape from it as soon as possible.” 


We make but one quotation from the author’s striking re- 
marks on the manners of persons in subordinate situations to- 
wards their superiors in station, and vice versa—a subject, that 


* Of conrse I should except cases of extreme oppression or poverty, like those of Poland 
| or of Rome. | se 
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is already assuming a fearful importance in our country, on 
account of the jealousies, which are springing up among the 
rich and poor—the great and the tittle. Indeed, until some 
such Christian spirit, as the author indicates, shall exist be- 
tween the superior and inferior, the social and political rela- 
tions of our countrymen must pe very wretched, and we 
should think ourselves fortunate if the matter does not termi- 
nate in an agrarian revolution:— 


“Tt is only under this influence, that the relation of man to man, and the relation 
of the whole body to each individual, can be safe and happy. A poor man, with 
this spirit, would say, ‘If am willing to perform a stipulated service for my rich 
neighbor; I feel no degradation in the employinent; it is my mind only, not my 
employment, that can degrade me, it 1s envy, or jealousy, not labor, that is de- 
grading; I respect myself, my soul, my hope, too much to be contending about 
comparative trifles; nay, according to the Christian law, I love my neighbor too 
much, and [ ho!d my fellow Christian in too much honor, to think of any injury or 
indignity to him; let him ve honored according to his merits; let him be prospered 
according to the good pleasure of God: I am thankful for his welfare: IT am happy 
in my own.”” Whata lofty minded labor were that!) He might walk behind the 
plough; but the conqucror in his triumphal procession never walked in a path 
more glorious. Let the rich man reciprocate that noble feeling, assuming nothing 
unbecoming the relation of one Christian man to another, thankful for his pros- 
perity, and humble, not proud, under it; and what a state of society would this 
be? What manners, what graccs, both of character-and behavior, would spring 
from it!” 


It needs net any great philosepher or moralist to perecive, 
that unless individuals will rise up in their own independence, 
and act out boldly their own minds, there will be as sad a sub- 
servience to the tyrant of public opinion, as there is to the 
tyrannical forms of government in the old world. Who will 
not respond to these remarks on the oppressive and vexatious 
disposition of the popular will, or of pubtic opinion among us: 


“TTere, then, we want firm and liberal Christian principle, to withstand these 
dangerous tendencies. We want it to enable some to set themselves firmly, 
whether in politics or religion, against the popular will. Yes, we want men who 
will sacrifice themselves—who will be martyrs—rather than sacrifice their own 
free and single-minded judgment. J might hold such a man to be wrong in his 
opinion; but unless he were very wrong indecc, I should set off his independence 
in the account of social influences, as more than a balance for his error. Error 
_can be corrected; but mental slavery seals and locks up the very fountain of truth. 
We want newspapers that shall dare to be true to individual conviction. And 
would that there were such a thing as an independent party in politics—that use- 
less, worthless, powerless, contemptible thing, as the mere politician would regard 
it—yet jt would do ua good that the politician does not think of. It would set an 
example worth a thousand party triumphs. And I fancy, too, that it would act as 
_ abalance wheel, to control the violence of party movements. The old Roman — 
virtue consisted in the devotion, the sacrifice of the individual to the state. ‘The 
redeeming virtue of modern liberty must consist in the devotion, and, if need be, 
the sacrifice of the individual to TRUTH! And let me add that the supreme danger 
to my apprehension, Is that of /osing all men‘al and moral independence!” 
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{fere we close our remarks and extracts. We thank Mr. 
Dewey for the happiness he has given us in thus making us 
i4ie companions of his travels and reflections. He has made 
a valuable addition by this work to that national literature, 
in which he was before one of the first names. We glory 
in that rich store of literature which the clergy, especially those 
of our own faith, have added to our national treasures. While 
so many gifted minds are burying their finer powers in the_ 
vulgar field of political strife, or of more vulgar money-— 
aking, we would have our own clergy true to their ood 
oflice, as the advocates of all that is high and A peda ral in man. 
We would look to them as the friends of polite learning, i: 

vell as the champions of Christian Faith. they must be 


our Poets, our moralists, our philosophers. surely tuere 


ix nothing lofty in poetry, or profound in philosophy, or beau- 
tiful in art, Which may not adorn the clerical profession; and 
even further its great work of leading the soul to God. — Litera- 
ture should be the handinaid of Religion. All, that is beautiful 
or wondrous in creation should illustrate the Creator’s won- 
drous wisdom and goodness and power—all that is lovely in 
nature and art, should lead the soul upward to the God of all . 
love—all truth-—in short, that the human mind can contem- 
of all Truth. Ss. 0. 


Louisville. 


Reverence the dreams of thy youth, says Schiller. 


Observe, remarks Colcridge, the fine humanitude of Shakspeare, in that his 
sneerers are all worthless characters. Too cunning to attach value to self-praise, 
and unable to obtain approval from those whom they are compelled to respect, 
they propitiate their own self-love by disparaginz and lowering others. 


The right tempered man, say we, makes injuries the very means of drawing 
furth the excellence of his own character, as the sun makes the clouds, t that strive 
to darken his beams, serve as the mirrors of his own glory. 
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Art. DEATH OF AN- INFANT. 


he tollowing beautiful Hymn, is in the Springfield Collec- 
tion, compiled by Rev. W. B. O. Pranopy. It is written by 
Joun Quincy Apams, and will bear a comparison for harmony 
of versifiention, and elevated sentiment, with any thing of the 
kind in the English Language: 


Sure, to the mansions of the blest, >. 
When infant innocence ascends, 

Some angel brighter than the rest, 
The spotless spirit’s flight attends. 


That inextinguishable beam, 
With dust united at our birth, 
Sheds a more dim, discolored gleam, 
The more it lingers upon earth. 


But when the Lord of mortal breath, 
Decrees his bounty to resume, 

And points the silent shaft of death, 
Which speeds an infant to the toinb; 


No passion fierce, no low desire, 

IIas quenched the radiance of the fla:ne; 
Back to its God the living fire 

Reverts, unclouded as it came. 


Then at the Heavenly Father’s hand, 
Nearest the throne of living light, 
Behold the infant seraph stand, 
And dazzling shine where all are bright. 
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Arr. 1O.—FIRST SYNAGOGUE IN THE WEST. 


_ The first Jewish Synagogue in the Valley of the Mississippi, 
Was consecrated to the worship of God on Friday afternoon, 
September 9th, in Cincinnati. i 
The building was erected by the Jews, aided by the contri- 
hutions of some of the Christians of Cincinnati, who, in their 
liberal charity, seem to have thought it better, that these 
children of Israel should worship God after the manner of. 
their fathers, than not worship at ail. The building has a 
very neat exterior, and is tastefully arranged inside. The 
principal object, that strikes the eye, on entering, is the ark, 
in which the Jaw is deposited, An arch, supported by 
columns hangs over the ark, and on each side and above, the 
decalogue is inscribed in gilded Hebrew letters. ‘The ascent 
to the ark is by a low flight of steps, which are enclosed within 
a railing. In front of the ark, a rich damask curtain is hung. 
In the middle of the room, on an elevated platform, stands an 
enclosure divided into three parts. In the front part, three of 
the officers sat. In the middie sat the Reader, and in the 
last, the women of the choir. Around this encivsure, on the 
platform, sat a number of Jews. Opposite the ark was the 
gallery for the women. And there, on the day of consecra-— 
tion, we saw some as pretty faces as ever we wish to set eyes 
on. Two Jewes.:es were particularly lovely—two sisters ap- 
parently: with regular oval faces; finely cut features, dark and 
beautifully curved eye-brows, and just cnough of the dark 
tint in complexion, to give the true oriental fascination. These 
were two as lovely Rebeccas,as the author of [vanhoe could have 


conceived of, and far more lovely than any portraiture of his 


fair Rebecca, that we ever knew to come from painter’s pencil. 
Tickets for admission to the consecration, were given out to 
those, who had contributed to the building. By the kindness 
of ovr friend, Mr. G., whose heart seems open and his hand 
ready, in regard to every worthy public charity, we were 
fortunate enough to obtain admission to the very interesting 
services. | 
- On entering, we were met by the Jewish marshals, 
with their silk scarfs and long white wands, who politely 
escorted our ladies to seats—quite as graciously as if these had 
been daughters of Israel. | | 
The services began with the bringing in of the Pentateuch, . 
and in solemn procession depositing it in the ark. A red 
velvet canopy was borne aloft by four youths, and under it 
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walked the three men, who liad the rolls of parchment con- 
taining thn five books of Moses, While this procession was 
entering, solemn poetry was chaunted, and the whole assembly 
oi Jews responded to the chorus of the Psalm. | 

_ After some more chaunting and reading of the Scriptures, a 
procession was formed, with the reader at the head, which 
marched reund the hall seven times, three men, bearing each 
a volume of the law, and a new band each time being added 
to the procession, until finally the whole company of Jews 
joined in the seventh circuit. The music, during this proces- 
sion, Was at times wery impressive, though we will own we 
could not entirely control our risibles at the sight of the forms 
and grimaces of a few of these sons of Israel. Some showed 
the utmost fervor of manner, others appeared quite nonchalant, 
others stupidly insensible to what they were about. 

We presume that the seven circuits of the procession, were 
emblematic of the seven days of creation, or rather the six days 
of creation, and the succeeding day of rest. These worship- 
pers selected for the day of consecration, no ignoble anni- 
-versary—they chose according to their mode of reckoning, 
the very anniversary of the Creation—of the sixth day, or 
of the creation of man, we suppose. 

The services of the consecration ended with a very good 
address from the President, Joseph Jonas. He gave a sketch 
of the persecutions of tiie nation, and congratulated his 
brethren on their now finding a safe asylum in this free and 
happv country, and on receiving aid from their gentz/e friends, 
to build this house of worship, instead of meeting from them 
the too common persecution. He spoke of their happy pros- 
pects—of the constancy with which they had preserved pure 
the worship of the one God, and had rendered him supreme 
homage without rashly sharing his attributes with man? This 
latter remark of course pleased our Unitarian ears. It has 
always seemed to us one of the strong proofs, that the trinity 
is not taught -in the old ‘estpment, that the Jews do 
not appear to have had the slightest idea of such a 
doctrine. This circumstance does not indeed disprove the 
Trinity, on all grounds, but only disproves the so often 
vaunted assertion, that this doctrine is taught in every page 
of the Old Testament. | | 

The author concluded his address by some happy anticipa- 
tions of the return of the Jews to their own Jerusalem: and 
as he urged this point, we could see many a Jewish bosom 
heave, and many a dark eye moisten with emotion. He 
stated that his nation was now larger than at the time of 
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dispersion—now numbering twelve millions. He also touched 
on some movements in European and Asiatic politics, which 
seemed to favor the re-colonizing of Jerusalem, and the return 
of Israel’s sons, to the Jand promised to their fathers, as the 
eternal inheritance of their children. | 

The orator closed at sun-down. This was the commence- 
ment of the Sabbath. The choir immediately sung David’s 
Psalm for the commencement of the Sabbath. The candles 
blazing from the five brazen chandaliers and from the Jarge 
waxen tapers around the ark shed a bright light on the scene, 
and now made their presence known by making up for the 
fading rays of the setting sun. This part of the services was 
very impressive. | | 

We are glad that these Jews have found a place in which 
to worship. We trust their worship, if sincerely offered, 
will be acceptable to the one God—the God of their fathers. 
We trust, that in time, their dream of a fancied Messiah wiil 
vanish, and they will see, that the desire of all nations is come. 
We trust they will ere long see, that Christian principle 
diffused throughout the earth, is the only power that can 
restore the sceptre to Judah, by making the son of David the 
monarch of the world. [sit too much to dream, that La Mar- 
tine’s magnificent vision of the colonization of Palestine may 
be fulfilled, and that Christianized Jews may possess the city 
of David, their beloved, their own Jerusalem? S. 0. 

Louisville. 


MONTHLY RECORD—OCTOBER, 1836. 


A Votce From Monin. We are happy to find the follow- | 
ing notice in the Christian Register: | 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
We are informed by the Gen. Sec. of the A. U. A. that Samuel St. John, Jr. 
Esq. of Mobile, Ala. has subscribed a Thousand Dollars to the funds of the Asso- 
ciation, payable in 10 annual instalments of $108 each. 


A Worp From Meapvitie, Pa. The Unitarian church in 
Meadville, Pa. was dedicated to the worship of the one God, 
and Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ, on the 20th of August. 


We give the following account of the services: 


oh 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

I have just returned from Meadville, where I went for the purpose of being 
present at the dedication of the new Unitarian church, which our friends there 
have just completed. Rev. Mr. Colman preached the sermon—and an admirable 
one it was, and listened tu with the greatest attention by a crowded audience. 
The pastor, Mr. Day,anade the consecrating prayer, and the other services were 
_ distributed between our friend, Mr. Thurston, and myself. The church, which 
is of brick, with a Doric front, and built on an admirably chosen spot, is one of 
the most beautiful in its architecture of any west of the Alleghany mountains, 
that I have seen. ‘The expense of erecting it has fallen on a small number of 
individuals, but with willing hearts and generous hands, it has been built as easily 
and noiselessly as any church, that I ever knew any thing of. And what is more, 
before the day of dedication, it was completed and paid for—finished even to the 
railing, that encloses it, and the organ in the gallery. | May the blessing of God 
go with the people and their pastor into their new place of worship! I look on 
this society, though not large in number, yet from the character of those who 
compose it, as ore of the strongest societies which receive our opinions in the 
West. On the Sabbath following the dedication, the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered, anu between 35 and 40 communicants partook of the sacred elements. In 
the afternoon, the ordinance of Baptism was also administered. 

* * * * > 

In company with Mr. Thurston, I visited the. monument erected by this society, 
over the remains of our lamented brother, the Rev. Mr. Brigham. He preceded 
Mr. Day, as the regular minister of the church. He was a man of learning and 
of great purity of character, and he has left behind him a memory full of respect 
_and affection. I have rarely known a better example of bigotry than that, which 
occurre | at his death. The Episcopal clergyman of Meadville, was invited to 
attend his funeral, and to perform those last sad rites, by which the living would 
show their respect for the dead. But he refused to attend—on what gronnd think 
you! Because he said he could not recognize Mr. Brigham as a Christian! The 
Methodist clergyman was then applied to, and immediately attended. I mention 
this as an example—for it is but one example of a multitude equally flagrant and 
unholy, of the unchristian acts, which this church has had to bear from those, whu 
have called themselves the ministers and followers of Christ. Let us be thankful, 
that as men have known more of Unitarians, they have grown more charitable;— 
thankful, because it shows that their bigotry was owing, not to malignity of heart, 
but to ignorance. | 

You will be glad to learn, that our frind Mr. Hosmer will be among the number 
- of our brethren west of the mountains. He is to be installed in Buffalo, I think, 
in October. He goes there with every augury of great usefulness. Kev. Mr. 
Huntoon is now on his way to Chicago, where they are about builking a church. 


Mr. Briggs, agent of the A. U. A. starts for the West about this time. Others of 


our brethren will soon be with us. But of these and of other matters of interest, 
I must defer writing till another occasion. : 
Ever and truly your Brother, E. Preasopy. 


Ortnopoxy in Exenanp. The following Extract, from the 
London Christion Reformer, for May, shows, that the ortho- 
doxy is divided against herself in England, as well as in 
America, and is fast falling from the throne of her despotism. 
We hope and pray, that these dissensions may redound to 
_ the glory of pure religion, and not give occasion for the s¢ep- 


tic’s derision. 
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‘In the religious world all is agitation. The old Bartlett’s buildings’ or Chnis- 
tian Knowledge Society is an arena of faction; the Evangelical clergy nose the 
bishops, and insist upon it, thet the Church of England is Calvinistic, and must, 
on pain of perdition, support Calvinism. Dr. Maltby’s elevation from Chichester 
to me ai has alarmed the total believers in the ‘Thirty-nine Articles. Some of 
the rural clergy are for taking the conge d’clire from the Crown.—Oxford is in an 
uproar. ‘The New Regius Professor of Divinity, Dr Hampden, once pleaded for 
the admission of Dissenters into the University, and once .allowed that Unitarians 
might be Christians. He has since confessed much more than is commonly 
required for orthodoxy, but his humiliation does not appease the Oxonians, the 
majority of whom seem to be a compound of ‘Toryism, semi-popery, and fanat- 
cism.—The peaceful quakers are waging with one another a direful war, and in 
the battle between old light and new light all is darkness and confusion.—There 
is a rent in the Wesleyan garment; schism extends through the connexion; Jolin 
Wesley has had his century. In this dispute a real principle of liberty is in- 
volved, and the seceders are, in a sense as yet partially understood by themselves, 
reformers.—In the Bible Society, the Baptists are beginning to agitate the ques- 
tion whether they can conscientiously belong to an association which sends out 
translations that turn plain dippin;r into pouring or sprinkling. This is probably 
one of the results of the late Baptist Deputation from this country to the United 
States, where the Baptists have parted company from the other Evangelical sects, 
in order to have pure Baptist Bibles —The ‘Tabernacle is rent in twain, and | 
placards announce that the spirit of Whitfield has fled from its old Aaditat in 
Moorfields.—Cloven, too, are the tongues of the Irvingites; and Boatswain 
Smith cries out from Aylesbury goal, where he has taken vpartments among the 
debtors, that none will come to the help of the Lord against his oppressors, the 
orthodox Dissenting ministers of the metropolis, and their disciples and agents. 
May not these divisions, accompanied by so many exhibitions, of the worst spirit 
of the lowest of mankind, suffice to teach the pretenders to preternatural hght 
and jrity that they are a little mistaken and are not infallible? This lesson 


learned and orthodoxy dies.”’ 


More Bieorry. In the papers of this city, a notice signed 
by William C. Buck, calling a meeting to consider the project 
of building a Watermen’s Chapel in Louisville, has been cirev- 
lating for several days past. Of William C. Buck, we only 
know that he is as he signs himself, Baptist minister in this 
city. We agree with him that the object is a worthy one, 
and would do all that in us lies, to further it. But we must 
say, that this Rev. Mr. Buck has been guilty of a great piece 
of arrogance and bigotry in trying to dictate to tue public, on 
whom he calls for aid, what denominations of Christians shail 
be engaged in it. He proposes that the pulpit of the contem- 
plated chapel shall be occupied by a Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian and Baptist minister alternately. 

Why exclude the many other denominations in the city 
from a share in this Christian work? We can inform Mr. 
Buck, that Rev. Mr. Taylor, the prince of sailor preachers, 
receives a great part of his support, both as regards pecuniary 
aid and religious sympathy and service, from the Unitarians of 
Boston—that denomination whom this Baptist dictator would 
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exclude from a share in this work. Yet more, Mr. Taylor’s 
most efficient assistant, and the superintendent of his Sunday 
school, is a young Unitarian, who has lately left a lucrative 
business to enable him to visit the poor and degraded, and 
prepare himself for the ministry of Jesus Christ. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Forms of Morning and Evening Prayer, ——= for the 
use of Families. By Jonatuan Farr. Boston: James 


Munroe & Co. 1836. 


This is an excellent work. There is one thing so im- 
portant in its influences that we hesitate not to call it a Chris- 
tian duty, which we fear is greatly neglected, and that is 
Family Prayer. Does not the parent know, that almost every 
good quality takes root by the household hearth? Does he 
not know, that the child’s reverence for God and religion, is 
little likely to surpass his own, and that, if he teaches 
the child to any purpose, he must teach, not by precept, but 
by exumple? Nay, shall he not be grateful on his own ac- 
count for the uncounted gifts of Ilim, who preserves parent 
and child alike under the shadow of his protection? If the 
very heathen saw reasons to cause them to pour out daily 
offerings to their household gods, sha!I not the Christian parent 
rear the household altar? But some parents, from lack of the 
habit of expressing their ideas and feelings, hesitate to take 
the lead in this service. And this book is prepared to meet 
their want. We commend it to those who want a manual of 
devotion; nay, we commend it to all—for it does all good to 
hold communion with books and minds imbued with the devout 


FRANCIS’ LIFE OF ELIOT. 


The Library of American Biography. Conducted by Jarep 
Sparks. Vol. V. Life of John Iliot, the Apostle to the 
Indians. By Convers Francis. Boston: Hillard, Gray, 
& Co.—1836.—16mo.—pp. 357. 


In this volume of Mr. Sparks’ valuable publication, we have 
the Life of one of the most remarkable men in our early his- 

tory, and the most remarkable minister of our early church, 
js* 
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Wé are happy that the writing this biography has devolved — 
upon the distinguished pen of our brother, the Rev. Convers 
Francis, of Watertown. We select trom the Christian Ex- 
aminer a just tribute to the biographer. : | 


“The memory of Eliot has been singularly fortunate in finding such a biogra- 
pher. We doubt if any other literary man amongst us possesses so intimate an 
acquaintance with New England antiquity, united with such a hearty and reverent 
sympathy with its peculiar spirit, so keen a relish for its quaint old conceits and 
phraseology, and at the same time that elevated and enlarged philosophical view, — 
which measures the real value of all men of all times, by the same standard of 
everlasting and unchangea ble truth. Few men would have gleaned so much 
curious and interesting matter from such various and fragmentary sources, and 
- made us so much at home with Eliot and his civilized and savage contemporaries. 
A true antiquarian thoroughness of research, combined with the freshness and 
wisdom of a philosophic scholarship, have raisnd a worthy monument to the 
apostle and his noble enterprise.” 3 


Of Eliot himself, we can say nothing better, that to quote 
from an address of Gov. Everett. | : 


“Since the death of the Apostle Paul,” says Mr. Everett, a “nobler, truer, and 
warmer spirit, than John Eliot, never lived; and taking the state of the country, 
the narrowness of the means, the rudeness of the age, into consideration, the 
history of the Christian church does not contain a history of resolute, untiring, 
successful labor, superior to that of translating the entire Scriptures into the lan- 
guage of the tribes of Massachusetts; a labor performed, not in the flush of youth, 
nor within the luxurious abodes of academic ease, but under the constant burden 
of his duties as a minister and a preacher, and at a time of life when the spirits 
begin to flag.” : 


Dr. Fouren. We are glad tosce in the July number of 
the London and Westminster Review, a high tribute to that 
distinguished scholar, philosopher, philanthropist, and Divine, 
Dr. Charles Follen. Our regard for this gentleman is so great, 
that we rejoice in every tribute paid to his worth. His life 
has been one continued sacrifice to principle. Mild and child- 
like in his manners, he has an energy of moral heroism that 
has not been daunted by the tyrant’s threats, nor the world- 
ling’s sneer. We knew him chiefly as an Instructor in the 
course of his professorial duties. Our whole class loved him— | 
a feeling towards an Instructor very unusual among captious 
and restless collegians. We alllove him and revere him now. 
We never hear his name pronounced without giving him a 
blessing. We say this passing word, because we cannot help 
doing justice to our own feelings. 

We sincerely hope, that he may find some sphere of action, 
in which his high talents and his great learning in law, philo- 
sophy, belles-lettres and Theology may be more widely felt in 
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_ourcountry. He has indeed already done much for German 
literature among us, and has acquired a high reputation, as lec- 
turer on Civil Law. No one can have listened to his preach- 
ing, without honoring the man, and feeling the power of the 
truth, which he dispenses so much according to the spirit. 

We might quote an extract from Dr. Channing’s letter, con- 
cerning Dr. Follen, to the Editor of the London and Westmin- 
ster Review—probably Dr. Bowring. But we must stop our 
notice here. | 


Scriptura We have seen the last 
number of this valuable publication.. We are happy to see it 
so admirably managed in the hands of its young conductors, 
Messrs. Ellis, Parker and Silsbee. Their Theological learning 
might well put toshame the erudition of many a grave D. D. 
We heartily recommend the work to all, both young and old, 
who would study the Holy Scriptures intelligently. O. 


_ Independent Chronicle & Boston Weekly Reformer. Ydited 
by O. A. Brownson. We have just been reading a number 
of this Journal, and have been struck with its high literary and 
moral character. | | 

It is devoted to the interests of the people, and advo- 
— cates their interests, as we have Jong wished to see them ad-— 
vocated. It bases republicanism not on the physical power of 
the majority of the people, but on the inalienable rights of 
human nature. We glory ina democracy, based on the great 
rights and duties of all men, as brethren—children of the one 
F'ather—fellow immortals, as much, as we do utterly abhor 
that too common democracy, which owns no higher law, 
than the chance power und arbitrary will of the majority. 

Mr. Brownson is a man of large heart and strong intellect. 
Some of his articles, that, for instance, in the last number of 
the Christian Examiner, would do honor to the pen of any 
American writer. He has a very hard task to perform in 
the editorship of his paper. He must take care lest by 
mingling in party controversy he lose sight of the high aim 
which he has set for himself. Circumstances made Rienzi a 
tyrant, although he had striven to be a patriot. Brother 

rownson, we trust, will never allow the power of circum- 
stances to transform him into a demagogue, but will ever 
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guide himself safely by the noble principles which he now 
declares to be his lode-star. Goon, Brother. You have your 
mission. It is a noble one. | 


Elements of International Law: with a Sketch of the His- 
tory of the Science. By Henry Wuearon, Resident 
Minister of the United States, to the Court of Berlin. 
Philadelphia—Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 


We wish we had time for a more extended notice of the 
work, for its subject is one that should deeply interest the 
Christian moralist. It professes to give an account of the - 
ethics that are adopted between nations, or, in the author’s 
own words, “to collect the rules and principles which govern, 
or are supposed to govern, the conduct of states in their 
mutual intercourse in perce and in war, and which have 
therefore received the name of International Law.” The 
work is better arranged and more compendious, than 
any that have before been published on the subject. It is 
especially valuable, because it considers the many important 
examples of international intercourse which have occurred 
since the publication of the great classic authors on the Law 
of Nature and Nations. | | | 

Perhaps there is no more cheering view, that can be taken 
of the progress of mankind, than the view of the change in 
international relations since the establishment of Christianity. 
The ancients had little idea of moral duties towards foreign 
nations. Itven Aristides, the Just, made such a distinction 
between public and private morality, as to hold, that the rules 
of justice were to be sacredly observed between individuals, 
but as to public and political affairs, a very different conduct 
was to be followed. | | 

International law is almost entirely the creation of modern 
times. It dates probably from the Reformation, and must 
surely be perfected as Christianity prevails. It is the carrying 
out of the principles that should prevail between man and 
man, into the conduct of nations. The science is yet in its 
infancy, and the true principles, on which it ought to be 
founded, aré yet in the germ in the minds of men and the 
practice of nations. But we hope and pray, and believe, that 
the time shall come, when the great moral duties shall be con- 
sidered binding on nations as much as between individuals. 
We look to the time, when the poor Indian shall not be cheated 
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and trample | upon, because he is ignorant, and the white man 
iscunning. Yet more, We look confidently to the time when 
disputes between nations shall be settled before a peaceful 
tribunal, and it shall be considered as fooli-h and wrong, for 
nations to decide their quarrels by the heil-born practice of 
war, as it now is considered wrong and foolish. and unlawful 
for individuals to decide their questions of right by resorting 
to judicial combat, or the trial by fire, instead ot appealing 
to the judicial tribunal. | 

Tom Moore’s Sceptic laughs at the idea of the Laws of 
Nations. Let him read Mr. Wheaton’s book, and he would 
not talk of whining Yankees dueclling on naval rights with 
Grotius and Vattel. Let this’ sceptic ok the poet's brain, look 
soberly at the tendencies of society, and he would no longer 


deal 1 in strains like these: 


“Oh trust me, self can cloud the brightest cause, 
Or gild the worst: and then for nations laws! © 
Go good civilian, shut thy uselss book; 

In force alone, for laws of nations look; 

Let shipless Danes, and whinmng Yankees 
On naval rithts with Groteus and Vitel, 

While Cobbett’s Pirate Code alone appears | 
Sound moral sense to England and Algiers.” 


Mr. Wheaton’s book is made chiefly for practical reference. 
We wish some distinguished moralist and statesman would 
write a work on this subj ect, of a higher order, that should in- 
sist more on the natural in distinction to the consuetudinary 
law, as it is called, or the law of mere custom and precedent. 
This might help towards doing away some of ag it sad difier- 

ence, that still prevails between the laws that should be, and 
the laws that are, practised between nations. Who could 
have written such a book, better, than Sir James Mackintosh. 
We once read his Introductory Lecture on the law of Nature 
and nations, and were charmed with it. Why will not some- 
body publish this invaiuable “Lecture.” We will venture to 
say there is not a copy oi it-in ail the West, and not more 
than a stray copy er two in our whole country. Ss. 0. 


Western Conurer or Tracners. This valuable associa- 
tion will hold their annual meeting at Cincinnati, the week be- 
ginning with the first Monday ~ in October. We hope all 
teachers will attend, even at some sacrifice of convenience. 
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The Physiology of Digestion, considered with relation to 
the Principles of Dietetics. By Anprew Compr, M. D. 


This work, from the celebrated Dr. Combe, well sustains his. 
reputation, as a philosopher and author. It is written in that 
clear, beautiful, method, which distinguishes the writer’s “Con- 
- stitution of Man,” and other works. It is impossible to reada 
page without feeling, that the Doctor has a deep interest in the — 
welfare of mankind. Although we had before given some — 
time to the study of the digestive functions, we have learned 
from this some truths that were new to us. 

That stout farmer was a happy man, whose stomach was in 
such good order that he replied, when asked about his digestive 
system, that he never knew he had a ‘system.’ But most of 
us unhappily are too well aware that we have a. ‘system’ and 
need some such guide as Dr. Combe to deliver us from the 
dyspepsia 

There is a fine spirit—it seems to us, a religious spirit, in all 
that Dr. Combe writes. So great is the reverence which he 
manifests on every page, towards those laws which the Cre- 
ator has ordained over our physical and mental faculties. His 
object in this work is to state the natural laws of digestion, 
and the conduct that should result from a knowledge of these 
laws. He deals in none of that quackery, which is so common 
rey among our learned doctors, when talking and writing on 

let. | 

We are glad to find so happy use made of the work of Dr. 
Beaumont, as is made in these pages. Our countrymen will 
find his own elaborate experiments and observations so well — 
set forth and practically applied by Dr. Combe, that he cannot, — 
for a moment, complain, that another has reaped, where he > 
has so laboriously dug and planted. 

In the concluding chapter, the author observes: 


“Perhaps some persons may think, that, before concluding, 
I ought to apologize for having introduced to the notice of the 
general reader such topics as those discussed in this and some 
of the former chapters. In doing so, I have been actuated by 
a deep sense of the misery arising from the prevailing igno- 
rance on subjects which, although in themselves as interesting © 
and important as any to which the human mind can be direct- 
ed, have nevertheless been passed over in silence, partly from 
not the least suspicion being generally entertained of their real 
bearing on our health and happiness, and partly also from false 
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notions of delicacy diverting attention from their calm and de- 
jiberate examination. In endeavoring, therefore, to unfold 
whet I conceive to be useful truths, in the Janguage of reason, 
| confess that I feel no apprehension that any well-constituted 
mind will receive contamination from the perusal of what is 
contained in these pages.” | s. 0. 


Curistian Examiner, for September. This number is ex- 
ceedingly rich. We have been especially pleased with the 
leading articie on the character and institutions of Moses. It 
is quite striking and original. It teaches a lesson that we may 
well bear in mind, in the present state of our political institu- 
tions. It gives us great pleasure to hear the high encomiums 
that are passed on the Examiner by the principal journals of 
the West. Weare often led to query how it is, that the 
Editor, Dr. Walker, is able to devote so much time to it, 
besides doing more with his pen and from the pulpit, than 
almost any other of our clerical brethren. But we must 
not measure his giant mind by our pigmy capacities. 


Sourn vinpicatep from the Treason and Fanaticism 

of the Northern Abolitionists. This is a monstrous book. 
Purporting to vindicate the South from Northern Treason 
and Fanaticism, it teaches a Treason and Fanaticism of the 
worst kind. The majority of slave-holders, as far as we know 
anv thing of their views, do not pretend, like this author, to 
justify slavery, but say it is wrong and an evil, but they do 
not know how to get rid of it, without inflicting a greater 
wrong and evil. 

As a specimen of the writer’s absurdity in argument, take 
the following specimen of his attempt to justify slavery from 
Scripture. 


“Immediately after the deluge, Noah, an inspired prophet, 
pronounced the following curse upon the posterity of Ham, 
from whom the African race is supposed to have sprung:— 
‘Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants shall he be to his 
brethren. And he said, blessed be the Lord God of Shem; and 
Canaan shall be his servant. God shall enlarge Japheth, and 
he shall dwell in the tents of Shem; and Canaan shall be his 
- servant.” Gen. ix. 25, 26,27. Thus there was but one fam- 
ily on the face of the earth, a portion of that family was doom- 
ed to be slave to the others.” 
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Only consider the state of mind in which Noah uttered 
these words—consider the fullest import of the words which 


he uttered, and then admire the profundity of logic, by which 


the writer arrives at his inference regarding slavery. What 
have Noah’s words to do with siaves or slavery! 

ve hope that slave-hoiders, many of whom we know to 
be desirous of removing the evil of the sin of slavery, will not 
countenance anv such tvachy sophistry, as this volume pre- 
sents. They have, we welt know, the sense to see the wide 
difference between discountenancing the rashness of many of — 
the abolitionists, and approving such abominable sentiments 


as this writer expresses. 


Notice. The article from Dr. Channing, in this magazine, 
is re-printed, and may be obtained at the Book Stores. Titty 
copies wili be sent free of charge to any one’s direction, who 
forwards $5,00. | 


The reader will doubtless miss the traces of the vigorous 
pen of the Editor in the matter of this number of the Messen- 
ver. Leis absent for a short time on Editorial business at the 
East. He has committed his duties to the hand of one who 
does not feel competent to fill his place. His absence must ac- | 
count for the more frequent occurrence of one signature, than 
the writer, and most probably the reader would wish. _ s. 0. 
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Arr. 1.—THE REBEL AND THE RESIGNED. 


There are few persons who have not, at some season of 
their being, known what it is to repine fretfully at the inevita- 
ble evils of human life, and to look witha rebel’s spirit upon 
the world and upon Providence. In some, this temper is 
periodical, varying with the wayward moods of the heart, or 
with the changes of fortune. In others, this temper is habit- 
ual, and the habitual curse of their enjoyment, and the mortal 
enemy of their love and their faith. It was Christ’s great 
mission to subdue this rebellious spirit—to point out, in all the 
laws of the soul and the world, the ordaining hand of Divine 
- Love—to soothe the wild, and sweeten the bitter passions of - 
the human heart; and through his teachings, sufferings, and 
by the inspiration of his own beautiful affections and calm, 
unshrinking energy and faith, to arm men with strength amid 
the toils and sufferings of life, to reconcile them with God. 
Ilis was truly the ministry of reconciliation. On his minis- 
ters and followers, at the present day, the same office has 
fallen. And surely there is ample room for its exercise. 
Many are yet rebels, few are reconciled and resigned. 

One beautiful day, I visited an aged woman, who had lived 
the three score and ten years allotted to mortals. I always 
like to talk with the aged, for age, though it sometimes shevws 

little practical wisdom in its own conduct, has always the 
power of imparting wisdom to the attentive and docile mind. 
- Even its past follies are present wisdom. Even its present 
weaknesses may inspire the observing spirit with new strength, 
by shewing the dangers incident to life, and the ardor of 
virtue needed to struggle with those dangers. We talked of 
the ways of the world, and the actions and passions of man- 
kind. I saw, that my aged companion had a strong mind 
and still stronger feelings. .~y thoughts seemed as quick, 
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her curiosity as lively, as if in the freshness of the morning of 
life. Her feelings seemed as sensitive, as the unblunted sensi- 
bilities of childhood. Even her hair was as black, as free 
from all tinge of grey, as when it hung in ringlets on her 
youthful brow. but the brightest visions of her youth had 
fled, and age had brought not the wisdom of love and faith, 
which are the great and true lesson of experience of many 
years. Her heart was unreconciled. She seemed to have | 
little faith in any human virtue, and little faith in God. She 
spoke bitterly of the world. She seemed to say with a bitter | 
pride, that the stings and arrows of outrageous fortune had 
maddened her spirit—that withering unkindness and_ ingrati- 
tude had dried the milk of human kindness in her bosom— 
that her sensibilities were once as quick to the touch of sym- 
pathy, as the harp strings to the touch of the musician, but 
that thirty years of constant trial and disappointment had 
destroyed their ready harmony and made them 7 
“Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.” » 


I told her, I thought she had not learned aright the lesson of 
human life and Providence. As she took my hand cordially 
in parting, | saw that there was much gocd feeling yet alive 
in her heart, that she had given rather too bad an account of 
herself, and I mourned that her spirit could not yet be touched 

. with Divine love, and bow in resignation to the great Disposer  __ 

of events. | | 

It was with chastened feelings that I turned away, and 
visited another scene. I called on an old man, whose head 
was indeed silvered over with age. He was too old to expect 
to live long. It was on a bewntiful summer afternoon, that — 
with a friend I rode to the gate of his residence. We found 
that he had walked out to breathe the air of the new-mown 
hay, and to feel the welcome rays of the setting sun. I shall 
never forget that face of his. It seemed all gentleness and 
resignation. I shall never forget that brief hour’s conversation. 
Re shewed the wisdom of a sage with the simplicity and inno- 
cence of a child. J never knew so well before what our Lord 
meant, when he bade us become as little children. Age had 
made him indeed serene and serious, but it had not taken 
from him any of the affections and tastes of his early days. 
If, asa sharer in the ills of the common lot, he could join 
the poet in the first, he could also in the last sentiment: 


| “I’m sadder now, for I’ve had cause; 

i “But oh! I’m glad to think, | 

: That each pure joy-fount, lov’d of yore, 
| I yet delight to drink.” ee 
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- He was a beautiful example of resignation. He had seen 
many trials, and was still under the salutary discipline of 
sickness and affliction. I was a wiser and better man from 
that hour’s visit. I turned away from the house, thanking 
God for having taught me such a lesson, and so framed our 
souls, that they can be capable of such peace and such strength; 
and { prayed, that my last days might be as peaceful and‘ re- 
signed as those of this aged servant of God. | prayed, that 
my brow, when the shadow of death should fall upon it, might 
he furrowed with as few desponding doubts and corroding 
passions, as his had, and that my grey hairs, if God shouid 
" spare my life, might co down in like honor to the grave. 

This old man is now gathered to his father’s. His spirit, 
that was so reconciled to God in this world through faith, 
now rejoices in the glory of his presence. One in spirit with 
the Father and the Son here on earth, he is now one with 
them in a nearer and dearer sense. His example remains a 
rich legacy to us. Here are two pictures. Look at them. 
Choose you which you would wish most to resemble. Judge 
you which you are most likely to resemble. if you indulie 
your present views and feelings. 

Every man, if he were to ‘choose, would certainly have a 
resigned spirit. What is the reason there isso much rebellious 
feeling i in the world?) What is the reason that men will not 
have that calmness of temper which is wisest and happiest? 
ff troubles must come, why not even in common prudence 
look on them in the best light, and bear cheerfully what we 

eannot prevent? Now evidently much of the rebellious tem- 

per springs from a defect of the disposition, from pride ot 
heart, and the want of an affectionate and devout spirit. 
But quite as much of it comes from wrong views of life, 
Providence and Ged. Very often the wrong of the heart 
originates in errors of the head. 

Look at that young man coming forth from yonder church. 
Hlis step is elastic, his eve is bright, his brow unmarked by 
passion’s ravages, he is in the fresh morning of life, and has 
the unhackney ed heart of youth. but his manner is thought- 
ful, his air and brow and gait bear the appearance of troubled 
thought, and anon his lip curls, and a shadow of pride and 
almost disgust passes’ over his face. Ile is barely sixteen 
vears old, and yet he has learned to think and to feel. He is 
now reflecting on the preaching he has just heard. That 
preaching has done him no good. He has heard God de- 
scribed, an almighty sovereign, to whose dread power he 
must bow himself down, or else be damned eternally. At 
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the same time he has been told, that he himself is totally de- 
praved, not from his own fault, but on account of a sin com- 
mitted ages ago. He has been told, that on account of this 
sin, all men will be damned, whom the Sovereign of the 
Universe has not especially elected to his favor, and that, 
without any merit of theirown. This doctrine the preacher 
declares to be Christianity, and the youth in his ignorance 
thinks itso. He has no doubt of its being Christianity. The 
darkened and troubled brow indicates rising doubts, whether 
this Christianity is true. The proud step seems to indicate 
rebel defiance of that dread power whose terrible decrees have 
been just declared to him—those decrees, which declare, that 
he shall be punished for sins, in which he had no part, and 
which, under yfenalty of eternal torment call him to submit to 
a power in whom he can sce no loveliness—nothing to redeem 
the disgusting features of an almighty selfishness. Even if 
this doctrine be true, the youth feels, that he still cannot bow 
down at the preacher’s command, at the shrine of terrific 
power. He feel:, that within bim there is something that 
cannot bend to the decree of any power, whose claims on him 
are not founded in goodness. He is not too proud to rever- 
ence any thing, for he has often bowed in beautiful respect to’ 
the commands and wishes of his parents—he has often in the 
depths of his soul worshipped the Being, whose wisdom and — 
goodness he has seen written in letters of light upon the glory 
of the Heavens, the beauty and convenience of the earth, and 
the wondrous arrangement of his own frame. Is he mistaken 
in the attributes of the Being, and is the preacher, and what 
the preacher calls Christianity, to reverse the decisions of his 
Intent on these thoughts, he has passed away from the 
crowd of worshippers, who have been coming from the church. 
He has sauntered involuntarily upon the lovely Sabbath 
evening into one of his favorite haunts in a beautiful grove—a_ 
scene, that has been hallowed by many cherished thouglits, 
and is so full of remembrances, as to be a natural chronicle 
of his life. ‘Can this be the God of nature, whom the precc'er 
has thus exhibited to me,’ he sadly asks, ‘can this be indeed our 
God? If it be, I will not submit to him, merely because he is 
almighty, and I am fecble. Feeble as I am, there is that 
within me, that bows down only to the pure and lovely and 
good. Feeble as I am, there is that spirit within me, which 
almighty power cannot subdue into weak fear and craven — 
) homage. “But can the preacher’s portraiture be the image ol 
: my God?” He looked forth upon the waving trees, and heard 
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the singing birds, and caught the parting beams of the setting 
sun, as it shone with its final glory on the face of a happy 
creation; and a thrill of joy penetrated his heart and lighted 
up his countenance, and a tear, partly sad, but more joyful 
than sad, stood in his eye. He knew from the witnesses 
around him, through earth and airand sky, and from his own 
soul, that the preacher had libelled his God—the God of love; 
and he knelt down upon the green earth, and poured forth 
his soul in fervent prayer to the Father of his spirit, and the 
Lord of Creation. | 

He knelt ta God, but he thought him not the God of the 
Christians’ faith. He had seen Christianity exhibited only 
in a dark and repelling form, and had at the moment rejected 
it; and theugh his bosom now felt the blessed influences of faith 
and prayer, he knew, that he was what the world called an 
infidel; he had no faith in what he supposed was Christianity. 

But a happier hour came over his spirit, a purer faith, a 
truer portraiture of Christianity was made known to him, and 
Christianity in his own mind was no longer blackened and libel- 
led by being confounded with the gloomy dogmas of Calvin- 
ism. He becamea Christian in heart and profession. He then 
felt, that his former infidelity arose rather from ignorance than 
sin; and as he looked back upon that solitary. season in the 
shady grove, he felt that the doubts and questionings of that 

hour were not condemned in heaven—he felt, that Jesus Christ 
~would have joined him in that evening prayer—he felt, that 
the God, to whom he then bowed himself down, was the 
~Christian’s God, the Heavenly Father—he knew, that the 
Being, whom he then defied, was but a dark idol, whom hu- 
man imagination had devised, and human fear had worshipped. 

Reader, this sketch is no dream of the fancy. It portrays 
the experience of one heart at least; does it not of many! 

If you have rebelled against God, has it not often been, 
because you would not see the traces of Divine love? When 
you have repined at the ways of Providence, has it not been 
because the dogmas of men, or the darkened eye of your own 
spirit, have obscured the beams of Divine Byednen and so 
blinded your eyes, that you cannot see in all your joys the 
smiles of your Heavenly Father’s face, and in your affections, 
but the more serious aspect of his unfailing love? 

Theology does religion a great wrong; tne heart commits a 
great sin against Christian affection, when they represent the ~ 
duty of resignation, as being based on the stern necessity of 
fate, or the physical sovereignty of Ged. We ought to mourn, 
that. Theologians have been found---followers of the blessed: 
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Jesus, and children of the Divine Father, who base all Chris- 


tian doctrine—all God’s dispensations, all human duty merely 


on the Divine sovereignty, independently of the moral charac- 


ter of that sovereignty. Such representations may well, and 
often do, raise rebellious spirits. 

But the true Christian resignation is not based on awe for 
mere power. | | | 

“It thunders! Sons of dust in reverence bow,” does not 
express the whole sentiment of Christian humility, nor the 
full ground of Christian resignation. For Jesus does not call 
upon us merely with the voice of empire, nor bid us bow down 
before the footstool of his power, nor speak of the eternal 
Father, as a being to be regarded merely in his attributes of 
strength and of terror. He calls on us with a brother’s voice, 
and speaks of a Father’s love, and teaches, and mspires the 
spirit of filial submission. He indeed speaks, as tongue never 
before spake, of God’s power and retribution, but he never 


speaks of that as mere sovereignty, but as the power of a moral 


being; nor does he speak of retribution, merely as the inflic- 
tion of pain, but pain on moral grounds, and for moral pur- 
poses. His whole mission seems designed to make manifest, 
not a terrific thunderer of the skies, for before such a Being, 
the heathen world had always trembled, but a God of love. 
If he came to show the sovereign might of his Father, it was 
that he might therewith connect, and thereby manifest his fath- 
er’s love. Christianity shows the union of Almighty power and 
eternal love. If miracles were wrought, they were wrought for — 
high moral and spiritual aims. If the grave was opened, it was 
to restore a brother to a sister’s affection. If the dead were 
raised, it was to give a lamented daughter back to a father’s 
arms. If the sun was darkened, and the veil of the temple 
rent in the midst, it was in mournful testimony of the last act 
of the beloved Son, who died for the sins of the world. Thus 
then Christianity does not call on man to bend to mere power, 
or to humble himself bofore God only as before an all-powerful 
sovereign, although the pulpit is not apt to exhibit it in this 
light, but it connects Almighty power with holiness and love, 
and calls on us by all the sanctity of holiness and beauty of 
love, by appealing to the highest affections in the human 
heart, to recognize the glory of God, and bow down before it. 
_We cannot therefore see the reason, why the loftiest heathen 
virtue wore such an aspect of pride and rebellious defiance, 
and why in the old classic literature, there is herdly an epithet 
for the lowly graces of humility and resignation. Subject to 
debasing views of religion, their noble spirits could see no 
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virtue in resignation or humility. They saw in the Deity 
mere power—instead of a kind Providence, they saw but an 
iron fate. In all the pains and sorrows of life, they saw evils, 
which were to be resisted by a struggle of stern pride. 

It is sad to think of this. It is sad enough to think of the 
vices of the heathen world, but, in many respects, it is sadder 
to think of their virtues—their stern, unreconciled, defying 
virtues. It is indeed sublime to contemplate the human spirit, 
struggling with the iron arm of fate, as we see this struggle so 
wondrously exhibited in ancient literature, especially in that 
noblest portion of it—the Drama of the Greeks. it is sub- 
lime to see the soul, rising in defiance against the united hosts 
of outward ills, and victorious in the might of its own energies 
against the hosts—and unsubdued by sickness, calamity and 
death. But it is mournful to see these unconquerable energies 
so rebellious, so insensible to that Divine wisdom, which points 
out a Father’s chastening hand in the world’s evils, and 
teaches, that resignation is often the best victory, and humility 
the noblest exaltation—that the hero, who angrily defies pain, 
and death, is less heroic, than he who calmly submits to it, and 
that the stoic, who utterly defies the power of outward ill, is 
not so exalted, as he who feels the sympathies of a man, and 
in the spirit of Jesus rises above all external afflictions, by 
submitting in faith to the hand of heavenly Providence. 

As a great type of the virtue of the heathen world, we may 
take the character (whether fabled or real, or partly both, it 
matters not) of Prometheus. He is the great example of the 
human soul, as oppressed by the whole force of outward 
calamity and injury, and yet unsubdued by it. He is vir- 
tuous, and yet he isa sublime rebel against what he deems to 
be Almighty power. He did a deed of charity to man, and 
every curse seemed to befall him in consequence. Yet, alone, 
with none to aid or even to pity him, chained to a rock on the 
side of a fearful precipice, with a vulture gnawing his vitals, 
he was still unconquered and unconquerable. He would still 
defy the power of Jupiter, the Almighty oppressor. 

Such is the spirit of that proud rebel, whose image meets 
us so often in the creations of the ancient poets, and which 
seems to be mournfully and sternly portrayed by them, as the 
master picture of the great soul bearing up against the inflic- 
ticns of inexorable fate, to charm the ear. To soothe the pains, 
to console the heart of that lofty sufferer, no word of love was 
uttered. He could call only on the soulless elements—to 
earth, air, and sky, to be the witnesses of his wrongs. To 
him, no divine Father appeared to preside over the world. 
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Inexorable fate seemed to reign—a hostile Deity seemed his 
oppressor. To his despairing questionings, whence are all my 
woes, who made the world, 

‘And who made terror, madress, crime, remorse, 

Abandoned hope and love, that turns to hate; 

And self-contempt, bitterer to drink than blood; 

Pain, whese unheeding and familiar speech 


Is howling and keen shrieks, day after day; 
And Hell or the sharp fear of Hell!”’ 


To all these despairing questions, no answering voice of 
consolation replies as to the mind of our suffering master. 
From his own darkened soul, the reply came gloomily forth, 
“Hr netans:’ The soulless earth and the fearful precipice 
echoed and re-echoed the cry “Hr reiens, HE REIGNS.” Power, 
fate inexorable reigns. Behold in him the desolation of the 

Yet this sufferer had the consolation of his own upright 
heart, and he is fabled to have had prophetic vision of a Being, 
who should one day free him from his injuries and his bondage. 

And that deliverer has indeed come. One has come into 
the world to deliver the sufferer from his pangs, to reveal to 
him the God of love—to shew him how to endure trial—to 
give him faith in the eternal life, to calm the rebellious spirit, 
and reconcile it to its Creator. No anticipated Hercules, 
with arm of physical power, has indeed come to deliver the 
suffering man of virtue, and to say, like the fabled Hercules, 
to Prometheus, | 


Most glorious among Spirits! thus doth strength 
To wisdom, courage, and long-suffering love, 
Minister like a slave.” 


Not a being of physical strength, but Divine wisdom with 
Divine love, incarnate in Jesus Christ, has brought its message 
of gladness to the sufferer, shed a new light on the aims of his 
suffering, and, through living mspiration, imparted strength 
under the heaviest trials. Jesus Christ is the great minister of 
deliverance and resignation, to all who suffer virtuously, and 
have not known why they were afflicted, and could see in 
their sorrows no beams of Divine love. .He has come to the 
lonely sufferers on the bleak rock of mortal existence, he has 
poured balm into their wounds, he has soothed their doubting 
and rebellious hearts—he has pointed out an immortal life—he 
has shown, that our light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory. He has taught them to feel, as he felt in the hour 


of his own contemplated agony, ‘I am not alone, for the Father — 
is with me.” te | | 
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To be inspired with the trusting, and resigned spirit of 
Christ, should be the great aim of life. It is the great lesson 
of our study and experience, to learn the laws which God has 
imposed upon the natural, moral, and spiritual werld, and 
wisely conform our conduct to those laws, and endure with 
resignation all the incidental evils, which result from the equal 
operation of those laws. He who does this, is a resigned and 
happy spirit, in harmony with his own soul, in harmony with 
the universe, in harmony with Christ and God. 

-In our own age, strains otf rebellious sentiment have been 
sent forth into the world, and swept through the chords of 
the human heart, with a power as dangerous, as it is fascin- 
ating. The air has been filled with the repining and the 
defying tones of unreconciled spirits. A rebellious literature, 
~such as the poetry of Shelley aud Byron, and the early etlorts 
of Bulwer, has deluged the world of sentiment and imagina- 
tion. Many a young mind has drunk from this stream the 
bitter waters of pride, scepticism, and rebellion against the 
order of society and the ordinances of Providence. But like 
Moses at the fountain of Marah, those have come forward, 
who have put in the talisman, that has made sweet the bitter 
waters. Our later, and now becoming our most popular 
poets, are breathing into the age the spirit of reconciliation. 
The day of the stormy literature of Byron and his school ts 
_ passing away, and in calm sunshine, Schiller, Coleridge, Goethe, 

-and Wordsworth are beaming forth upon the world. Or 
if the day of the stormy poetry is not passing utterly away, 
those very storm clouds will remain only to be gilded with 
rays of these bright luminaries, and to be encircled with the 
radiant rainbow of faith and hope, and love. 

The notes of harmony and resignation are breathed now 
from the poet’s harp. Christianity, by its own divine sympa- 
thy with all truth and all beauty, is pervading much of our 
poetic and romantic and popular literature. The voice of 
Christianity is beginning to be heard through unwonted chan- 
nels, and channels through which the soul delights to listen. 

It says,to man—the denizen of earth—the creature of toil 
and heir to death. “Many sorrows are around you, but you 
have the power, if you will have the faith, to endure them all. 
are indeed condemned to toi!—you must obey a hard 
law of labor and necessity, but vou need not faint under it: 
you need not be a slave nor a drudge. Every thing in na- 
ture obeys its own law—even those things that are noblest 
and most free. The bird in the air, as it wings its joyous 
— flight, obeys the law of its being. Learn to be resigned and 
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free ufder restraint. Submit to the Jaw of vour nature, and 
vou will find subjection to be perfect freedom. Toil you 
must, and suffer you must, and grow old you must, but you 
need not drive from your brew the sunny smile of your child- 
hood, ner renounce those pure fountains of joy, of which you 
drank in your early days. Be resigned to the law of your 
heing—conform to the laws which a wise God has ordained, 
and you will live in sweet harmony with the universe, with 
God, and with yourown soul. The peace of Jesus will rest 
upon you and biess you.” | | 
Alas that there should be so little of this peace in the world, 
so little resignation and harmony in the human heart. Much 
of the rebellious, repining, discordant spirit, doubtless, comes 
from wrong views of human life, and wrong views of overruling 
Providence. Still the root ef this bitterness is in the heart. 
Jia man will not cast ail rebel passions from his heart, no 
views of truth, no words, even of an angel’s preaching, will 
make him at peace with himself and his condition, and re- 
—conciled with God. Le will still repine at fortune, repine at 
Providence. God’s ways will seem utequal to him, because 
his own ways are unequal. His ears are deaf to the harmony 
of the universe, as one whose ears are stopped is dead to the 
beauty of the dance. Even could he stand among the celestial 
band around the Eternal’s throne, he might gaze in vacant 
and stupid amazement upon the glorious company of the 
blessed, and might hear no music, and find no meaning in their 
immortal song. The discordant soul is dead to all the har- 
mony around—the arrogant and rebellious spirit banishes itself 
from Christ’s faith and his joy in the union with God. He 
casts away from him the highest good which as 
The Eternal dooms for his immortal sons, 
Irom hope and firmer faith, to perfect love, 
Attraeted and absorbed; and center‘d there, 
(rod only to behold, and know and feel, 
Till by exelusive consciousness of God, 
All self-annihilated, it shall make 


God its identity: God all in all! 3 | 
We and our Father one.” i S. 
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Arr. 2—THE SCRIPTURAL PROOF OF THE 
UNITY OF GOD. 


The Scriptures assert that God is one, often and emphati- 
cally. “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God 1s one Lord.” “There 
is none other God but one.” ‘T'o us, there is but one God, the 
Father.” ‘There is one God, and one Mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus.” . “God is one.” The Scribe 
said unto Jesus, “Master, thou hast said the truth, for there is 
one God, and there is none other buthe. And Jesus saw that 
he answered discreetly.” “In that day shall there be one 
Lord, and his name one.” These are but a specimen of the 
passages, in which the scriptures assert the doctrine that God 
is one, in the most explicit, unequivocal language. 

- But in the argument with the Trinitarian, such declarations, 
it is contended, are irrefevant and inadmissible, since no one 
denies the unity of God. The doctrine of the Trinity, we are 
told, does not conflict with the divine unity; in fact, it implies 
it; it is idle, therefore, to attempt to prove by a long array 
of texts, what every one admits. But in our view, these 
passages are decisive against the Trinitarian, and ought to 
settle the controversy. For the simple question is not whether 
the Trinity, in any one of the different senses in which it has 
been defended by different advocates, 1s consistent or incon- 
sistent with the divine unity—but whether, when the scrip- 
tures assert that God is one, they use the term in its ordinary, 
its universal acceptation. If they do, we see not why the 
- controversy should not be ended. _ If they do, either the doc- 
trine of the.‘frinity is not true—for no one will pretend that 
the idea of a three-fold unity is, or can be, conveyed by the 
term one—or the Scripture contradicts itself. 

“God is one.” What is the meaning of this language? In 
order to a direct and definite answer, it is necessary to con- 
sider two things. 1. Our idea of Unity is one of the simplest 
ideas we have. It is not compounded. It admits of no dis- 
tinctions whatever. We cannot conceive distinctions in it, 
It is too simple to be defined. When we have said that a 
thing is a unit, we have said all that can be said; we have a 
complete idea of indivisible unity. 3 

2. This idea of unity is expressed by the term one; and this 
term always expresses the idea of simple unity. It cannot 
express any other notion. It admits of no distinctions. Its 
meaning cannot change; it is universal. It expresses the same 
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idea to the savage, who counts only five, that it does to the 
mathematician, who computes by millions. All this will be 
admitted, and it is all that we wish admitted; for it is im- 
portant to be kept in view, that the question is not what 
meaning the term one may zossibly have to us unknown, 
but what is the ordinary universal idea, which men inevitably 
derive from it. | | 
Now does the scripture, when it asserts that God is one, 
use the word in the simple, necessary sense of it, to express 
the single idea of indivisible unity? Either it does, or it does 
not. If it does not, then we might expect, | 
1. That it would give us some intimations of the fact. We 
should expect to be told that, although it uses language which 
conveys to our minds the notion of simple unity, nevertheless, 
its plain language is to be taken in some other than its uni- 
versal acceptation. | Weshould expect to find some ezplana- 
tion of its extraordinary use of the term. It gives us no ex- 
planation. .We nowhere find a sort of unity spoken of, 
different from the received idea; we do not even find a term, 
or terms, used, which might be supposed to imply it. All 
sich expressions as three in one, one in three, trinity, triune, 
trinity in unity, three persons, three distinctions, three some- 
whats in one, are totally unknown to the sacred writings. 
There is but a single passage to be found, which presents any 
thing similar to such language, viz: the celebrated text, (1 John 
v. 7.) “There are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one.” But 
this text is so evidently spurious, that we may pass it by in 
silence. The Scriptures, then, nowhere inform us, that, when 
they speak of the unity of God, they do not intend it it its 
ordinary sense. They no where inform us that one does not . 
mean one. They simply say that God is one, and there they 
leave it. | | 
If when we are told that God is one, we are not to under- 
stand the term in its ordinary acceptation, the Scriptures at- 
tempt to convey to our minds an idea which cannot be con- 
veyed by such language;or, 
They use a word, which conveys to our minds, one—and 
only one—universal, necessary meaning, to express a different, 
oranadditional idea. Itisonly necessary then toinquire whether 
the Scriptures were intended to be understood. If they were, 
we may be certain, that they use this important word one, in 
| its ordinary, and, so far as human conceptions are concerned, 
iy its only sense. And thus every different or additional mean- 
ing is absolutely excluded. © 
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These considerations are to our minds solid proof, that those 
texts of scripture in which God is declared to be one, are de- 
cisive of his indivisible Unity, and just as decisive against the 
doctrine of the Trinity. We cannot surrender then. If they 
do not declare the Trinity of God in its most unqualified sense, 
we ask what language can? It is too much, we apprehend, to 
make the scripture teach a three-fold unity of nature in the 
Godhead, when the ondy terms it uses to express his oneness, . 
absolutely exclude every idea but that of simple unity. | 

Again, if this conclusion is sound it is impossible, we believe, 
to prove the truth of the doctrine of the trinity, from the 
scripture, in any manner whatever. For to establish it as a 
dogma of scripture, is to break down the authority of scrip- 
ture itself. No one pretends that the doctrine of the trinity 
is any where expressed in scripture. There is not a 
single term to be found which even implies it. But suppose 
it were not so—suppose that the doctrine were plainly de- 
clared, what is the consequence, if not that scripture contra- 
dicts itself? It expressly asserts that God is one; and we 
cannot conceive any meaning of the term, except that which 
is universally attached to it—simple indivisible unity. This 
the trinitarian will admit. Now a trinity in unity either sig- 

nifies one, or it does not. If it does, the world has been dis- 
puting about a word. If it does not, it signifies something 


different or additional. _ Thus, then, we shall have the scrip- 


tures asserting on the one hand, that God is one, using lan- 
- guage which can convey to our minds only the idea of simple, 
indivisible unity, and, of course, excluding every other: and, 
on the other hand, zmplying, that it means something different: 
which in our view is a plain contradiction. And thus, the 
more proof we have that they teach the doctrine of the trinity, 
the more do we throw their veracity into the shade. But, 
fortunately for us, there is no such conflict in the Bible, no 
. such ambiguity in its language. Itno where says that God 
exists in three persons, three distinctions, or three somewhats. 
It simply declares that God is one, and there it leaves the 
subject. | 

In a recent work * which has received no mean praise for 
its learning, acuteness, and force of argument, we find the 
. following passage, to which, in concluding this article, we 
shall devote a moment’s attention: “we cannot reasonably doubt 
of the unrry of God, in every sense in which unity is a per- 
fection. But to the exact determination of that sense, we are 

* The scripture testimony to the Messiah, etc. by John Pye Smith, D. D. 
Landon. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. p. 10. 
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not competent. A manifest unity of intelligence, design, and 
active power, does not warrant the inference, that the unity, 
in all respects, without modification, is to be attributed to the 
Deity. a any thing that we know, or are entitled to. pre- 
sume, there may be a sense of the term unity, which implies — 
restriction, and would be incompatible with all possible per- 
fection.” What is the meaning ofall this, we do not venture 
to assert. What is to be understood by unity incompatible 
with perfection, a modified or restricted unity, we profess not 
to know. However, we venture to say, that such reasoning | 
amounts to nothing; it is quite beside the mark. For we have 
nothing at all to do with the question, what possible condition 
or form of unity there may be of which we know nothing; the 
only inquiry with which we are concerned is, what is the idea 
which the scriptures must necessarily convey to our minds, 
when they assert, that God is one. Do they intend to convey 


the only meaning which can possibly be conveyed by the term — 


—that of simple unity? We believe they do. And so long 
as we are at liberty to understand the language of the sacred 
oracles, in its ordinary, its plain import, we know what it 


means. We know what we are required to believe, and we — 


are not at liberty thus to understand it. We are thrown at 
once ona sea of speculation—the fundamental ideas of the 
mind are broken up, and we are involved in perplexities 
without end. 
Meadville, Pa. 


Arr. 3.—JOAN OF ARC. 


No one, I am convinced, can study the life of the warrior 
Maid of Orleans, in an impartial and philosophical, not to say 
a religious spirit, without owning that she displayed an un- 
earthly energy, and bore witness of divine inspiration. I do 
not mean to say, that she was miraculously moved by God, 
but simply, that she was strengthened by the power of the 
spiritual nature, by the life and energy of those higher facul- 
ties of our nature, with which the Divine Spirit co-operates, 
and by which the soul is drawn into the near presence of the 
Almighty. We must believe in the existence of acapacity In 
the human soul for religious inspiration and spiritual energy: 
gr we cannot explain on any philosophical ground, some of 
the most wondrous achievements and characters. What was 
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it that nerved the frame and emboldened the heart of this ten- 
der woman, and enabled her to wear the heavy armor of the 
mail-clad warrior, and to lead the veteran hosts of her nation 
to victory! Call it fanaticism or superstition if you will; but 
on what were this superstition or fanaticism grounded?—on 
some chance vision, some wayward impulse, some Godly 
inonk’s exhortations? No. Whatever may have been the 
occasion of calling forth her energies, we must look deeper 
inte the human heart for the real source. We must look for 
some faculty of mind capable of explaining the astonishing 
energy, which she exhibited. We cannot explain her singular 
and almost supernatural power, except by the faith, alike 
Christian and philosophic, that there is a religious sentiment 
in the human heart—a well of Divine inspiration and power— 
just as truly, as there is a capacity of benevolence, or of hope, 
or of pride. | 
All the great outbreaks of religious enthusiasm, fanaticism 
and superstition, are attributable to perversions of this religious 
sentiment, which is the deepest and mightiest of all the emo- 
tions, and, according, as it is healthy or diseased, capable of 
producing the most momentous consequences, either for good 
or forevil. In studying the character of Joan of Arc, we 
should be awake to every indication of true religious senti- 
ment, and should strive to distinguish what in her is truly 
spiritual, from incidental prejudice and passion. We may 
learn from her wondrous history a practical and valuable 
lesson, if we will strive, that that spiritual life, which was so 
mighty in her, may be awakened in us, and, not perverted to 
deeds of war, as it was in her, may strengthen us in our daily 
«luties and trials, and may bring forth the fruits of immortal 
faith and love. | | 
How shallow, how utterly incompetent to explain the phe- 

nomena of human passion is the sceptical, and sensual philoso- 
phy of Voltaire and his school! Who can have any patience 
with him or his philosophy, after knowing any thing of his 
execrable poem of La Pucelle, and his superficial and histori- 
cally erroneous tragedy of Mahomet? Schiller’s superiority 
as a poet and a man, appears strikingly, by a comparison of 
his play “Joan of Arc,” with Voltaire’s play on the same 
subject. The following exquisite translation with which a 
dear friend has kindly favored us, shows what a noble concep- 
tion Schiller had of his heroine’s character, and of man’s higher 
nature: | oO. 
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JOAN OF ARC’S FAREWELL TO HER HOME.—Schiller'’s Play, 


_ Farewell ye mountains! farewell lovely lawns! 

And each green friendly grove and silent dell! 

Joanna may no more your windings trace, | 
She bids you here a last—a long farewell! 

Ye trees and meadows of my early love, | 
Long may your sparkling green my kindness tell! | 

Fare ye well, cooling foantains! murmuring caves! 
And thou soft echo, voice of the lone dell! 

That oft hast answered to my plaintive strain, 
Joanna ne’er shall visit you again! 

2 

Ye scenes where all my quiet joys were found, 
I leave you here behind for evermore! 

Ye lambkins, sporting on the grassy ground, 
Soon a lost flock ye’ll roam the mountains o’er! 

I go—to lead another flock ’mid sound 
Of drum and trumpet on the field of gore, 

So went the spirit’s summers furth—I yield— 
No earth-born passions spur me to the field. — 


3 
- He who of old on Horeb’s heights came down, . 
_ And from the burning bush to Moses spake, . 
And bade him stand and brave stern Pharaoh’s frown;- 
Who bade the shepherd—son of Jesse, take 
The warrior’s spear and wear a kingly crown; 
Who still loves shepherds for his mercy’s sake; 
To me hath spoken from yon whispering tree, 
“Go forth! thou shalt on earth my witness be! 


4 
_ “Go, and henceforth the brazen armor prove— 
‘Bind the steel breast-plate to thy tender breast, 
‘‘LLet not man’s love have power the heart to move, 
‘Nor wild, unholy fires thy bosom waste! 
No bridal wreath shall bloom thy brow above, 
No lovely infant in thy bosom rest, 
Yet shall the hero’s lasting wreath be thine, “4 
And thy great name o’er all earth’s daughters shine. 
| 
When in the shock of fight the mightiest reel, 
When the last hour of France is drawing nigh, 
Then thou shalt wave my oriflamm on high; 
Like corn before the reaping maiden’s steel, 
Low in the dust shalt see the tyrant lie, 
Roll back his proud; triumphant chariot wheel— 
To the brave sons of France salvation bring, 
Deliver Rheims and crown thy rightful king!” 
| 


The Lord of hosts hath promised me a sign, 
__ And he hath sent this helm—it is from Him! 
Its iron touch nerves me with power divine, 
I feel the glory of the cherubim, 

a4 | _ [must away to join the bristling line, 
es A tempest whirls me onward—carth grows dim,. 
| | The din of battle summons me away. | 
| The war steed prances and the trumpets bray. C. T. B. 
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Arr. 4.—A CAMP MEETING. 


Many plans, that seem beautiful in the imagination, lose 
much of their charm, when carried out into practice. That, 
which seems full of romantie interest to the fancy, loses much 
of its interest, and often becomes ridiculous, when the attempt 
is made to realize it in actual life. Now, nothing seems more 
interesting and preper, than holding religious meetings in 
some beautiful grove, where thousands may meet for God's 
worship under the great canopy of Heaven, and turning away 
trom the artificial devices of modern society, go back to those 
early times, when men in patriarchal simplicity dwelt in tents, 
and did homage to the God-ef nature and of grace, in the 
sreat temple not made with hands. Yet, such scenes do not 
_ belong to our age. There is not enough of true simplicity 

to carry them out well: and we are led to think, that a camp 
meeting rs xbout as much out of date in these days, as 
would be the chivalry of the middle ages in our sober modern. 
society. | 

'Phese meetings are very proner in new countries, where 
people live so far apart that they can seldom meet together 
for religious worship and sympathy, and where there is no 
church suitable for them. But in more settled countries, and 
in the neighborheod of large cities, they are productive, it 
seems to us, ef far more evil than goood. At the camp 
meeting recently holden in the neighborhood of Cincinnati, at 
which we were present for an hour, there was a deal of dissi- 
pation. We learned, that on the Sabbath, six or seven 
thousand people were present, and that all sorts of dissipation 
and brawling were going on among the crowd. 7 

The hour, however, which we spent there was quite inter- 
esting. When we entered the beautiful: grove on the 
brow of a hill, where the tents were pitched, a worthy brother 
was holding forth with stentorian lungs upon the glories and 
horrors of the future state: his manner was very excited, but 
it seemed to be an excitement of blood'and‘nerve, rather than 
of the spirit. At any rate, he had no effect at all upon us,. 
and not so much on the worshipping throng around him, as 
his extravagant language and violent manner would seem to 
promise. He reminded us of Dr. Channing’s striking com- 
parison of a raving preacher, to the north wind, which freezes 
while it roars. 

But soon a more touching scene began. The’ communion 


was administered, fist to‘the ministers; of whom there was a 
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large number present, and then to all the communicants. In 
front of the rude pulpit, a rude wooden railing had been 
erected, two or three feet in height, and enclosing a square 
of twenty or thirty feet. This was called the altar. The 
ministers received the communion kneeling within the altar. 
The lay communicants received it, kneeling on the outside— 
their faces bowed submissively upon the rail. All the while, | 
as each successive upe came to partake of the. mystic 
elements, the choir of ministers were singing seme of the most 
touching of the Wesleyan Hymns. | 
This service was very impressive. I would have joined 
their communion, had not the presiding elder limited the in- | 
vitation to such as believed in the Divinity and God-head of 
, Jesus Christ. What bigotry is this! It desecrates the com- 
munion table, by subjecting ‘it to human jurisdiction, and 
making it man’s table, instead of the Lerd’s. 
This sacrament seemed to produce considerable effeet upon 
De the multitude about the altar. Some were seen in ecstacies 
of devotion, raising prayers to Heaven, as if unconscious of | 
the world around. Again, you could see lere and there one 
bowed to the earth in ageny, bewailing his sins in seeming 
despair. The ministers were all the while looking on these 
symptoms with a singular sort of smile, as if glorying at these 
«witnesses of the Spirit’s influence. 
_ One sight struck me amd my companion, Dr. H. as beauti- 
ful, beyond all we had ever seen. A young girl was so over- 
eome by anguish ef heart or fervor of devotion, that she fainted, 
and fell inte the arms of a Jady somewhat her elder. As this 
lady held the drooping form of the young girl, and raised her 
eyes to Heaven, in devout and unaffected voiceless prayer for 
the salvation of her fainting sister, her face was beautiful as 
fancy could conceive. Wenever saw a Madonna on canvass, — 
half so beautiful. | 
We were, as stated, quite impressed with the communion 
scene: and should have been much more so, had not one of the — 
preachers—a young man, with an:air of mingled enthusiasm, 
conceit, and shallowness, and with a cry-baby sort of face, 
marred the prevailing feeling by his silly and obtrusive re- 
marks. After the communion, and the audience were dis- 
missed, this Mr. Marplot remained on the ground, and con- 
tinued his weak exhortations, and told stories, silly stories, 
which made: people laugh. -Fhere are some such. unlucky 
personages iti almost every assembly. | 
We forgot to'state, that immediately after the communion, 
an invitation was given to those who had been impressed with 
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religious truth, to come forward and join themselves to the 
Methodist church. Some two or three men and four or five 
women, went forward inte the altar, and gave in their names, 
and became members of the church accordingly. 

These camp meetings act powerfully on the sympathies, 
and are very interesting scenes for the contemplation of him 
who believes in the religious capacity of mankind, and is in- 
terested in all the developements of the religious sentiment. 
Sympathy is an instrument of immense power, both for good 
and for evil. And on the right employment of the principle 
must depend the progress of the Christian church. Unitari- 
ans do not employ it enough, but trust too much to the action 
of the truth on the individual heart. But if we study the 
history ef all the great movements of mankind in_ politics, 
morality, war, or religion, we shal} find the power of sympa- 
thy to be a principal element in the moving cause. 

But we fear, on the other hand, that the Methodists trust 
too much to sympathy—not indeed too much to the deep 
sympathy of soul with soul, but to a merely physical or 
nerveus imitation, like that which has been known to spread 
nervous diseases and epileptic fits through’ crowds. Most of 
_ those persons whom we saw under the excitement of the 
camp meeting, had a vague and wild expression of counte- 
nance, and did not manifest that serene, deep, and unobtrusive 
expression, which is the true mark of the Christian sentiment— 
the true witness of the mdwelling spirit—the spirit of the 
serene Jesus. | 

We recommend to all those who are reflecting on the use 
of sympathy in the culture of religious sentiment, the follow- 
ing passage from Dr. Schleiermacher’s Third Discourse on 
Religious Culture. It is extracted from his “Discourses on 
Religion, addressed to the cultivated portion of its con- 
temners.” | 

“There is indeed an imitative propensity, which we may 
excite so far.in some persons, that when holy feelings are 
represented to them, in powerful tones, they may produce in 
their minds some emotions, which distantly resemble those, 
with which they see our bosom to be filled—but does this 
penetrate their inmost being? Is it, in the true sense of the 
word, religion? | 

“Show me one, in whom you have formed or hee strength 
_ of judgment, a spirit of observation, a feeling of art, or a moral 
disposition; and I will undertake also to teach him religion. 
There are, indeed, masters and disciples; there are individuals, 
to whom thousands annex themselves, but this attachment is 
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} no blind imitation, and the disciple is not so because the mas- 
ter has formed him, but the master is master, because the dis- 
ciple has chosen him. Whoever has, by the expression ef his 
own religious feelings, excited them in others, cannot expeet 
to retain them in his influence, or fasten them to himself. 
As soon as their religious life begins, it is free, and 
goes its own way. As soon as the holy sparks catch fire in 
the soul, a free and living flame arises, seeking its nourish- 
ment in an atmosphere of its own.” 

Remembering the spirit of the remark, we hope our de- 
nomination will avail themselves more of the primciple of 
sympathy, and that they may in some way seek the blessing, 
while they avoid the evils of camp meetings. 0. 


Louisville. 


Anr. 5.—THE TWO NATURES OF CHRIST. 


[An intelligent friend asks us to publish an article on the hypothesis of the Two 
Natures’ of Christ, which the Trinitarians are obliged to assume in order to avoid 
the manifest absurdity of maintaining him to be God, whom even they allow to be 
man. We were about to comply with our friend’s request, and write a short 
article on the subject. But, on second: thought, it appears that the following ex- 
tract from a discourse of Rev. Dr. Walker, will exhibit the matter in a clearer 


light, than we cen hope to do: 


Unitarians manifest their preference for Scripture by not 
attempting to evade or explain away those passages which 
positively, and in so many words, assert Christ’s inferiority to 

“If ye loved me, ye would rejoice because I said, I go unto 
the Fathers; ror my FaTuer Is GREATER THAN [.”* “But of 
that day, and that hour knoweth no man; no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither THz Son, put THE Fatuer.”t 
“IT can of mine own self po NoTUING,” said our Savior in 
another place; “as I hear I judge: and my judgment is just; _ 
Hecause t seek not mine own will, but the will of rue Faruer, 
| which hath sent me.”{ “Then cometh the end, when he 
shall have delivered: up the kingdom to Gop, EVEN THE — 
Fatuer.” “Then shall t#e Son also himself be subject unto 


xiv. 28. Mark xiii, 32. t John v. 90. 
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Him that put all things under Him, that Gop may be all in 
all.”* These passages, it is plain, assert explicitly, anequivo- 
_ cally, and in so many words, Christ’s inferiority to the Father. 
To evade them, or explain them away, or reconcile them in 
any manner with the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, it is not enough 
that we take one possible but doubtful meaning of here’ and 
there an obscure passage and change it for another possible 
but doubtful meaning. We must take the clear meaning of 
clear passages, and the only meaning which they seem capable 
_ of bearing, and contradict or overrule it be maintaining ex- 
actly the contrary. Though our Lord said that his Father 
was greater than he, we must believe that he was as great as 
his Father; though he said that the Son knew not “of that 
day and that hour,” we must believe that the Son did know 
“of that day, and that hour;” though he said, “Of mine own 
self I can do nothing,” we must believe that of his own self he 
could do every thing; though his dominion is affirmed to be a 
delegated and temporary dominion, a kingdom which he is to 
deliver up to God, ever the Father, and be himself subjeet, 
we must believe that he is, and aiways has been, and aiways: 
must be the same Being with the Father, and equal to him m 
powerand glory. 

God forbid that any one should be hindered in his libert 
to do this, if he sees fit, and if he thinks it necessary to truth 
and duty. Ihave charity to believe that humble and devout 
Trinitarians imagine that there is some way or other in which — 
the passages in question can be reconciled with their peculiar 
tenets. The only way of reconciling them as yet proposed, is 
py the hypothesis of “two natures” in’ Christ;—the hypothesis, 
I say, for it is not pretended there is a shadow of express au- 
thority in Scripture for this very extraordinary assumption. 
It is an hypothesis, a mere hypothesis, an invention of man’s 
wisdom, and on this account, considering the important pur- 
poses it is made to serve, shovld be regarded with extreme 
jealousy by those who wish to be guided bv the Bible and the 
Bible only. The best that can be said of it is, that learned and 
ingenious men have pronounced it to be a principle, or key of 
interpretation, which it is necessary to assume and apply in 
order to reconcile Scripture with Seripture. 

We deny, however, that it is necessary to assume the hypo- 
thesis of Christ’s double nature, in order to reconcile Scripture 
with Scripture. Unitarians find no difficulty in reconciling 
Scripture with Scripture, without the aid of this hypothesis. 
The difficulty felt, does not consist in reconciling the obvious 

* 1 Corinthians xv. 24, 28. 
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and prominent sense of the passages in question with the rest 
of Scripture, but in reconciling it with Trinitarian interpreta- 
tions of Scripture. Besides, this boasted principle or key of 
interpretation fails for another reason. ‘Though the hypothe- 
sis which we are considering supposes Christ to have had two 
natures, it does not suppose him to have had two distinct 
minds. His mind was one, and this one mind could not, at the 
same time, have been informed and uninformed on the same sub- | 
ject; the same idea could not,at the same moment, have been 
present to it, and absent from it. When, therefore, he posi- 
tively, without qualification, and in so many words, disclaimed 
all knowledge “ofthat day, and that hour,” the question is not 
whether he knew it by his human nature, or by his divine na- 
ture, but whether he knew it by his one mind; or, in other 
words, whether he knew it at all. If he did, it is fatal to his 
veracity; if he did not, itis fatal to the Trinitarian key. 

“Christ, ” says Dr. Lightfoot, ‘ as the second person of the 
Trinity, knew the day, and to say otherwise is blasphemous; 
but to say that the Messiah knew it not, who nevertheless was 
‘tthe same with tie second person of the Trimity, is not blas- 
phemous.” “If a Deist were to argue in this manner, “should 

we not call it shuffling? Can George III. know a thing, as king — 
‘of England, and be ignorant of it, as elector of Hanover, till it | 
is revealed to him by the king of England, who is the same 
elector of Hanover to whom he reveals it? Is not this, reveal- 
ing it to himself, who knew it before; and is not this mere 
sophistry? Surely it is for persons who do not hesitate to 
Tesort to such expedients to reconcile the Bible with their — 
preconceived opinions, to turn round and accuse their brethren | 
of wresting Scripture. : os 

* * * * * : * 

It is certain that so far as any inferences can be drawn frem 
the narrative of our Lord’s life, as given by the Evangelists, 
they are entirely on the side of Unitarianism, and against the 
Trinity. | 

Go back to the childhood of Jesus, when, as we are told, he 
“increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and 
man.”* Could this have been said of him “with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning?” If Jesus Christ was 
God in his nature, he must have been God from the beginning, 
and therefore omniscient from the beginning, and could not, 
of course, have “increased in wisdom.” ‘Then was Jesus led 
up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
devil.”t This remarkable incident in our Savior’s life has 
= * Luke ii. 52. t Matthew iv. 1. | 
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_ been variously interpreted; but all agree that he was really 
tempted; not as God is, but “in all points like as we are.”* 
Did the three evangelists, who record this event, imagine 
themselves speaking of that Being, of whom it is said, in 
another place, that “he cannot be tempted with evil.”t Fre- 
quent mention is made, in the four gospels, of our Lord’s 
devotional habits; and it is intimated that he sometimes went 
- apart, and spent whole nights in prayer. Does not the very 
act of prayer imply dependence and subordination? And in 
this case, it will not do to say it was his human nature which 
prayed; for it is not a person’s nature which prays, but the 
person himself; so that, assuming that Christ was God, when- 
_ ever Christ prayed, God prayed. Follow him to the garden 
of Gethsemane, and hear him cry out in an agony, “O, my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me: neverthe- 
less, not as I will, but as thou wilt.”{ “Jf it be possible,”— 
“not as I will, but as thou wilt;”—was this language; which, 
without guarding at all, the sacred writers would have been 
likely to put into the mouth of one whom they did not regard 
as a distinct being from the Father, dependent on him, and 
submissive to him! “And there appeared an angel unto him 
from heaven, strengthening him.”§ Strengthening whom! 
Does the evangelist speak as if he thought it was an angel 
strengthening the Almighty, or an incarnation of the Almighty? 
An account is given of our Lord’s crucifixion, and he is after- 
wards spoken of as dead and buried. In the confession of 
faith used by the Reformed Dutch church in this country, we 
are told, that “in the mean time, the divine nature always 
remained united with the human, even when he Jaid in the 
grave, and the Godhead did not cease to be in him, any more 
than it did when he was an infant.” This, doubtiess, a Trin- 
itarian must believe; but would an unprejudiced person infer 
it from the evangelical narrative, either from what is expressly 
asserted, or from any, the most hidden, allusion or implication? 
I pray you to read this narrative again, and then to ask your- 
selves whether the sacred historians appear to have written as 
if their minds were filled and overwhelmed with the thought, 
as admitting the fact that they must have been, that the 
‘‘GopHEap” lay entombed for three days in the sepulchre of 
Jesus. 
_ And here let me remind you, that the hypothesis of “two 
natures in Christ, for peculiar reasons, does not meet or 
_ satisfy the conditions of the case, and will not help, in any 
way, to obviate the particular difficulty now under considera- 
* Hebrews iv.15. tJamesi.13. {Matthew xxvi.39. Luke xxii. 43. 
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tion. Let it be that he had two. natures, human nature and 

divine nature, corresponding to the two natures in man, 
animal and rational; still it is agreed on all sides that he was 
but one person. His two natures constituted but one person; 
one to think, to act, to enjoy, to suffer. A man, it is true, 
may suffer in his animal nature, what he does not suffer in his 
rational nature, and in his rational nature what he does not in — 
his animal nature; but it is not true in either case, correctly 
speaking, that his animal nature suflers, or that his rationai 
nature suffers: it is the man himself that suffers. The mx of 
Jesus, to borrow a significant term which has lately come into 
use to express personality, that which thought, acted, enjoyed, 
-suffered—the me of Jesus was one; and this one ME, if we 
believe in the Trinity, we must believe was God. 


Ant. 6,—VAUNTING AND VAUNTED PROSELYTES. 


It certainly becomes a man who has had such experience 
of his fallibility, as to have made any essential change in his 
religious opinions, not to be very obtrusive in bringing himself 
before the public, and alleging his own changing views in wit- 
ness of the truth. But the fact is totally the reverse with 
many new made proselytes, who have been kind enough to 
edify the world with the story of their conversion. Very 
lately, we have been led to mourn the brazen faced assump- 
tion of several of these gentlemen. We do not blame them 
for having their minds open to conviction, or for changing 
their opinions, but we blame them for trumpeting forth their 
experience to the world in such confident tones, and for their 
turning so unkindly upon the denominations, which they have 

First comes Rev. Calvin Colton—the recent convert from 
Presbyterianism to Episcopacy. We observe by an article in 
the Gambier Observer, that the Episcopalians were at first rather 
shy at receiving their new brother into their graces. And no 
wonder at it, for this Reverend gentleman has gone through so 
many changes, that, as a witty writer has said, it was neces- 
sary to stereotype his book on “The Religious state of the 
Country, with Reasons for preferring Episcopacy,” lest the 

fickle author might meanwhile change his mind again. Mr. 
Colton has been, so a writer in the +, cto Christian Spec- 
tator assures us, “pastor of a Presbyterian Churchin Batavia, 
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New York,—afterwards chaplain to a “certain classical in- 
stitution” in Massachusetts,—next a travelling correspondent 
of the New York Observer, and at the same time author of 
books, published in London, to recommend American revivals, - 
_ and defend American character, and to aid in the controversy 
_ about church and state,=then for a twelve-month a candidate 
for some employment suitable to the dignity of a man, who 
having written a pamphlet against the bishop of London, and 
having seen the self same bishop at the king’s levee, was yet 
alive,—and now it last (post tot discrimina tutus!) a deacon in 
the Protestant Episcopal church in the United States of 
America.” What presumption in this wind changing War- 
wick to set forth his newly adopted opinions so pertinaciously. 

What assurance have even his Episcopalian brethren, that he 
_ will “change no more?” _ 

Next to Rev. Calvin Colton, with his book in favor of Epis- 

copacy, and recanting Presbyterianism, comes Rev. Pierce 
Connelly, with a letter and farewell sermon announcing his 
conversion from to Catholicism. Mr. Connelly 
was rector of the Episcopal church in Natchez, Mississippi. 
In his farewell sermon to his people, and in his letter to Br. 
Otey, Bishop of Tennessee, a says he has been led by the 
agitation of the controversy in this country, to a laborious 
study of the merits of Catholicism and Protestantism, and has 
adopted the former faith. He has now crossed the ocean, to 
study under the auspices of the Pope and the shades. of St. 
Peters. We will not speak harshly of him, for his evident 
_ self-sacrifice shews his honesty, and his publications are rather 
in the course of his duty, than obtrusions of his opinions upon 
_ Next comes a Rev. Mr. Kentley, we believe that: is his 
- name, who has been converted from Unitarianism to Episco- 
pacy. ‘This is this gentleman’s second conversion. For he 
was an Episcopalian before becoming Unitarian. Wonderful 
cause have his present brethren in the faith to vaunt his con- 
version—wondrous modesty must he have to thrust his fickle | 
opinions before the public mind! Yet his conversion is trum- 
peted forth from every Episcopalian Journal. 

‘Now in all three of these cases, the different parties have 
rejoiced in the proselyte to their ranks, and articles have 
appeared in their papers, headed “Presbyterianism on the 
wane,” and “Episcopacy triumphant”—‘Episcopacy going’ 
down”—-“Catholicism triumphant”—-“Unitarianism going 
down”—“Orthodoxy victorious.” We do not say these are 
the exact titles, but the spirit of them. 
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Now what folly is such vaunting! Just as if a few such 
cases were any criterion of the progress of the truth or of any 
icular denomination. | 
We might boast of the accessions made to our own rank: 
from other denominations, but we will not trumpet fort 
names. A few facts, however, we will mention. If Mr. - 
Kentley’s example be quoted in proof of the decline of Unita- 
rianism in England, we can quote a large number of seceders— 
from the orthodox to the Unitarian church in England. One 
of the most distinguished of our preachers in London was till 
recently a Baptist, and thronged audiences bear witness to 


his zeal and power. We could mention several cases of con- 


versions of clergymen to our principles in the western and 


southern country not far from this vicinity—what is very 


remarkable, two cases of ministers, who became Unitarians, 


without hearing any Unitarian preaching, or even knowing» 


there was any such denomination of Christians. We might 
allude to the denomination of Christians, or Unitarian Bap- 
tists, who are spreading a simple evangelical Unitarian- 
ism among the unlettered in all regions of our country. We 
might quote the iong array of our elder preachers, most of 
whom are seceders from the orthodox ranks. But we will not 
obtrude a chapter of names before the public eye. Our 
brethren, who have adopted our opinions, will, we trust, ad- 
vocate the truth in which they so rejoice, in every suitable 
way, but we hope they will not trumpet their names and ex- 

rience forth into the world, nor be such vaunted and vaunt- 


ing proselytes as these Coltons, Connelleys, Kentleys, and 
their brethren. | O. 


Louisville. | 
In defence, however, we may be permitted to take the trum- 


pet and blow one answering note. We insert the following. 
extract: 


CONVERSIONS TO UNITARIANISM IN ENGLAND. 


“In the publication which records the apostaey of Mr. Keutley, mention is made 
of seven clergymen, several of whom almost simultaneously with Mr. K’s relapse 
and dismissal, and all within a few years, have renounced the doctrine of the 
Trinity and voluntarily resigned their pastoral connections—two with the Inde- 
pendants, one with the Calvinists, one with the Baptists, one with the Church 
of Scotland, one with the Episcopal, and one with the Roman Catholic Churci. 
Six of these are now pastors over respectable Unitarian congregations in different 

of England and Scotland, and the seventh is contributing no less effectually 


for the promulgation of Gospel truth by the able and eloquent expositions and — 
‘defences of pure Protestantism, which have proceeded from his pen. ‘The Catho- 


lic church a pag must regret that such a disciple has left. her altars. I here 
referto the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, to whose ‘Practical Evidence against 
Catholicism,” I refer those who are desirous of seeing a statement of the long apd 
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pamful process through which his mind passed, previously to his adoption of the 
rational, cheering, ~ scriptural views of Unitarian Christianity. And they 
may also see, if they wish, that the other excellent confessors to the truth of the 
same doctrines, having many and strong predilections in favor of other 

had to go through scarcely a less severe mental and moral conflict to which 
nothing but a noble independence, a pure conscience, and a free j t could 
have made them equal. The very fact, that they have in despite of all joined an 
unpopular sect every where spoken against, removes any thing like the suspicion 
of worldly interest or reputation.” 3 


Arr. 7—THE ATHEIST’S DREAM. 
[From the German of Richter. } 


_ The purpose of this fiction is the excuse of its boldness. 
Men deny the Divine existence with as little feeling as the 
most assert it. Even in our true systems, we go on collectin 
mere words, play-marks and medals, as misers do coins— 
not till late do we transform the words into feelings, the coins 
into enjoyments. A man may for twenty years believe the 
immortality of the soul—in the one and twentieth, in some 
great moment, he for the first time discovers with amaze- 
ment the rich meaning of this belief, the warmth of this 
Naphtha-well. 

such sort, too, was my terror, at the poisonous stifling 
vapor which floats out round the heart of him who for the — 
first time enters the school of atheism. I could with less pain — 
deny immortality than deity; there I should lose but a world 
covered with mists, here I should lose the present world, 
namely, the sun thereof: the whole spiritual universe is 
dashed asunder by the hand of atheism, into numberless 
quick-silver points of Me’s, which glitter, run, waver, fly 
together or asunder, without unity or continuance. No one 
in creation is so alone, as the denier of God; he mourns, with 
an orphaned heart that has lost its great Father, by the corpse 
_of Nature, which no world-spirit moves and holds together, 
and which grows in its grave; and he mourns by that co 
till he himself crumbles off from it. The whole world lies 
before him, like the Egyptian Sphinx of stone, half buried in 


the sand: and the Ali is the cold iron mask of a formless 
Eternity. * * * | 

I merely remark farther, that with the belief of Atheism, 
the belief of Immortality is quite compatible; for the same 


Necessity which jn this life threw my light dew-drop of a Me 
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into a flower-bell,—under one Sun, can repeat that process 
‘in a second life;—nay, more easily embody me—the second 
tume m3 than the first. | | 


If we hear in childhood, that the dead, about midnight, 
when our sleep reaches near the soul, and darkens even our 
dreams, awake out of theirs, and in the church mimic the 
worship of the living, we shudder at Death by reason of the 
dead, and in the night solitude turn away our eyes from the 
long silent windows of the church, and fear to search in their 
it proceed from the moon. 

Child , and rather its terrors than its raptures, take 
wings and radiate again in dreams, and sport like fire-flies in 
the little night of the soul. Crush not these flickering sparks! 
leave us even our dark painful dreams as higher half-shadows 
of reality! And wherewith will you replace to us those 
dreams which bear us away from under the tumult of the 
waterfall into the still heights of childhood, where the stream 
of life yet ran silent to its little plain, and flowed towards its 
ab a.mirror of the Heaven? po 7 | 

was lying once on a summer evening in the sunshine; 
end fell asleep... Methought I awoke in the churchyard. — 
The downrolling wheels of the steeple-clock, which was 
striking eleven, had awoke me. In the emptied night-heaven 
I looked for the Sun; for I thought an eclipse was veiling him 
with the Moon. ill the graves were open, and the iron doors 
of the charnel-house were swinging to and fro by invisible 
hands. On the walls flitted shadows which proceeded from 
no one, and other shadows stretched upwards in the pale air. 
In the open coffins none now lay sleeping, but the children. 
Over the whole heaven hung, in large folds, a grey, sultry 
mist, which a giant shadow-like vapor was drawing down. 
nearer, closer and hotter. Above me I heard the distant fall 
of avalanches; under me the first step of a boundless earth- 
quake. The church wavered up and down with two inter- 
minable Dissonances which struggled with each other in it; 
endeavoring in vain to mingle in unison. At times a grey 
glimmer hovered along the windows, and under it the lead and 
iron felldown molten. The net of the mist, and the totteri 
earth brought me into that hideous temple; at the door o 
which, in two poison bushes, two glittering basilisks lay 
brooding. I passed through unknown shadows, on whom 
ancient centuries were impressed. All the shadows were 
standing round the empty Altar; and in all, not the heart, but 
the breast quivered and pulsed. One dead man only, who 
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- had just been buried there still lay in his coffin without quiv- 
ering breast; and on his smiling countenance stood a happy 
dream. But at the entrance of one living, he awoke, and 
smiled no longer; he lifted his heavy eyelids, but within was — 
no eye; and in his beating breast there lay instead of a heart 
a wound. He held up his hands, and folded them to pray; 
- but the arms lengthened out and dissolved, and the bam, 

still folded together, fell away. Above, on the church-dome, 
stoed the dial-plate of Eternity, whereon no number appeared, 
and which was its own index; but a black finger pointed 
thereon, and the dead sought to see the time by it. 

Now sank from aloft a neble, high form, with a look of in- 
effaceable sorrow, down to the Altar, and all the dead cried 
out, “Christ! is there no God!” He answered, “There is none!” 
~The whole shadow of each then shuddered, not the breast 
alone: and one after the other, all, in this shuddering, shook 

Christ continued: “I went through the Worlds, I mounted 
into the Suns, and flew with the Galaxies through the wastes 
of Heaven; but there is no God! I descended as far as Being 
casts its shadow, and looked down into the abyss and cried, 
«Father, where art thou?” But I heard only the everlasting 


storm which no one guides, and the gleaming Rainbow otf 


Creation hung without a Sun that made it, over the abyss, 
and trickled down. And when I looked up to the immeasu- 
rable world for the Divine Eye, it glared on me with an empty, 
black, bottomless £ye-socket; and Eternity lay upon Chaos, 
eating it and ruminating it. Cry on, ye Dissonances; cry 
- away the Shadows, for He is not!” 

The pale —— shadows flitted away, as white vapor, 
which frost has formed, with the warm breath disappears; 
2nd all was void. O, then came, fearful for the heart, the 
dead chiJdren who had been awakened in the Church vard 
into the Temple, and cast themselves before the high Form 
on the Altar, and said, “Jesus, have we no Father!” And he 
answered, with streaming tears, ‘We are all orphans, I and 
you; we are without Father!” | 

Then shrieked the Dissonances still louder—the quivering 
walls of the Temple parted asunder, and the Temple and the 
Children sank down, and the whole Earth and the Sun sunk 
after it, and the whole Universe sank with its immensity be- 
fore us; and above on. the summit of immeasurable Nature, 
stood Christ, and gazed down into the Universe chequered 
with its thousand Suns, as into the Mine bored out of the 
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into a flower-bell,—under one Sun, can repeat that process : 
‘in a second life;—nay, more easily embody me—the second 


If we hear in childhood, that the dead, about midnight, 
when our sleep reaches near the soul, and darkens even our 
dreams, awake out of theirs, and in the church mimic the 
worship of the living, we shudder at Death by reason of the 
dead, and in the night solitude turn away our eyes from the 
Jong silent windows of the church, and fear to search in their 
gleaming, whether it proceed from the moon. _ ‘ae 

Childhood, and rather its terrors than its raptures, tak 
wings and radiate again in dreams, and sport like fire-flies in 
the little night of the soul. Crush not these flickering sparks! 
leave us even our dark painful dreams as higher half-shadows 
of reality! And wherewith will you replace to us those 
dreams which bear us away from under the tumult of the 
waterfall into the still heights of childhood, where the stream 
of life yet ran silent to its little plain, and flowed towards its 
ab amirror of the Heaven? 

was lying once on a summer evening in the sunshine; — 
end fell asleep. Methought I awoke in the churchyard. 
The downrolling wheels of the steeple-clock, which was — 
striking eleven, had awoke me. In the emptied night-heaven 
I looked for the Sun; for I thought an eclipse was veiling him © 
with the Moon. _ All the graves were open, and the iron doors" 
of the charnel-house were swinging to and fro by invisible 
hands. On the walls flitted shadows which proceeded from 
no one, and other shadows stretched upwards in the pale air. 
In the open coffins none now lay sleeping, but the children. 
Over the whole heaven hung, in large folds, a grey, sultry 
mist, which a giant shadow-like vapor was drawing down. 


- nearer, closer and hotter. Above me I heard the distant fall 


of avalanches; under me the first step of a boundless earth- 


quake. The church wavered up and down with two inter- — 


minable Dissonances which struggled with each other in it; 
endeavoring in vain to mingle in unison. At times a grey 
glimmer hovered along the windows, and under it the lead and 
iron felldown molten. The net of the mist, and the — 
earth brought me into that hideous temple; at the door o 
which, in two poison bushes, two glittering basilisks lay 
brooding. I passed through unknown shadows, on whom 
ancient centuries were impressed. All the shadows were 


standing round the empty Altar; and in all, not the heart, but 


the breast quivered and pulsed. One dead man only, who 
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‘rad just been buried there still lay in his coffin without quiv- 
ering breast; and on his smiling countenance stood a happy 
dream. But at the entrance of one living, he awoke, and 
_ smiled no longer; he lifted his heavy eyelids, but within was 
no eye; and in his beating breast there lay instead of a heart — 
-awound. He held up his hands, and folded them to pray; 
- but the arms lengthened out and dissolved, and the hands, 
still folded together, fellaway. Above, on the church-dome, 
. stoed the dial-plate of Eternity, whereon no number appeared, 
and which was its own index; but a black finger pointed 
thereon, and the dead sought to see the time by it. | 

Now sank from aloft a noble, high form, with a look of in- 
effaceable sorrow, down to the Altar, and all the dead cried 
out, “Christ! is there no God?” He answered, “There is none!” 
The whole shadow of each then shuddered, not the breast 
alone: and one after the other, all, in this shuddering, shook 
into pieces. 

Christ continued: “I went through the Worlds, I mounted 

into the Suns, and flew with the Galaxies through the wastes 
of Heaven; but there is no God! I descended as far as Being 
casts its shadow, and looked down jnto the abyss and eried. 
«Father, where art thou?” But I heard only the everlasting 
storm which no one guides, and the gleaming Rainbow of 
Creation hung without a Sun that made it, over the abyss, 
and trickled down. . And when I looked up to the immeasu- 
rable world for the Divine Eye, it glared on me with an empty, 
black, bottomless /ye-socket; and Eternity lay upon Chaos, 
eating it and ruminating it. Cry on, ye Dissonances; cry 
away the Shadows, for He is not!” 
_ The pale grown shadows flitted away, as white vapor, 
which frost has formed, with the warm breath disappears; 
2nd all was void. O, then came, fearful for the heart, the 
dead children who had been awakened in the Church vard 
into the Temple, and cast themselves before the high Form 
on the Altar, and said, “Jesus, have we no Father!” And he 
answered, with streaming tears, ‘We are all orphans, I and 
‘you; we are without Father!” 

Then shrieked the Dissonances still louder—the quivering 
walls of the Temple parted asunder, and the Temple and the 
Children sank down, and the whole Earth and the Sun sunk 
after it, and the whole Universe sank with its immensity be- 
fore us; and above on. the summit of immeasurable Nature, 
stood Christ, and gazed down into the Universe chequered 
with its thousand Suns, as into the Mine bored out of the 
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Eternal night, in which the Suns run like mine-lamps, and 

the Galaxies like silver veins. | a 
_ And as he saw the grinding press of Worlds, the torch- 
dance of celestial wild-fires, and the coral banks of beating 
hearts; and as he saw how world after world shook off its 
glimmering souls upon the Sea of Death, as a water-bubble 
scatters swimming lights on the waves, then Majestic as the | 
Highest of the Finite, he raised his eyes towards the Nothing- 
ness, and towards the void Immensity, and said: “Dead, dumb 
Nothingness! Cold, everlasting necessity! Frantic Chance! 
know ye what this is that lies beneath you? When will ye 
crush the Universe in pieces, and me! Chance, knowest thou 
what thou doest, when with thy hurricanes thou walkest 
through that snow-powder of Stars, and extinguisheth Sun 
after Sun, and that sparkling dew of heavenly light goes out, 


as thou passest over it! How is each so solitary in this wide 


grave of All, ] am alone with myself! O Father! O Father! 
where is thy infinite bosom that I might rest upon it? Ah, if 
each soul is its own Father and creator, why can it not be its 
own destroyer too? | 

“Is this beside me yet a man? Unhappv one! Your little. 
life is the sigh of Nature, or only its eclio; a convex mirror 
throws its rays into that dust-cloud of dead men’s ashes, down 
on the Earth, and thus you, cloud-formed wavering phantasms | 
arise. Look down into the abyss over which clouds of ashes 
are moving; mists full of Worlds rock up from the Sea of 
Death; the Future isa mounting mist, and the Present is a 
falling one. Knowest thou thy earth again!” | 

Here Christ looked down, and his eyes filled with tears, and | 
he said: “Ah, I was once there; I was still happy then; I had 
still my Infinite Father, and looked up cheerfully from the 
mountains into the immeasurable Heaven, pressed my maen- 
gled breast on his healing form, and said, even in the bitter- 
_ ness of death: “Father, take thy son from this bleeding hill, 
and lift him to thy heart!” Ah, ye too happy inhabitants of | 


earth, ye still believe in Him. Perhaps even now your sun is 


going down, and ye kneel amid blossoms, and brightness, and 
tears, and lift trustful hands, and cry with joy-streaming eyes 
to the opened Heaven: “Me too thou knowest, Omnipotent, 
and all my wounds; and at death thou receivest me, and closest 
them all.” Unhappy creatures, at death they will not be 

closed! Ah, when the sorrow-laden Jays himself, with galled 
back into the Earth, to sleep till a fairer Morning full of Truth, 
full of Virtue and Joy—he awakens in stormy Chaos, in the 
everlasting Midnight,—and there comes no morning, and no — 
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soft healing hand, and no Infinite Father! Mortal, beside me! 
if thou still livest, pray to Him; else hast thou lost him forever!” 
_ And as I fell down, and looked into the sparkling Universe, 
I saw the upborne Rings of the Giant Serpent, the Serpent of 
Eternity, which had coiled itself around the All of Worlds— 
and the Rings sank down, and encircled the All doubly; and 
then it encircled itself innumerable ways round Nature, and 
swept the Worlds from their places, and crashing, squeezed 
the Temple of Immensity together, into the church of a bury. 
ing ground,—and all grew strait, dark, fearful,—and an im- 
measurably extended Hammer was to strike the Jast hour of 
Time, and shiver the Universe asunder, .. . WHEN I AWOKE. 

My soul wept for joy, that I could still pray to God; and the 
joy and the weeping, and the faith on Him were my prayer. 
And as I arose, the sun was glowing deep behind the full-pur- 
pled corn-ears, and casting meekly the gleam of its twilight 
red on the little moon, which was rising in the east, without 
an aurora, and between the sky and the earth a gay, transient 
air-people was stretching out its short wings, and living, as 
I did, before the Infinite Father; and from all nature around 
_me flowed peaceful chimes, as from distant evening bells.— 
Foreign Review. | 


8. HORSE RACING. 


How far it is justifiable for a man to give his presence to 
scenes, which he does not approve, I cannot exactly say. | 
think, however, that we may safely visit any scenes of popular 
dissipation, when we go for the sake of studying human nature, 
as manifested by this dissipation, and when we make it known, 
- that our presence is far from implying our approbation. But 
however this may be, whether right or wrong, I went to the 
great race, that has lately agitated the whole south-western 
world, and decided the rival claims of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see for the palm of having the best horses, And I am not 
sorry for having gone. [ama wiser man for the experience 
of that hour. I shall never wish to make a second experiment, 
however. 

Our city was filled with visiters from all parts of the coun- 
try, several days before the race—so much filled, that in our 
best hotels, numbers were obliged to sleep on the floor: and as 
for ourselves, we slept the first night in an upper entry, and 
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the second night, although happy enough to obtain a room, 
were net blessed with a musquito bar, and were of course half- 
devoured by these merciless land-sharks, ycleped musquitoes. 

We went to the race-ground at the appointed hour, and 
secured a good seat, having the honor of Gov. Poindexter and 


Mr. Clay’s company, among other distinguished personages. _ 


The ground was covered with horsemen, pedestrians, and 
vehicles of all sorts, and riders of all colors. | | 

The horses were led forth—the pride of Kentucky, Ro- 
dolph, a bay of no very remarkable beauty of form, but evi-. 
dently of noble spirit; and Angora, the glory of Tennessee, a 

rather slightly framed mare,—and riders and saddles were 
weighed—the little mulatto riders in red and green caps and 
‘jackets mounted—the drum tapped—away went the steeds. 
The mare took the lead the first mile, but was passed the 
second mile, and entirely distanced in the third. Rodolph 
beats—Kentucky wins the money—the air rings with tri- 
umphant shouts. | | 

I never saw such excitement as at the result of this race. 
Men shouted with voices neither human nor heavenly. They 
laughed, they cried for joy—they swore—they shook hands— 
they embraced. T'women near me ran up to each other in an 
ecstacy ef joy, and the smaller (they were both rather portly) 
took the larger in his arms and carried him across the stand. 
- The whole multitude were beside themselves. Who were 
winners and who losers, was painted on each countenance. | 
was disgusted and pained, and yet could not but laugh. 

These races are to be condemned—entirely condemned. In 
the first place, because they are brutal—a brutal trial of the 
noble animals’ speed and strength. The Tennessee Angora 
ae injured by the exertion, that she was not expected to 

Secondly, they are productive of much distress. Thousands, 
nay, hundreds of thousands changed hands at this single race. — 
Many men, we understand, staked their entire fortunes, and 
many, we know, staked large sums who could not afford to lose. 

Thirdly, they are demoralizing. Swearing, drunkenness, 
and almost every vice flourishes at a horse-race. But more 
than this, the minds of the community are fevered with ex- 
citement—men are crazy with the gaming spirit—they are 
unsettled in their feelings—they are thrown off from their 
regular business habits—their relish for the quiet joys of life 
is poisoned. These sports are the great origin of the gambling 
spirit, that is the curse of this community, and which many 4 
ruined family mourns. 
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But it is said these sports are necessary, in order to keep 
alive an interest in horses, and toimprove the breed. What— 
the morals of men, in order to improve the breed of 
horses? Absurd and wicked! Moreover, it is doubtful 
whether the racers do improve the breed of horses. The 
racers themselves are good for nothing but racing. And cer- 
tainly there is inducement enough to procure good stud 
horses, without the stimulus of the race course. This is done 
in those parts of the country where racing is not in vogue. 
In a horse-racing community, there may indeed be a select 
number of horses that are peculiarly good. But is it nota 
fact, that the common horses are decidedly inferior? Let any 
one compare the horses in common use in the south and in the 
east, and then judge of the effects of racing on the breed of 
horses. 
_ Again, it is said, that men must have excitement, and it 
‘may as well come in this form, as in any other—that the love 
of pleasure is inherent, and must find vent in some way, and 
that the race ground is as harmless as any thing that could be 
substituted. Now, we allow, that our population must have 
- amusements and excitement. We are not for lessening the 
number of amusements, but for increasing them. But we do 
think that horse-racing, instead of serving as a vent to the 
excited mind, rather creates the fevered spirit, which proper 
kinds of amusement ought to allay. Many are made gam- 
blers by the contagious enthusiasm of the hour, who went to. 
_ the race-course resolved not to bet. We will own, that we 
felt this contagion, and would have gladly joined in the 
=? had not conscience spoken louder than the inspiring 
crowd. | 
One reflection in closing this hasty sketch, one cheering reflec- 
tion. Whata view of the capacity of mankind for improvement 
is given by the sight of thronged multitudes, mingling their 
sympathies, and each inflaming the ardor of each. The sym- 
pathy may be for an unworthy or evil cause, but still there is 
manifestation of a power, which in right hands may be made 
to regenerate the world. When men are assembled in multi- 
tudes, the emotion, that js first started, runs through the whole, 
gathering strength as it goes. The emotion may be one of 
generosity or benevolence, instead of the selfish passions of a 
horse race. There are seasons when crowds have been 
warmed with the enthusiasm of virtue and generosity, and 
even of .piety, and involuntary bursts of emotion have pror 
claimed the moral law written on the heart. “At such times,” 
says a noble mind, “how is it possible to avoid indulging the 
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secret exclamation; ‘What materials are here for the law- 
iver and statesman, and what a scene might human society 
csentind, if the seeds of goodness, so liberally sown by the hand 
of Heaven, were fostered by the care of more diligent culti- 
vators!” 
Louisville. 


Ant. 9.—WISER THAN THE SAVIOR. 


We copy the following curious specimen of modern Ultra- 
ism from the “Churchman” of New York. It was origin- 
ally published in the Quarterly Christian Spectator, 257th 
page, June number. The Spectator is an orthodox Congrega- 
tionalist Journal. Two of its names, “Orthodox” and “Chris- 
tian,” ought to be dropped, if the following is a good specimen 
of its doctrine: | | 


~“They who idolize the form of the Lord’s Prayer, would © 
do well to remember that it says nothing of Christ, or redemp- 
tion through his blood. When it was given to the disciples, 
the great doctrines of the Cross could not properly be intro- 
duced as topics of prayer, for the time had not come. But 
now, since redemption is completed, the Lord’s Prayer has 
ceased to be, strictly speaking, a Christian prayer, because it 
has no allusion to Christ. e regard it as a most admirable 
form, considering its date. "We approve of its occasional use, 
and would detract nothing from its sacredness or value. But 
itisa fact, that reasons already stated, it is: much 
admired by Deists and Unitarians. See Pope’s Universal 
Prayer. Had Christ given a form of prayer, after his ascen- 
sion, we doubt not it would have been essentially different.” 


Is not this very curious? Setting aside its absurdity and 


almost blasphemy, is it not quitenew? The coupling of Deists | 


and Unitarians together is is old expedient of Bigotry. We 
are a little surprised, indeed, that the writer did not say, 
“Deists or Unitarians, for it would have better suited the 
spirit of his article, and too great bitterness is of course out of 
the question in such cases. Nor is there any thing new in the 


‘writer’s mode of indirect attack upon Unitarians. We thought 
(yesterday) that all methods of attack and grounds of abuse _ 
were long ago'exhausted, But it is certainly new to make 
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the preference which Unitarians have uniformly shown (for 
we cannot deny the charge) to the Lord’s Prayer, a circum- 
stantial proof thet they are no Christians. 

This is by the way. We care little for the attack, direct 
or indirect, of such men as the author of the above extract. 
Let them rant, to their hearts’ content. Before they have 
learnt “what spirit they are of,” except they learn faster than 
such men generally do, their churches will have become wise 
enough to despise them. The people learn faster than their 
pastors in many instances. 

In regard to the objection made to the Lord’s Prayer, we 
think that. it comes legitimately from an orthodox Christian. 
We wonder at any one’s being bold enough to make it, but we 
- do not see how it can be repelled upon orthodox’ principles. 

Vary the words of the prayer, so as to alter it in no essential 
respect,—put precisely the same meaning in other language, 
and there is not an orthodox minister in the land who would 
be satisfied with it. Pope’s Universal Prayer finds no friends, 
as it is said, except “Deists and Unitarians.” The writer in 
the Spectator is consistent, and rejects both for the same 
reasons; they contain nothing of the atoning blood of Christ. 
If he were a good reasoner, he would make this fact a ground 
of objection against his peculiar doctrines, not against the 
prayer which his master gave to his disciples in so solemn a 
manner, saying, “After this manner pray ye!” But to what 
lengths will not prejudice carry men? The prayer taught by 
Jesus Christ himself not a Christian prayer!—very ,» con- 
sidering the date! And thus Jesus himself is exhibited as 
teaching a deistical prayer, because, the peculiar doctrines of 
orthodoxy are not included! _ | 

We repeat, that the writer is consistent. The Lord’s 
Prayer is not an orthodox, not a trinitarian prayer. The 
same remark is true of his own prayer to The Father, before 
his death. They are not such prayers as a Trinitarian would 

ive to his disciples, or offer himselt, for they teach, not even 
by plain allusions, any one leading Trinitarian doctrine. 

Is not this worthy of remark, in the controversy between 
us and the orthodox!’ The Lord taught his disciples to pray, 
and prayed himself, and in both cases the prayers are Unita- 
rian. Either the prayers are deficient in point of vital im- 

rtance, or orthodoxy is wise above what is written. Which 
is more probable? Which is the best teacher in prayer, Christ 
or the “Spectator?” For our part we are content to follow 
the former. [f we can, with a full heart, offer up the prayer | 
which Jesus taught, it is enough—it will be well with us. . 
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And hereafter, when we hear st a and exhortations 


and well enough as far 


as they go, but not such as to satisfy a Christian, we shall call 
to mind the words, “that the Lord’s ‘prayer has ceased to be, 


strictly speaking, a Christian prayer.” | WW. G. EB. 


Nore. It is proper to state, that the “Churchman” quotes — 


the above extract with strong disapprobation. In this, that 


journal is right, even if not logical. Although sufficiently 
narrow-minded, its editor is considerably in advance of the 


writer in the Spectator 


| 


Ant. 10.—THE MORAVIANS, OR CHURCH OF | 
THE UNITED BRETHREN. 


The church of the United Brethren (first established by that 
name about the year 1460) traces its descent from the Scla- — 
vinian branch of the Greek church, which was spread through- 
out Bohemia and Moravia, as well as the ancient Dalmatia, 
As early as the ninth century, the Gospel was introduced 
among these Sclavonic nations, at first among the Bulgarians, 
who were the most powerful tribe. | 


The Bohemian and Moravian churches always shewed an 
evangelical simplicity in their creed and worship. They never. 
properly submitted to the Pope’s authority. They held com: 
munion for ages with the Waldenses, trom whose bishop, 
Stephen, they received that Episcopal ordination which gives 
them, in the minds of the Episcopalians of our day, the right — 
to be considered as —— to the only true Christian church. 
They were the early and constant friends of religious reforma- 
tion. Wickliffe’s writings were known to them by a transla- 
tion, and John Huss, who is properly called the disciple of 
Wickliffe, found them his ready and zealous followers. With 
all the great Reformers, the Brethren held the most friendly com- | 
munion, and were acknowledged to be a true apostolical church. 

The church of the United Brethren was, as we have said, ‘ 
established in 1460. The elements had been long gather- 
ing, but the immediate cause of: the formation of the church 
was the tyrannical assumption of the Pope, and the temporising — 
treachery of Rokyzan, who, though convinced of the truth of 
the doctrines of Huss, was the friend and the enemy of his: 
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followers, just as it favored his interests or ambition. They 
were no sooner known as “Fratres Legis Christi,” or “Breth- 
ren according to Christ,” than they were persecuted, as 
heretics. These persecutions continued until the final banish- 
ment of the Protestant nobility and clergy from Bohemia and 
Moravia, in 1627. We cannot imagine any thing more 
_ pathetic than the flicht of the venerable Comenius, a Moravian 
minister, and one of the most learned and pious men of the 
age. He fled with a part of his men through Silesia into 
Poland. On the summit of the mountains forming the boun- 
dary, he turned his sorrowful eyes towards Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, and kneeling down with his brethren there, implored 
God, with many tears, that he would not take away the light 
of his holy word from these two provinces, but preserve in 
them a remnant for himself. Montgomery, the son of Mora- 
vian parents, and himself imbued with Moravian piety thus 
sings of the scene of this Patriarch’s flight: : 
| ‘‘When poor Comenius, with his little flock, 

Escaped the wolves, and from the boundary rock, 

Cast o’er Moravian hills a look of woe, 

Saw the green vales expand, the waters flow, 

And, happier years revolving in his mind, 

Caught every sound that murmur'd on the wind; 

As if his eye could never thence depart, _ 

As if his ear was seated iu his heart, 

And his full soul would thence a passage break, 

To leave the body for his country’s sake; | 

While on his knees he pour’d the fervent prayer, 

That God would make that martyr-land his care, 

And nourish in its ravaged soil a root 

Of Gregor’s Tree, to bear perennial fruit.” 


This pious prayer was answered. A remnant was saved. 

“In 1721 (ninety four years after the flight of Comenius) the 
~ Church of the United rethren was revived by the persecuted 
refugees from Moravia (descendants of the old confessors of 
that name,) who were led from time to time by Christian 
David (himself a Moravian, but educated in the Lutheran 
persuasion,) to settle on an uncultivated piece of land, on the 
estate belonging to Count Zinzendorf, in Lusatia. Christian Da- 
vid, who was a carpenter, began the work of building a church 
in this wilderness, by striking his axe into a tree, and exclaim- 
ing— Here hath the sparrow found an house, and the swallow 
a nest for himself; even thine altars, O Lord God of Hosts!” 
They named the settlement Herrnhut, or the Lord’s Watch. 

| *Gregory was the first Patriarch of the Brethren. | 
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After the lapse of nearly a century, during ‘which the i 


refugees of the Brethren’s churches, in Saxony, Poland, and 
Prussia, were nearly lost among the people with whom they 
associated, and the small remnant that continued at Moravia 


kept up the fire on their family altars, while in their churches — 


it was utterly extinct, a new persecution against this small 


remnant drove many of them from their homes, who, under _ 
the conduct of Christian David, finding an asylum on the © 
estates of Count Zinzendorf, founded near Bertholsdorf the 


first congregation of the revived Church of the United Breth- 
ren. On the 8th of June 1722, Christian David, with four 
of the first fugitives that arrived in Lusatia, were presented to 
Count Zinzendorf’s grandmother, who instantly gave them 
protection, and promised to furnish them with the means 
of establishing themselves on one of her family estates. Count 
Zinzendorf himself gives the following accout of the circum- 
stances under which he fixed upon the situation for these 
settlers. He proposed a district called the Hutberg, near the 
high road to Zittau. It was objected, by some who knew the 
place, that there was no water there: he answered, “God is 


able to help;” and the following morning early he repaired 


thither to observe the rising of the vapors, that he might de- 
termine where a well might be dug. The next morning he 
again visited the place alone, and satisfied himself of its eligi- 
bility for a settlement. He adds, “I laid the misery and desire 


of these people before God with many tears, beseeching Him, 


that his hand might be with me and frustrate my measures if 
they were any way displeasing to him. I said further to the 
Lord: Upon this spot, I will, in thy name, build the first house 
for them. In the mean time, the Moravians returned to the 
farm-house, (where they had been previously lodged,) having 
brought their families thither out of their native country. 
These I assisted to the best of my power, and then went to 
Hennersdorf to acquaint my lady (his grandmother afore- 
mentioned) with the resolution I had taken. She made no 
objection, and immediately sent the poor strangers a cow, that 
they might be furnished with milk for their little children, and 


_ she ordered me to show them the trees to be cut down for 


“In 1632, when the congregation at Herrnhut consisted of 


about six hundred persons, including children, the two first 


missionaries sailed for the Danish Island of St. Thomas, to 
preach the gospel to the negroes, and such was their devotion 
to the good work, that being told that they could not have in- 
tercourse otherwise with the objects of their Christian com- 
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passion, they determined to sell themselves for slaves on their 
arrival, and work with the blacks in the plantations. But 
this sacrifice was not required. Many thousand negroes have 
since been truly converted in the West Indies. 

Matthew Stach and Frederick Boenisch, two young men, 
being at work together, preparing a piece of ground for a 
burying place at Herrnhut, disclosed to each other their dis- 
tinct desires to offer themselves to the congregation as mission- 
aries to Greenland. They therefore became joint candidates. 
Considerable delay, however occurred; and when it was at 
length determined to attempt the preaching of the gospel 
there, Frederick Boenisch being on a distant journey, Christian 
David was appointed to conduct thither Matthew Stach and 
his cousin Chrastian Stach, who sailed from Copenhagen on 
the 10th of April, 1733, and landed at Ball’s River on the 20th 
of May following. | 
~The Church of the United Brethren, as revived under Zin- 
zendorf, was more an association than a sect—more marked 
by the mode of life and discipline, than by any peculiar creed, 

‘They received members of the different Protestant denamina- 
tions into their community without stretching their faith on 
the Procrustes bed of a dogmatic creed. They adhered sim- 
ply to the Scriptures, as the foundation of their faith. The 
great aim of their preaching was, what we think all preachin 
should be, to make Christ in all his sayings, actions and =e 
ferings, manifest to men in his divine glory. 

They have been early and most distinguished missionaries 
of the gospel to all lands. The icy hills and plains of Green- 
land—the wild forests of North America—the slave-cursed 
isles of the Indies were the scene of their sufferings and their 
ministrations. Let their own poet again speak: | 


‘-Greenland lay wrapt in nature’ heaviest shade; 
_ Thither the ensign of the cross they bore; 

The gaunt barbarians met them on the shore; 
- With joy and wonder hailing from afar, 

Through polar storms the light of Jacob’s star. 


Where roll Ohio’s streams, Missouri’s floods, 
Beneath the umbrage of eternal woods, 

The Red Man roam’d, the hunter-warrior wild; 
On him the everlasting gospel smiled: : 

His heart was awed, confounded, pierced, subdued, 
Divinely melted, moulded, and renewed: _ 

The bold base savage. nature’s harshest clod, 

Rose from the dust the image of his God. 
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And thou poor Negro, scorn’d of all mankind; — 
- Thou dumb and ‘mpotent, and deaf and blind; 
Thou dead in spirit! toil-degraded slave, 
_ Crush’d by the curse on Adam to the grave; 
The messengers of peace, o’er land and sea, 
That sought the sons of sorrow, stoop’d to thee. 
—The captive rais’d his slow and sullen eye; 
He knew no friend, nor deem’d a friend was nigh, 
Till the sweet tones of pity touch’d his ears, 
_ And mercy bath’d his bosom with her tears; 
Strange were those tones, to him those tears were strange; 
He wept and wonder’d at the mighty change, | 
Felt the quick pang of keen compunction dart, 
And heard a small still whisper in his heart, 
A voice from Heaven, that bade the outcast rise 
From shame on earth to glory in the skies.” 

Moravian congregnaees are scattered throughout Europe 
and America. Each congregation has its own board of gov- 
ernment, which is, however, subject to the great central 
Board of Elders of the Unity, At the death of Count Zinzen- 
dorf, three departments of government were established—the 
Diaconary for the management of funds—the Missionary 
Board, and the Board of Education. © . 

In Europe there are about 14,000 Moravian Brethren at 
present, and in America about 4000. a 

_ For an account of their very interesting social and religious 
rites, their mode of life, &c. the reader, without going to any 
more remote authorities, is referred to the Teamiiatedia 
Americana—to a paper in the German Prince’s “Tutti Frutti,” 
and to Montgomery’s Poem of “Greenland.” The influence 
of the Moravian community upon the Methodist connection, 
whose founder, Wesley, was quite intimate with the commu- | 
nity, Is a subject of considerable interest. We have not seen 
any sketch of the account which Mr. Butler gives of the 
destruction of the towns in Pennsylvania, in any history of 
the United Brethren. His plain, historic sketch is more touch- 
ing, than poetic art could make it. The destruction of 
Wyoming by the Indians, in 1778, had a bloody retribution in 
this horrid massacre of peaceful Indians, by the whites, in 
1781. There is nothing in Campbell’s “Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
more pathetic than the following unadorned tale. Sad is it 
that the land of William Penn ainda have been the theatre 


of two such barbarities. | O. 
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Arr. 11.—DESTRUCTION OF THE MORAVIAN 
TOWNS, 


On the Muskingum River in Ohio, in 178}. 


As early as the middle of the 15th century, a sect of harm- 
less and peaceable Christians sprung up in Moravia, in the 
Dominions of Austria, amid the general fermentation, which 
_ seems so remarkably to have seized the public mind in Europe, 

about that time. ‘These Christians, under the title of Mora- 
vians, or United Brethren, established themselves about the 
middle of the 16th century in Pennsylvania, at Freedenshutten, 
on Big Beaver, Wyolussing, and Sheshequon, on the Susque- 
hanna. Here, these exemplary fathers devoted themselves to 
Christianizing and civilizing the Indians, with signal success. 
They exerted their best energies to keep down the spirit of 
war and devastation, so prevalent in a border country, by 
teaching, “that it must be displeasing to the Great Being, who 
made men, not to destroy men, but to love and assist one 
another.” To carry these beneficent views more effectually 
into practice with the native tribes of our forests, these true 
missionaries of the Christian cross removed in 1769* into the 
heart of the north-western wilderness, and established the 
towns of Gnadenhutten, Salem, and Shoebrun, on the banks 
of the Muskingum. | | . 

In this perilous position the pious and philanthropic labors 
of these devoted servants of humanity were blessed with pros- 
perity; and they gathered a flock of three or four hundred 
Christians out of the Ishmaelites of our wilderness. The arts 
of peaceful and civilized life were sown, and were producing 
much fruit worthy of the good seed; the red-man was becoming 
reclaimed from his ferocity, and the standard of Christian 
civilization was successfully set up in the wigwams of the 
savage. Buta blight was coming over this goodly prospect; 
- war, with more than its usual fury, burst out again between 

the Indian and his white neighbors. The towns of the Mora- 
vians with their proselytes occupied the middle grounds be- 
tween the hostile parties; exposed, as Gibbon remarks, with his 
usual point, to the fire of both parties. They were situated 
about sixty miles from the villages of hostile Indians, and “not 
much farther from the whites; hence they were called “the 
half-way houses of the warriors.” Both the parties at war 
passed by or through the Moravian Towns, and committed 
| * Border Warfare, 233. 
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whatever violations of neutrality their resentments or their 
caprices dictated. Nor were the Moravians exempt from the 
suspicions of both parties, for being auxiliaries to their ene- 
mies. Often indeed had neutrality been violated in favor of 
the whites, by communicating intelligence of schemes of In- 
dian incursion. The attack on Wheeling Fort had been dis- 
tinctly announced by the friendly Moravians; and might not 
similar intelligence have been conveyed to the Indians? It would 
have been but fair, between the belligerents, and quite consistent 
with the Moravian abhorrence of war from all quarters. 

This condition of irritation and suspicion, continued with 
more or less aggravation, through the Indian war until the 
fall of 1781. At this time the hostility of their unconverted 
countrymen broke out against the praying Indians, as the 
Moravians were expressively called; their towns and their 
property were destroyed, and the missionaries were taken 
prisoners to Detroit. After some confinement, the British 
commandant became satisfied of the innocence of the pious 
laborers, and dismissed them to their beloved flock, for -whose 
religious interests they had braved such dangers and suffered 
such privations, as the pure spirit of Christian philanthropy 
can alone prepare the soul to endure. The Indians were lett 
to shift for themselves in the Sandusky plains, where most of 
their horses and cattle perished from famine. This, too, 
when the labor of the Christian Indian had raised abundant | 
corn, which they had not been allowed to gather. But the 
misfortunes of the band of Christian Indians, who seem so un- 
happily to have been before their time, and out of place, for 
the enjoyment of their peaceful doctrines; were also destined 
to come from men, bearing the name of Christians as well as _ 
themselves, and professing the same mild and merciful worship 
of our heavenly Father. | 

About the latter end of this year, the militia of the Penn- — 
sylvania frontier, (yet, however, in dispute with Virginia, 
came to a determination of breaking up the Moravian towns. 
For this purpose, a party of men, under the command of Col. 
David Williamson, proceeded to the Indian villages, for the | 
.purpose of securing these suspected enemies. They, however, 

found the towns almost deserted; the few prisoners whom 
they did take, were delivered in safety to the commandant of 
Fort Pitt. | 

After a confinement of some time, the prisoners were re- 

leased; much to the displeasure of the inhabitants, infuriated 


as they had almost necessnrily become, by the horrible bar-. 
barities of Indian warfare. 
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In March, 1782, the militia of the same portion of the coun- 
try resolved upon a second expedition against the Moravian 
towns. Col. Williamson again commanded the men, if com- 
mand can be applicable to such insubordinate and lawless — 
movements. They amounted to eighty or ninety persons, 
collected without any public authority; but solely moved by 
the private determination of the party, and so far the charac- 
ter of our country is saved from some portion of the flagrant 
enormities which were perpetrated by this self-appointed 
military body. The object avowed was, to remove the Mora- 
vian Indians peaceably, but certainly to destroy their houses 
and their crops. | 

In this way they wanted to break up the half-way asylums 
for the depredators on the frontier; if they did not, as was 
perhaps unjustly suspected, originate in these villages. The 
white party took up its line of march from the Mingo bottom, 
on the west side of the Ohio; and on the second night there- 
after, they encamped within one mile of the town of Gnaden- 
hutten, the middle town of the Moravians, which extended on 
both sides of the Muskingum. When the party had reached 
the river, it was divided into equal portions, one of which was 
ordered to cross about a mile above the town, and to take pos- 
session of the Western part of it; while the residue of the force 
was separated into three divisions, one to march above, an- 
other below, and the third opposite to the middle of the town, 
with orders to occupy it. The detachment intended for the 
western attack, on reaching the river bank, found no means of 
conveyance except a large trough designed for holding sugar- 
water, or maple sap; and even that was on the opposite side 
_ of the river. The ice was floating in the river, and its waters 

high, but a young man of the name of Slaughter, Cassius-like, 
butfeted the flood and safely brought the ‘trough over; still it 
was capable of holding but two persons. It was then con- 
cluded to place the arms and ammunition of the men im this 
vehicle, while they should swim over. Thus at the very outset 
of the attack, were the invaders placed at the mercy of the 
Moravians, had they intended hostilities even in defence of 
their houses and their families. When about sixteen men had — 
effected the passage of the river; two of the centinels, who had 
been posted in advance, discovered a Moravian Indian by the 
name of Shahosh; they shot and tomahawked him. The 
eastern detachment was then directed to commence the attack, 
in order to anticipate the alarm which must: be produced by 
the firing. It was done. The detachment on the west pro- 
ceeded to the town on that side, where they found the Indians 
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in a cornfield, gathering the crop of corn, which had been 
left on the stalk, when they had been hurried off by their own 
countrymen in the preceding fall. This Indian party had 
obtained leave from the Delawares, to return to their old town, 
for the purpose of getting a supply of provisions to keep their 
people from starving. Could the situation of a people well be 
more deplorable than this! Permitted by the mercy of Indi- 
ans to come back and collect the fruits of their labor, for the 
support of their suffering people; and at their own towns to 
meet a hostile party of the whites, who treated them with a 
ferocity alone worthy of that corrupt religion which the Mo- 
ravian Indians had in ahhorrence abandoned. pike. 
“On the arrival of the white men at the town, they pro- 
sed peace and good will to the Moravians; and informed 
them, that they had come to take them to Fort Pitt, for their 
safety. The Indians surrendered, delivered up their arms, 
and appeared highly delighted with the prospect of their 
removal; they then began with all speed to prepare victuals 
to subsist the white men and themselves on the journey.”* 
After this insidious capture, another party was despatched 
to Salem, to bring in the Indians there, who were also gather- 
ing corn. They were too successful. The Indians were all 
brought from Salem to Gnadenhutten. Here they were 
secured as prisoners; and a council of officers was held upon 
their fate. This tribunal would not determine the matter; 
but with unmanly and unofficerlike dereliction from their 
duty, referred it to the men. Upon this, the private soldiers 
were drawn up in a line, and the awful question was de- 
gradingly submitted to them, by their own colonel, “whether 
the Moravian Indians should be taken prisoners to Pittsburg, 
or put to death.” | 
hose who were in favor of saving their lives, were directed 
to step out of the ranks: upon this, sixteen, some say eighteen, 
were alone found in favor of mercy. The prisoners were — 
then teld to prepare for death. This cruel result seems to 
have been foreseen by the deceived Indians, when they were 
once confined in the guardhouse. They began their devotions 
by singing hymns; praying, and exhorting each other to place 
a firm reliance in the mercy of the Savior of men. When - 
their fate was announced to them, these devoted people em- 
braced, kissed, and bedewed each other’s faces and bosoms, 
with their mutual tears, asked pardon of the brothers and sis- 
ters for any offence they might have given them through life. 
Thus at peace with their God and each other, on being asked — 
by those who were impatient for the slaughter, they answered 
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they had commended their souls to God, and were ready. 
The particulars of this atrocious butchery, in cold blood, with- 
out form of trial, or shadow of public authority, are too horri- 
ble, too bloody for detail. Suffice it to say, that the two houses 
in which the prisoners were confined, were made slaughter- 
pens for these betrayed Indians; who were, according to the 
strongest grounds for presumption, the suspicions of both par- 
ties, innocent of white men’s blood. There was no exception 
of age or sex in this massacre, perpetrated by misnamed 
Christians; all perished “at one fell swoop” of these degenerate 
Americans. Ninety-six out of one hundred and fifty of these 
people, fatally confiding in the faith of their murderers, per- 
ished in this worse than Indian massacre. Worse, because 
- committed against all the lights of religion, law, and civilization. 
Of the number massacred “sixty-two were grown persons: 
one third of whom were females, and the remaining thirty-four 
were children.”* The houses and the remains of the dead 
were then burned together. | 
Gladly does the author pass from an enormity, which makes 
him blush to own its authors as fellow countrymen, to some of 
the circumstances which may, in some slight degree, palliate, 
though nothing can justify, a transaction so utterly at war 
with justice and mercy, and the professed principles of the 
American people. In the first place, “very tow of our men 
embrued their hands in the blood of the Moravians, even those 
who had not voted for saving their lives, retired from the 
scene of slaughter with horror and disgust.” Still they were 
accessaries to the foul massacre by their dastardly inactivity. 
In such momentous cases of high moral principle, he who is 
not for it, is against it. There is no medium, no middle 
ground, between crime and innocence, in such extremities; 
then, backwardness is the highest guilt. | 
Next, the country in which this expedition originated was 
a debateable land, claimed by Pennsylvania and Virginia, and 
had become the theatre of man fi The reins of 
government, never held very tight on a wild frontier, were 
more than usually lax in this territory. The boundary be- 
- tween the two States, although agreed upon in 1779 by Penn- 
sylvania, and 1780 by Virginia, was not finally extended un- 
til 1785, when the counties in question were found to be com- 
prehended in the jurisdiction of the former state. To this 
_ slight extenuation of the outrage must be added the fact, that 
there were circumstances calculated to implicate the Mora- 
vians in the exasperating and heart-rending ravages of a 
| * Doddridge, 250. 
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savage enemy. These had filled the hearts of the soldiery 
with bitterness: many of them were men who had recently 
lost relations by the hands of the savages, several of the latter 
found articles.in the cabins of the Moravians, which had been | 
plundered from their own houses or those of their relatives. 
One man, it is said, found the clothes of his wife and children, © 
who had been murdered by the Indians but a few days before. 
They were still bloody; yet there was no unequivocal evidence 
that these people had any direct agency in the war. What- 
ever of our property was found with them had been left by © 
the warriors in exchange for the provisions which they too 
with them.” 


One cenclusive proof of the innocence of the Moravians is 


found in the fact, that “when attacked by our people, 


although they might have defended themselves, they did not. 
They never fired a single shot: They were prisoners and 
had been promised protection, and every dictate of justice 
and humanity required that their lives should be spared.” 

No doubt the frontier was festering under the wounds of — 
Indian barbarity; and that Indians were not thought entitled 


to the merey they had never shown to others. Still this is 


but slight extenuation, admitting at once the truth of a trans- 
action, which brands its perpetrators with indelible infamy. 
MANN BUTLER. 


Arr. 12—SLAVE EDUCATION. 


[As we remarked in our last, we do not conceive, that the objects of the Mes- 
senger would be promoted by a protracted controversy on the Slave question. 
We feel bound, however to insert the following reply from a respected cor- 
respondent to an article in a former number, Both sides have had an hearing, 


here the argument may fairly be dropped. We think most sincerely that no 


good can come from agitating the public mind on this subject. Such agitation 
only serves to excite passion, instead of leading to conyiction. Ep.) 


Mr. Epiror; 


As you have so courteously invited your contributors to 
furnish supplies for your valuable periodical upon so liberal a 
scale, I beg leave to offer a few remarks on an article in your 
last number, (May,) headed “Slave Education.” As I consider 
the subject fairly open to discussion, I trust no apology is 
needed for my differing in this case from our highly esteemed — 
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friend, whose name you have placed as the author, and shall 
therefore confine myself to the sentiments expressed. 
The position assumed as a truism, is—“that if to the Slave 
present freedom would be the means of improvement, present 
freedom is his right; but that if, in consequenceof his unfit- 
ness to use freedom aright, or because of laws that degrade 
the free black, present freedom would not be a means whereby 
_ he may improve, then it is not his right, nor is his master by 
any principle bound to free him.” And then we are referred 
for illustration to the cases of a little child, an ideot, and an 
insane person. | | | 
I have said, the position assumed as a truism, for the truism, 
if it be one, is however only assumed. But let us examine 
this assumption. Are the cases alleged at all parallel? Has 
the free-born child either been torn from his native home by 
violence or by fraud, or seized from the moment of his birth 


as an article of property! and in either case consigned to a — 


state of ignominious bondage—the very name for which ex- 
cites feelings of abhorrence in every humanized and pbilan- 
thropic mind. 

‘Has the free-born child been inured to tyrannical subjection, 
until his intellectual and moral powers have become obtuse and 
incapable of developement by such means as surrounded him. 

But the Slave has been thus treated in violation of all moral 
right,and these consequences—namely—the degradation and 
vitiation of his capacities and faculties have followed—the 
manifest injustice of which is undeniable. And now, are the 
deplorable evils and depravity of his condition to be urged as a 
justification of the criminal violations which have placed him 
in it—a pretext for denying in principle his right and prac- 
tically withholding it from him. 

Had the poor native African no right to freedom before 
he was seized as prey, manacled, and subdued by physical 
force—severed from the endearments which nature has im- 
planted in the breasts of her least tutored children—savage, 
though they may be—driven away like a mere animal—the 
sale and purchase of robbery, avarice, and treachery, to be 

ain resold in a foreign land as an article of mere merchan- 
dize! Thus far, however, reason and justice have at length 
_ been heard in favor of insulted humanity, and the whole civil- 
ized world have publicly avowed the infamous and detested 
traffic as outlawed robbery. 

O that none of her degenerate sons were still involved in 
the guilty occupation, and that our own favored land was not 
polluted with a similar abomination. | | | 
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But the child that is born a slave. Borna slave! And do 
we now need to go back and unlearn our very first lesson as 
American Republicans! ‘All men are born free, and equal! 
Are these truths? Or are they indeed “mere rhetorical flour. - 
ishes,” &c. If truths, then all men have itnborn—native— 
egual—rights; not circumstantial rights,but unalienable rights, 
rights which cannot be forfeited, or admit of deprivation, ex- 
cept by crime or physical impotency; and too sacred to be 
trampled on or treated with contumely. This question ought 
to be viewed independently of the color of a man’s skin; it is 
one which deeply concerns every white as every black skin 
man, and one which it might be thought had been settled long 
ago constitutionally in this country. 

The sable hue of the skin seems to have cast its shade over 
our perceptions of equity, and alienated reciprocity of feeling 
towards the American Slave. | 

But it would be apart from the character of your periodical, 
Mr. Editor, to consider this subject merely in its political 
bearings. Itclaims a highersanction. You have taken your 
stand on the avowal that there is one God, who is equally the 
Father of all men; consequently that all men are his children, 
and all are brethren, being “made” by him “of one blood.” 
You also avow that there is one Lord and Master, who is the ~ 
common Savior, whose redeeming principle is Love; that in 
the embrace of his salvation, there is no distinction of nation 
or condition—“of Jew or Greek, bond or free, but all are one.”’ 
That the great practical precept resulting from that principle 
is, “Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them.” | | | | 

Whatever endowments, capacities, faculties, or privileges 
the Creator has bestowed upon men as men, belong to human 
nature—to every individual human being, and are with respect 
to every other human being, clearly his right—his native, in- 
alienable right. And if the possession of them, consequently 
the free and voluntary ezercise of them, as well for his own 
immediate benefit, as also for their further developement and 
improvement; a right not dependent upon adventitious cir- 
cumstances, but consistent with his very being as a man; and 
of which he cannot be divested, but by a violation of the most 
sacred obligations of justice and humanity, and by an equal — 
violation of the Christian law of reciprocal fellow-feeling—the 
offspring of love—enjoined by the Savior upon his followers, — 
and which they acknowledge to be the Law of God. 

But with respect to “the fitness of the Slave for freedom”— 
who is to judge of that fitness? Js it to be supposed that the 
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strong impulses of avarice, of luxurious gratification and ease, 
the habit of tyrannic rule, which have already seared and ren- 
dered callous the moral] feelings of the slave-holder, would not 
continue to operate in misleading his judgment respecting the 
qualifications of the slave for using his freedom aright? That 
which to an impartial observer would indicate a manly ap- 
preciation of his own- powers, might be mistaken by such an 
one for a refractory and contumacious spirit. Debasing ser- 
vility is the quality that he prefers; the abjectness of which 
would most unlit him to exert the energies of a free man. 

_ Again, how is this fitness to be ascertained until it is brought 
to the test by putting him in possession of that freedom of his 
rational and moral powers. by this is not meant to place 
him out of the reach of the judicious and salutary restraints 
otf laws adapted to his peculiar circumstances; at most, it 
could be but partially discovered; and if a relaxation of the 
evils of thraldom, and a partial recognition of the claims of 


justice and humanity can produce such beneficial and gratify-_ 


ing results as those referred to in Cuba and some of the West 
India Islands, how much more may warrantably be expected, 
if such claims were fully and unreservedly acknowledged and 
conceded. 

It is irrelevant, however, to the main question, to represent 
the distinctive characteristic rights of a human being, those 
which constitute him man, as depending upon his acquired 
fitness or unfitness for his voluniary use of them—more espe- 
cially when that alleged incapacity is the result of flagrant 
wickedness. | | 

If we really wish to benefit the slave, and “to help him in 
his progress onward,” since the slave-holder’s possession of 
him has been obtained by roobery and outrage, or by some 
unjustifiable transmission—(and I contend that upon no other 
tenure can any human being hold another human being as 
property;) no length of time nor succession of transfers, how- 
ever often repeated, can give a just claim to that which was 
originally extorted by perfidy: and guilt. Nor can any such 
unjust seizure and detention, or anv subsequent transfer for 
an equivalent to such assumed claimant, cancel the slave’s in- 
destructible prior claim to himself as a human being. 

No—Justice and truth, as opposed to Pp and perfidy, 
are not mere Chameleon hues—-the God of Truth and Justice 
has engraven Eternal in theiz very essence. — 

If then we really wish to “benefit the slave, and to help him 
in his progress onward—thus illicitlysseized, and now most 
iniquitously detained in a degrading bondage, deprived of 
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his dearest, invaluable rights—let us first gain his confidence 
by doing an act of Justice—restore to him his rights—“his 
freedom of will and self-dependence, those essentials to ad- 
vancement in intellectual and moral progress and perfection;” 
and then, in furtherance of this righteous and philosophic 
purpose, appropriate and effective means will not be wanting, 
with those who sincerely afm to complete it. 

There need not be any division of feeling among those who 
are really zealous of putting an end to slavery. When the 
subject shall undergo a calm, temperate, deliberate, and 
thorough investigation—discerning and candid men might 
easily suggest practicable means adapted to carry on this 
work of justice and philanthropy. | | | 

Let a course of Legislation acting upon the whole popula- | 
tion, and fitted to raise the character of that multitude, be | 
persisted in, and let those that sway public opinion, give to it 
their weight, &c. as suggested by our respected friend. Let 
the attempt be but seriously and earnestly set about, and 
there need be no obstacle to retard a satisfactory adjustment 
of all difficulties. 3 

“It is in this faith” J speak “not as an agitator, or as 
wishing to excite in any, passion or unkind feeling,” but as a 
practical abolitionist—beginning with a Christian course to- 
wards the slave, by a recognition of the claims of justice— 
thinking the African a man “possessing the rights and _privi- 
leges of a man, and above all, the privilege of improvement;” 
which as no human being gave, so no human being, much 
less a Christian, should dare to take away or withhold from 


him. 
g of this subject which is too 


ut there is another bearing 
much kept out of sight, but which forms a very prominent 


and much deplored evil of slavery; ‘and that is the blighting 


influence which the operation of slave-holding throws back 
upon the moral perceptions and feelings of the slave-holder. 
The very possession of a fellow-man as property, while it: 
lowers in the scale of being the slave, and proportionally — 
elevates the slave-holder in his own estimation, checks his 
reciprocity of feeling towards him as a man, and substitutes a 


spirit of domineering usurpation, and that system of oppression, 
of coercion, of privation and prostration of spirit, which be- 


comes necessary in order to extort involuntary servitude, fos- | 
ters and strengthens the same overbearing impulse, until it 
predominates over all those which humanity, justice, con- 


_ science, and fellow-feeling suggests, and thus a reflex demo- 


ralizing influence operates in deteriorating and depraving the _ 
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character, realized in an obtuseness of moral discernment, 
and a callosity of humanized sympathies. I would therefore 
not the less cherish kind and compassionate feelings towards 
the morally alienated and deluded slave-holder; apart from 
his sinful. practices—his soul’s eternal good is, and must ever 
_ be, in a Christian estimate, an object of the same absorbing 

— as that of his injured, mentally and morally crushed 
slave. 

The abolition of slavery is, therefore, a consummation 
ardently and religiously to be desired, for the present and 


temporal, as well as for the future and eternal welfare of both 
slave-holder and slave. | i 


Arr. 13.—PHYSICAL THEORY OF ANOTHER LIFE. 


By the Author of Natural History of Enthusiasm. New 
York. 1536. 


Let men talk as much as they please on the duty of resting 
in unquestioning faith in the Scripture testimony to the reality of 
a future state and of the rashness of those who attempt by con- 
jecture and philosophic speculation, to look behind the veil of 
futurity, and catch some glimpses of the nature and occupation 
of the Spiritual being; there are few of .us who can refrain 
from such conjecture and speculation. Nor should we wish 
to refrain. We ought not to check any of the thoughts that 
wander through eternity. The trifles of the world around us 
so engross our attention—hope and fancy are so almost ex- 
clusively inspired by the glittering toys of earth, that it is a 
good thing to give the thoughts to the high theme of immor- 
tality, even if we expect to gain no new truths by such medi- 

tations. These speculations should not be called vain ima- 
ginings, which, even if they begin and end in mere imagina- 
tion, yet minister to the nobler aspirations of the soul, to “the 
— hope—the fond desire—the longing after immor- 
tality.” | 

But it is speaking rashly to say, that no real good—no new 
truth or illustration of truth, can come from such speculations. 
They may serve to make us the more realize our immortality, 
which even the firmest believer is little apt to realize in the 
bustle of the world and the tumult of passion and business, 
when its influence is most needed. They may serve to secure 
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to Christianity a ground of scientific argument, which infidel 
speculation has claimed, and heretofore almust exclusively oc- 
cupied as its own. They may serve, moreover, to shed some 
new lights on man’s spiritual nature—the great plan of the 
Universe, and perchance on some obscure intimations in the — 
inspired volume. But without forestalling our author by an- 
ee 0g | the utility of his speculations, let us look at the 
course of investigation and argument, which he pursues in his 
“Theory of another life.” 

The author (Isaac Taylor, the brother of Jane, he is now 
acknowledged to be) brings rare powers to the work. The 
author of “Natural History of nthusiasm,” “Fanaticism,” 
“Spiritual Despotism,” has a strictness of method, an exactness 
of logic, and a precision of style, that is not common among 
those, who have undertaken to discuss the mysteries of the 
spiritual world. We find in him no presumptuous assertions— 
no confounding of imagination with reason. He does not be- 
long to that class of minds, who have gravely debated the 
question, how many disembodied spirits can dance on the 
point of a needle, or whether angels can go from end to end 
without passing through the middle. He has none of that 
tiresome diffuseness—that garrulity that mark the pages of that — 
recent writer, who has sought to occupy the same ground; I 
mean Thomas Dick, in his “Philosophy of a Future State.” 
Mr. Taylor has a well-grounded faith in Revelation, which 
prevents his being deluded by the vagaries of false philosophy, 
and he unites to his faith an apparent depth of science, espe- | 
cially a knowledge of our bodily organization, and the strong 
connection between matter and mind, which is quite rare 
among Theologians, and those who undertake to speculate on 
spiritual things. He is spiritual enough to please a Sweden- 
borg, and at the same time enough of a materialist not to 
shock a Spurzheim. We think that we have now praised 


him enough, especially after having read his slur at Unitari- 
ans, in his “Saturday Evening.” However there is none of 


his dogmatism in the present work; nothing that any class of 
Christians, except perhaps some Universalists, could object to, 
or probably the old fashioned rigid orthodox, who scorn all the 
aid the gn of science can give to religious enquiry. It is 
the aim of the book not to prove the reality of a future state, 
but rather to enquire into the probable mode of future ex- 
istence. The author does not avoid such philosophical con- 
siderations, as tend to prove the soul’s immortality, yet he 
starts in his conjectures, by resting his faith in the Scriptural 
proof of it. | 
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Before proceeding to lay before our readers the author’s 
“Physical Theory,” we will first state his meaning of the word 
“physical,” and the two cautions which he deems it necessary 
to observe, and by observing which, he thinks to free himself 
from unwarrantable presumption. | | 

He uses the word “physical” in its wide and philosophical 
sense, as answering to the question “What is? What is there 
in the human body or in the human mind, or in the Universe 
around, which sheds any light on the future state of man, and 
what theory is rationally taught by this light?) These in sub- 
stance are the author’s questionings. Thus it will appear that 
he does not limit the term “physical” to the sensuous or ma- 
terial world, but extends it to the world of mind, in so far as 
the nature of mind can be Known in answer to the question 
“What is?”. 

lie thinks he cannot be charged with presumption so long 
as he guards himseif from the indulgence of the imagination, 
and in the second place, from the supposition, that any hypo- 
thesis, formed on a subject of this kind, how plausible soever 
it may seem, Is or can be, more than a rational conjecture; or 
that it can rightfully have any force in disturbing our religious 


convictions. 


We now proceed to state our author’s theory. We do it 
under the three heads, I. the future spiritual body. II. The 
transition of human nature from the animal to the spiritual 
body. III. Conjectures concerning the correlative constitution 
and reciprocal destinies of the material and spiritual universe. 

I. ruesPiriruaLBopy. Mr. Taylor’s view of the future being 
is such as entirely reconciles the contradiction between the 
materialist and the spiritualist. He starts with taking St, Paul’s 
afhrmation, as a preliminary consideration. 


‘“With the very hope of making an auspicious commencement, and with the 
view of starting from solid ground, so that wur first steps at least may be sure, 
we shall devote a page to apostolic affirmation, which indeed might serve as the 
text of our dissertation—‘There is,”’ says St. Paul, ‘ta natural body, and there is 
a SPIRITUAL Bopy:’’—the natural or animal first, and then the spiritual; and 
_ these, while agreeing in certain general conditions, are contrasted in some im: 

‘portant respects; yet both serve as the vehicle and instrument of the higher 
principle of our nature.” 


We are rejoiced to have the testimony of an approved or- 
thodox writer, in attestation of the folly of those, who con- 
sider the question of materialism and immaterialism, as im- 
portant to our Christian What matters it whether 
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the soul be material or immaterial, if so be it is immortal? 
What matters it whether the future being have an etherealized © 
material body, or be all spirit. Indeed if materialists and 
spiritualists would leave off their hot controversy, they would 
probably understand each other, and find that what the one 
called matter, the other considered as spirit, and thus the dis- 
pute would appear to be about a word. How many an igno-_ 
rant and furious dogmatist has hurled his anathemas against 
Dr. Priestley’s materialism, who, if he had taken the pains to 
read Priestley’s works, would find nothing to shock his opin-- 
ions, and be heartily ashamed of his attack on that illustrious 
philosopher and pure Christian. The controversy springs ~ 
from confounding materialism with sensualism, two things en-— 
tirely distinct, although so often confounded. A word from 
the author will plainly show his view:— | 


“Let it then be distinctly kept in view, that although the essential indepen- 
dence of mind and matter, or the abstract. possibility of the former existing apart 
from corporeal life, may well be considered as implied in the Christian scheme, . 
yet an actual incorporeal state of the human soul, at any period of its course, 1s 
not necessarily involved in the principles of our faith, any more than it is explicitly 
asserted. ‘This doctrine concerning what is called the immateniality of the soul, 
should ever be treated as a merely philosophical speculation, and as unimportant 
to our Christian profession. 

* * * * * 


“If the materialist is ready to admit, as he usually does, the divine existence 
and the pure spirituality of the divine nature, and if he professes to mean nothing 
more than that created minds are in fact always embodied, and that, apart from 
some material structure or animal organization there is no consciousness or activity, 
then, and in this sense understood, materialism becomes a doctrine of little or no 

‘importance to our faith as Christians, for it may consist well enough with what is 
affirmed in the scriptures concerning the immortality of man, the resurrection, the 
intermediate state, and the existence and agency of invisible orders.” 


After stating his faith in two species of corporcity, destined 
for man, according to the apostle’s affirmation: the first, that 
of our present animal and dissoluble organization, which we 
share in all its conditions, with the irrational, sentient tribes 
around us: and the second and future spiritual structure, ln- 
perishable, and endowed with many higher powers and de- 
sirable prerogatives, the writer pursues his enquiry into the 
essential conditions of corporeity:— | 


‘Now having the sanction of this inspired affirmation of these two kinds of cor- 
oreity, and intending to inquire concerning the probable prerogatives of the future 
uman body; it is natural that we should first state what appear to be the essential | 

conditions of corporeity, whether animal or spiritual, so that before we come to 
ask wherein the spiritual body shall excel the animal body, we may understand 
what it is in which the two must be supposed to agree.” ees | 
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_1. Under the head Srirrtuat Bopy, we state the author’s 
view of the conditions of corporeity, whether animal or sji- 
ritual, We quote the introduction to chapter IV. 


‘The blending of mind and matter in the bodily structure of the sentient and 
rational orders, we may be assured is a method of procedure which, if it be not 
absolutely indispensable to the final purposes of the creation, subserves the most 
important ends, aud carries with it consequences such as will make it the geneval, 
if not the universal law of all finite natures, in all woglds. <A little attention to 
what is involved in the idea of corporeal existence wtll incline us to beheve that it 
is the basis of intellectual activity—of moral agency, and of communion or social- 


itv among intelligent orders.” 


This very interesting chapter closes with a summary of 
what are deemed essential conditions of Body, whether ani- 
mal or spiritual. We quote a paragraph so as not to lose the 
thread of discourse:-— ’ 


‘In thus naming what appear to be the common conditions or prerogatives of 
corporeal existence, whcther natural or spiritual, we of course do not include any 
adjunct of the present lite whch makes part of our animal organization merely, 
and which may readily be conceived of as dropped along with the perishable 
body. After setting olf all temporary faculties of the body, and which are sub- 
servient only to the well being of the animal structure itself,—to its preservation, 
or to its reproduction,—we reach those properties or consequences of the corporeal 
constitution which are directly subservient to the mind, and which therefore may, 

-on good grounds be regarded as belonging to corporeity, abstractedly, and as 
likely to attach to the future spiritual body. Such, manifestly, are—the occupation 
of place, or a relationship to space and extension—the eonsciousness of equable mo- 
tion, or a knowledge of time—the consciousness of the propertics of matter, or sen- 
sution—an active power over matter, to originate motion—the susceptibility of ima- 
ginative emotions, and of mixed moral sentiments—and a defined recognizable indi- 
ciduality. 
‘Besides these properties or consequences of the corporeal union of mind and 
matter, as above described, others of a more abstruse kind might be named, 
which affect the process of reasoning; but it may be better to contine ourselves, at 
present, to what is the most simple and indisputable, and especially as fit opportu- 
nities will arise, in pursuing our inquiry, for adverting to some of these most intri- 
- cate subjects. In truth a strict analysis of our mental operations would hardly 
leave one free froin a reasonable supposition of being extensively modified by the 
interaction of mind and body, or of being what it is in consequence of the depend- 
‘ence of the mind upon the organization and functions of the brain. It is so with 
the memory, with the association of ideas, with the power of attention, with the 
processes of comparison, calculation, and reasoning, and with the inventive faculty, 


and the perception of analogies.” 


2. We now goon toconsider our author’s theory of the 
prerogatives of spiritual corporeity, as compared with animal 
organization, | 

The first probable prerogative of the spiritual body—free 
motion in space—may be stated in these words:— 


_ “The first article then of our hypothesis concerning the future spiritual body, 
involves nothing more than an extension of a power now actually exerted by the 
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mind, and which is easily conceived of as set free from its muscular restrictions, 
in such a manner as should allow of locomotion by simple volition, as well as of 
the power to put external masses in. movement. Nevertheless, inasmuch as a 
corporeal structure must involve the limitations that attach necessarily to matter, 
it may well be suppdsed that this locomotive faculty, how wide soever its range, 


will yet be a force related to other forces, and counterpoised by a definite resist- 


anee—it will have its calculable velocity, and its limit which it will not-pass.” 


The second supposed prerogative of the Spiritual Economy 
consists in the enlargement of the power over the chemical 
affinities of matter:— | 


‘‘ Animal life, in its various functions,—that mysterious energy which we name, 
but can never define, and never expose to view, may perhaps consist in the power 
of mind over such of the properties gf matter as may be made available for the 
special purposes of animal organization. Mind, incorporate, unconsciously indecd, 
but as directed bv the creative energy, combines or dissolves, takes up or rejects, 
the elements with which it comes in contact, and thus lives, if we might so speak, 
by its own discretive act. Now this same power over the chemical atlinities of 
matter, may, like the power of the mind over masses of matter, be enlarged in 
another state. But we leave this conjecture and pass on.”’ 


The third prerogative of the Spiritual Economy may be 
supposed to be an enlargement of the power of the senses, and 
the acquisition of new senses:— | 


“Our principle is—That Perception is, at present, a circumscribed faculty; and 
we confidently anticipate an era when it shall throw off its confinements, and con- 
verse at large with the material universe, and find itself familiarly at hom? im the 
height and breadth of the heavens. 

‘The five senses, we have said may be regarded as limiting the percipient 
faculty, not merely as to the amount or extent of the impressions we receive, but in 
regard also to the kinds of sensation which the mind might be inherently capable 
of admitting. By the means of these senses we become acquainted with some 
few of the propertics of matter; but it is only a few, and the intimate researclies 
of our modern physical science leave no room to doubt that there are many 
agencies in activity about us. which, although they make themselves known in 
their ultimate consequences, are not directly cognizable either by the eye, the ear, 
the touch, the taste, or the smell. The external world, as at present perceptible 
to man, in five species, may, to other sentient natures, be perceptible in twenty, 


or in tifty kinds. If the mind may know the difference of hot and cold, hard and 


soft, loud or harsh and melodious, red and yellow, sweet and bitter; it may dis- 
criminate other differences, or qualities that belong to matter, or every other such 
quality. In truth it is more “easy to conceive of the mind as conversant with all” 
properties of the external world, than as conversant with some, while it is insensi- 
ble to others. Mind, as we have said, must be natively conscious of the vibratory, 
emanative, and ‘pungent powers of the external world; but if so, then we may 
assume that it only needs to be freed from the husk of animal organization, to know 
on all sides, and perfectly, that which now it knows at points only, and in an 
abated degree. ‘The ancient philosophy supposed there to be four elements, or 
perhaps a fifth; but we now reckon fifty; in like manner, as now we think of five 
species of perception, hereafter we may become familiar with a hundred or 4 
thousand.” | 


In conjecturing the fourth of these probable prerogatives, 
the writer ceases to consider the powers that relate to. the 
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correspondence of the mind with the external world, and goes 
on to consider those expansions, or new adjustments of the 
corporeal structure, the eflect of which would be to confer 
advantage upon the mind itself, in relation. to the e€ercise of 
its intellectual and moral faculties. .The first of the class of 
prerogatives, and the fourth advarftage of the spiritual econo- 
my is conjectured to be an, @xlargement of the power of 


menor VE 
| é 

“The memory, even in its present state, and affected a3 it is by the conditions 
of animal life, might be brought near to the perfection we have supposed (and in a 
few recorded instances it has been) if it were absolutely exempted from the acci- 
dental obstructions arising from the turgid f the cerebral vessels—a flaceid 
state of the cerebral substance—a slight, ression—a confusion connected 
with derangement of the digestive organs, the Ile. The spiritual body, 
then, in itself indestructible and exempt from the liabili:y to animal decay, may 
allow the mental faculty to spread itself —— the full;—or as if an inscription, 
which heretofore had been committed to a leaf, or papyrian scroll, was now trans- 
ferred to a fair and ample surface of Parian marbie. ” 


The fifth of these supposed prerogatives is the freedom from 
the bodily infirmities and casual associations that interrupt the 
proper current of thought: 


“How vast would be the power so obtained! The minJ in some such manner 
advantaged, and set free from the chain that forbids it to move faster, or further 
at a time than the pulpy substance which fills the cranium, can bear, would in- 
stantly assume its proper and its essential vitality, and would work, day and night, 
regardless of rest. Under the present constitution of human nature, the mind 
might be compared to an Arabian escort, attending a caravan, which, with its 
cumbrous bales, and its sick and infirm, drags its weary length a stage or so 
daily; but only release this escort from its charge, and it starts olf, nor can hardly 


the winds overtake it.”’ 


The sizth probable advantage of the Spiritual Economy is 
the power of carrying on several mental operations simulta- 


neously:— 


“The mind thus set at large, would probably lay aside entirely its habit of 
attending to things by turns, or in succession, or as if it were traversing @ (te, 
and would, if we might use the figure, bring a broad percipient surface into con- 
tact with broad surfaces, and would act and feel at all points at once. It must be 
in some such manner, if ever, that the human mind will attain a comprehensive 
- knowledge of the highest and most momentous truths:—it is thus, if at all, that it 
will become qualified to reason satisfactorily concerning the principles of the 
divine government; and thus, if ever, that instead of building up and pulling 
down, with a fruitless iteration, its systems of theology, because so:nething essen- 
tial is always found to have been omitted, that it shall build, and bind what it 
builds, and so make some real progress in knowing the Infinite Perfection.” 


The seventh of the supposed advantages is an intuitive per- 
ception of abstract truths, even of a complicated kind:— 
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‘‘Let it be assnmed that, in another stage of our existence, we shal] be freed from 
the different operose methods of calculation and a and be endowed with 
the power of intuitively perceiving all the properties and conditions, as well of 
mathematical as of metaphysical entities:—the mind, not made indolent by this 
advantage, would start forward, as from an advanced position, and move on with 
rapidity toward new and higher ground. Master of all actual and possible rela- 
tions, affecting space, time, matter, number, and al»stract being; relations it could 
not consent to leave unknown in the rear, the mind would proceed to inquire con- 
cerning the perfections of the Infinite Nature, toward which (there is no doubt) 
all virtuous intelligences must be tending with an irresistible impulse when once 
it is directly opened to their meditations. In the present world we pursue the 
inferior order of abstract truths, because these comprise the only species of abso- 
lute perfection that comes within our range; but when a still higher, and a vastly 
higher and more excellent species of truth—truth combining all intrinsic attrac- 
tions, and all practical inferences, shall invite our inquiry, then must it take the 
supremacy that belongs to it; and we@hall feel the advantage of being able to dis- 
miss, as familiarly understood or digeerned, all inferior principles.” 


The eighth probable prerogative of the Spiritual Corporeity, 


according to our author, consists of a new faculty of communi- 
cation:— | 


‘The substitution therefore of some new and more direct, or real means of 
communication between raind and mind, woul2 not merely place the social econo- _ 
my on a more sure, elevated, and happy ground; but would, by its indirect conse- 
quences, involve very i:mportant advantages to the mind in its own operations. 
Every thing would come before us as fresh, and real, and substantial, if our im- 


perfect and artificial synilols were displaced by a means of expression essentially 
true and perfect.” | 


The ninth and last of these supposed prerogatives consist in 
having a corporeal structure that shall be the instrument of the 
mind; a word on this point from our author:— 


“The present animal body, although justly considered as the instrument and 
auxiliary of the mind, is very far from being merely such, but on the contrary, has 
its proper interests; and these are of so peremptory a sort as often to prevail abso- 
lutely over those of the mind. But now we assume it as probable, that the future 
corporeal structure, whether it be ethereal or palpable, shall be the INSTRUMENT 
OF THE MIND, and nothing else, that it shall purely have no organic welfare to 
provide for; and in a word, that it shall, in the strictest sense, be the servant of 


the intellectual and moral nature; just as the hand, the foot, or the eye is the ser- 


3. In reviewing the several particulars above stated of the 
physical theory of another life, the question naturally presents 
itself, what is the probability of future happiness or misery in- 
volved in this theory. The author adverts to each particular 


singly, with the view of showing more in detail, that each of 


these points of supposed advantage—each conjectural prero- 
gative of the spiritual body stands evenly balanced between 
happiness and suffering, as a means of augmenting indifferently 
the one or the other. We can only state the conclusion of 
the chapter on this subject:— | 
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“Our conclusion then is (as stated at the commencement of this digressive 
chapter) that alitiough we may reasonably anticipate certain enhancements of the 
_ powers of human nature to tae place in the future stage of its progress, yet that 
none of those addions or improvements necessarily involves an increase of hap- 
piness; but on the contrary, isin itself as likely to bring with it an intensity of 
suffering. ‘The question, therefere, whether we are to be MoRE Happy in another 
world than at present, or less so, must be determined by reasons that are to be 
sought for altogether trom a different quarter. Any PHYSICAL THEORY of another 
life must leave this anxiety just where it found it.” 


4. As our fourth point under the general head—Spiritual 
Body, we marked a passage or two from the chapter on the 
probable point of contrast between the animal and the spiritual 
body, in the principle of thetr construction respectively:— 


‘We assume then in the first place, that the apparent import of some passages 
and phrases of scripture tend to suggest the belief that the die of human nature, 
as to its forms and figure, is to be used again in a new world. Partly on the 
ground of inferences from general principles, and partly on the strength of partic- 
ular assertions, we suppose that the fair and faultless paradisaical model of human 
beauty and majesty, which stood forward as the most illustrious instance of cre- 
ative wisdom—the bright gem of the visible world—this form, too, which has 
been borne and consecrated by incarnate deity—that it shall at length regain its 
forfeited honors, and once more be pronounced “very good;”’ so good as to forbid 
its being superseded; on the contrary, that it shall be reinstated and allowed, after 
its long degradation, to enjoy its birthright of immortality.” 


In speaking of another point of contrast, the author has 
some very striking and philosophical remarks, the purport ol 
which we barely hint at, and refer the reader to chap. X1. 


“Our hypothesis is then, that the spiritual body and the future mode of human 
existence, shall give evidence (not so clearly given in the present world) of an 
absolute supremacy in relation to the primary laws of the creation, such as affords 
rvoin for highly complex adaptations of elements and principles within the sita- 
plest structures.” | 


_ JI. Having spoken of the supposed characteristics of the 
spiritual body, we now follow our author in his view of the 
Transition of Human Nature from the Animal to the Spiritual 
Corporeity. 

He considers this transition to be a natural not a mira- 
culous event. He considers that the corporeal renovation of 
our human nature may propeily be regarded as an established 
part of the great order of the material and sentient universe, 
or as a natural transition, although it is associated in our 
minds with religious ideas only, “and so shares the faterofa 
class of impressions, which, alas! with most men are no the 
most constant or substantial.” After speaking of the innu- 
merable analogies gathered from the processes of the animal 
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and vegetable world as illustrating the expectation of a future | 
life, while the irresistible impulses and instincts of the human 
mind—moral, as well as intellectual, support it, he asks— 
always being careful to state revelation, as the great founda- 
tion of his hope, and that he looks fur another life, not as a> 


theorist, but as a believer:— 7 


“What sound principle of philosophy then forbids our looking at the human 
epecies as the chief of the terrestrial tribes, and then inferring that the sum of 
human instincts, impressions, expectations, and opinions (taken at large) consti- 
tuting as they do the elements of our constitution, the parts of our nature are to 
be held infallible indications of what awaits the species and as physically prophetic 
of its destiny! Our present argument 1s reducible to a very few words, or toa 
_ syllogism that contains its own demonstretion. Man, we affirm, is to undergo a 
metamorphosis, and is to pass on to another stage of existence—because, by the 


constitution of his mind, he expects to do so.”” 


While on this topic, it would be in place for the author to 
ive his view of the mode of transition from the mortal to the 
immortal, or his doctrine of resurrection. But this would 
require his going into the field of Biblical interpretation, 
which he expressly avoids in this work. - He however cicariy 
intimates his opinion on this point. | 
There are three views in general of the transition to the 
immortal world. I. Some maintain that the soul is in its 
own essence immaterial and indestructible, and must of cour-<e 
rise immediately into a new state of being, wien the body 
dies. 2. Otners hold that the soul is material, and will be 
raised up witha the body, by a miracle, at the last day. 3. A 
third class* maintain, that the soul has a new body given it 
after death—that the decaying frame engenders a new and 
more ethereal body, according to the analogy of some of those 
transformations, which we see in the vegetable and animal 
world. The work before us seems to unite something of 
these three opinions. With the first opinion the author be- 
lieves, that at no time will the soul cease to exist—with the. 
second opinion he believes, it will not be endued with the 
fullpower of its immortal faculties, till the general resurrec- 
(ion, but will exist in a sort of quiescent condition in an inter- 
mediate state—and with the third opinion, he believe it will 
be clothed with a new body, that shall be in many respects 
allied to the former one, and perhaps engendered by it. 
There is much striking remark, and much that conflicts 
with popular prejudice in the chapters on the survivance of 


* For a statement of the third opinion, so as to make it harmonize with accounts 
of suspended animation, and scripture miracles, see a very interesting paper in vol. 
I of Miss Martineau’s Miscellanies. | | 7 
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indivilual character and moral consciousness in a future 
state, and on the future employment of the faculties. But we 
can only quote the concluding passage, and then pass on to the 
most interesting portion of the work—the conjectures con- 


cerning the construction and destination of the natural and 
spiritual Universe: | 


“We conclude, then, first, that the substitution of spiritual for animal corporeity, 
leaves the probabilities of increased happiness or misery evenly balanced; second- 
ly, that the transition of human nature from one mode of physical existence to 
another, shall not of i/se/f affect the moral sentiments, or personal character; 
thirdly, that emotions and passions, whether benign or not, shall probably be far 
more intense in the future state, than they are at present; and fourthly, that the 
active principles of our nature, and our intellectual habits, such as they are now 
in traimyyg, shall, in the future life, come into actual use.” 


ITI. Tre Corretative Constreerion AND RECIPROCAL Des- 
TINATION OF THE MATERIAL AND SpiriruaL Universe. After 
the conclusion just stated, this new subject is introduced im 
an introductory chapter:— | 3 


‘The above-named conclusions bring our theory of another life to its intended 
issue, so far as itis to be drawn from a consideration of the present structure of 
human nature, bodily and mental; but it remains (if it be reasonable and practica- 
ble to do so) to pursue the indication of facts and of analogies, in relation to the 3 
- great scheme, material and spiritual, in the midst of which this human nature is 
evolving its destinies. In other words, we now wish to give some sort of hypo- 
thetical consistency to the several elements of our conceptions, in thimking of a 
- future life, as related to the theatre upon w.iich it Is to take its course.” 


The introductory chapter concludes with a summary and the 
a@mnouncement, that there are three general conjectures on the 
subiect of which it treats. | 

The first of these conjectures we just glance at through the 
author’s words;— 


“Flaving before us the assumed (and the attested fact) that there are now in the 
universe two great classes of rational heings, both corporeal, but the corporeity 
of one dissoluble, and that of the other incorruptible; and then taking a glance at 
the great sidereal economy, consisting as it does of two classes of bodies, the one 
subordinate to, and wholly dependent upon the other; and this other adapted to a 
much higher mode of existence than the former, the supposition almost forces itself 
vpun us that, while the planets are the places of aninial organization, and the 
schools of initiation to ali rational orders, the sun, of cach such system is the 
abode and home of the higher and ultimate spiritual corporeity, and the centre of 
assembly for those who have passed the preliminary era upon the lower ranges of 
creation.” | 


This conjecture, the author values cheaply, whatever may 
be the pretensions of the hypoitiicsis. ile goes on to state 
| 24 
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another, which may equally well consist with what we are 
hound to believe on better evidence. © | 

‘| he second conjecture, as far as we understand it, resein- 
bles the Swedenborgian* idea of the spiritual world. We 
only state the conjecture generally, and leave the interesting © 
details of the chapter—the remarks on apparitions and demoni- 
acal possession, for the perusal of the reader who feels interest 
enough in the subject to procure the book: fe 


“But now we are to hold in abeyance, or altogether to exclude the conjecture — 
above stated concerning the material universe, as adapted to sustam three orders 
of intelligent beings; and on the contrary, shall assume that suns aud planets alike. - 
and all worlds, visible and palpable, are the theatres of animal life merely; aud 
whatever species may inhabit these spheres, are subject to decay and corruption. _ 

This suposed, then our second conjecture is—That, within the tield occupied 
by the visible and ponderable universe, and on all sides of us there 1s existing and 


- moving another element, fraught with another species of life—corporeal indeed, 


and various in its orders, but not open to the cognizance of those who are con- 
fined to the conditions of animal organizaiion—not to be seen, nor to be heard, — 
nor to be felt by man. We here assert, and insist upon, the abstract possibility 
that our five modes of perception are partial not universal, means of knowing 
what are around us; and that as the physical sciencgs furnish evidence of the 
presence and agency of certain powers of nature which elude the senses, except 
in some of their remote effects, so are we denied the right of concluding that we 
are conscious of all-real existence within our sphere.” AS 


In chap. XVII. which contains this second conjecture, there. 
are some very interesting inquiries concerning the functions 
of the brain, which we advise all those people to read, who 
think the science of phrenology leads to materialism, or to 
sensualism, as many of its friends and enemies seem to sup- 
pose. But we must not iinger here, but pass on to, 

Tie third conjecture, which is thus briefi ystated—. © 


“In our first conjecture it was supposed that room might be made for the several 
ranks of being—whether animal or spiritual, within the bounds, and upon the 


stage of the visible universe. ‘The second, involved the belicf of an invisible 


economy, suffused throughout the visible creation, and constituting that higher 
svstein toward which the rational orders of the lower and visible world are tendiny. ~ 
But our third conjecture embraces the remote revolutions of Time, and supposes 
(without however denying, what we are not at liberty’to deny, namely, the reality 
of an unseen spiritual economy) that the visible universe, replete every where with 
various forms of animal life, is to fill one period only in the great history of tie 


* They who join in the common ridicule of the Adsttints of Swedenborg, show 
their own folly and ignorance of the doctrines. No one can read the German 
Baron's Treatise on Heaven and Hell, without admiring the fair fabric, which he 
rears, and lamenting, that he should assert the beautiful speculations of a won- 
drous spiritually philosophy, as so many heaven-revealed dogmas. He probab'y 
mistook his own speculations for realities. His mind was like a diseased optic 
nerve—the imagined idea so strongly impressed, as to cause belief in a cor- — 
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moral system, and that it is destined, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eve, to 
disappear, and to return to its nihility, giving place to new elements, and to new 
and higher expressions of onmipotence and intelligence.” 


Those shallow dogmatists of infidelity who meet all such 
ideas by the assertion of the necessary eternity of matter in 
its present modes, may well listen to the happy, though not 
original view of the possible nature of matter, that is given in 
the chapter just quoted from. 

These three conjectures are not irreconcilable: 


“The suppositions we have followed in the three preceding chapters, although 
separable and independe@Rt, are not irreconcilable, but on the contrary, may well 
consist one with the othe¥,or may each be true in part. ‘Thus it may be the fact, 
that the widely dissimilar pAvsical condition of the solar and the planetary surfaces, 
as adapted to the support of living species, may, In our own system, and in others, 
constitute a ground of broad distinction as to the modes of existence severally 
found there, and that while “the planetary species, of all ranks, are necessarily 
corruptible, and mortal, and are permanent only by reproduction, the solar species 
may enjoy an Petey srmnag 4 and even if liable to transformations, may 
yet be exempt from disSOlution. Or if we scruple to admit this bold conjecture, 
in its whole extent, yet it ig,almost impossible to resist the belief, first, that the 
father world of the systemy Itself the fountain of light, heat, and vital energy, is 
vastly more than a deseg§e—a naked and terrible wilderness of tempestuous com- 
bustion; and secondly, , If actually peopled with various orders, the physical 
law of their life is more cellent than that which prevails in the planets. ‘The 
known and visible physical diiference between the sun and the planets, goes near 
to making it certain, that the powers of life in the one must be more steadily 
balanced, where stimulus is perpetual, than where it is intermittent. 

At the same time, and while it is supposed that palpable and visible organiza- 
tion, whether mortal or immortal, makes its home upon the surfaces of the solar 
and planetary bodies, it may be quite true (nor indeed, without doing violence to 
the language of scripture, can we believe otherwise) that each world, of every 
system, includes, or is surrounded by, invisible orders, of several species, ranks, 
and qualities; corporeal indeed, but imponderable, and attached to an element not 
open to cognizance by the animal senses. ‘This belief, considered as a matter of 
philosophy, and not of religion or faith, needs only that our notions of the corpo- 
real part of the mental con$titution should be defined and cleared up a little 
m@ge, and it would then take its place among truths imperfectly known, but ratioh- 
_aily admitted; and it might receive enlargement and confirmation by means of a 
“more exact attention to innumerable facts that have been suffered to pass unno- 
ticed. On this subject something will be advanced in the next and concluding 
chapter,» | 

But while the actual universe, as now constituted, is supposed to include capital 

inequalities of the corporeal economy, and to have its local distributions of life— 
life corraptible, and life inco:ruptible, and also to comprise within each locality the 
difference of palpable and impalpable corporeity, it may yet be true (and the ap- 
parent meaning of the inspired writings conveys the belief) that the entire framte- 
work of nature has its limited era, and shall, after fulfilling an introductory pur- 
pose in the great scheme of the creation, give place to a new and a higher order 
of things, and to a construction of elements such as shall better consist with those 
ultimate moral ends for the sake of whigh all things are. “We,” according to the 
divine promise, ‘look for a new heaven and a new earth, wherein is to dwell 
righteousness.’ 

: = may our three conjectures be composed, and made to consist, one with 
the Other.” | 
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The chapter, in which this last passage occurs, contains 2 — 
statement of the doctrine of analogy, on which these conjec- 
tures are based, and some sublime views of the great astreno- 
mical structure of the Universe. Whatever we may think of 
the wisdom of his particular conjectures, we cannot ridicule 
the principles of analogy on which the-author bases his con- 
jectures. * | | 

We now ask, in closing, what is the usr of such specula- 
tions, as those in which we have followed our author. Can 
any good come out of them, orare they to be laid on the same 
shelf with the vagaries of the angelic and seraphic Doctors of 
the middle ages! Certainly no one can read the book we 
have been considering, and callit ridiculous. Every where are 


- seen traces of a philosophical mind, great scientific observation, 


and closeness of thought. But we go yet farther, and main- 
tain the utility of these meditations, as we hinted in the begin- 
of this review. | | 

irstly, I remark we should not think sfightly of the light 
which such inquiries may shed upon actual science—the sci- 
ence of the material universe, and the ndture and destiny of 
the human mind. Why not carry the prifciples of analogy, 
which are so mighty in the higher pursuits science, into our 
inquiries into the great structure of the universe? And why 
not apply that same principle of observation and induction, 
which have wrought such wondrous results in the common 
natural sciences, into the science of mind? Why not have a 
Natural History of mind in all the manifestations, whether in 
animal instinct or human reason. Let us have our physiology 
of minds—although Linneus may refrain from the classifyin 
of beings that have no teeth: let us have our physical men 
philosophy—that science which is to be formed not merely 
by the analysis of our personal consciousness, but also by 
studying “those often recurrent varieties of mental conforma- 
tion (within the human system) which assume. very nearly 
the distinctness and regularity, that constitute specific differ- 
ences, and which might properly give rise to a classification 
by orders, genera and species.” We believe that such en- 
quiries, if carried out, would result, if not in a satisfactory 
science, certainly in the termination of many disputes, that 
have agitated the philosophical ond religious world. We be- 
lieve that the materialist would be led to give up his too com- 
mon sensualism, and that the spiritualist would. think less of 
his dreamy immaterialism; and that both would come to our 
author’s conclusion;— 


* See a remarkable discourse of Dr. Wayland on the Science of Analogy. 
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‘‘Man we believe to be immortal (revelation apart) not because his mind ts sepa- 
rable from animal organization; but because his intellectual and moral constitution 
is such as to demand a future development of his nature. Why should that which 

Is: Immaterial be indestructible! None can tell us; and on the contrary, we are 
free to suppose that there may be immaterial orders, enjoying their hour of ex- 


istence, and then returning to nihility.” 


But even if no satisfactory scientific results can be attained 
by such enquiries, yet the very statement of the doctrine of 
hnmortality in scieutilic form, and the surrounding it with the 
probabilities of scientific conjectare, will recommend the docs 
trine to many miads, who would otherwise pass it by in ne- 
glect or unbelief. | 
Yet further, such meditations, properly conducted, tend to 
bring about the union of science with religion. ‘The modern 
discoveries in astronomy and other branches of knowledge, 
have led many to suppose, that Christianity is to be shakeu 
from its power by the consequences of these discoveries. 
Doubtless such would be the case, if the champions of religion 
now-a-day followed the example of the Romish church to- 
wards the first promulg:tors of just notions of the universe. 
But on the contrary, we may fairly expect with our author, 
that bv the turning of thoughtful minds, again and again to 
the subject, a happy coalescence of all great truths—physical 
and religious—wili at length be brought about, and such as 
shall tend powerfully to enhance the serious influence of the 
latter, and sha!l accelerate the general prevalence of piety— 
the piety of the scriptures. God speed the day towards which 
we are told tne human mihd is in actual progress—*the dav, 
when all truths shall be one, there shail be one phi/osophy and 
one religion.” God's blessing rest upon all who strive to 
hasten the dawn of that glorious day! We rank Mr. Taylor 
among thisnumber. We say of this whole band of philoso- 
phic Christians, the words of a writer who herseli will share 
semething of the blessing she pronounces. “Never will due 
honor be withheld from the first percipients and promul!gators 
of truth. Those who have witnessed the betrothment of 
philosophy with religion, and woo keep their lamps burning 
for the marriage, shall be the first to join in the nuptial re- 
joicings, and to interpret the epithalamium, which, sung by the 
cuardian spirits of humanity, shall echo from earth to heaven.” 
- These contemplations on the natural and spiritual uni. 
verse, must at Jeust afford sublime themes for cevout con- 


templation, and teach the too earth-bound spirit to realise the 


eternal world as being as simply natural and true, as this 
world of land and water, trees and houses, with wiijch we now 
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have tode. That this happy influence must flow from thence 
cannot be gainsayed. Nor need we fear, that the soul will 
be lead to vain imaginations, and be absorbed in mystic con- 
templation of the heavenly world. “HKarth is too much with 
us” to allow any such mystic engrossment of the thoughts — 
in these utilitarian days. Nor can any meditations be called 


merely or wrongly imaginative, which are the means of calling 


forth and lifting up those aspirations, those longings, those 
immortal instincts, whith are the deepest seated in the soul, 
and the greatest assurance of the highest realties—the reali- 
ties of the eternal life. | | 

But let us bear well in mind, that without the spiritual life 
in the soul, or the life of the higher affections, all philosophical 


-speculation—all mystic dreaming, on the glories of a future 


state, will not enable us truly to realize the eternal world. 
The spirit only knoweth the things of the spirit. We must 
live the eternal life, if we would truly realize it. It is not 
merely a future state, but a state that may now be entered | 
upon. Sothe scriptures represent it. They call on man now 
to live the eternal life—now to live for God and for duty, and 
to breathe the spiritof heaven. This spirit is the living light 
which Jesus promises to his followers. The light of immortal- 
ity shall dwell in them and shine on their present pathway. 


“It shall keep theirfeet from falling, and their souls from death.” 
Cincinnati. | Ss. 0. 


Note. <Any one who wishes to carry these speculations farther, is referred to 
Dick’s Philosophy of a Future State. 7 
_ Carmichael’s Essay on such Physical Considerations as are connected with 
Man’s Ultimate Destination; the Essential-Constitution of Superior Beings; and 
the presumptive Unity of Nature. 

Dr. Channing’s Easter Sermon on the Future Life. | ae: 
‘ We were going to refer also to some distinguished sermons of Rev. Dr. Palfrey, 


on this subject. which were delivered before the members of Harvard University, 
but we believe these were never published. 
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Art. 14.—MONTHLY RECORD. OCTOBER, 1836. 


Western Coutece or Tracuers. This Association held 
its Annual Convention at Cincinnati, the first week of Octo- 
ber. Its important bearings on the great cause of Education 
in the West, it is needless here to enlarge upon. We pro- 
pose only to give a hasty sketch of such of its lectures and 
debates as we were happy enough to attend. 

The Introductory Lecture was by Rev. Dr. Wilson, of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati. We listened to him 
With great interest, for it was the first opportunity we ever 
enjoved of knowing any thing of the mind of the impeacher of 
Dr. Beecher’s orthodoxy, and the great champion of Old 
School Presbyterianism. His subject was the desirableness 
and practicability of a system of universal Education. In 
dwelling upon its practicability, ne rather aimed at the need- 
less object of proving, that all men are susceptible of education, 
instead of considering the means of making education universal. 
The lecture seemed to us quite sensible in general, We 
marvelled at the novelty of one of the author’s ideas, and the 
honest enthusiasm with which he maintained it—the proba- 
bility of the English becoming the Universal Language. It 
seems to us quite as absurd to think of destroying all tho-e 
varieties of speech, which are so expressive of, and appropriate 
to the respective national characters, as it would be to think of 
conforming the costume of inhabitants of the difierent zones | 
to one model, or (yet more absurd) to hope to reduce the 
various creeds of the Christian church to the standard of the 
Westminster Confession. Nothing short of that same vio- 
lence which diffused the Koran and the Arabic, can make the 
English Bible the Bible of Christendom. 

On the evening of the same day, there was quite an inter- 
esting debate, at which we were not present, on the expedi- 
ency of making the Bible a text book in schools. The debate 
was interesting, on account of the various characters who 
took part in it. Bishop Purcell of the Catholic church, Dr. 
Wilson, Rev. Alexander Campbe!l], and Alexander Kinmont, * 
a Swedenborgian, took part. Dr. Wilson, we understand, ob- 
jected to having translations of the Bible made—he thought 
the English should be taught the heathen, according to his 
dream of a Universal Language, above stated. Bishop Pur- 
cell objected to our English version, as being erroneous: he 
thought the Vulgate the only correct version. He maintained 
however, that not the whole Bible, but selections from the 
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moral precepts chiefly, should be taught in schools. In this 
latter point, has not the Bishop the right of the matter? | 
What good can children derive from reading some parts of | 
the Old Testament, or from drawling mechanically through 
the Epistles—the Epistle to the Romans, for instance? . 
The best thing we listened to during the session, was Alex- 
ander Campbell’s Lecture on the importance of uniting moral 
with intellectual culture. A more important subject could 
not be selected. Men seem to think, that the intellect is the 
whole of the mind—they forget that the sentiments are the 
more important part—that all great and good action must 


originate in the heart, where the active impulses dwell—that 


all high and pure thoughts have their life from the inspiration 
of the affections, in short, that mere intellect, without the 
warmth of moral and religious feeling, is a Satanic degrada- 
Mr. Campbell shewed in the course of his lecture, 
evidently, that he was a Phrenologist. Whereupon, at thie 
close, Dr. Harrison challenged a debate on Phrenology. Mr. 
C. also made a remark on the Protestant Reformation, which 
did not please Bishop Purcell’s ear, and this reverend gentle- 
man asked leave, at some stated time, to call in question the 
lecturer’s view on that point. Thus on both sides was Mr. 
Campbell be-et. | 

At two appointed times, these disputed points were argued. 
Dr. Harrison, on Wednesday evening, after a most excel- 
lent lecture by Mr. Mansfield, began the attack on Phrenology. 
Mr. Campbell replied, but before he could finish his argument, 
the lateness of the hour led to a motion for an adjournment, 


~ which was passed. It may well occasion astonishment, that 


so many phrenologists ave to be found in all parts of the 
country. We have been for the last vear pretty constantly 
travelling, and have found zealous votaries of the science every 
where, in numbers, from Maine to Kentucky. That the mat- 
ter should be made subject of grave debate before this college, 
shows the great change in public sentiment. It is hard to 
find a case of wider influence resulting from so slight an effort, 
than the few weeks’ residence of Spurzheim has produced in 
our country. | 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to the discussion of the Pro- 
testant Reformation. Mr. Kinmont (a most noble soul and 
remarkable genius he is) opened the debate and presented the 


right view, as it seems to us. He maintained, that the Pro- 


testant reformation was a great epoch in the progress of the 
human race, and that Martin Luther or any other men were 
but the instruments and expression of the age. Mr. Kinmont 
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has as much native eloquence, as much true inspiration, as 
uny man we ever listened to. He is one of those spiritual 
minds, who rise above all dogmatic pettiness, and are members 
of the true Catholic Church. However, on this occasion, his 
remarks, though very striking, were not to the point. The 
point proposed was this:—“ May the Protestant Reformation 
be considered as the era, when freedom of thought was 
acknowledged as a fixed principle?!” 23 

Bishop Purcell arose, and spoke with considerable power 
and occasional eloquence. We could not, however admire his 
exordium, certainly not as a specimen of an exordium after 
Quintilian’s rule. He began with saying, that in his opinion, 
Protestantism had been the occasion of all modern infidelity. 
This was not a very propitiatory declaration surely, to a Pro- 
—testant audience. He went on to prove, that there had been 
minds in the Catholic church, who had been the great lights of 
religion and letters: he quoted Mackintosh and Cobbett, and 
after going on a while in this strain, sat down, and gave Mr. 
Campbell time to answer him thus far, signifying that when 
that had been answered, he had more to say in defence of 
Mother Church, | 

Mr. Campbell arose and stated that he allowed what the 
Bishop had beeen aiming to prove, but argued, that it had 
nothing tS do witn the point proposed. hie aliowea there had 
been great men and bold thinkers in the Catholic church, but 
never until the Protestant Reformation, had the right of all 
men to think for themselves been formally declared and gen- 
erally acted upon. He went on to illustrate and prove his 
position. But when he ceased his remarks, and gave the 


bishop opportunity to reply. -~~uing had approache4) aud a 
motion to aajuurn brought this debate to a close 


The debate was very interesting, but much out of place. 
We were glad that Rev. Mr. Brooke offered a resolution, 
which he very sensibly advocated, forbidding all such discus- 

sions on religious questions before the College of Teachers. 
This debate may, however, be continued under other auspices. 
For Mr. Campbell, who loves an argument as much as a fish 
loves the water, declared his readiness to meet the bishop at 
any fitting place, and renew the controversy. We have since 
learned that the controversy has been renewed. 

The Catholics are wide awake in this western world. 
They take a new ground. They mingle more with the com- 
munity—they unite in the literary and philanthropic associa- 
tions; they are every where establishing seminaries of their 
own. In Louisville, a seminary for boys has lately been 
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opened with five priests for teachers. Let them go on in 
every fair way. Let their claims be opposed in every fair 
way. Let them be respected as Christian ministers, as long 
us they profess faith in Jesus and lead Christian lives. We 
have no fear of their establishing a hierarchy over the land. 
Their religion is behind the age. It is dead in its great char- 
acteristics. Itself has shared some of the blessings of that 
Protestant Reformation which it soanathematizes. Catholicism 
in our country is more Protestant than the Protestantism of 
the 16th century. Weare sorry that our engagements did 
not permit us to hear more of these lectures and debates. But — 
ail of them will be published in a volume, which we hope our 
readers will be willing to pay their dollar for. 

Resolutions were passed at the close of the session, offering 
a prize of one hundred dollars for the best essay on Bacon’s 
doctrine, “Knowledge is power;” and other resolutions in> 
regard to petitioning the legislatures of the different states to de- 
vote their attention and money to the promotion of Education. 

Much good wiil undoubtedly come from these and similar 
meetings. But they will end in mere talk, except in so far — 
as every teacher and friend of education present is stimulated — 
to go home and do his own duty faithfully in his particular 
and humble sphere. There is too much danger of people’s 
talking large and doing littlk—of their discussing tne great — 
interests of mankind, and neglecting that portion of mankind — 
within the sphere of their own humble duty. We trust these 
associations will cheer the teacher in his daily routine—that 
they will make him feel, that many hearts sympathize with 


him—that he will be encouraged to put a higher estimate on 
his callitg, than the ungratef --l4 are wont to do—and 
that in time, hie office will be held in the high honor which it 


deserves to hold among literary professions. 


Lirerat Curistiantty 1x Making due allow- 
ance for sectarian exaggeration, we see in the orthodox views 
of the state of religion in Holland, that the land of the illustri- 
ous Grotius is owning a liberal faith, worthy of that illus- 
trious son. The orthodox journals mourn that Arminianism, 
Socinianism, and even Deism, are making rapid advances 
throughout that country. Judging from the cry of Deism and 
Infidelity, which they are in the habit of raising at the pro- 
vress of Unitarian Christianity, we suppose the amount of the © 
trouble is, that the Dutch are awake to the folly of the doc- 
trine of original sin, particular election, &c. and are laying 
hold of a more rational faith. We are sorry, if it be true as 
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reported, that the majority who profess the more liberal faith, 
have shewn such liberality of conduct, as to deprive the 
iinority of the full religious privileges, to which every wor- 
shipper has an inalienable right. But if. this statement be 
true, it only serves to coniirm the great truth of experience, 
that it is dangerous to trust any body of men with power. 


Marra Monk. This creature’s filthy book has been fully 
proved to be a tissue of lies. This is acknowledeed by those 
who before advocated her veracity. We wonder that so 
Inanv ministers of Christ should so willingly have listened to 
and ditfused her slanders. There is now no denying of Col. 
Stone’s report of his visit to Montreal. 


Our Misstonarres. We are rejoiced that our Association 
has been able and willing to send eight missionaries this 
season to the West, We wish that some of this eight would 
come here to our mast remote western societies, instead of 
lingering in the outskirts. Our brother Clarke went on te 
the East, with the reasonable expectation that his pulpit 
would he supphed. But the expected supply has net come 
Mr. Coiman’s very late arrival. iis pulpit has been 
vacant three Sundays, and that at Cincinnati two Sundays. 
It has devolved upon a single individual to preach alternately 
at the two cities. Itis1 rather too hard work for one man to 
preach every Sunday—to edit the Messenger and travel a 
thousand miles—all in a single month. But this is compara- 
tively of little consequence. The great harm is in having 
our Societies here without preaching—even for a single Sun- 


day, People cet the idea that we do not have regular 


preaching. he occasional audience—the droppers in—whoe 
inake a large part of our assembly, when they find the church 
once ciosed, do not readily come again. Thus our cause suffers. 

We are rejoiced that Brother Bliot, who has so long labored 
at his solitary post, remote from friendly clerical sympathy, 
has at last found a companion and fellow laborer in Rey. Mr. 

Farley, who is stationed at Alton, lilinois. 

We hope to hear from both of them often. Mr. F. has in- 
deed sent us an account of his mission, but it came too late 
for this number. 


Instatiation aT Burranto. Rev. Geo. W. Tlosmer was 
installed at Buffalo, New York, the 16th of October. Sermon 
by Rev. Orville Dewey. 

Persecution. Rev. Joseph Blanco White, celebrated as an 
author, and remarkable for his renunciation of Catholicism, 
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and profession of Unitarianism, has recently been so far vis- 
ited by the wrath of the British Episcopal Hierarchy, that 
his name has been stricken off the books of Oriel College. 
Priestcratt! thy days are numbered! 


Day Dawnine. It is very amusing to observe the cry 
raised by our Yankee orthodoxy against German liberal 
Christianity, and at the same time to observe the high regard 
with which these orthodox journals quote the opinions of 
these Liberals, whenever they happen to agree with their own. 
In the last number of the Biblical Repository, there are two ex- 
cellent articles translated from Tholuck and Olshausen. Tho. 
luck and Olshausen! Go on gentlemen translators. Give as the 
full opinions of these liberai spirits, and you give the suicidal 
blow to your boasted and narrow orthodoxy. Orrather your 
narrow creed will be regenerated—it wiil lose its slavish dog- 
matism—it will be raised to the spiritual liberty of Christ— 
the earth-creeping worm will be transformed into a higher 
existence—it will put forth wings and soar aloft, a creature 
of the skies. Go on gentlemen, our paths lead the same way. 
God speed you! | 


Meruopist Conrerenck. The Kentucky Conference held 
its session towards the end of October, in Louisville. We 
have heard a good deal of their preaching with pleasure: and — 
as for their singing, it is for us the only church music that has 
any religion in it. We like to hear their preachers, when 
they dwell on the love of God and tuith in Christ, and the joy 
and peace of believing, and the witness of the Holy Spirit. 
But when they discourse,on dogmas, good Lord deliver us! 
They do mangle the Holy Scriptures in their dogmatic efforts. 
most sadiy. (n Sunday night we heard a zealous brother 
haranguing on the Godhead of Jesus. Among other strange 


assertions he said that those who disbelieve in the Godhead 


of Jesus, vet allow that he is the Jehovah of the Old Testa- 
ment. Such ignorance is unpardonable in a minister of the 
gospel, especially in one, who speaks so confidently, and so 
zealous'y dooms the unb:liever to the abyss of eternal woe, 
a: did the preacher of Sunday evening. | 


Depications. We have received Dr. Channing’s Dedication Sermon, delivered 
at Newport, and Mr. Coliman’s, delivered at Meadville. We had marked some 
passages fot insertion, but regret we have no room for them. 
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Arr. 1.—THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


The question on which the Trinitarian controversy has, by 
common consent, been made to turn, is, whether Christ is 
equal with God? The answer to this question decides the 
controversy, and we shall therefore direct our remarks to this 
point alone. 

The doctrine which distinguishes Unitarianism from Trini- 
tarianism, is that of the subordination of Christ to the Father. 
It is the language of Christ, explicit and unqualified,* My 
Father is greater than I. These words we believe; and this 
belief makes us Unitarians, and not Trinitarians. 

To us it seems that these words of Christ,—My Father is 
greater than I, decide the question respecting his equality 
with the Father. What shall we say of a creed whose first 
proposition is, The Father is not greater than the Son! Here 
we might stop. | ; 

But dissenting as we do from the prevailing belief of Christ’s 
equality with the Father, it is incumbent on us in a work like 
this, to state more at length the reasons for our dissent, and 
for our faith. 

I. REASONS FOR NOT RECEIVING THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST’s 
EQUALITY WITH THE FATHER, DRAWN FROM HIS OWN DECLARA- 
TIONS RESPECTING THE NATURE, DIGNITY, AND RELATIONS TO 
Gop. | 
1. If Christ were in any sense the Supreme God, he must 
of himself, independently.of any other, have possessed infinite 
power. Did he possess his power of himself? Let us look for 
the answer in his own words: +All power is given to me in 
Heaven and on earth.” Could he whose power was piven to 
him, be the Supreme One who receiveth nothing and giveth 


John 14: 28. Matt, 28; 16. 
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all things? *“I do nothing of myself; but as my Father hath 
taught me, I speak these things’.’ {The Mather that dwelleth 
in me, he doeth the works.” And yet again, [“The Son can 
do nothing of himself.” These are the words of the Savior. 
In one passage he says that his power was given to him, and 
in another, confirms it by saying, that of himself he could do 
nothing. Is the Unitarian to be condemned for believing that 
the power of Christ was received from another; and conse- 
quently that he was not God, supreme and independent? 

2. If the Son of God was God, he would have known, and 
could not have been instructed what to teach. Did he teach 
of his own knowledge and authority? Let his words again 
answer: §“My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me.” — 
‘For I have not spoken of myself, but the Father which sent 
me, he gave me a commandment—what I should say, and 
what I should speak.” Here it is stated, that the Father sent 
Christ, that he gave him ccmmandment what he should say, 
and that, his doctrine was not his own, but his who sent him. 
Again we ask, is the Unitarian to be condemned for believing 
that the Son of God spake not of his own authority, but that 
he received the doctrine which he taught from God. 

3. If our Savior was in any sense the Supreme God, he was 
of course omniscient. Did the Sen of Ged know all things? 
Let us again look to his own words for the answer: 9 “of that 
day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which 
are in heaven, netther the Son, but the. Father.” Was the 
Son of God the omniscient Deity? Did he know all things? 
No one will venture to say that he did. Will it be said that | 
he was indeed ignorant of that coming day in his human na- 


ture, but knew it in his divine nature? Our Savior’s own 


words preclude ail such explanations, by saying in the parallel 
passage in Matthew, thatitis the Father onny—**“My Father 
only—who .knows of that day and that hour.” Shall we, or. 
shall we not, take the Savior’s own words for the rule of faith? 
So long as we believe in Christ, is it possible for us, when he 
says that the Son does not £now of that day and hour, and that 


the Father only knows of it, is it possible for us to believe 
that the Son did know of that day and hour, and that the 


Father was not the only one who knew it?) Are we permitted 
to believe that Christ was in any sense the omniscient God. 
4, If Christ were in any sense the Supreme God, he must — 
have been self-existent—possessing life in himself, inde- 
pendently of any other being. Did he possess life in himself, 


* John 8: 28. ¢Joln 14:10. tJohn5:19. §John 7: 16. John 12: 49. 
Mark 13:32. ** Matt. 24: 36. 
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independent of any other? Ilis own words aré, *“1 live by 
the Father.” And the language of St. Paul is, ¢t “For though 
he was crucified through weakness, yet he liveth by the power — 
of God. For we also are weak in him, but we shall live with 
him by the power of God toward vou.” ‘These are the words 
of inspiration, and they declare that eur Lord now lives by the 
power of Ged and not only-this, but that we must look for life 
hereatter from the same power of God which sustains our 
Lord. Is the Unitarian guilty in believing that our Lord is 
dependent for being on the Father, and therefore that he is 
not the self-cxistent God? 

5. The doctrine of Christ’s equality with the Father is in- 
consistent with the language of dependence, which he himself 
invariably uses when speaking of his relation to God. He 
says, not of his human nature only, but of his whole nature, 
for the personal pronoun embraces his whole nature: f “] 
ascend unto my Father and your lather, and to my God and 
your God.” Could his disciples after hearing this, doubt that 
their God was also his God? . Their language shows that they 
so understood him. §“Iceuse not,” says Paul, “to give thanks 
for you, making mention of you in my prayers, that the God 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto 
you the spirit of wisdom.” And the language of Peter is, 
‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Are we permitted to believe that Christ was himself God? 
Does the Unitarian misunderstand the werds of Paul, when 
he speaks of God as the God not merely of the human nature 
of Christ, but of our Lord Jesus Christ? Can he be guilty 
when he uses the words of Peter in blessing God as the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ | 

6. The doctrine of Christ’s equality with the Father, in- 
volves the duty of prayer to him. Yet we are not only never 
taught to direct religious homage to Christ, but we find it 
forbidden, as if he had anticipated that the time might come 
when his followers might ofer that worship to him which 
belonged to Ged alone. Speaking to his disciples of returning 
to the Father from whom he had come forth, when of course 
he is speaking of his highest nature, he says: {In that day ve 
shall ask me nothing. Verily, verily, | say unto you, whatso- 
ever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he shall give it you.” 
We understand this as expressly forbidding prayer to Christ. 
And in accordance with this command he again says: 


Jolin 6: 57%. + 2 Cor. 13: 4. t John 20: 17. § Eph. 1: 16, 17. 
| f 2 Pet. I: 3. q John 16: 23. 
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*“The hour cometh and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father.” In all his directions respecting 
rayer, the Savior always teaches us, to pray to the Pathan 
hat form he has given us by which to direct our devotions, 
he gives with the command, +“After this manner pray ye: 
Our Father which art in heaven.” We are never commanded 
to pray to the Son, never to the Holy Ghost. He always re- 
presents the Father as the proper and the sole object of 
prayer. Again we ask: Is he sg, Hoe obeys the commands 
of his Savior, and looks up to the Father as the only proper 
object of religious worship? Is he in an error who believes 
that he to. whom we are forbidden to pray, cannot be the 
Supreme God? | 
e have here presented several important points. We 
have endeavored to shew, that, Christ derived his power from 
the Father, and did;nothing of himself; that he was not, om- 
niscient; that he was dependent on God for existence; that 
however exalted he may be, he is still subordinate to one 
who is God, as he is our God; and that we are not permitted - 
- to address our prayers to him. And here let it be observed, 
that if any one of these points is proved, and far more are 
proved to be true, then Christ cannot be God. Nay, more, 
but if a single text which we have quoted, has the meaning 
which we suppose it has, that single text is sufficient to show 
that the doctrine of Christ’s equality with the Father is with- 
out foundation. Of the truth of these: positions, we cannot 
feel the shadow of a doubt. To doubt their truth, would in 
our case be to reject the authority of Christ, as a teacher, for — 
they reject the authority of his words, and on those of his — 
inspired apostles. Not our words, but theirs,, teach that 
Christ was a being derived from God, and dependent on Him 
for his power and dignity and wisdom. And here let it again 
be asked, ean we believe in Christ, and at the same time be- 
lieve that he was, in any sense-God Supreme, and equal with 
the Father? omg 


II. Reasons FOR REGARDING OUR SAVIOR AS SUBORDINATE 
TO THE F'ATHER, DRAWN FROM: THE DISCOURSES WHICH THE 
APOSTLES DELIVERED TO THE JEWS AND HEATHEN, IN ORDER TO _ 
CONVERT THEM TO. CHRISTIANITY. 


If we can any where find exact account of the true charac- 
ter of our Savior, it would be in those public discourses de- 
livered to the unconverted Jews and Heathen. It was the. 


* John 4: 23.. | + Matt. 6: 9. 
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express purpose of the Apostles in their discourses, fragments 
of which are found in the Acts, to convert their hearers to the 
faith in Christ, and this could not be done till they knew the 
nature and character of Christ. Do they teach their hearers 
that Christ was God? Never; not even by the obscurest in- 
timation. They speak of him as the Son ef God, as a being 
whom God had raised up and sent to teach men; as one 
ordained of God to be the judge of the quick and the dead. 
- But in vain will you look in their words for the doctrifie of the 
Trinity, or of Christ’s equality with the Father. In the re- 
markable discourse of Peter, delivered on the memorable day 
of Pentecost, and by which three thousand were converted to 
the faith in Christ, you find no doctrines like these enumerated 
-among the doctrines of salvation. And yet we find here a 
more full account of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
faith, than in any other of the apostolic discourses.* “Yemen 
of Israel—such is the language of Peter—hear these words: 
Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by 
miracles, wonders, and signs, which God did by him in the 
midst of you as ye yourselves know; him being delivered by 
the determimate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have 
taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain; whom 
God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of death. There- 
tore, being by the right hand of God exalted, and having re- 
— ceived of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath 
shed forth this which ye now see and hear. Therefore; let 
all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath made” 
_ that same Jesus whom ye have crucified beth Lord and Christ. 
By such preaching as this, three thousand were converted 
from Judaism or Heathenism, to believe in Christ. They 
were not merely converted to goodness, but to a deltef in a 
Savior, of whom they were before this ignorant, in the same 
way as the Heathen of the present day are converted by the 
preaching of Missionaries, from their idolatry. What they 
_ knew of Christ, they learned from Peter, and what they 
— Jearned was sufficient to constitute a saving faith. Would. 
they have understood from this sermon that there was a 
Trinity of persons in the Godhead, or that Christ was himself 
in any sense God? So far from this, that they were taught 
that he was approved of God, and made Lord and Christ by 
God, that even his miracles were not wrought by his own 
power, but that God did them by him, and that after his min- 
istry was completed he was ezalted by God to his own right 
hand. This was the faith—how unlike the faith set forth in 
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any Trinitarian creed—which Peter inculcated on his hearers, - 
and which they received with joy. And shall the Unitarian 
be condemned for receiving the same faith as the foundation 
of his Christian hopes? _ 


III]. Reasons FOR REGARDING CHRIST AS SUBORDINATE TO 
THE FATHER, DRAWN FROM THE GENERAL TENOR OF THE Gos- 
PEL History. 


Were an intelligent Persian or Hindoo ignorant of Chris- 
tianity, to take up the Gospel of Matthew for instance, for 
the purpose of learning who and what Christ was, would it 
eccur to him that he was God? If Christ were God, then 
must the history of Christ be a history of God on earth. 

The Gospel would be full of this idea. It would shine out — 
from every line we read. Now we ask, would the history of 
Christ convey to the intelligent Persian or Hindoo, whom we © 
have supposed, the idea that he was the Infinite, the Eternal 
God, or that he was messenger and Son of God? Would he 


think he was reading the history of the Eternal and Un- 


changeable One, when he reads that Christ increased in. wis- 
dom and stature, and grew in favor with God and man. 
Would it occur to him as he read that Christ ascended from 
the water of Baptism, and that there came a voice from 
Heaven saying, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 

leased.” Would it occur to him, that he who is thus called 
the Son of God, and said to be well pleasing in the sight of 
God, was himself the Infinite God? Would it be suggested to 
him by the narrative, that he who wept:at the grave of Laza- 
rus, wasGod! Having read in another place that God cannot 
be tempted of evil, would he dream that he who was in the 
wilderness forty days and tempted of the Devil, was Almighty 
God? Ashe read how Christ went apart to pray, how he | 
retired at night to the garden of Gethsemane, and there be- 
sought his Father that the cup might pass from him, and then 
after a moment’s conflict with himself added, “not my will 
but thine, Oh God, be done.” As he read of the keen agony, — 
would he imagine that he was reading the prayers of God, and 
of the sufferings of God? And when he reads of his being 
nailed to the cross, and during the extremity of his anguish 
heard him cry out, “My God, my God: why hast thou forsaken — 
me? Could he think he was reading of the crucifixion of the 
Infinite God? And when he saw him taken down from the 
cross and buried in the tomb and lying there dead, three days — 
close bound in death, could he think that he was reading of 
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the death of him, whom the same scriptures declare to be the 
| Ever Living God!—of Him without whose sustaining presence 
and energy, the pillars of the Universe would crumble in 
ruins and all things that have life, from the lowest worm to 
the highest archangel, sink at once into the blackness of anni- 
hilation—nay, we will not ask what the Persian would think, 
but we will ask him who reads these words:—do you think it 
was the living God who died on that cross on Calvary’—that 
it was the living God that was buried in that narrow temb in 
Judea! | 

2. Would the Gospel histories lead us to believe that the 
Apostles thought that Christ was God? If they believed the 
astonishing fact that, in the human body of Christ was folded 
up and cenfined, the illimitable God of the Universe, there 
must have been a.time when that fact was first communicated 
to them. But we have no account from the beginning of 
Matthew to the end of Revelation of any such communica- 
tion. 

Would the History of the Apostles, in their intercourse wit: 
Christ, lead us to think that they believed they were holding 
intercourse with Almighty God?) When Peter rebuked Christ, 
did he think he was rebuking the God of earth and Heaven’ 
When the disciples sat at meat with Christ at the last supper, 

did they think they were eating and conversing with that in- 
_ visible God whom no eye hath seen nor can see? Did his 
disciples, when fleeing from him at his apprehension, think 
that they were deserting the Almighty? Did Judas, when he 
betrayed Christ, think that he was imprinting the kiss of 
treachery on the brow of God? When Peter three times de- 
nied his Master, did he think that he was denying the Omnipo- 
tent God! | 

It is utterly impossible to imagine, that up to the time of 
Christ’s death, his Apostles supposed him to be God. When 
did they learn this most momentous truth afterwards? We 
have no account of Christ’s revealing it to them. Did thev 
believe it te be so after his death? Could they have believed 
that Christ was God, when scattered in doubt and dismay at 
his death. They put so little faith in his promise that he 
should rise again, that they believed that the words of the 
women, who first brought an account of the resurrection, 
were mere idle taies?’ When after his resurrection he said 
that he was to ascend to his Father and their Father, to his 
God and their God, did they doubt, when he thus spake, that — 
_ God was his God as well as theirs? And finally, when the 
_ Apostles went forth to preach the Gospel to the ignorant 
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Jews and Heathen, when it was the purpose of their lives 
to tell them who and what Christ was, is it to be thought the 
apostle believed Christ to be God, when there is not to be 
found in a single discourse, the remotest hint to their hearers 
that he was in any sense equal to, and independent of the 
Supreme? when it is found always in these discourses that 
they speak of Christ as dependent on Ged—as sent by God— 
as teaching what God had first showed to him, as being not 
God, but the Son of God, and first bora of every creature. If 
Christ were God, they must have universally led their hearers 
intoerror, | | | 

Are Unitarians guilty in believing, as the apostles taught, 
that Christ was sent by the Father, raised unto life by the 
Father, lives now by the power of the Father, that he is the 
Son of God whom the Supreme has exalted to his own right 
hand, and therefore not God, since God could not be his own 
Son, neither could he be exalted. 

3. In the course of the history of: Christ, the reader finds 
that he was in the constant habit of prayer. He retired apart 


for secret prayer, he prayed in the presence of others, he 


commanded his followers to pray, and he himself set the ex- 
ample. And now, it isasked, is prayer the act of an Almighty _ 
being? No. In the very idea of it, dependence is implied? 
It is the breath of dependence. When Christ then prays, he 
expresses his dependence on whom he prays. 

Again, Christ prayed for others,—he prayed for Peter, he 
praved on the cross for his murderers, the whole of the 17th 
chapter of John is an intercessory prayer. The question, then 
arises, if Christ himself were the Supreme God, would he 
have besought of another blessings.on his disciples? Prayer 
in such a case would have been a mere mockery. Those who 
saw and heard him, could not for a moment have doubted of 
his entire dependence on the Father. If he were not thus 
dependent, all who heard his prayers, must have been deceived. _ 


IV. UnrrariaNsS HESITATE TO RECEIVE THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE TRINITY, BECAUSE IT CANNOT BE EXPRESSED IN SCRIPTURE 
LANGUAGE. 


Read through the Scriptures, and there is not such a word 
to be found as the word Trinity. You cannot find the term 
““God the Son, or God the Holy Ghost.” Nor can one word 
be found respecting two natures in Christ, human and divine. 

We do not merely mean that no such words and phrases 
can be found, but also that there are no phrases equivalent to 
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them in the Bible. The Trinitarian cannot use scripture lan- 
guage in expressing his belief, but in expressing it has to in- 
vent a new and unscriptural set of Theological phrases.. And 
why can you not find language in. the scripture to express 
the doctrine of the Trinity? Plainly because there is no such 
idea in the scriptures. If Christ or his Apostles had taught 
this doctrine, we could still express it in their words. There 
can be no more certain proof that this doctrine is net in the 
Bible, than the fact that we cannot express it in the language 
of the Bible. 

_. We have thus stated some of the reasons for regarding 
Christ as subordinate to the Father. But while we believe 
that he is subordinate to God, we also believe that of all 
beings in the universe, ef whom we have knewledge, he 
stands first, and next unto God himself. Unitarians believe 
not that Christ is a mere man, but that he is the Savier and 
teacher, and guide of men unto eternal life; their Mediator 
and Comforter, their Law-Giver and Judge. They believe 
that in his power he was divine, for God wrought through 
him; that his words were divine, for God spake through him; 
that his character was divine, for on him the Spirit was 
poured without measure. Through him the divinity was 
made manifest to man. God who at sundry times and in 
divers manners had revealed himself to his creatures through 
his works, through his Providence, and through his sacred 
messengers, fnally revealed his character and _ perfections 
through the character of his Son. In the character of Christ 
we see an image of the character of God; we see God made 
manifest to man in the flesh. But while we believe that 
Christ is thus the Mediator between God and man, we cannot 
believe that he is God. himself. The reason that we cannot 
receive this doctrine is, that we can find no trace of it in the 
scriptures, and we dare not in this matter go beyond what we 


find written in the word of God. If others find the doctrine 


of the Trinity in the scriptures, we find no fault with them for 
believing it, nor do we reject it from any pride of reason or 
opinion. The only reason that we do not receive it,—and let 
those who.do not agree with us believe us in this thing,—is, 
that-we cannot find it in thelaw and the testimony. 


V. Questions To TRINITARIANS. 


In conelading this part of our subject, we would ask, a few 
questions of our Trinitarian brethren, begging them to answer 
them not to us, but as before God in the silence of their own 
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minds and cofisciences, remembering that he denies. Christ, 
and he only, who refuses to believe his words. : : 

1. Christ says: “My Father is greater than I.” Does the 
Trinitarian believe this as Christ asserts it, without qualifica- 
tionorreservation? = | | 

2. Christ says: “Of mine ewn self I can do nothing. The 
Son can do nothing of himself. The Father that dwelleth in 
ine, he doeth the works.” Does the Trinitarian believe that— 
Christ’s power was all derived; that for it he was dependant 
on God, and thus subordinate to God. | Sieh | 

3. Christ, syeaking of a day of judgment coming to the 
Jews, says: “Of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, — 
not the angels which are in Heaven.” In. the corresponding 
passage in Matthew, he says, that the Father only knows ot 
that day and hour. Does the Trinitarian believe Christ when — 
he says, that the Father only knows of that day and hour? 
Does the Trinitarian believe Christ wher he says he was ig- 
norant of that: coming day, that the Father only knew of it, 
and that consequently Christ could not be in any sense made 

We might ask a hundred such questions as these, but we 
wouid conclude them with remarking again that he alone de- 
nies Christ, who does not believe what he said to be true; 


who believes him to be a being different from what he de- 
clares himself to have been, and who is ready to explain away 
and evade the force of his words, and to torture them into a 


conformity to some preconceived opinion. 


VI. Of wo Narvres in Curis7. 


But one single answer is made to meet and break the force 
of the repeated declarations of Christ, which assert his de- 
pendence on the Father. The answer substantially is, that 
he did not mean what he said. The explicitness of his lan- 
guage is evaded by an appeal to the doctrine of two natures 


In Christ, and by the assumption entirely unauthorised by him; 


that in the cases referred to he spake in his human nature only. 
The doctrine of two natures in Christ fills so important a 


place in the discussion on which we are engaged, that we 


shall briefly examine it. The doctrine according to the Pres-_ 
byterian Confession of Faith is, that the Son of God, the 
second person in the Trinity, being very and eternal God, 
took upon him man’s nature, so that his whole, perfect, and 
distinct natures—the Godhead and the manhood, were insepa-— 
rably joined together in one person, which person is-very G 
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and very man, yet one Christ.* This doctrine we do not 
receive, and among others for the following reasons: r | 

I. Itis purely and solely a doctrine of human framing. It 
is not found—the most strenuous believer in the doctrine 
dces not profess to find it stated any where between the lids 
of the Bible. It is a mere hypothesis, a human hypothesis, 
framed to explain away the difliculties that Trinitarians meet 
with in reconciling their belief of the Deity of the Sor, with 
his express assertions to the contrary. It is a doctrine that 
sprung up as late as the fourth century, a doctrine invented 
by those who were already introducing into Christendom the 
worst errors of the Romish church. The errors which ended 
in the doctrine of transubstantiation followed close upon it, 
and it was the natural introduction to the worship of the 
Virgin Mary. The dreaming priesthood of that time having 
settied it that the Godhead was incarnate in Christ—ihat he 
was very God as well as very man—took another step in their 
reasonings. If Christ is to be worshipped as God, they 
reasoned, surely the Virgin Mary, the mother of God, ought 
to be wershipped. 

We reject this doctrine, then, first, because it is not found 
in the Bible. | 

2. We reject this doctrine because it is dependant upon 
another doctrine, namely Christ’s equality with the Father, 
which we have already shown to be unfounded. 

And here we must advert to the slight of hand logic which 
eur orthodox brethren make use of in reasoning about the 
doctrine of the Trinity. They reason in a circle. They 
assume the very question in dispute. If they would prove 
the doctrine of two natures in Christ, they take for granted 
the doctrine of his equality with the Father. If they would 
vrove his equality with the Father, they assume the doctrine 
of two natures in Christ. Thus they make two unauthorised 
assumptions prove each other by a trick of metaphysical 
legerdemain. They convert two negatives not merely into 
one, but into twoafhrmatives. 

The doctrine of two natures in Christ is not to be used to 
prove his equality with the Father. The former doctrine is 
the result of, and depends upon the latter. The latter is the. 
_ foundation—the former, a superstructure built upon it. But 

_ we have already shown, that the doctrine of Christ’s equality 
with the Father is unscriptural, and of course the superstruc- 
_ture—the doctrine of two natures in Christ falls with it. 

But there are still more serious objections to this doctrine, 


. Confession of Faith, chap. 8, sec. 2. 
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It is not only unscriptural, but in reality hostile to the au- 
thority of Christ and the scriptures. We will state these ob- 


jections in the language of another. | 
3. The doctrine of the two natures in Christ is calculated to 


throw a doubt on the verazity of ourSavior. 

“When a person speaks of himself, and of what he knows 
and can do, and above all, when he speaks of what he does 
‘not know, and cannot do, we must apply what he says of him- 
self to the whole of him, as he is constituted. If a man, for 
instance, should say that he did not recollect a certain event, 
because matter, which is a component part of man, is incapa- 
ble of remembrance, though in his mind he retained a perfect 
recollection of it, or if that man, when present at an event, 
which he saw with one of his eyes, while the other happened 
to be shut, should deny all knowledge of that event, because 
he did not see it with the eye which was shut, should we not 
accuse such a man of gross tergiversation. Now Jesus assured 
his disciples, that he knew not when the day of the judgment 
of Jerusalem was to be. Mark 13. 32. But of that day and 
- hour knoweth no man, nu, not the angels which are in Heaven, 

neither the Son, but the Father. And he tells them: (John 
5. 19) the Son can do nothing of himself; and verse 30: I 
can of mine own self do nothing; and chap. xiv. 10: The 
Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works. Here Jesus — 
assures his disciples, that both his knowledge and power are — 
limited. And yet notwithstanding these solemn asseverations, 
Trinitarians maintain, that all the while he did know,’ and 
could da, as God, what he himself says he did not know, and 
could not do; and that in saying so, he spake merely as man. 
Is not this directly contradicting Christ, and impeaching his 
veracity? Is not this attributing to him a disingenuousness 
and ambiguity of speech, which would have been deemed in- © 
excusable in a common mortal?”’* 

I see a man struck down in thesstreets by another. I am 
cited before a court of justice to prove the assault, I take my 
place on the stand and the onth is administered: I am ques- 
lioned: “did you see the defendant strike the blow?” I answer, 
“No, I did not see it.” Would not this be a positive false- 
hood? Could I explain the falsehood away by making the 
mental reservation that I did not see the act with my hand or 
my heart, but only with my eyes? Were I to practice such 
mental reservations in a human court of justice, I should soon 
be condemned for feigning. Yet the supporters of the doc-— 
érine of two natures in Christ, admit in principle, we believe 

* Unitarian Essayist, by Mr. Huidekoper, Vol. 1..No. 2. 
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unconsciously, that Christ practiced this mental reservation in 
‘all of those cases, where, without qualitication, he asserts his 
ignorance of the future, and his dependence on the Father for 
his power. Such mental reservation in a man would be 
falsehood. Are we to suppose we are more scrupulous about 
he than the Savior? Is man more true than the Son of 

I] have two natures, the body and the mind. Whatever I 
affirm or deny of myself without qualification, I affirm or deny 
of all that constitutes myself. The personal pronouns em- 
brace all that makes up the individual’s personality. When 
Christ says, “Of mine own self I can do nothing,” the per- 
‘sonal pronoun includes ail that constituted himself. To say 
that he spake of only a part of his nature, is in reality accusing 
him of acting on a principle, under which, if true, every false- 
hood and mental reservation and deception in the world 
would find shelter and defence. — 

Because the doctrine involves these horrible results we 
reject it. | 

3. The doctrine of the two natures in Christ, and the infer- 
ences built on it, have a direct tendency to destroy the value 
of the New Testament. | | 

*“The Evangelists and Apostles have transmitted to us the 
record of the precepts which Jesus taught, for the purpose of 
leading mankind up to virtue and to God; and of the promises 
‘by which these precepts are strengthened. 

We revere the one as containing the dictates of unerring wis- 
dom, and we trust with confidence to the other, for all we hope 
for beyond the grave. But this reverence and this trust are en- 
tirely founded on our firm conviction that these precepts and 
these promises are a revelation to us from God. 

The monent we admit the dangerous doctrine, that Jesus 
sometimes spoke as God, and sometimes as man; all our con- 
fidence in the scriptures is gone. How can we tell whether 
the doctrines which he taught, and the promises which he 
made, were taught and made by him in his divine, or in his 
human capacity? The sacred penmen appear not to have 
been aware that thei¢ great Lord and Master spoke alternately 
in these. different characters. They never intimate such a 
thing, and hence ‘hey have left us nothing whereby we can 
be guided in this important inquiry. As man, it is said both 
the knowledge and the power of Jesus were limited. How 

‘shall we then trust in him? This strikes at the root of all our 
faith, all.ovr hopes!” 


* Unitarian Essayist, Vol. 1, No. 2. 
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Assuming for a moment that the Trinitarian hypothesis is 


~ true, still Christ never informs his hearers in which nature he 


is speaking, human or divine. Re 
He speaks of the most important doctrines of a righteous Pro- 
vidence, a future life, and a righteous retribution. Now there 
is nothing which can give the Trinitarian assurance that | 
Christ did not speak of these subjects as a mere man, in his 
human nature only, with the ignorance of a man. Thus the 
very foundations of his faith sink, like shifting quick sands 
beneath him. This doctrine thus involves the practical re- 
iection of the divine authority of the New Testament; because 
even if the doctrine be true, it is impossible to ascertain when 
Christ spake, and when not, in his divine nature. | 
4. But there is another, and if possible, still more satisfac- 
tory view of this subject. 
Admitting that Christ had two natures, in neither of them 


was he equal with God. | 

This is shown from passages in which he is admitted by 
Trinitarians to be spoken of in his highest nature, whatever 
‘hat may be—passages, in short, relied upon as containing 
the strongest proofs of his proper Deity. Yet in these 
massages are found expressions, (as if to guard against the 
rrors of succeeding times,) explicitly declaring his subordina- 
‘ion to, and dependence on, the Father. It is a singular fact, | 
‘hat there is scarcely a single paragraph containing a Trinita- 
vian proof text that is at all relied upon, which does not also, 
‘n ttself contain a strong assertion of Christ’s subordination to 
the supreme God. We shall refer to enough passages to show 
‘he train of argument, and leave it to our readers to apply it © 
‘a other cases. We shall first quote a passage, one verse of 
‘which is more often adduced than almost any other, to prove 
the proper Deity of Christ. Itis foundin Phil. I]. 5: 11. 
| “Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus; 
who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God: but made himself of no reputation, and took 
‘pon him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
«{ men; and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
iimself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
‘ye cross. Wherefore, God also hath highly exalted him, and 
~iven him a name which is above every name. that at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven and thin 
“: earth, and things under the earth; that every tongue should 
-onfess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the. glory of God the 
[“ather.” | | | 

So much has been said of the phrase “thought it not rob 
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bery, &c.”—that we shall aang Fs that it is a wrong trans- 
lation—a thing which the mere English reader may see from 
the incoherency that exists between this verse in the present 
version, and what follows. For of course Paul did not mean 
to teach Christians to have such a mind as to think it no rob- 
bery to be equa] with God. And-surely in such a mind there 
is nothing like humility, which was the lesson which Paul in- 
tended to teach, through the example of Jesus. And yet 
more,—how absurd the phrase on the Trinitarian ground! 
Christ thought it not robbery to be equal with God! To the 
Trinitarian it must-read (pardon the illustration, for the sake 
of what is illustrated,) as if it were written—Washin rton 
thought it not robbery to be equal with Washington. The 
meaning of the first two verses would be more readily convey- 
ed by a translation like the following: 

“Tet the same mind be in you which -was in Christ Jesus, 


mediator of God—standing to man-in character and teachings 
in the place of God,) thought not of: the robbery of being like 
God, (2. e. thought not of arrogating to himself-divine henors,) 
but made hinself of no reputation,” &c. : 

But it is to the latter part of the passagé to which we would 
direct our readers. Here Jesus is certainly spoken of in his 
highest nature, whatever it may be. He is spoken of us having- 
a name above every name; that at his name bow all things in 
heaven and on earth; and that every tongue should confess him 
Lo be the Lord. It is to Christ in -his highest nature—not as a 
mere man, that this dignity is ascribed tv him. And yet our 
readers will every where see the terms of subordination and 
dependence. If he is exalted, God has exalted him. If he 
has a name above every name, God has given it to him. If 
every knee is to bow, and every tongue confess Christ to be 
Lord, to whose glory is it?—to the Glory of God the Father. 
For every term of dignity, applied to Christ, there is a cor- 
asserting that-such dignity is dertved from 
John V. 17—31. The passage is too long to be quoted. 
Suffice it to say, that there is no passage in the Bible where 
more terms of dignity or power are accumulated on Christ, 
nor one from which evidence is more frequently drawn to 
prove his proper deity. He is spoken of as having I:fe in 
himself—as quickening whom he will—as one to be honored 
as men honor the Father—as the raiser of the dead and the 
Judge of the world. But let our readers observe that in this 
passage (in which Christ is spoken of in his highest nature.): 
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all of his dignity and power is derived, and for all, he is de- 

pendent on God. “TheSon can do nothing of himself,” he 

says, “but what he seeth the Father do. For the Father 
loveth the Son, and sheweth him all things that himself doeth; - 
and he will show him greater works than these, that ye may 
marvel.” This is the adaiinge of dependence. Christ then 
enumerates the powers we have spoken of above. Yet again, 


_ asif to forbid utterly the idea of his independence and suprema- 


cy, he says that God “hath committed all judgment unto the 
Son; hath given to the Son to have life in himself; hath given 
him authority to execute judgment; and again, at the conclu- 
sion of the passage, as if it had been written with a divine 
prescience, to prevent the introduction of the modern doc- 
trine of the Trinity, he adds, as if never wearying in repeat- 
ing the word: of subordination and dependence: “I can of 
mine own self do nothing; as.I hear; I judge; and my judg- 


nt 1 ? BAN HOA, ha £ 1 
No. put seek not mine own will mniscient! 


Father which hath sent me.” 


I. Cor. xv. 24—28. “‘! hen cometh the end, when he shall 
have delivered up the kingdom of Ged, even the Father; 
when he shall have put down ail raie, and all authority and 

wer. For he must reign till he hath put all enemies under 
is feet. The last enemy that shall. be destroyed is death. 
For he hath put all things under his feet. But when he saith 
all things are put sail Vin, it is manifest that he is excepted — 
which did put all things under him. And when all things shall 
be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject 
ne him that put all things under him, that God may be all — 
in all.” | 
Here Christ is spoken of in: his highest nature—indeed, not 
as a mere man, but only in his highest nature, could it be said 
of him that he had put down all rule and authority.and power— 
cot enemies under his feet—and subdued all things unto © 

im. But how carefully does the apostle guard us against 
imagining that the power with which this was done, was un- 
derived power, and against supposing that his rank was_ 
supreme, er with the Supreme. “When it is said,” saith the 
spouucs “that all things are put under him, it is manifest that 
HE Is EXCEPTED WHO DID PUT ALL THINGS UNDER HIM. And 
when all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son 
himself be subject unto Him who did put all things under him, 


that God may be all in all.” 


This expresses exactly the faith of Unitarians.. They be- 
lieve that Christ is over all—above all—next, unto.God. But 
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when they speak ox his being over all, He is excepted who did: 
put all things, and gave to him this dignity and power.. 

We might continue this argument to uny length, but we 
have extended it far enough to show its bearing and character. 
We will, however, (as we consider this view an important one,) 
state again the nature of the argument. ‘It is this: 

Admitting, a3 Trinitarians believe, that Christ had two 
natures, we would show, from the very passages brought to 
prove the deity of Christ, passages in which he is confessedly 
spoken of in his highest nature, that in neither of his natures 
is he equal with God. This argument to our minds is con- 
clusive. We have referred to but three texts; but the truth 
is, that thére is scarcely a single passage in the New Testa- 
ment from which the proof texts of the Trinity are drawn, 
which does not contain tn ttse/f the strongest assertions of 
Christ’s dependence on, and subordination to the Father. The 
whole force of the Trinitarian argument depends on taking a 
single verse out of a paragraph, and in’ thus rending it from 
its qualifying clauses. Let Trinitarians quote paragraphs, in- 
stead of disconnected texts, torn from their proper connection,- 
and in a way to make the meaning of the biol paragraph 
apparent to their readers, and the doctrine of the Trinity, we 
believe, would be at once rejected as inconsistent with the 

In conc!uding this lengthened article, we would say that it 
has been written (not, perhaps as it ought to have been) with 
effort—from a sense of duty alone. The effort, however, has 
not been occasioned by any doubt of the truth of the pro- 
position which we have supported, but from the fact that it 
has seemed tovus so plain and true (even as if we had been 
attempting to prove the simplest proposition in Geometry;): 

and because each single text: we have quoted has seemed to 
us sufficient to decide the question in controversy. 

It has so happened that the writer of the eg remarks, 
has, in the present and preceding volumes of the Messenger, - 
published various articles against the Calvinistic and Trinita- 
rian faith. It has been’ to him no welcome, though he be- 
lieves it to bea useful labor. It is more grateful to him to’ 
believe than to deny—to build up truth than ‘to assail error. 
Were it possible, he would rejoice to’speak of Christianity 
always affirmatively, and never negatively—to stow what it 
is and what it requires, not what it is not, and what it does 
not require. But the Christian minister is not always per- | 
mitted to consult his taste as to the subjects on which he shall 
write or speak. The. state bi opinion among men must in 
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some measure decide the subjects which shall employ his 
tongue and pen. There are multitudes now, who look on 
Calvinism as representing earth and heaven as one vast hell— 
We shudder as we write it)—ruled over by an omnipotent 
demon, and Trinitarianism as inconsistent with the first and — 
most fixed. axioms of all human reasoning. Identifying these 
systems in their minds with Christianity, some receive Chris-. 
tianity with fear and horror, and: others reject: it altogether 
without examination. Seeing, thus, how the errors of these 
systems cripple the power of our faith over some, and cause 
it to be entirely-rejected by others, we deem it a holy work 
to attempt to show that neither Calvinism nor Trinitarianism | 
have any foundation in the Christian Scriptures. E. P. 


Nore. We have not attempted in this article to _present any new views, either - 
in substance or form, of the subject discussed. We have-desired no more than to 
ut into as brief a form as possible, those views, from whatever source we may 
ve derived them, that seem most satisfactory to our minds. All the principal 
ideas of this article will be found, discussed-at length in the Unitarian Essayist, 
by Mr. Huidekoper, in Statement of Reasons, &c. by Mr. Norton, or in a Tract 
on the Unitarian Belief, by Mr. Dewey. We cannot make a more particular 
refe rence. for when we are now writing, we have neither of these works, except 
the Essayist to refer to. ‘The two former works are among the most elaborate, 
and we regard them as the best among the more elaborate Treatises on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. We speak of them because we. wish they could be more 
widely known and circulated among those classes for whom they were respectively — 
written. Though treating of the same subject, they are wholly unlike in character. 
Mr. Norton’s work is suited to Theological scholars, and, as a whole, to few 
others. Mr. Huidekoper’s is fiyed foe ‘that large class of men engaged in the 
active business of life, who without being learned in questions of Theology, are 
students in the scriptures, and anxious to know the truths which they contain. 
This work has hady compared with its suitableness for such a purpose, but a small 
circulation. Should this note fall under the eye of any member of the committee _ 
of Publication for the Unitarian Assaciation, we could ask whether they could 
find any thing better suited for one of the series of large tracts, than those numbers 
of the Essayist devoted to the discussions of the doctrines of the Trinity and of Cal- 
vinism. Fyom what we have seen of the wants of enquirers, we are certain that 


there is no better work for general distribution. | E. P. 


{Nore upon Nore. Since we received the above communication, a friend from _ 
New Hampshire has subscribed for the Messenger, and accompanied his subscrip- 
won with the request that we should send him all of Mr. Huidekoper’s articles, in _ 
erder that he might publish them in a cheap form for distribution. _ 8.0.) 
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Anr..2.—THE FOUNTAIN OF OBLIVION, 
Or the Duty of Memory. 


It is wrong to trust, so much as we do,-to oblivion to 
assuage our griefs.. It is a sin to’ wish to forget any thing 
that has occurred in our past experience.. Our past experi- 
ence, be it of joy or wo, sin or innocence, Is the volume which 
the All-wise has placed in our hands, not’only fer our past in- 
struction, but for our future guidance. We should remember 
our past sorrows, for they came to us on a mission of useful- 
‘ness; and lasting memory of them will perpetuate their useful 
mission. We should not ask to forget our past sins; for bitter 
though the remembrance of them may be, they should be ever — 
kept in mind, as the constant monuments of our own weak- 
ness, and God’s forbearance, and as the untiring apostles of 
present duty. We should not ask to forget even the injuries, 
that have been done tous.. We should not be willing to forget 
that precious knowledge, which our experience of man’s 
wrongs to us teaches: we should be willing and. able to 
forgive without forgetting. We ought, then, | repeat it, to 
cherish the canes at every thing that has occurred 
within our experience. There are, perhaps, some dark leaves 
in the volume of memory, which we would fain pluck out: 
there is, perchance, some one sullied page, which we would 
give the world to destroy. But we should check the sinful 
wish—the wish to forget the great lessons which God has 
written down for our instruction. If the recording angel 
should offer to blot from his immortal volume, and from our 
own memories, the record of our sins, we should ask him to 
stay his erasing pen, that we might still read the instructive 
record of our guilt, and while we read, might joy in the 
thought, that our sins, though remembered, may yet be re- 
pented of, and though recorded, may yet be forgiven. 

But, further, it is the part of happiness, as well as of wis- 
dom and duty, toremember the past. It is as happy to look 
back on the past with the eye of memory, as on the future 
with the eye of hope. No one will deny that the remem- 
brance of by-gone scenes and joys, is blissful. Truly is it: 
written by the poet Keats: _ 
of beauty is a joy forever; 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
_ Pass into nothingness; but will still keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sle : 
Full of sweet dreams, and health and quiet breathing. 


Therefore, on every morrow are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth.” 
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There is indeed a strange pleasure, “joy forever” in recurring 
te past scenes and thoughts. — We feel it in visiting the home 


of:our childhood; we teel it, when we stand in the grave 
yard, or when we meet with any memorial that calls up the. 
vision of the loved and the departed; we feal it in those hours 
of musing, when, as if by some viewless spirit’s inspiratien, 
the thoughts and feelings of our earlier years rush into the 
mind, and the flowers of youth again bloom in the heart. 
Gray felt this joy, a true joy, though shaded with melancholy, 


when the view of the scholastic halls of his childhood burst 
upon his sight from the distance—those happy hills, those 
pleasing shades— 
“‘Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
_ As waving fresh their gladsome wing. 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And redolent of joy and youth, 
‘lo breathe a second spring.” 


Full well the poet knew the human heart, when he por- 
trays the joy and mercy, which gushed into the bosom of the 
stern judge, on hearing a strain of long forgotten music. 


— remember now, 
How once a slave in torture doom’d to die 
Was saved, because in accents sweet and low, 
He sung a song his jndge loved long ago, 
As he was Iced to death.” 


But does joy at the remembrance of the past come from 
the memory of past sorrows, as well as pleasures? Yes, most 
strangely so. The past is fixed. It is a picture, whose colors 
no power can efface. Even its clouds and storms are pleasant: 
to look upon, as are the clouds and storms, which the painter’s 
pencil portrays. Its griefs are beautiful te look upon, as are 
the ideal sorrows which the sculptor’s chisel carries. It is 
horrible to see the life-blood flowing from the pierced bosom, - 
but it is not horrible to look upon the marble sufferings of the 
“Dying Gladiator. The mariner, who has been saved from 
shipwreck and after great suffering, been restored to comfort, 
friends, and home, looks back with delight upon the sad scenes 
through which he has passed, and delights in telling the story 


of them to his children and neighbors. What was heart-— 


rending when present, is beautiftil and interesting in the retro- _ 
spect. It is horrible to mingle in the shock of battle, and see 
the gaping wound, and hear the dying groan. - But when the 
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battle’s shock is over, it is happy to revisit the scene,- and in 
fancy fight the battle over again, or to look upon the painter's: 
canvass, and there behold the darings and sufferings of war 
awoke toa new life. We should bless the Creator, that he 
has made us of so happy a frame, and that past sorrows seem 
thus beautiful when seen in memory’s mild light. 

But are there not some dark spots on memory’s tablet, 
which it is a misery to remember? Some dark stain, of which 
in our misery we may say, like the conscience-stricken mur- 
deress queen in the drama, “Out, out, damned spot." Is 
| “One fatal remembrance—one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes— 


To which life- nothing darker nor brighter can bring, 
_ For which joy hath no bali, and afiliction no sting.”” 


No: there can be no stain in our past lives, which we ought 
to wish oblivion to wash away—no remembrance so fatal, as 


on need the touc f forgetfulness. There are other fountains 
Gway ver than that of forget- 


fulness. If there be any thing in our past fiwes, whose re- 
‘membrance causes remorse, we cannot stop the remorse, until 
_ our spirit be purified, until the root of the evil he taken out of 
the heart. As long as the bitter root of any sin remains, the 
mere fercetfulness of aily ect or acts-of sin cannot give te the 
heart. its wished for peace. No! sinner, come not to the 
Fountain of Oblivion to heal your wounded spirit and wash 
away: your stains. These waters can only wash the outward 
surface of memory’s tablet—they cannot penetrate the inner 
soul. The true healing power lives only in that fountain, that 
flows from the throne of God and the Lamb. Let the souls 
that would rid themselves of the sting and the stain of sin, 
come to this fountain with the Godly sorrow of repentance: 
“and their stained robes shall be washed and made white in 
the blood of the Lamb: and the Lamb, which is in the midst 
ef the throne shall feed them, and shall:lead them unto living 
fountains of waters, and God shall wipe away all tears from 
all eyes.” The stains of guilt, even then, shall dwell in the 
memory, but they shall cease to. shed’ the poi-on of remorse. 

Thave said, that in the memory of the past, lies much of 
our present wisdom and our present happiness. 1 remark 
further, that this memory of the past is to furnish the elements 
of our future biiss. 

The Greeks thought it essential to the happiness ef the de- 
parted, that they should forget the woes of this life, and 
therefore made the waters of Lethe to flow before their fabled: 
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i Elysium. What folly in this idea, and what ignorance of our” 
1) spiritual nature. They weuld wash from memory all traces 
vf this world’s experience, and thus destroy the fairest scenes 
of Heavenly vision. In the ratienal and Christian view of 
* Heaven, the remembrance of the vicissitudes of this life, and 
the recognition of its friends will be part of the -happiness of 
y the blessed. Even their past sins and sorrows, when shone 
} upon by the light of present bliss and purity, will be glorious — 
, to the view, as se many dark clouds, which the sun paints 
: and gilds. The Christian poet sings far more wisely than the 
: Heathen. That fair poet (poet, I say, for “genius is of no 
sex,”) who has, more than any other, clothed Christianity in 
the robe of ideal beauty, speaks high wisdom, when she repre- 
sents a distressed spirit:coming to the Fountain of Oblivion, 
und begging the attendant fairy to grant “one draught of her 
“One drtught, kind Faity! from that Fountain decp, 
lay the phantoms of a, are priets, to steen | 


And lane 7 
in the cool honcy-dews of dreamless rest; - 


And from the dul the‘lightning marks to lave— 
drauglit of that sweet wave!” 


The Fairy bids the mortal pause, and remember, that the 
dark waters uf Gviivien destroy ‘all tho troacurces of 
knowledge—the thoughts divine—the gems of many a spimit’s 
ocean. But the mortal cares not for these, and bids the Fairv 
pour forth from the fount, and even destroy all memory’s lore, 
if the draught ean 


“Fro.n the bosom’s inmost folded leaf 
Rase the one master grief.”’ 


Again the Fairy bids the mortal pause, before he drinks, 
and think of:all he has known, loved, felt, and rejoiced 
in, and in which through memory he may again rejoice. 
But the: mortal still demands the Oblivion’s bowl. He 
— there are voices he has loved too well; eves of deep gen- 
tleness.. | 


“But they arc far— 

Never! never im my home to dwell! 

Take their. soft looks from off my yearning soul— 
Fill high the obiition’s bow!! 


Again the Fairy bids the mortal pause, and by a new and 


potent spell arrests his rash purpose. 


“Yet pause again! with memosy wilt thou cast 
The undying hope away, of memory born? 


< 
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Hope of re-union, heart to heart at last, 

No restless doubt between, no rankling thorn’ 
Would thou erase all records of delight, 

That mark such visions bright!” | 


“The mortal replies: 


“Fill with forgetfulness, fill high! yet stay, 
Tis from the past we shadow forth the land 
Where smiles long lost shall light our way, 
And the soul’s friends be wreathed in one bright band: 
Pour the sweet waters back on their aen rill, 
I must remember still. | 


For the future’s sake, therefore, as well as the present, let 
us hold memory dear—so remember eur sins, that they lose 
their bitterness—so remember our sorrows, that they shall 
cease their pain—so remember our joys, that they may con- 
tinue to bless us. Let us remember all things, for our in- 
struction, and our present and future happiness. 

When like the Arabian we come to the place of our birth 
and cry, “The friends of my youth, where are they?” and an 
echo answers, “Where?” Let us hear another voice whisper- 
ing to us, that those friends now departed, and now dearly 
remembered, yet live and yet love. | j 

When, like the Swiss soldier in a foreign land, we hear 
some strain like his mountain song, that calls to mind past 
joys, that seem departed never to return, and we feel as it we 
should faint, and die from home-sick longing for the past. 
O then, let us remember, that all that is bright on earth, shall 
live in memory, and shall be quickened into new life in the 
spiritual world. ‘All that is past shall return—all that have 
loved, shall again be united.” ce 

We would not forget therefore, if we could. But it is not 
ours to choose. We cannot forget. Our experience often 
_ shews us, that we still remember what we had supposed we 
had forgotten. For often the clouds of oblivion roll away, 
and show, that all we have seen, ‘and felt, is as enduring on 
memory’s tablet, as the stars in heaven. In this fact there is 
a momentous and solemn truth. Memory is undying. Memory 
and conscience will go with us to the throne of judgment, and 
there with the Eternal, sit as witness and judge of our actions. 
Let us, then, bathe in the waters of salvation, and not seek 
for relief vainly in the Fountain of Oblivion, O. 

Cincinnati, | 
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Anr.3.—ON MIRACLES, 
fi 


q In the September number of the Christian Examiner, pp. 
' 99 to 119, there is an able article by Rev. O. Dewey, on 
: miracles, which, we think, will give almost universal satisfac- 
, tion to the Christian community. It is, like all other produc- 
4 tions of the same author, very philosophical and original, and — 
u we hope that it will appear in some form, more favorable to 
i general distribution than its present. If the “Examiner” 
| had the circulation which it ought to have, this wish would 
be superfluous; but that. periodical, although, as we. think, 
more ably conducted than any other in the United States, 
has a comparatively limited subscription list. The number 


; t of which we now speak is peculiarly rich. There is an article 
ct by Rev. Mr. Peabody, of Springfield, on the character and in- 
i stitutions of Moses, which is so good and original, that we are 


uty tempted to copy it entire into the Messenger; and the article 
on miracles (orivinally delivered as the Dudleian Lecture at 
Cambridge, Mass.) is alone enough to make every subscriber 
contented for a year to come. | 

~ We hike this article, for two reasons. First, because it 
proves that its author understands the spirit of the times. He 

sees clearly where the real obstacle lies to the reception of 
Christianity by many minds, perhaps by the majority of re- 
flecting minds. Itis not that the evidences of Christianity 
are insufficient, but because the presumption against miracles 
is imagined to be so strong. ‘The evidences of Christianity 
are strong enough to induce belief, if it were not for this 
presumption against them. Let there be no prejudice against 
miracles; let it appear in any man’s mind, perfectly reasona- 
ble and philosophical to admit them; let him regard it as ex- 

tremely probable that the Supreme Being would interpose for 

our spiritual relief; and then I say, that he must feel the 

evidence, actually offered, to be ample and overwhelming.” 

This, we are convinced, is true. A chain of argument can 

be adduced which is irrefragable. The sceptic, who begins 
with the ignorant and presumptuous denial that there is any 

truth at all in the Christian History, who declares the whole 

a forgery of comparatively late times, may be forced from one 
position to another, until he has no ground left to stand upon, 

i except the unqualified assertion that miracles are impossible, 
i and a revelation, therefore, incapable of proof. There is no 
i fink in the argument wanting, from beginning to end. The 

skeptic, if he pretends to be a philosopher, must abandon his 


| 
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attack upon the details of the Christian evidences, and act 
_ boldly upon thorough skeptical principles, saying with Hume, 
that “let the argument be ever so convincing, miracles can- 
not be believed.” We like Mr. Dewey’s.article, because it is 
directed to this definite point. We like it also because it 
treats the supposed presumption in so bold and direct .a man- 
ner. He does not shun it. He does not say, “you may be a 
Christian without troubling yourself concerning miracles;” he 
shows that miracles are the foundation, and only foundation, 
on which Christianity can rest. Deny them, and ‘yeu reduce 
our religion to a probable speculation. Put them out of sight, 
and you make your perception of Christian truth dim, and 
your confidence in it wavering. The only ceurse, therefore, 
for the Christian minister to take is this: to prove that the 
presumptien against miracles is an ignorant presumption; that 
in fact, the idea of miracles is not unphilosophical; that mira- 
cles are as capable of proof as any other event, requiring 
strong proof indeed, but the same kind of proof that is ad- 
mitted in other cases, 
The manner in whch Mr. Dewey fulfils this task is wise 

and judicious. The point of his argument, as we understand 
it, is this: he labors to prove, that although miracles are un- 
doubtedly a violation and suspension ofthe laws of nature, yet 
they fall in with the general plan of God’s Providence, which 
is to promote the happiness of all animate beings, to supply 
all their wants, and to remove all their troubles so far as it is 
possible. We think that. -we cannot occupy our pages better 
than by giving his argument, almost as it stands; it is a new 
and powerful use of the analogy of nature. 


“It is said that nature and experience are against miracles. That a part of 
nature and experience is so, [ admit; but I desire special attention to the remark 
that it is only a part. That the whole is so, I deny. Nay, I would invite your 
still more particular attention to the observation, that the parts of nature and ex- 
perience which are against miracles, are the lowest and humblest.. {[t is the 
mechanical order of nature that is opposed to miracles, and not its grand compre- 
hensive meaning and principle. _And it is a less cultivated experience, which,— 
feeling less the need of those truths that revelation discloses, is less disposed to 
admit of such a revelation, than the mind in its highest developement. 

‘Let us then, go into the broad ficld of nature and experience,—into that very 
field, where skepticism has found its strong hold,—and see what it teaches us. 

“The particular course of things in nature is order; the great principle is benefi- 
cence,—-the adaptation of all things to the happiness of sensitive beings, the sup- 
ply of all wants, the relief of all sufferings. Nay, order itself has its chief value 
in its uses; it is designed for the improvement of-rational beings; and it has been 
well argued, on a former occasion in this place, that, “if the great purposes of the 
wniverse can best be accomplished by departing from its established laws, those 
Jaws will undoubtedly be suspended, “oT though broken in the letter, they will be 
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observed in the spirit;” and hence that ‘miracles, instcad of warring against 
nature, would concur with it.”* 
‘“‘But let-us cast a glance, first, not at human experience, but at the condition of 
irrational natures. ‘The most striking feature in that condition is the adaptation 
of means to beneficent ends,—of supplies to wants, of reliefs to unavoidable suf- 
ferines. Among all the tribes of animate life, there is not a creature so small, but 
contains within it a world of wonders; and wonders not of skill only, but of benefi- 
cence. ‘The anatomy of a fly, the instinct of a spider, the econoiny of a hive of 
bees, the structure of an ant-hill, are each of them subjects which fill many ample 
pages in the boo.s of philosophy; and fill them constructively with this one theme, 
—the goodness of the Creator, his gracious regard to the humblest thing that 
lives. If you rise higher in the scale of the creation, you find everywhere multi- 
plying and crowding upon you, the proofs of unspeakable goodness. In heaven, 
on earth, and abroad upon all the pathless seas, are innumerable creatures, possess- 
ing frames filed with the most exquisite adaptations of part to part, guided by 
kindly instincts, supplied with bountiful provisions, arrayed, as Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed, and provided w.th habitations, morc perfect for their pur- 
poses, than palaces of cedar or marble. ae 
‘T’o illustrate the argument which [ design to draw from this appeal to nature, 
let mo make a supposition entirely at variance with the facts to which we have now 
adferted. Suppose, then, that you had found any one tribe of the animal creation 
unprovided for. Suppose, that it had no appropriate food, or that it had no in- 
stinct to guide it to that food, that it knew not where to seek its sustenance, | 
whether in the water or the air, or the earth. If we had seen any species of beings 
m this situation; if, for example, every summer should bring into existence 
certain kird of bird, for which there was no suitable provision, or no guiding 
instinct, if we should see them flying about us, as if uncertain, destitute, and 
suffering, with wild screams testifying their anxiety and distress, apparently igno- 


rant whether the night or the day was appointed for them, now rising into the air, 


now plunging into the water, and then madly dashing against the earth,—if, I say, 
we had thus seen them holding a precarious and paintul existence for a few weeks, 
and then miserably perishing; we should feel as if such a phenomenon was most | 
extraordinary and astonishing,—at way with the whole system of nature, and with. 
«il the proofs of divine benevolence. We do unhesitatingly pronounce the facts 
crbcceed in such a suyposition impossible. If we were to study nature forever, — 


wes! ould never expect to meet with any thing hke this. 


Now 4 apply this to the case of human nature. And I desire you to suspend 
ziueut of the comparison for one inoment, till I can fully lay it before you. 
(Sonsicder in the first place the dignity of the being, to illustrate whose condition 
tis comparison is brought. Consider all the difference between animal sense, 
and a bouw so “infinite in faculties” as man. Suppose, in the next place, that 
this being, acting according to an unquestionable law of his nature, should im- 
prove ius faculties to the highest degree conceivable, without the knowled.:c of a 
tuture Lie. And finally, suppose him, with all the craving wants, the soaring 
aygirato..s, and the exquisite, varied, and multiplied sorrows of refined thought 
and fccling, to stand upon the earih, as it rolled in silence through the mighty 
void of heaven, with death all around him, and without one voice from beyond the 
real:ns of visible life, to assure him, that he should live hereafter,—and then say 
wheter Uiis would not be a condition more mournful, more disastrous, more at 
war will the order of divine beneficence, than any catastrophe that ever could 
befal animal natures. | 

“If. any one distrusts this comparison, I must beg leave to doubt whether he 
fairly comprehends it. ‘The truth is, that all the world has held to revelations in 
one form or another. By communications direct or traditional, by the vorce of 
augurs or of prophets, by open miracle or inward light, all sndeiied have deemed 
shemsclyes to have special guidance from above. 


* Channin;’s Dudleian Lecture. 
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‘Tt is an important inference from this fact, that no one can very well estimate 
the case of supposed utter destitution; and, therefore, that it is extremely difficult 
lor any individual to fecl th: whole and legitimate force of this ergument. Every 
man has been trained up from childhood by a system of communications; and 
now, upon the very strength of these communications, or of the convictions they 
have inevitably inspired, he deems himself able to stand without them. But 
difficult as the task 1s made by the unfair position of the objector, I shall offer twe 
or three observativns, in close, tending to show the need, and therefore the liketi- 
hood, instead of the often alleged improbability, of an extraordinary revelation. 

‘Leaving othet communications out of the account, then, we, as Christians, 
say that about eightcen centuries ago, at a period at once of unprecedented intel- 
lectual developement and equally prevailing skepticism, there appeared an extra- 
oruinary teacher from heaven. I am not now to offer any of the erguments fer 
his divine mission, that seem to me so abundant and overwhelming; but I think 
[am fully entitled by the circumstances to say, that tliere ought to be no pre- 
sumption against it. Tor it is undeniable, that, amidst all the lights of Grecian 
and Roman civilization, the most important truths, the unity and paternity ot 
God, and the immortality of man,—were obscured; and it is but a reasonable m- 
ference, that, without a revelation, they would have been overshadowed with doubt 
till now. And even the belief that prevailed m the minds of a few philosophers, 
seems to me singularly to have wanted vitality. There is more reasoning than 
conviction apparent in their discourses; and certainly their faith had but little in- 
fluence on their lives. Cicero, we know, and others, amidst all their hopes, had 
strong doubts. And I maintain, not only from these examples, but from the expe 
rience of every powerful mind since, that no reasonings can relieve that great 
question from painful, from distressing uncertainty. 

“My argumert, then, is from human experience, and from cultivated human 
-expericnce. It is easy to see, that a rude age might less need the relief which a 
revelation on this point would give; and for this reason, as I hold, to rude ages it 
was not given. My argument, then, is from cultivated human experience. And 
this is the form into which it resolves itself. God is the author of life, and the 
former of the inind. It is fair to presume, that he, who has provided for the 
wants of the humblest animal life, would not doom the noblest creature he har 
made on earth, to overwhelming despondency and misery. Now I say, that, 
without a revelation, this result 1s inevitable. I maintain, that no scheme of a 
virtuous, improving, and happv life can be made out, which leaves the doctrines 
of God's paternal and forgiving mercy, and of huiman immortality, in great and 
scrious doubt. 

“My friends, I bring home the case to myself, and to you. I know what it és 
to doubt, and I say that no man should judge of the effect of that doubt, till he 
knows by experience what it 15; ull, crushed by its weight, he has laid himseti 
down to his nightly rest; too miserable and desperate to care whether he ever 


raised his head froin that pillow of repose and oblivion; till every morning has . 


waked him to sadness and despondency darker than the gloomiest night that ever 


clouded the path of carthly sorrow. It is not calamity; it is no worldly die- 
appointment, it is not affliction, it is not grief, that I speak of; nor is it any of 
these that gives the greatest intensity to this doubt; it is a developement of oar 
own nature; it is the soul's own struggling with the mighty powers with which 
it ts made to grapple; it is the longed-for and almost felt immortality, struck from 
our eager grasp,—the light gone out,—the heaven of our hope all overshadowed 
and dark. Yes, it is the consciousness of infinite desires and capacities, all 
blighted and broken down, it is the aspiring which suns and stars cannot bound, 
all shrunk ar.d buried in a coffin and a grave! In shor, it is the proper and 
legitimate state of a mind following the premises of the case to their just result; 
and not that worldly condition of the mind, which is no more fit to judge of this 
subject than childhood is to judye of the interests of an empire. And now I say, 
fs it hard to believe that God would interpose for humanity, so circumetanced! Is 
it incredible that he should send a veice into that deep and dark struggle for spirs- 
wal lifeand hope! | 


oa 
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“Houmanity,.in fine, and especially in its- growing cultivation, has too hard a lot, 

it appears to me, if God has not-opened for it. the fountains of revelation. Without 
that great. disclosure from above, human nature stands, in my contemplation of it, 
#8 an anomaly amidst the whole creation. The noblest existence on carth is not 
vided wirh a resource even 80 poor as instinet. On the heart that is made to 

ar the weight of infimte interests, siaks the crushing burthen of doubt and: 
despondency, of fear and sorrow, of pain and death, without resource or relief, or 
comfort, or hope.. The cry of the young ravens, the buzzing of insect life im 
every hedge, is heard; but the call, that comes up from the deep and dark conflict: 
of the overshadowed soul, dies upon the vacant air; and -there is no ear to hear,- 
nor eye to pity.. Oh! were it so, what could sustain the human heart sinking 
under the burthen of.its noblest aspirations! ‘The still, sad music of humanity,” 
sounding on through all time, would lose every soething tone, and would become — 
a wail, in which the heart of the world would die.”’ ) 


This is a long extract, but our readers will thank us for it, 
if they agree with us in regard to its excellence. , Upon the 


‘supposition “that miracles are opposed to the order of nature,” 


the above argument is as strong as the subject is capable of 
affording. | | 

But is that supposition correct? May we not mect the 
skeptical opposer of miracles, upon a different ground, more 
successfully? To this question we ask a moment’s thoughtful 
attention. If our speculations are granted to be possible, we 
are content, and we offer them only as such. To our own 
mind, however, they are very probable. eo 

Miracles are objected to, because they are violations of the 
laws of nature: because they destroy the uniformity of causa- 
tion.. But are we sure that they do so? Are we sure that 
they are not the result of uniform causes, and regulated ac- 
cording to fixed laws? Do not. decide this question hastily. 
The fact that they are very unfrequent, and unlike common 
events, does not decide it against us. Earthquakes, the fall 
of meteoric stones, the appearance of islands suddenly thrown - 
up from. the depths of. the ocean, are all unfrequent and 
strange events, but we do not call.them violations of the laws 
of nature.. Nor.does the fact that miracles set aside the com- 
monly. observed order of events, decide the question against us, 
for we see:a contest of this sort, between the different laws of 
nature,-every where goingon. Finally,.the fact that we are 
ignorant of the laws which govern: miraculous events, does 
not decide it against us,.for we know as little of the laws 
which govern:the Aurora Borealis and many other things, (for 
instance, many diseases,) but: which we nevertheless believe 
to be governed by natural causes. 

How then can it be proved that miracles are a violation of 
the laws of Nature;.and’ exceptions to the: uniformity of*causa- 


tion? How can it. be. proved that they are not. governed by. 
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fixed laws, as wel as any other event? These laws may be 
very different from any ef which we have knowledge, but 
this would not mzke them unnatural; nor does the suppesition 
that they are diflerent, lessen the probability of their existence. 
We will an tiew do we know but that, 
in the mysterious union between the spiritual and material 
world, it may bea fixed jaw of nature, that the human mind, 
under certain determinate conditions, shall become superior 
to the common laws of the material world, and be endowed 
with the power of modifying their operation in particular in- 
stances?’ There is, at least, nothing absurd in the supposition 
that the mind should have this power. The spiritual world 
is of a higher nature than the material. God, who is the 
great spirit, governs ail material existence as he will. The 
only doubt is, whether there is any law of spiritual existence, 
by which the human mind, which is made after the image of 
God, can be so iar exalted ‘above its present thraldom, as to 
manifest its superiority to outward things. Now we do not 
assert the existence of such a law, because we cannot prove it; 
but that it may exist, and yet be unknown to us, is certain, 
and the existence of such a law would account for mirze! 
without the necessity of supposing the uniformity of causn- 
tion to be infringed. Then miracles would be the re-suit of the 
highest law of nature, viz: the superiority of mind over matter. 

We think thet Jesus Christ has civen encowmagement to the 
idea that we are now endeavoring to express. “If ye have 
Faith,” said he, Ye shall say to this svcamine tree, Pe thon 
lifted up and planted in the sea, and it shall obey yeu.” 
These w ‘ords, and ethers like them, are commonly suppo.ed to 
have littie cr no meaning, but perhaps they were meant to 

unfold a spiritual law—namely, that the human mind may 
draw so near to God, by means ot faith and obedience, that 1 
will be endowed, ac cording to a fixed law, with a portion of 
the divine power. It is certain, that the Savior often spoke 
efa nearness to God, such as we have little idea of. He 
prayed that the disciples “might be one with the Father?—as 
thou Father art in me and Lin thee.” Perhaps the result of 
such nearness to God, is what we call miraculous power. 

We do not identify our argument with our illustratien. 
The latter may be fanciful, and the former good. Nay, even 
i the argument is incapable of goed illustration, that is, if ne 
particular law of miracles can be suggested which scems pro- 
bable, the argument stands good against the skeptic. For it 
is very certain that such a law may exist, however unable we 


may be to discern it. No man can prove that miracles are 


t 
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outlawed phenomena, that they interrapt the uniformity of 
causation. It is certain, that: for aught we know, miracles | 
may be the result of second causes, as well as the most ordi 

event, and therefore the best, the only argument of skepti- | 
cism, which the philosopher will:not blush to use, is not tena- 
ble. He who begins his attack on Christianity, by saying that — 
miracles are violations of the Jaws of nature, and therefore: 
incredible, begins by asserting more than he knows. These 
remarks are imperfectly digested; we shall not seek to defend 
them even from objections which we foresee. There are some 
hints on the same subject; from Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” ina. 
former number of the Messenger,. to: which we refer the 
reader. We conclude with obviating one objection to the idea 
of miracles being “according to a law,” which will occur to 
most persons.. Itiwill be said’ that except miracles are x ow 
natural,.they are*net.a proof of the truth of a religion. This 
objection: mistakes eur argument. We do not attempt to 
explain away miracles by saying that they may be accounted. 
for by the common principles of nature.. This is the assertion 
of German rationalists, and is,.in fact:a denial of miracles. 
It is saying*that the Apostles were deeeived,.and imagined 
miracles where there were none.. We believe in the divine 
(and to use the popular. word) supernatural power of Christ; — 
that he did works such as no man can do, except God is with 
him. We de.not like to see the attempt made to explain 
away any portion of the miraculous relations found in the 
New Testament; we prefer to take things are they are there 
told, without controverting or questioning.. We believe, 
fully, in the miraculous power of Christ as a certain proof of — 
his divine mission:and authority. But we contend, neverthe- - 
lesss, that there may: be a Jaw of spiritual existence, according © 
to which miraeulous power is received’ and exerted. We 
contend for this, not because our faith is small, but because 
we would fain believe that miracles are conformable to the: 
universal analogy of nature, and are net an exception to the 
uniformity of causation. We may not be able to guess at 
what the supposed law may be. Its possible existence is 
certain, and this is enough to destroy the force of the skeptic’s 
best argument. The strength of Hume’s famous argument 


_ from experience, consists in the universality of men’s experi-- 


ence, that the !aws of nature are constant, in the philosophical 

truth that every effect must have a natural cause, or, in other 

words, must be produced according to fixed, uniform laws. - 
His conclusion is, that miracles are impossible; ours, that! 
miracles have a law. | W. B.- 
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Arr. 4.—PROSECUTION OF LA PUCELLE, 
[Translated from the French, for the- Messenger] 


_It began by subjecting Joan to six consecutive interroga-- 
tions before this numerous council. She perhaps appeared 
more courageous and heroic in this situation'than when sheen- 
aged the enemies of thekingdom. This poor girl}so ignorant 
that she hardly knew her Pater and her Ave, was not for an in- 
stant confused. Violence neither alarmed: nor irritated her.. 
_ allowed her no counsel ner advocate; but her faith and 
good sense broke through all the snares they laid to entrap her 
into a.confession of heresy or magie. She often made such fine 
answers, that the Doctors remained quite stupified. They. 
asked her if she knew herself to be in the grace of God. 
“It is a: great thing,” said she, “to answer valk a‘ question.” 
“Yes,” interrupted one of the assessors, named Jean ‘Fabri, 
is a great question, and the accused:is not obliged to answer 
it.” “You had: better have been silent,” cried the Bishop 
ina great fury. “If I do not abide in the grace of God,” an-- 
swered she, “may He yet receive me there; and if I do, ma 
He preserve me in it.”” She said also, “If it were not cheouah 
the grace of God, I should not know of myself how to act.” 
_Another time they interrogated her, touching her standard. 
“I carried it-instead of a lance,” said'she, “toavoid doing vio- 
lence; I never killed a person.” And when they wished to know 
what. virtue she supposed in this banner, she answered: “It said, - 
enter boldly among the English, and‘I entered myself.” They 
spoke to her of the solemnity at Rheims, where she held her 
standard near the altar: “It was present in our troubles, and it 
was but just,” said she, “that it should share our honors.” 

In regard to the visions, she repeated all that she had already 
said at Poictiers. Her faith was the same in what she called 
her voices. She heard them incessantly in the prison; she 
often saw the two saints; she received their consolation and- 
encouragement; it was by their advice that she answered 
boldly; .it was after them that she repeated tranquilly, in pres- 
ence of the tribunal entirely composed of the tools of the 
English, that the English should be driven out of France. 

* * * 


By this she only increased the fury of the English and the 
Bishop. The members of the council who took the part of 
the accused were insulted and often threatened that they should- 
be. thrown into the river. The votaries were forced to omit: 
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the favorable answers, and could hardly avoid introducing 
falsehoods into the memorial. After the first two interroga- 
tions, the Bishop judged it well to continue the examination | 
in the presence of but a very small number of the assessors, 
that all should be communicated to them, and that they 
would require their opinions without their presence. | 

The investigation had already scattered all the facts — 
of sorcery—no evidence, no answer of the accused could 
leave the least suspicion upen that point. When they spoke 
to her ofa fairy tree, famous in her village, she said that her 


god-mother a-sured her that she had seen the fairies, but that 


for her own part she had never had any vision in that place. - 

Thus the accusation was fixed upon two points: the sin of 
wearing the dress of a man, and refusing to submit to the 
ehurch. It was a singular thing that she was obstinate in 
refusing to wear the dress of her own sex. It was always 
the order of her voices that she alleged as the reason for this; 
it seemed that her will was not free upon this article, and that 
she had a duty in this matter prescribed by the Divine will. 
In regard to submission to the rules of the church, it was a 
snare into which the malice of her judge caused her to fall. 
They had made a learned and subtile distinction between the 
Church triumphant in Heaven and the Church militant on 
Earth. Thanks to her perfidious confessor, she persuaded her- 
self that to submit to the church was to recognize the tribunal 
that she saw compored of her enemie:; and where she de- 
manded always that there should be some people of her own 
party. 

* * * 

At length the sentence was pronounced. It was like other 
ecclesiastical judgments, a declaration made to the accused, 
that for such and such reasons, she was cut off from the 
church, and delivered over to the secular law. 

But they wished to have from her before her execution a 
sort of public acknowledgement of the justice of her condem- 
nation. For, this purpo‘e they began, through her false con- 
fessor, to advive her to submit, with the promise of being 
treated indulgently, and of being tran-ferred from the hands 
of the Engtish to the hands of the church. The twenty- 
fourth of May, fourteen hundred and thirty-one, she was con- 
ducted to the Cemetary St. Owen; there two great scaffolds 


“Were erected; upon one was the Cardinal Winchester, the 


Bishop of Beauvoi:, the Bishops of Noyon and Boulogne, and 
a part of the assessors. 
Joan was placed upon. the other scaffold with the Doctor 
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who was to preach, the notaries of the court, the officers who 
guarded her, Master L’Oiseleur, and another assessor who 
had also confessed her.- Very near was the execitioner, with. 
his cart ready to receive La Pucelle, and conduct her to the 
pile prepared in the great square. An immense crowd of 
French and English filled the cemetery. The preacher spoke — 
at length: “O, noble House of France,” said: he, among other 
things, “who always until: now hast kept thyself free from 
monstrous things, and who hast always protected: tlie Faith, 
hast thou been so much mistaken as to adhere to‘a’heretic and 
schismatic? Itisa greatpity! Ah! France, thou art much abused; 
thou who hast always been the most Christian Chamber; 
and Charles, whom thou callest King and Governor, has 
adhered like a heretic as he is, to the words and the 
deeds of a vain woman, who is infamous and full of dishonor.” 
Upon this, she interrupted him: “Speak of me, but not of 
the King; he is a good Christian,- and ] dare to say, 2nd to 
swear, under pain of death, that he i; the most noble of 
Christians, and the most devoted to the faith in the church’ 
He is not what you say.” “Silence her,” cried the Bishop 
of Beauvois. | 
At the end of the sermon the preacher read to Joana formal 
abjuration, and told her to sign it. “What is abjuration!”” 
said she. They explained to her, that if-ske refused te sign 
the articles that were presented to her, she*should be barned, 
and that she must submit to the universal church.- “Ah well, 
I will abjure, if the universal church will have it so.%° But it 
was not submissions to the church nor to the Pope, that they 
wished to have from her, it was the confession that her judges 
had judged we!l. Then they redoubled their threats, in- 
treaties, and promises. They tried: every methed: to-inove 
her. She was for a long time firm and unvaryitg.- “All 
that I have done, 1 have done well in doing,” said'she.- This 
scene was prolonged. The English at last began to be impa- 
tient at what seemed to them to be mercy. Cries were raised 
against the Bishop of Beauvois, whom: they called traitor. 
‘You speak falsely,” said he, ‘'for it is the duty: of a-bishop to 
seek for the health of the soul and the body of the accused.” 
The Cardinal of Winchester impesed silence om his people.. 
At length they triumphed over the resistance of Joan. “1 
wish,” said she, “all that the church wills, and since the people: 
of the church say that my visions are not to be believed, | 
will no longer support them.”—“Sign them, or thou shalt 
perish by the fire,” said'the preacher. In this interval, a 
secretary of the English Ktng, who was near the scaffold. of. 
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Joan, had substituted for the articles that had been read te 
her, and that they had taken such trouble to make her ap- 
prove, another paper, containing a long abjuration, in which 
she contessed that all she had before said was false, and asked 
pardon for her crimes. They took her hand and made her 
put at the bottom of this paper a cross for a signature. A 
tnmult was immediately seen among the crowd, the French 
rejoiced to see her saved, the English were furious, and throw- 
lng stones. | 
The Bishop of Beauvois and the Inquisitor pronounced then 
another sentence which they had brought, and condemned 
Joan to pass thé rest of her days in prison, on the bread of | 
bitterness, and the water of anguish. At the same moment 
they violated the premises they had just made her. She be- 
lieved she was to be returned to the clergy, and to be no 
more in the hands of the English;—notwithstanding all she 
could say, they reconducted her to the tower. ‘* 
Meanwhile the English were in great anger; they drew 
their swords and menaeed the Bishop and the assessors, crying 
eut that they had wickedly gained the King’s money. The 
Earl of Warwick himself complained to the Bishop; “*The 
affair is in a bad way, sinee Joan escapes,” said he. ‘Do not 
be anxious about that,” said one of the assessors, “we shall 


soon have her again.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Art. 5.--RELIGION, A UNIVERSAL ann GROW- 
ING PRINCIPLE. | 
[Extract from Dr. Channing's Newport Dedication Discourse.} 


“The human race as it advances does not leave religion behind it, as it leaves the 

shelter of caves and forests; docs not outgrow faith, does not sce it fading like the 
tnist before its risivg intelligence. On the contrary,religion opens before the im- 
proved mind im new grandeur. God, whom uncivilized man had narrowed into a 
local apd tutelar Deity, rises with every advance of knowledge to a loftier throne, 
and is seen to sway a mightiersceptre. ‘The svul, in propcrtion as it enlarges its 
faculties and refines its affections, possesses and discerns within itself a more and 
more glorious type of the Divinity, learns his spirituality in its own spiritual powers, 
and offers him a profounder and more inward worship. Thus deep is the foundation — 
of worship inhuman nature. Men may assail it, may reason against it; but sooner 
can the laws of-the o 1tward universe be repealed by human will, sooner can the sun he 
plucked from his sphere, than the idea of God can be erased from the human spirit, 
and his worship banished from the earth. Al other wants of man are superficial. — 
IIis animal wants are but for a day, and are to cease with the bodv. The profound- 
est of all human wants is the want of God. Mind, spirit. must tend to its source. It 
cannot find: happiness but in the Perfect Mind, the Infinite Spirit. Worship has _ 
survived all revolutions. Corrupted, dishonored, opposed, it yet lives. It is 
mortal as its Object, immortal as the soul from which it ascends.” . 
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Anr. 6. POEMS,—Carerty Lyricat. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Such is the title of a little book which was lately lent us by 
u friend. So delicious did we find it, that we copied it half 
off into our common place book; as no other copy could be 
ftuund in any book store. No music we ever heard was half 
so swect in its ripple and cadence—no warm June morning 
<o full of soft influences of wood3, winds and waters—nothing 
in conversation, literature, or oratory so wholly charming as the 
hits of poetry in this little book. And yet this is wholly and 
merely the beauty of expression. The thoughts are often very 
trivial, the sentiment wholly insignificant, but the form is suo 
ce juisite, that we smack our lips,-as though tasting some rare 
delicacy, Which, when it has left our mouth, we think no 
asan illustration the follow 1g; 


DESERTED HOUSE. 


Life and thorcht have gone away 
Side by side, 

Leaviny dvo.s and windows wide: 
Careless tenants they! 


All within is dark as night, 
the windows 1s no light, 

And no murmur at the door, 
So frequent on its hinge before. 


_ Close the door, the shutters close, 
_ Orthrough the windows we shall sec 
The nakedness and vacancy 
Of the dark, deserted house. 


Come away: no more of mirth 

Is here or merry making sound; — : 
The house was builded of the earth, 

And shall fall again to ground. 


Come away: for life and thought 
Here no longer dwell; 
But in a city glorious— 
A great and distant city—have bought 
A mansion incorruptible. 
Would they could have stayed with us! 


_ The thought here seems to be merely this. ‘Here lies a 
- dead man with his mouth and eyes open. Shut them, it is un- 
pleasant to look on them. Let the body decay, for the soul 
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has gone 'to Heaven.” ‘Certainly a very simple thought, but 
beautifully expressed. Here is another in which is no thought 


i ia at all, but merely sound. But the sound is so sweet we can 
well dispense with.any meaning. | 


‘CLARIBEL.—A MELODY, 


Where Claribel low lieth 
The breezes pause and die 
Letting the rose leaves fall: 
But the solemn oak tree sigheth, 4 
Thick leaved, ambrosial, 
With an ancient melody 
Of an inward agony, 


Where Claribel low leth.. 


At eve the beetle boometh 
Athwart the thicket lone; 
At noon the bee low hummeth 
About the mossed headstone; 
At midnight the moon cometh, 
And looketh downalone, 
Her song the lintwhite swelleth, 
The clear voiced mavis dwelleth, . 
The fledgling throstle lispeth, 
The slumbrous wave outwelleth, 
The babbling runnel crispeth, 
The hallow grot replieth, 
Where Claribel low-lieth. 


This is music, and reminds one of Mozart. Now for a pic- 
ture which shall resemble those of some glittering Lombard 
or Venetian painter, full of jewelry and costly robes. _ 


‘THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


Year after year unto her feet, 
The while she slumbereth alone, 
‘Over the purpled coverlet | 
‘The maiden’s jet black hair hath grown, 
On either side her tranced form 
_ Forth streaming from a braid of pearl; 
The slumbrous light is rich and warm, © 
And moves not on the rounded curl. 


2 


silk starbraided coverlid 


Unto her limbs itself doth muuld, 
idly ever and amid 7 
Her full tlack ringlets downward rolled 
Glows forth each softly shadowed arm, 
With bracelets of the diamond bright; _ 
Her constant beauty doth inform 
Sullness with love and day with light, 
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She sleeps; her breathings are not heard 
chambers far apart; 
t tresses are not stirred, 
s are not stirred 


That lie upon her charmed heart. 
She sleeps; on either side upswells, 
_ The gold fringed pillow hghtly t; 
_ She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest. 


There are some things in the book of a higher strain of 
thought and feeling. if our readers appear to enjoy these 
sweet sounds as much as we have, we can give them some 
further specimens of the dainty Alfred Tennyson. 


Ant. 7.—PRIESTLEY’S GRAVE. 
[Extract from a Letter to the Editor.) | 


* * * 


From Harrisburg I passed on to Northumberland, sixty 
miles farther west, where Dr. Priestley passed the last years 
of his life; 


“And mused expectant on the coming yeers.”’ 


It was indeed a beautiful and calm retreat for the “patriot, 
saint, and sage” from the Birmingham riots, and the “vain 
hate” of his enemies. | 
The town is situated at the junction of the Northern and 
Western branches of the Susquehanna, and few spots can 
boast of more beautiful scenery. The grand and picturesque 
are in sweet fellowship, and “Blue Hill,” “Priestley’s Hill,” 
and “Prospect Hill’ command the finest views, particularly 
the latter, which Harriet Martineau named “The Stranger’s 
Hill.” It gives the most extensive inland prospect of a land 
flowing with milk and ge It was harvest time, and as 
far as the eye could reach, the fields were yellow with corn, 
and laden with the ripe sheaves—the orchards were bending 
with fruit, and the fruit trees just beginning to change their 
color. The view was very various—the wide and quiet 
valley, the noble mountain, the river winding in many ways, 
and spotted with here and there a bedutiful island, the vast 
water-falls from shore to shore, the canal, with its green bor 
der on either side, beautiful bridges, straight and arched; these 
and other features of the prospect, which I can better feel 
than describe, will not ~~ fade from my memory. 
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The bridge over the ‘West Branch,” which like the falls be- 
low, cost the State about $100,000, is the noblest I have ever 
seen. It is about a quarter of a mile in length, and with its 
huge timbers, and abutments of solid rock, looks as if it would 
last forever.. It is covered at the top, and open at the sides, 
affording a delightful promenade, It is a favorite resort of 
the citizens towards evening, and one of the sights which | 
they show a stranger is “sunset from the bridge;” and traly , 
the noble orb does go down into the waters with surpassing 
lory. Itis better worth seeing than all the living and dead 
ay which a traveller takes such infinite pains to visit. — 

Dr. Priestley’s grave was one of the first places I visited. 
It was in a small green inclosure, with a simple head-stone, 
with his name, the date of his birth and death; and the follow- 
ing inscription: “I will lay me down and sleep till the morning 
of the Resurrection.” His wife and child, and one of his 
children’s children were close by. There was no monument 
of marble, and I was glad of it. Nature had placed a nobler 
and more enduring monument. The everlasting hills stand 
up for its protectors, and the beautiful Susquehanna rolls 
gently at his side. There was a better monument still, the 
affection of his townsmen. It was pleasant to hear those 
talk of him to whom he had lent books when they were 
children. Of the young he was remarkably. fond, if they 
shewed a taste for reading. I must give you an anecdote, 
and hasten to close a letter which I had no intention of making 
so long. A lawyer who lives in that neighborhood, and is 
highly respectable for his intelligence and hospitality, was 
quite a favorite of the Doctor, because of his love of books, 
which he was in the habit of lending him. After he had 
gone through an extensive course of reading, but had read 
nothing upon Theology, Dr. P. proposed to him to turn his 
attention to the subject, but being educated as a Presbyterian, 
and partly fearing the Doctor’s religious yiews, and _ partly 
from indifference, he respectfully declined, Some time after, 
he saw a review of one of his sermons, and became a good 
deal interested. He borrowed among other books, &c. Dr. 
Priestley’s “History of Corruptions.” Said he, “I shall never 


forget the Doctor’s manner when I enteréd his study to return 


them. He was evidently anxious to know what impression — 
they had made. As, however, I returned them so soon, he 
remarked, that perhaps, I did not like them, and had not read 
them through. But when I told him I had not only read 
them, but read them three times with delight, he said nothing, 
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but his eyes filled with tears.” I have given the substance, 
and I believe the very words of the nerrator. | 

Dr. P. was universally beloved in town, and composed 
there several of his works, but preached seldom. All loved 
him as a man. Many dreadéd him: as a Theologian. He 
built one of the finest houses in town. It was planned by his 
wife, and is a noble mansion. I walked through his study 
with some pride. It is something to have been in Dr. 
Priestley’s study. On‘ the top of the house is an observatory, 
where he frequently used to read, ahd the prospect therefrom 
might inspire the dullest man. Formerly there was a fine 
garden attached to the house, bat the Utilitarians, with Vandal 
taste, have run the canal through it, spoiled its beauty, and 
rendered the situation unhealthy. The house is now occupied 
by a hospitable English family. I imagined I saw in this and 
the neighboring towns, the influence of his writings. Several 
families had many of his works, which they appeared to 
prize greatly, and a few gentlemen were very hearty disciples 
of his schoo]. The Unitarian society is very small, but a 
remarkably intelligent, ahd good one. There are about twenty 
communicants. They have a very neat brick chapel, with a 
sweet organ. Rev. Mr. Ray has preached to them almost 
vratuitously for fourteen years, as often as his health would 
permit. He has now left thern universally beloved and re- 
gretted. I[-preached' to them several weeks, and was exceed- 
ingly sorry I could-not remhih pe*manently. I received from 
them the gréatest hospitatity dnd kindness. At present they 
have a very efficient lay service, conducted by a gentleman 
who married a daughter of thé late Rev. Robert Little. I 
trust that some one who abounds more in this world’s goods 
than most of our brethren do, will go among them and give 
them his services. | 

I preached répeatedly in the various towns in the vicinity, 
and several times to very good audiences. In all of them I 
found ifttelligent Unitarians, and others anxious to hear us. 
Perhaps in another letter I will give you my impressions of 
other places. Meantime, I bid you God-speed in your labors. 
f preached for Mr. Eliot last Sunday, and while he goes to 
Peoria, and they are inaking some prepzrations at Alton, shall 
remain here. truly, &e.- C.- A.’ 

St. Louis.- 
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Aer. 8.—THE LIFE, THE TRUE LIGHT. 


The Christian Life is the only way to the knowledge of | 
Christian Truth. Other paths may lead to the portal, but 
none other can give admission to the inner temple. The study 
of History, for instance; the observation of the nature and 
wants of the human mind, the investigation of the outward 
evidences of Christianity, the study of Theological science 
may and must lead the understanding to acknowledge the 
reasonableness of Christianity and the authority of Christ. 
These cannot teach the werth and. meaning of the Christian 
spirit nor the celestial glory of the: Truth, as it lives in Jesus. — 
To be known, these must be felt, and Christian life is the only © 
way of making them felt and known. | 7 | 

fw little they are known and felt in proportion to their 

reatness,.it is mournful to think. Feeble and few as have — 
Sais the steps of mankind in the walks of human science, 
they have been still feebler and fewer in search for Divine 
Truth.. The master genius of physical science declared, that 
he had picked up but a few shells from the shore of that 
boundless ocean of Truth which he heard rolling beyond him. © 
What Christian can say even as much as this. of his own expe- 
rience of the eternal truths, that are in Christ and Christian- 
ity? How many have not as yet heard even the: whispers of | 
that eternal ocean? But the way to it is plain.. | 

It may indeed seem an humble pathway to so glorious a 
seene. The humble pathway of duty may seem a straight 
and narrow road tv lead to the sublimest truths of our being. 
But the star of promise hangs over it, and bright visions en- 
compass it. It may indeed seom humble, but it is one in 
which our Master taught his religion, and his disciples learned. 
Christianity was not taught by mere words, as_ philosophers 
teach in. some retired porch or consecrated grove. It was 
taught by actzon—action on living hearts, and‘amid the scenes 
of real lite—the action of a being of perfect love among suffer- 
ing men—the action of a pure mind’ upon the impure—the 
living and lifé-giving action of an Holy Bein’ upon the slum- 
bering consciences of the sinful. It was by acting according 
to their Master’s word, that the A’postles sought to be filled 
with his truth, and conformed to him in the inner man. In 
the same way, we may. Hape to imbibe something of his 
spirit, and to know-the real’ power of his truth. For wherever 
Vuiiuan duty iz, there Christian truth comes. It comes 
wherever the affections, the canscience, the. full soul are 
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awake and conscious of themselves. It dwells with the phi- 
lanthropist in his waiks of charity—with the missienary in 
his visits of mercy—the Christian in his round of-daily duty, 
whether in the pursuit of honest industry,- by the social fire- 
side, by the bed of sickness, or in the hour of prayer. Go 
where we may, to the cottage or to the palace, wherever 
Christian duty dwells, we find that light is ever brightening 
on its path, and that duty dene is truth realized—that ac- 
cording as obedience is constant, faith is confirmed, and the 
spiritual life, a present God and his constant Providence are 
as visible realities. They who walk before God in the Chris- 
-uan spirit, shall see more and more of his presence—they 
shall tind their Heavenly Father every where--they shall 
every where feel themselves in his dwelling place.- In all the 
afflictions of life, they shall behold his chastening hand, and in 
all their joys shail see his smiles. They shalt know more of 
the nature and uses of evil—oft the dark ways of man and the 
dark things of Providence, than any human wisdom,-any 
plilossphical or theological speculations can teach.- They 
shall view all things in the spirit of sons—the spirit of adop-- 
tion. Not a3 slaves to bondage, complaining of the shackles, 
which their own sins have forged, and sighing for thé lost in- 
heritance, from which their own sins have banished them: 
but as sons, they shall walk with an ever present’ Father, and 
live in the light of his countenance.~ Conscious of this promise 
of rich reward, we should strive for this blessing. However 
sternly the voice of duty may strike the ear, we should love 
its tones. “Stern Law-Giver, thongh it be, it yet wears the 
God-herd’s most benignant grace,” and as the Spirit of God 
in the soul, we should invoke it, and commend ourselves to 


its guidance. - 


— — We ourselves commend - 
Unto thy guidance from this hour, 
© let our weakness have an end. 
Give unto us made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice, - | 
The confidence of reason give, 
And in the light of Truth, thy boridman let us live. 


Such a light does the Christian life shed on our Lord’s life 
and teachings, that his image is made present in living power 
before the soul. The stone is rolled away before the sepul- 
chre, and he stands revealed in newness of glory before the 
‘enraptured spirit. We did not indeed stand with him in the 
Temple, nor gaze on his divine countenance, nor listen to his 
voice, when he speke the blest — am the light of the~ 
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world: He that followeth me, shall not walk in darkness,. 
but shall have the light of life.” But these words may mean 
as much to us as they did in the soul from which they were 
breathed, forth. They point out a means of reviving his 
image in the heart, and walking.in the brightness.in which 
he walked, and trusting, as he trusted, and seeing the world 
as he saw it. The true spirit only. is wanting, and this he 
offers. All things are now, as they were then. The world, 
in which he lived, is the earth we tread.. The sun that shines 
on us, is the sun that guarded his footsteps, and beheld his 


labors, and was darkened at his crucifixion.. The moon, that 


lights our night, is the same pale orb, that: beamed on: his 
nightly watchings and prayers.. The nature which we pos- 
sess, and into whieh we infuse so much. bitterness and sin, is 
the nature, through which he manifested such gentleness and 
power and purity.. The sufferings of. mankind,. which we 
view so coldly, are as those which he alleviated, and over 


which he wept. The sin, of which the earth is full, and which 


each of us im some degree cherishes, is that from which he. 
lived and labored and died to save us.. The immortality 
which he brought to light, he brought to light for us. The. 
grave, over which he had the victory, is the grave to whicli 
we are so fast speeding. The Providence that sometimes — 
seems so dark to us, is that:which was so bright to him. His 
Heavenly Father is our Heavenly Father. Allis as it then 
was, but alas his spirit is wanting. His Spirit and his light 
are needed to inspire the feeble and darkened soul. The 
Spirit and the light are promised to the follower. The 
promise is a message of gladness and yet of mourning: of 
mourning,.because we have as yet enjoyed so little of its 
blessings: of gladness, because it holds out so precious a hope 
for our darkened spirits, and so strong a motive for our slug- 
gish consciences. It is good thus to rejoice and thus to 
mourn. It is good to mourn over past negligences—it is good 
to be glad with the hope and strong with the motive. For we 
know that such mourning may be turned into joy. Weknow,. 
that the sun of righteousness has risen, and darkness and: 
gloom can no longer encompass those who walk as children 
of-light. S.. Qe 
Cincinnati... 
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Arr. 9—THE COMMON LOT. 


[f we could for a moment throw off our time-hallowed pre- 
judice, would it not seem wonderful, that we are so much 
iven to covet the extraordinary gifts of nature, station, or 
fortune; that those which are ordinary, and within the reach 
of the greater part of the community are comparatively 
despised. It is certainly true, that those blessings of nature 
_ and fortune, which a majority have in common, are so far 
above those, which a: favored few have in particular, as to 
_make it absurd and wreng to overlook what is common to the 
majority, and to honor and covet the rare and comparatively 
unimportant possessions of the favored few. Let us look at 
this proposition in its bearings on wealth, talent, and station. 

1. In regard to wealth, it is assuredly true, that mediocrity 
of fortune, or the competence,.which the middling class of 
society generally possess is more favorable to happiness, in- 
telligence, and virtue, than the overgrown wealth of the few. 
The middling classes, unless fevered by envy or avarice, enjoy 
life from the very necessity of exertion: and on account of 
the necessity of exertion, they have.more motive to educate 
their children, more motive to use their advantages faithfully, 
than the rich. Hence the fact, that the most valuable men— 
those who have been greatest in church and state,. literature 
and the arts, have chiefly sprung from the middling class. _In- 
stead, therefore, of that almost drunken passion for overgrown 
wealth, so prevalent at present, would it not:be wiser for men 
_ to remember, that money does not buy all the blessjngs of 
life, and even endangers more blessings, than it secures. 
Would it not be well, if more hearts would join in Agur’s 
prayer, “Give me neither poverty nor riches.” 

Even the rich man has more reason to thank God, for what 
he has in common with the poor man, than for any of his 
boasted wealth. If it were a requisition of our. religion, as 
in ancient days, that we should bring votive offerings to our 
God, what should we select, as the fittest emblems of our 
gratitude and gifts of propitiation to the author of our good, 
and the arbiter of our destiny! Should we offer costly gems 
of either pearl or gold? ould we consecrate to God the 
wonders of the:sculptor’s art on the splendid trophies of vic- 
tory! No. But like the simple children of. Abraham, we 
would bring before the altar of God those votive offerings, 
which most remind us of our ordinary blessings. We would 
bring the sheep and the lamb, the first. fruits of. the year, in. 
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token of the common bounties of Providence. We would 
bring the beughs of goodly trees, of the palm and the willow, 
in token of that Divine Love that has crowned all nature with 
bloom and beauty—we would bring the flour and: the bread 


in token of the common blessings of our home, and of daily 


life. These and such simple offerings would we lay upon the 
altar of Him:who is Lord of the changing year, God of nature, 
and the great Father of the human family. _ 3 
’, In respect to talent, it is also true,- that mediocrity is 
generally the happiest, and that very talented people are 
obliged to pay the full value of their superior powers and 
often much more than their value.. Their superiority often 
proceeds from minds monstrously strong in some one partic- 
ular, so as to destroy the happy equilibrium, or else they are 
tasked by the compensating principle of Providence with such 
strong passions to subdue,-that they have a hard struggle 


to keep their peaceful-equanimity. Whocan read the biogra-. 


phies of extraordinary intellects, and rationally envy them? 
fet us not then despise the humbler intellect of the average of 
mankind, but hold. good common sense, well regulated ima- 
gination, and well balanced affections in the highest honor. | 
Though we must accord reverence to genius, while we render — 
this tribute,.we should remember, that even the subliinest 
genius is not so wonderful for what is peculiar to itself, as for 
the nature which it has in common with the average of man- 
kind. Let us never so place the laurel on the brow of genius, 
as if we reverenced a Divinity, and felt no spark of such 
Divinity within ourselves. 

3. In regard to men who are high in station, we ought to 
feel, that their elevation above the common mass is not so- 
valuable or honorable, as the nature which they have in com- 
mon with the mass. There is still too much man-worship in: 
the world—too much of it in our land; or rather it is not rev- 
erence of the right sert.- Men:are apt to look up to their 
superiors with a-feeling of self-conscious meanness, as it were 


the station or the title that makes the man, and not ag if the 


man were worth more than the station or title. It matters 

little whether this miserable man-worship shews itself in servile 
bending to the footstéol’ of power, or in that surly affected 

independence which’strives to seem proud in order to disguise — 
its envy, and which actually does the greater and baser hom- 
age to wealth and station, by so studiously affecting to dis- 
guise its envy. There is very little true self-respect in the 
world—very little ofit in this country. A poor man ought-. 
to feel in presence of: the distinguished statesman, that what he~ 
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has in common with the statesman, is more valuable, than what 
the statesman has in peculiar: he ought to feel, that while he is 
bound in duty to pay a. courteous and conventional respect 
to his superior, that his superior is a man like himself, and 
enjoys a higher honor in being a man than in being a ruler of 
the nation. There is too much miserable servility in our 
country, and as much miserable affected independence, among 
those who are in subordinate stations—more perhaps, of the 
latter quality, than in any nation on earth. : 

But he, who is in a subordinate station, white he is bound to 
treat with sincere and respectful courtesy all who are above 
him in rank, ought not to feel hitnself'an inferior being to those 
who are his superiors in mese outward condition. Let him 
feel, that both are alike men, and that while serving in. a sub- 
ordinate station, he is in no degrading service: let him feel, that 
every honest occupation is honorable, and that it is only envy, 
haughtiness, and the base passions, that are truly a:degradation. 
When mem shall serve their rulers, and stand before their 
superiors in this spirit, the yoke of subordination will cease:to 
lI—the common lot will be holden in new honor. He who 
ollows the plough will walk in as honorable a path, and feel as 
much honored as he who leads the triumphel progession, or 
sits in the chair of state. 7 

This respect for the common lot: ought to beymet with favor 
by those, who are raised above it. While they enjoy their 
peculiar gifts, let them remember, that the most valuable pre- 
rogatives of human nature are not peculiar.to high station. 
Let them see and honor the man even in the humblest of 
their servants, and wish that the man may recognize and 
honor himself. Then their elevation, -instead of narrowing 
their vision, will. enlarge their views, and even extend their 
sympathies. There is indeed a mean kind of greatness, 
(misnamed greatness) which scornfully sets: itself above the 
race, and deems all beneath as unworthy of notice... Any one 
who has been in presence of such a little great man, must 
have been.glad to escape his narrow and contaminated atmos- 
phere. There is another kind of greatness, and this is the 
greatness of the world’s noblest spirits; this was'the greatness 
of the Divine Jesus, which draws its fellow men. towards 
itself, even the humblest of them, in the bonds of: sympathy, 
and takes all humanity in its wide embrace-and in its-uncom- 
mon wisdom and goodhess best understands,.and most honors 
THE COMMON LOT. g.. 0. 
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Anr. 10.—NUMBER OF UNITARIANS. 


Nothing is more common among Trinitarian polemies, than 
to sneer at Unitarian Christianity as being the creature of the 
day—a creed little known until the sceptical enquiries of 
recent times brought it to light. These controversialists ask 


whether it is probable that the Christian church has been de- 


luded for ages in its view of Christ’s nature, and that the new” 
and petty sect of Unitarians are destined to set it right. 

Now we say, that even allowing that our denomination 
is so new and so small, we think this circumstance no objec- 
tion to the truth of our doctrines. We betieve, if the Chris- 
tian Chureh have a mind to substitute the dogmas of Pagan 
philosophy for the doctrines of Christianity, and to maintain 
that Jesus is God, against the express teachings of Jesus him- 
self, that Divine Providence may leave it to its delusion, 
as it has left many other delusions to prevail in the church. 


We do not think the antiquity and prevalence of Trinitarian- 


ism any more a proof of its truth, than the time-hallowed an- 
tiquity of the impious absurdities of the Catholic church is a 
proof of their truth..- lt is in very bad taste in these days of — 
enquiry and discovery, to allege the novelty of an opinion-in 
proof of itserror.. 

But we stop not here. We deny that Unitarianism is a 
modern novelty, or is the creed of a small portion of the 
Church of Christ. We not only believe it to have been the 
faith of the Apostles, and of the church in the three first cen- 
turies of the Christia era, as we think has been well shown in 
two elaborate articles ‘that have appeared in the magazine. 
But we also believe that a large part of the Christians in all 
ages since have been Unitarians. 

It is a matter of well ascertained and acknowledged history, 
that at one timé,-the majority of the church was Arian, and 
that the regular ecclesiastical councils declared. thie inferiority 
of Christ to the Father. For many years the Arian and 


‘Trinitarian controversy was carried on‘with great violence 


and alternate success, until finally their superiority in intrigue 
vave the T'rinitarians the sovereignty, and thus, the accident | 


of success, secured to them the title of orthodox, which else 


would have devolved on the Arians. 

_ Again, through the middle ages, although we can expect 
little light from this dark period, we find many of the most 
enlightened believers in the Trinity declaring their faith in 
such terms, that a spiritual Unitarian might well believe in 
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‘their spiritual trinity—that trinity which declares that Christ 
has only a spiritual union with the Father. | 

With the Protestant reformation, Unitarianism arose anew 
a creature of the dawning light. The blood of the first Unita- 
rian professors, shed by Calvinistic bigotry, has not been able 
to check the course of their opinions. In England, many 
noble spirits—Milton, Locke, Newton, Clarke, Priestley, Lard- 
ner, and a host of kindred minds have borne their testimony 
to the simple unity of God, and sealed their testimony by 
pare and godly lives. Their influence is still flowing on. 

ur brethren are wide awake in England. In Ireland, as the 
orthodox journals mournfully tell us, Unitarianism is making 
great progress. Geneva, the land of Calvin, has cast away 
his narrow creed, and has done its best duty to her great 
reformer by carrying out the full principle of the reformation 
and owning no authority, save the djvine authority of the 


‘Scripture, and giving up the human dogma of the Trinity. 


Poland is im great part Unitarian, and through the most cruel 
persecutions her Unitarian Christians have yet kept their 
faith. Holland, the land of Grotius, is also owning the same 
Gospel Truth. | 

In our land there are countless Unitarians. In our conven- 
tion there are about two hundred societies. There is a large 
sect of Unitarian Baptists—a respectable body of Unitarian 


~ Quakers. What is more, there are numbers in the Trinita- 


rian churches, who so explain their Trinity, that it entirely 
coincides with our Unitarian views, and who only insisting on 
Christ’s mystic Spiritual union with the Father, and on the 
reality of God’s operating Spirit, hold that same faith which 


is dear to all devout Unitarians. 


Anr. .—BURNING OF COL. CRAWFORD, BY 
THE INDIANS, IN 1782. 


_ There was impending over a portion of the people involved 
in the bloody proceedings — the Moravian towns for- 
merly related—a retaliation deep and fierce, for its perfidious 
cruelty. It followed another expedition which was intended 
for the further Moravian towns on the Sandusky river. 

On the 25th of May, 1782, four hundred and eighty men 
mustered at the old Mingo towns, on the western side of the 
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Ohio;* and elected Colonel William Crawford, an officer of 
high character in the Continental service, as their com- — 
mander. | 
This party may be considered as a continuation of the in- 
famous campaign which destroyed the Moravian Indians, under 
circumstances of aggravated barbarity. It set off with a_ 
determination of indiscriminate massacre, “no quarter was to be 
given to any Indian, whether man, woman, or child.”t Such 


were the very words of the written invitations to volunteer in 


this expedition. It proceeded on Williamson’s trail (as the 
route followed by that officer was called) until it reached the 


upper Moravian town. Here the troops refreshed their 


horses, with the corn, yet hanging on the stalks, which had 
been raised by the unfortunate people who had been harried 
at this place. Shortly after leaving this point, two Indians 
were discovered by a reconnuitering party. They were im- 
mediately fired upon, without however any effect. So soon 
as the alarm of this firing reached the camp, more than half 
of the men rushed out without any command, and in the most 
tumultuous manner, to see what had happened. This was an 
ominous indication of future behavior, which justly filled the 
mind of the commanding officer with gloomy apprehensions 
for the result of a serious conflict withthe enemy. Nothing, 
however, material, happened till the 6th of June; when the 
troops reached the site of the Moravian towns “on one of the 
upper branches of the Sandusky river.”{ It was no longer 
inhabited; the high grass waved over the place, and the ruins 
of a few huts alone, pointed out, that the spot had been the 
residence of human beings. Its former tenants, fortunately — 
for the character of our people, and for their own safety, had 
removed to the banks of the Scioto. 

Disappointed in this first object of the expedition, a council 
of officers was held, by which it was determined “to march 
one day longer in the direction of Upper Sandusky, and if 
they could not reach the town in the course of the day, to 
make a retreat with all speed. . The expedition continued on 
its course until about two o’clock the next day; when the ad- 
vance guard was attacked and driven in by the Indians, who 
were discovered in large numbers in the high grass, with 
which the place was covered.” The enemy were endeavoring 
to reach a piece of woods in the midst of an extensive prairie, 
when they were discovered, and anticipated in this movement 

* About forty miles below Pittsburgh, by land, - . Dr. 

t Doddridge, 270. t Doddridge, 270. 
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by a rapid advance of our troops. An attempt was then 
made to possess a copse on the right of our men; but they 
were prevented by a gallant charge of the right wing under 
Major Leet. The battle now d throughout the line un- 
til dark, but with little effect, it the number killed on our 
side is any criterion, for they are said not to have exceeded 
three, with twenty-three wounded. Both armies lay on 
their arms during the night; both adopted the policy of 
kindling large fires along the line of battle, and then retirin 
some distance in the rear of them, ta prevent being su rived 
by a night attack. Our men continued to occupy the battle 
ground the next day without interruption from the enemy, 
who were hourly increasing in number. A retreat was now 
resolved upon as the only means of saving the troops: it was 
ordered for the ensuing night. The enemy seemed to have 
penetrated this design, as about sundown, they commenced a 
furious attack on every side, except that which led deeper in- 
to the wilderness towards Lower Sandusky. The line of 
march was taken up in this direction as the only open one; 
but after having marched about a mile in this course, the 
troops were wheeled about to the left and recovered their 
former trail, before day. The march was pursued the next 
day without much annoyance from the Indians; notwithstand- 
ing the most culpable negligence in keeping out guards — 
surprise. The numbers who composed the whole y; 
amounted to about three hundred men; they effected their re- 
treat to the settlements with safety if not with triumph, which 
last could scarcely be desired by the friends of humanity. 
Very different was the fate of those who wandered from the 
main body, in the vain hope of escaping the pursuit of the 
enemy, who they thought would be engrossed by the principal 
body. These were the object of the restless vigilance of the 
Indians ; and few escaped their incessant exertions, excepting 
a party of forty that broke through the Indian line, and wit 
some loss overtook the ne body of retreating troops. The 
enemy spread his parties from Sandusky to the Ohio, killing 
one man near the site of the present town of St. Clairsville. 
The privations and sufferings of some of the fugitives who did 
escape, and the torments of those who fell victims to the ene- 
my, present some of the most pathetic instances of the hard- 
ships and horrors of early frontier life. | | 
| Of these none is more worthy of commiseration for the 
agonies inflicted, the worth of the victim, and the heroic for- 
titude with which he bore his sufferings, than the case of Col. 
Crawford, the commander of 7 unfortunate expedition. 
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_ At the commencement of the retreat which had been de. 
termined on, the Colonel placed himself at the head of the 
troops; but he had not proceeded far, when missing his son, 
his son-in-law, and two nephews, he stopped and called for 
them as the line of troops passed him; but they were not to 
be found. After the body of the eonpe had filed away, the 
failure of his horse prevented him from rejoining it. He 
then fell back with Dr. Knight,* the surgeon of the expedition, 
who continued with the Colonel at his particular request, 
The party tojled on slowly, overtaking other luckless officers 
disabled by wounds from travelling, but with the utmost 
pain and difficulty, In this embarrassed condition, they con, 
tinued their efforts for three or four days after the battle, © 
when they were surprised by a party of Indians, and taken 
back prisoners to Sandusky. On their arrival at this place, | 
mournfully depressed with the butchery of nine prisoners on — 
their route, five of whom were tomahawked before the eyes of _ 
the Colonel and the Doctor, by the squaws and the boys; they 
found. a fire kindled—dreadful token of their own fate, 
“When we were come to the fire,” says Dr. Knight, “the 
Colonel was stripped naked, ordered to sit down by the fire, 
and they (the Indians) beat him with sticks and their fists. 
Presently after, I” (Dr. Knight) “was treated in the same man- 
ner. They then tied a rope to the foot of a post, about fifteen 
feet high, Lead his hands behind his back, and fastened the 
rope to the ligature between his wrists. The rope was long 
enough either for him to sit down or walk round the post once — 
or twice, and return the same way: The Colonel then called 
to Simon Girty, and asked if they intended to burn him. Girty 
answered, yes. The Colonelsaid he would take it all patient- 
ly. Upon this, Captain Pipe, a Delaware chief, made a 
speech to the Indians, about thirty or forty men, and sixty or 
. seventy squaws and boys. When this speech was finished, 
_ they all yelled a hideous and hearty assent to what had been 
mid. The Indians then took up their guns and shot powder 
into the Colonel’s body, from his feet up to his neck. I think 
not less than -seventy loads were discharged upon his naked 
body, They then crowded about him, and to my best ob- 
servation cut off his ears. When the crowd had dispersed a_ 
little, I saw the blood trickling from both sides of his head, 
The fire was six or seven yards from the post to. which the — 
Colonel was tied; it was made of small hickory poles, burnt 
quite through in the middle, each end of the poles remaining 
about six feet in length, Three or four Indians by turns 


*Now of Shelby Co., in this State, and father of Dr. Knight, of Louisville, 
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would take up individually one of these burning pieces of 
wood and apply it to his naked body, already burnt black 
with powder. These tormenters presented themselves on 
every side of him, so that which ever way he ran round the 
post, they met him with the burning faggets and poles. 
Some of the squaws took broad boards upon which they would 
put a quantity of burning coals and het embers, and throw on 
_ him; so that in a short time, he had nothing but coals of fire 
and hot ashes to walk upon. 

In the midst of these extreme tortures, he called to Simon 
Girty, and begged ef him to shoot him; but Girty making no 
answer, he called to htm again. Girty then, by way of de- 
_Tision, told the Colonel he had no gun, at the same time turn- 
ing about to an Indian who was behind, laughed heartily, and 
by all his gestures seemed delighted at the horrid scene.— 
Col. Crawford, at this period of his suffzrings, besought the 
Almighty to have mercy on his soul, spoke very low, and 
hore his torments with the most manly fortitude. He con- 
tinued in all the extremities of pain for an hour and three 
quarters, or two hours longer, as near as I can judge; when 
at last, being almost spent, he lay down on his belly: they 
then scalped him, and repeatedly threw the sealp in my face, 
telling me that was my great captain. An old squaw then 
got a board, took a parcel of coals and ashes and laid them on 
his back and head, after he had been scalped: he then raised 
himself on his feet and began to walk round the post; they 
next put a burning stick to him, as usual, but he seemed more 
insensible of pain than befere.” Dr. Knight was then led 
away, and the next we hear of the unfortunate Colonel Craw- 
ford is, that Dr. Knight on his way to a Shawnese town to 
undergo the same demoniac tortures, *“‘came to the spot, 
where he had beer burned;” and saw his bones lying amongst 
the remains of the fire almost burned to ashes.” The Indian 
who had the Doctor im charge for the same dreadful fate, told 
him that it was his big cuptain, and gave the scalp halloo.t+ 

Ought any state of society to continue, which, so far from 
containing any principle of resistance to such enormities, 
could foster them as the ordinary military amusements of the 
people? If civilized states have exhibited similar scenes of 
merciless barbarity, they have rather been the occasional 
; ema of its humanity; and not dictated as in Indian and 

arbarous communtties, by the very spirit of its institutions. 
In this light no lover.of man’s happiness, and freedom from 
the ferocities of life, ought te regret the ‘extinction of bar- 

* Metealf's Colleetion, 46, 47. + Idem, 49 
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barous society in America, any more than in any other part 
of the globe. The same principles which consecrate the spread 
of civilization over the barbarous tribes of the eastern conti- 
nent, even at the expense of all its horrible carnage, must 


justify the establishment of the white man in the hunting 


rounds of Indian savages. Such are the paramount claims — 
of civilization, of ‘religion, freedom, and intelligence, over the 
barbarity and the degradation of barbarous life. That this 
condition of human existence should disappear from the sur- 
face of the globe, ought to be the fervent prayer of every 
philanthropic admirer of the dignity and the grandeur of the 
human race. Nor have our countrymen exerted a dominion 
over the Indian mere severe, than that which displaced or 
conquered the Gavls and the Germans of ancient Europe, or 
the Tartars of modern Russia. Every where the decree of 


divine benevolence has said, the barbarian shall give way to 
- the civilized man—barbarousness to civilization; and for the 


most glorious improvement of our race. In effecting this 

goodly work, it behooves us, however, to execute justice in 

mercy: to employ every alleviation in our power, consistent 

with the extinction of the ferocious institutions of savage man.. 
| M. 


Arr. 12.—HY MN, 
W. H. FURNESS. 


T feel. wuhin a want, 
. Forever burning there, 
What I so thirst for, grant, 

O Thou who hearest prayer. 


2 
This is the thing I crave, 
A likeness to thy Son, 
This would I rather have, 
Than call the world my own. | 


Like him, now in my youth, 
I long, O God, to be, 
In humbleness and truth, 
_ In love and piety. 


"Tis my most fervent prayer,. 
Be it more fervent still, 
Be my highest care, 
Be it my settled will!. 
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Arr. 13-—MR. FURNESS’S NEW BOOK. * 


_ Tnestimable, no doubt, are the benefits which have resulted 
from the invention of _printing—infinite the blessings of an 
age in which useful knowledge is diffused by quartos, octaves, 
and duodecimos; by quarterlies, monthlies, weeklies, and 
dailies; by republications, penny magazines, and family 
libraries. Yet one slight difficulty attends this profusion of 
mental knowledge which should not be wholly lost sight’ of. 
We mean tbe difficulty of distinguishing a real book from an 
apparent book. Has it never fallen-to the lot of any reader to 
be attracted by a flaming advertisement, setting forth the 
merits of a new volume on some interesting subject, and 
when he has hurried away to the nearest book stote and pro- 
cured it, and sat himself down: by his fire for a good evening’s 
reading, shortly found that his cake was dough! Has he not 
felt like one, who, cracking a nut between his teeth, suddenly. 
finds his mouth full of ashes instead of the expeeted kerne?? 
how often has a‘like experience befallen us. ‘Pelk us not of 
wooden nutmegs,:speak not of horn gan flints. How*much 
greater the cheat of writing page after page of sounding in- 
anity, having it printed-and bound up in a neat looking, gold 
lettered volume, with a recommendatory preface, by the Rev. — 
Mr. Scriblerius, and a:number of testimonial letters from Pro- 
fessor This and Vector That, and palming it on an innocent 
ard unsuspecting public as a Book. A book was once supposed 
to contain ideas, thoughts, arguments, opinions,*bearing upon 
some great point of difficulty. It was the reposttory of mental 
treasures, carefully gathered and painfully elaborated?: Long 
days of. observation; multiplied enquirfes, much travel,-nights 
of stern thought had matured it, till at last it rose like a sun 
into the heaven of thought, scattering the fogs, and leaving 
clearness and beauty where once was obscurity and entangle- 
ment. But now many so called books are such in appearance 
only. To the outward éye, they have the semblance of real 
books—the civil shopman as he hands them over the counter, 
receives in lieu solid cein. They occupy’ a visibte; definite 
space on your table and shelf. But for all other uses they 
prove, on trial, wholly unfitted.. They-aré shew books, phe- 
noménal books, appearances with merely a subjective exist- 
-ence.- In-fact, to speak with philosophical rigor, they are no 

books, but phantasms, or shadows of books. 

* Remarks on the Four Gospels. By W. H. Furness.’ Philadelphia—Carey, » 
Les & Blanchard, 1836. | 
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It may not therefore be wholly needless to declare at the 
outset, that this work of our friend Furnéss is in facta book.. 


Its first great merit is, that it is something. He who shall 


read it, will find in it not. a vapid reproduction of common- 
place thoughts, but something wholly new, something he never 
met. before. He will find himself in company with a man- 
who has thoughts which he struggles to express, feelings — 
which he labours to inspire, a bright and living idea whose 
glory he longs to communicate to all whom he can gather 
tagether, out of the highways and hedges to his marriage feast. 
That we should have a real book before us in these “Remarks,” 
is noteworthy, but especially encouraging is this when we 
consider the subject,. namely, “The Four Gospels.” Of all. 
vapid and tiresome books, commentaries and expositions of 
scripture are usually the. most empty. They seem to be 
written by men whose eyes are closed and ears stopped, and — 
hearts dulled—who cannot'see with their eyes, nor understand 
with their hearts the beauty and sublimity of the living ora- 
cles of God.. They discourse in the same humdrum strain on. 
things great and small—on St. Paul’s cloak and the crucifixion 
of their Savior. They consider it a duty to dispense with all. 
feeling, to stifle all emotion, to quench every spark of genial, 
enthusiasm,. while walking their dry and dusty path of com- | 
ment and exposition. | Toury verse, whether important or 
trifling, must have its comment—so much and no more time | 
must Ge bestowed on every line. . Then every thing which 
has been ever said before must’ be brought forward and con- 
sidered. If the true meaning of a passage is obvious, all the 
absurd meanings which have ever been ascribed to it, must 
be put by the side of it, with the express design, one would ~ 
judge, of confusing the mind of the reader, and making him 
doubt whether the truth could ever be found out. Sometimes — 
a quantity of pious moralizing is added, but always of the: 
same formal, studied, unnatural character. Such is the pre-. 
vailing style of scripture commentaries. They darken counsel 
with words without knowledge. Instead of helping us to 
understand, t.e. get at the essential meaning, the deeper sig- 
nificance of scripture, they direct the attention to outward’ 
unimportant particulars, which only tend to confuse and dissi-- 
pate the feeling. The last effect of most commentaries is to: 
make us feel that there is nothing significant or intelligible in- 
the whole matter they. treat of. They appear, in short, to 
have been written by dead men.. | te 
Long, therefore, has it been our wish that a book might be 
written on the New Testament which could bear some com-- 
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risow with Herder’s Letters on the Old.* Of sucii a work 
pthonlanan should be the basis. Let it be an intelligent, self- 
possessed enthusiasm; we want no sentimentalism, no bem- 
bast, no empty emotion; but without a deep and thrilling sense 
of the — of the work, no one is qualified to explain the 
Bible. The man who undertakes to explain the Scripture, 
should be pervaded with a sense of its divine truth and beauty, 
and his book should have for its motto, “Put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the _ where thou standest is holy 
ground.” Such aman is W. H. Furness; such a book, so far 
as it undertakes to go, is the work before us. 

After having carefully read the work. to its last chapter, 
and analysed the impression made on our own mind, the con- 
clusion we came to was—“T his is a new revelation of the 
character of Christ.” Then, when we began to consider 
how it would affect others, what would be its adaptation to 
the community, what wants it would meet, we said, “This is 
what was needed.” And with a few remarks to illustrate 
these two judgments, and a few extracts to justify them, we 
will. conclude our criticism, and take another opportunity for 

the fault-finding part of our duty. 

The vague and mysterious reverence paid to Christ, has 
hitherto prevented a just appreciation of his real character. 
Regarding him as the Infinite God, men have shrunk from an 

- examination of his personality, counting it irreverent to apply 
any human standard of excellence to Jehovah. How could 
they indecd dare to analyze and criticise the character of 
God? And though admitting his humanity, they could not 
regard him as in any sense really human,-while the common 
doctrine of the two Natures in the God-Man was believed—a 
doctrine which confuses and mystifies every enquiry. The 
utter looseness and inadequacy of all past Trinitarian exposi- 
tions of our Master’s character justifies the assertion, that 
neither the depths of his human excellence, nor the heights of 
his divine attributes, can be appreciated, while the Trinitarian 
dogma lies, like a shapeless mist, in the path of vision. The 
doctrine of Christ’s Deity prevents us from recognising the 
Son of Man. The aoctrine of the two Natures a i our: 
-wiew of the Son of God. 
__ In the volume before us the mist is cleared away; the veil is 
lifted. The Christ of this volume. is no mystical personage, 
wrapping himself in the cloud of undefined and undefinable 
attributes of an unexplained and inexplicable nature. He- 
comes: to us like a brother and friend,-a. man like ourselves,, 


* Lately translated by Professor Marsh.: 
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thade in alk respects like his brethren. As‘tfe mountain’ 
which carriés its\gleaming summit above the clouds, sinks its 
foundations far beneath the bosonr: of. the common earth, so 

the divine and transcendent excellencies of Jesus have their — 
Vasis in the very depths of his humanity. In all the dazzling 
glory of his appearance on the Mount of Transfiguration, the’ 
lineaments of the man were not extinguished or obscured. 
They were lighted up and ennobled, and shone throngh’ the 
radiance with a new distinctness of beauty. ae 

- But we are tired of interposing our own words’ between 
our readers and this book. We will close this part of our 
notice of the “Remarks” by extracting the last thirteen pages 
of the volume. We recommend to ail our readers who are 
able (the book has not reached the West) to get a copy. 
When they have read it;-we should like to talk with. them 


again about it'in our next'number. 


“ The books which’ we have ndw been examining are invaluable for the savin 
knowledge which they give us of Jesus Christ, of whose life they are the pene 
and of whose spirit they are an unconscious illustration. In him I see a revela- 
tion of religious truth, and consequently a disclosure of the will of God, a repre- 
sentation of the perfection and destiny of man. When we see Jesus Christ as 
he is, we have come to the knowledge aud possession of Christianity. He shows 
us what God is and what He would have us to be. In the spiritual and immortal — 
lineaments of Jesus, we discover our own immortality, and in sympathy with him 
we come to fee} and know ourselves to be immortal. To estimate him is to grow 


Christian knowledge, and to become worthy of the’Christian ‘name. 


“Tt isa character of no ordinary force which has for eighteen hundred years 
commanded the respect of the world. Christianity, in the forms in which it has 
been for ages extensively represented, has shown but few features of a heavenly 


origin. It has been set forth before the world as a religion identified with a most 


magnificent and complicated structure of ottward ceremonies.’ Its’ sanction has 
been claimed for the exercise of a power, which knew hardly any limit, over na-— 
tional affairs and the rights of private opinion. At one time it was promulgated 
by hishops clad in mail and demanding faith at the point of the sword. And inall 
periods of its history, the ‘appeal for its security and its tridmphs has been directly 
made to the civil arm, of to‘tLose prejudices and passions which for ever war against 
human liberty. Under the banner ef the Cross, that symbol of the divine power 
of an unresisting spirit, acts of the’bloodiest violence have been perpetrated; the 
inost merciless persecutiotis have beef carried on. Opinions concerning God and 
mau have been published*“under the name’of Christianity, contradicting not only 
the first dictates of the understanding, but every natural sentiment of justice and 
mercy ; and the terrors of this world and the next haye been threatened upon the 
faintest whisper of dissent. In fine, that which ‘has“been cdlled Christianity: 
instead of taking its place in ‘the van of human interests,“has been found opposing 
the progress of our race by all the weapons which ignorance and- passion coul 
supply. Not by one only, but by-all denominations of its friends, has our religion © 
been made to occupy more or less decisively this position. | . 

“When these things are considered, the question’ arises, how comes it—by 
what means—-by what. principle of vitality—has Christianity maintained itself for 

g ages in the world! Forced. through the unwise zeal of its friends, to ally 
itself with the worldly interests and passions of men, taking so little pains to — 
address the’better principles of our nature,—how is it that amidst all vicissitudes, © 
and: the various and- increasing lights of civilization, it has not long ego. been * 
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rhaken to its foundatiens, levelled: with the dust, and swept away with the frag- 
ments of many preceding and centem us empires! I find the principal! 
yin this inquiry in the person of its Founder, in the simple force of his 
character. 

“Tt was this which wrought the most powerfully for Christianity at its first in- 
treductien, when it came, unarmed with any werld power, to rebuke the passions 
of the selfish, and dissipate the darkness which men loved. The great spring of 
action in the hearts of the first promulgators of our religion was the sentiment of 
ardent affection and reverence with which Jesus Christ inspired them. The love 
of Christ constrained them. It was for his sake that they accounted it joy and 
triumph to toil and sufler, and withthe kindling idea of him were blended their 
best hopes and aims. And this it was, by the way, which constituted the wide 
- difference between him and them, and which makes his fortitude so much more 
wonderful than theirs. He had no human precedent to which he could look, and 
from which he might draw strength and animation. No one had gone before him 
by whose memory his human sympathies might be encouraged, and whose exaim- 
ple might cheer him onward. Only the highest source of inspiration was open to 
him—the simple thought of God, and to appreciate this‘so-that it might stand in the 
place of all other supports, an elevation of mind was necessary, of which we can 
but faintly conceive. His successors on the contrary were aided by all those 
human affections which found an all-animating object in him, and the devoted 
love which he awakened was their eflicient motive to do and endure. 

“It may be asked whether those, who were active in the first establishment of 
his religion, were not moved by those great moral principles which he taught. 
Undoubtedly they were. But then it was these principles, not merely, nor chietly, 
as they were presented in words to their sulecstaaliliin but as they were far 
more divinely expressed in his character to their hearts. Truth, not abstractedly, | 
but as it filled and transfigured his whole being—this it was that kindled in them 
a noble zeal, “the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” What words could convey to them such a sentiment of love as was 
expressed in his Cross! : 

“Or again it may be intimated that it was the miracles he wrought, that 
operatea so powerfully im convincing and urging onward his followers. It is true 
his works of power did much; they filled an important and indispensable place in 
producing that state of feeling in his disciples, requisite for them to catty om what 
he had begun. But then the main power of his miracles lies not in their mere 
power, but in their relation to:-his character, which they help far more strikingly 
than any thing else to glorify. What a depth of tenderness is laid open, how 
touching his meekness,. what a new lustre is added to all the virtues he exempli- 
fied, when we consider them: as the virtues of one, endowed with more than regal 
gifts; with powers exceeding all that Fortune er Genius has ever bestowed on 
man! Look at the case whichever way you will, the result is the same. It was 
by the force of his character that the apostles were swayed. 

‘And so it has: been and must be always. No cause, religious or political, 
good or bad, has ever gained a foothold in the world, except by the impulse of a 
leading mind, the energy of some prominent character, some one individual, who 
has been to its adherents the embodiment of the object at which they had aimed. 
Individuals of this description: have so often and so mournfully abused their influ- 
ences to selfish purposes, they have been so ready to take advantage of the 
-idolatrous attachment of their fellow men that it has failed to be seen how deeply 
this mode of influence is founded in the nature of man. Thus the inaxim has 
gone forth—‘principles, not men,” a sound maxim but only in a qualified 
sense. The truth 1s, principles at best are but imperfectly set forth in a verbal 
form. Language is an artificial'sign and an inadequate one. Jt may meet and | 
satisfy the understanding, and answer ee urposes, but it reaches the 
great springs of human action only indirectly by aid of association. The conduct, 
the life of a human being is the trve, natural, divine symbol, whercby great truths 
are made to kindle our strongest affections. So that in the very nature of-things, 
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men, living men are reqdired to express in their lives to other men, the great pu: - 
with reference to which they are to be moved. 

“I make these remarks’ to show that the stamp of divinity is as visible upon the 
mode in which Christianity has been communicated to’ man as upon its substance. | 
‘The great truths, the paternal providence of God and another life, have been — 
acknowledged to’ be great and important, worthy of God to'teach. _ But the man- 


ner in which they have beeri revealed, has not been recognised, as equally worthy — 


of the Deity. ‘Why,’ it has often been asked, ‘why were not these truths written 
out upon the firmament, so that all men might read without the possibility of 
mistake, or proclaimed, as by an arch-angel’s trump, so that the whole world 
might heart’ Alas! there is much written from of old in unfading characters all 
over the sky, the earth and the'sea.. There are myriads of voices sounding on 
from eternity to eternity through all the heights and depths of the universe,—bat 
where is the — eye, the hearing ear! Such methods of revelation as I now 
refer to, are mere human propositions. The mode actually adopted in the Chris- 
tian dispensation, harmonizes perfectly with the deepest principles of human 
nature, and displays the eamé wisdom by which that nature was fashioned. Man 
has been ‘addressed through man. One has been raised up to communicate the 
life of truth through bis own life, to point men, not into space but nto their own 
souls, there to read the will and behold the countenance and feel the. spirit of 
God. In his spirjtuad features beams the glory of God. The character of Christ 
is the Rock of Christian faith, the high tower which cannot be hid by the thickest 
clouds which steam up from the ignorance and corruption of earth, and which 
assures us that the city of God is there, the dwelling place of unchanging Truth. 
_ “As it was from the character of its Founder, that Cnristisnity received its first 
impulse, so by the same force has it been sustained under the crushing weight of 
the corruptions by which its brightness has been darkened and its beauty deformed, 
and from the enormity of these corruptions we may form some idea of the force 
by which they have been resisted. This has been its shield amidst the deep 
wounds which it has received in the house of its friends. ‘The common impression 
is, that it owes the influence it has retained, amidst the errors of its adherents, to 
its great moral principles. ‘True. But to repeat what I have said, these princi- — 
ples in an abstract, verbal furm, separated from the life of him, by whom they © 
Were promulgated, lose nearly all their peculiar power. A moral system of 
most equal excellence might be gathered from the records of ancient wisdom. — 
Gibbon has remarked in one of his notes that he finds the great social law of 
Christian love stated in the plainest terms by a writer who flourished ages before 
Christ. Take from Christianity the original exposition of truth which it presents 
in its Founder, suppose it to have been first taught by one whose life gave no 
significance to his words, and it is evident at once how much it must lose. On 
the contrary, we might erase‘from the Christian: Records every general precept. 
yet so long as the acts and sufferings of Jesus were remembered they would 
retain an all-commanding influence. The superiority of actions to’ words has 
passed into a proverb. But where is it so’ strikingly shown as in the religion of 
Jesus Christ! His precepts‘recommend themselves to:our reason; but the appli- 
cation we allow them is narrow or comprehensive according as we appreciate 
him. We-understand them no further than we understand him. When men, 
outraged by its corruptions, have been disposed to abjure Christianity altogether, 
the pure and generous character of its author, dimly discerned indeed, but yet 
seen in something of its truth, has commanded their respect and prevented them 
from rejecting a religion ae by lips so pure sod chaatnds The greatest 
sceptics have confessed that the character of Christ is too great and too natural 
not to' be a reality. } | 
‘‘When we turn from the: past to the present and the future, and inquire by 
what means the improvement of manki individually and collectively is to be. 
most effectually promoted, we find in the character of Christ untold: resources — 
of wealth and power. ‘Political reform, pressingly enough wanted, can indeed 
root out the weeds; ‘but it leaves the ground empty,. ready either for noble fruits, or 
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new worse tares! And how else is a moral reform to be looked for but in this 
way, that more and more good men are, by a bountiful Providence, sent hither 
to disseminate Goodness; literally to show it, asin seeds shaken abroad by the 
living tree! For such in all ages and places is the nature of a good man; he is 
ever a mystic, creative: centre of ness; his influence, if we consider it, is 
not to be measured; for his works do not die, but being of eternity, are eternal; 
and in new transformation and-ever wider diffusion, endure, living and life-giving.” 
Then Jet him whose character is acknowledged to be the best and purest ever 
exhibited on earth—let him live in the faéth and imagination ef men. To ascer- 

tain our destiny—to know the hidden aim of our being, we need not gaze into 
the sky, or pry fruitlessly into Futurity. The end of life is revealed in Jesus 
Christ. He is the model whereby all men may fashion themselves. When he 
appears, not personally, but morally, not to the outward eye, but to the inward 

sense, we shall become like him for we shall see him as he is. 

‘When the character of Christ is felt, then exists that principle of action 
denominated in the Scriptures, faith, the faith that saves the soul. Then will 
the destiny of man be realized. He who contemplates Jesus Christ, as he is 
presented in the brief and simple sketches of his life, as a pattern of disinterested- 
ness, self-command, and piety, before whose imagination and affections that won- 
derful being stands distinctly revealed, such a one must feel the force of the 
character of Christ. He beholds a being, the greatest that ever trod this earth, 
not merely for the extraordinary powers he possessed, but for the uniform humility, 
the touching sell-forgetfulness, with which he bore his great gifts, one who disre- 
garded all the seductions of ambition and power, in whom the hosannas of multitudes 
never excited one throb of vain glory, whese tenderness, overflowing all artificial 
distinctions, poured a tide cf mercy into the hearts of the degraded and miserable; 
one who suffered fatigue and hunger and thirst, and contumely and violence, that 
he might comfort, correct, and bless our race; out of whese heart, in the very 
agonies of death, broke words of affection for his mother, and prayers for those 
who tortured him. Such was the man of Nazareth. But how vain are words to 
describe his original excellence! Could we only bring up before our minds, the 
spotless and venerable idea of him; could our cold and sluggish imaginations only 
picture him in his youth, in the serenity of that blessed countenance, in that 
attitude of unspeakable love, yearning te gather the whole family of the suffering 
and afflicted, even as a bird gathereth her young under her wings;—could the eye 
of the soul be so cleansed as to see hin as he was, then we should not need to be 
told of the power of his character. In the reverence, gratitude, and love which 
would overflew our minds, gushing up from a thousand hidden springs, we should 
have a present proof of his moral force, of his power to sweep away from the heart 
all the false idols and temples we erect there, and to cover it with the unfading 
verdure, and the immortal fruits of true and evergrowing goodness. If we have 
ever been in any degree impressed with the wisdom and excellence of Jesus, by 

the emations we have sometimes felt, let us pause and consider what a transforma- 
tion must be wrought in him, who discerns this illustrious being not partially and 
by glimpses transient and far between, but who cherishes his pure idea in the inner- 
most recesses of his mind, amidst his best sensibilities, sthdying all the beautiful 
details of his life with an ever-present conviction of reality, learning to conform 
all his ideas of greatness to him as an unerring standard! Must not a mind, thus 
occupied, be strong m the goodness whieh it loves! And if strong in goodness, 
then saved, yes, saved—O, how truly saved! Being delivered from all corrupti 
passions, from all those false prepossessions, to which those who live in the a 
without a pure object to look at and to love, are ever so exposed,—being redeemed 
from all iniquity, and mspired with an affection for all that is holy in imagination, 
7 upright and benevolent in act. 

“If a.great and good man were now to sppear, auch as this age, and many pre- 
cating ages, had not produced nor approached, a public benefactor, an exam- 
ple of every private virtue, and it were our privilege to be associated with him 
daily, intimately, by the respect and love he would mspire, would not every gene- 
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rous and virtuous sentiment be called into action? Would not our cheeks be crim- 
soned with shame ai the bare thought of doing any thing abhorrent to the nature 
of our revered friend! Ceuld any thing ‘act upon us so powerfully as such a 
fellowship with living virtue? Of precisely this nature is the force of the character 
of Christ, and this is the way in which he who believes in Christ, attains to that 
blessedness, which the Scriptures describe as the presence of God; Heaven, Sal- 
vation. ‘To live in a Christian land, among Christian institutions; to profess the 
Christian faith in one or auother form,—this is not faith in Christ, although - 
thousands hug the delusion. It is to have the sacred image of his excellenee set 
up at the very founhtain-head of ones spiritual being,—this is faith, living, Christian, 
saving faith. He who cherishes it will, aye, must be saved. The decree is 
writ in the very constitution of the soul. ‘ | 

‘The world has suffered from nothing so much as from false ideas of greatness. © 
‘he passion for military glory-has been the fruitful cause of slavery, bloodshed 
and crime. How tittle has the experience of its fatal results hitherto done to 
teach men wisdom! How is this deadly charm ever to be broken, save by the 
formation of a nobler idea, the ereation of a better taste, the erection of the true 
standard! In Jesus Christ, the real greatness of our nature—the glory of a pacific, — 
all enduring temper—is revealed. Let him then be lifted up before all eyes and - 
all hearts will be touched, and the sword and the spear, and the banner bathed in 
blood will be buried at the feot of his cross, and it will be felt that all other 
courage is fear, all other glory shame, in comparison with that spirit which 
subdues by mercy and reigns by suffering. 

‘Qnce more. There is a wide and mournful need of confidence in the omnipo- 
tence of moral truth. This it is that the wise in all ages have most scriously 
wanted. They have had, as it has been said of a certain | prvsey party, ‘‘more of 
the wisdom of experience than the wisdom of hope,” and they have “looked for _ 
their Futere—calyin the direction of the Past.”’ Look at the wise and the edv- 
cated and the thinking at the present day. How faint and sickly are their hopes 
of the moral improvement of our race! ‘Things are deemed impossible, for the 
instant accomplishment of which only that simple energy of will is required, 
which a sure faith m the vitality of moral truth would immediately create. In . 
these circumstances how unspeakably precious, (could it only be bronght 
home to the heart !) the memory of one in whom no trait is more conspicuous than 
a calm and unfaltering confidence in truth, and this too in a condition of things 
apparently the darkest and most hopeless! Without a single decisive token of 
success, he uniformly looked upon the great revolution he commenced as already | 
consummated. In no respect is his example more original and inspiring. In 
nothing does he stand so pre-eminently alone, far above all other teachers, as in 
his perfect faith in human nature. He scattered fearlessly abroad the seeds of 
truth, and trusted in God that they would germinate and grow. Whereas all 
other teachers have divided their doctrines into esoteric and exoteric—philosophy 
for the initiated, and fables for the vulgar. And at the present day, how fre- 
quently is it said in regard to any new and more rational view of religion—‘It is 
all very true. I understand and believe it. But it will not do to disseminate 
such views. ‘The generality of men cannot appreciate them.’ I say nothing of 
the modesty of this sentiment. It reveals the very worst kind of infidelity, and 
our sabbaths, our churches, and our multitudinous institutions of religion are but | 
a dead and delusive show, so long as man believes not in man. Jesus Christ 
went down direetly among the most ignorant and degraded," and well did he de- 
scribe it as the most decisive attestation to his divine authority, that he delivered 
the glad messages of Truth “to the Poor.” | 

“But I have done. To bring the man of Nazareth, the elder brother of our race, 
the chosen son of God, the Revealer of God and man, more within the reach of 
human sympathies ; to show that such, ‘in the unspeakable e of God, are the 
Records of his life, that the remotest generation may cherish, not merely a tradi- 
tional, but a personal faith in him; that in the very form and structure of the Gospels 
there are the means by which every man may be brought into personal intimacy 
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with him, beholding him, as it were, face to face, is the ultimate aim of the present 

work ; and gives it whatever value it may be found to possess. How i t it 

have touched Gen guest salient, . Still 
employment. If it fail to awaken interest in other minds, 

I do not say not be disappointed. But I shall be to the Giver of 

all good if I ever cease to acknowledge with fervent t the confirmation 
it has afforded to my own faith.” | 


We thank our kind correspondent for the following poem, 
and the interest feltin “ Tazoporz.” We have for some time 
thought seriously of resuming his story, and shall probably do 
so in the next number. We are glad to find that a general 
interest has been felt about his spiritual and intellectual difficul- 
_ ties. We are encouraged to see that such matters are sympa- 
thized with, by greater numbers than we had dared to hope.— 

We shall therefore feel it a duty to continue our translation of 
this Theological Romance.—En. ] 


Arr. 14.—THE RISING EAGLE. 


My bird, the struggle’s over! 
‘Thy wimg, at length unfurled, 
Will bear thee, noble rover, 
Through yon blue airy world. 


Thy fearless breast has shaken 

_ Earth’s dust and dew away ; 

Thine eye its aim has taken, 
Its mark the orb of day. 


Up, up, the faster leaving 
_ "Phy rocky rest below, 
A fresher strength receiving, 
The lighter shalt thou go. 
The clouds that hang before thee, 
Thou soon shalt over sweep, — 
Where all is brightness o’er thee, 
To swim the upper deep. 


Through seas of ether sailing, 
Thou lofty valiant one! 
The breath of morn inhaling, 

Thy course is to the sun. . 


30 
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Thy heart from earth at first, 
The poising, and the shifting 
To balance, was the worst. 


And so, with us; ’tis spreading. 
Our pinions for the skies, 
That keeps us low and dreading 
The first attempt to rise. 


‘fae ’Tis rousing up and getting 

| Our balance, that we shun; 

| ‘With thousand ties besetting, 

shrink from breaking one. 


But, when we're fairly started, 
And cleared from all below, 
How free and buoyant-hearted, 
On Eagle wings we go! 


And as our bosoms kindle 
With pure and holy love, 
How. all below will dwindle 

And all grow bright above ! 


The world that we are leaving 
Looks little in our sight, 

While clouds and. shadows cleaving, 

We seek the Source of Light. 


Rise ! timid soul, and casting 
Aside thy doubt and fear, 

Mount up where all is lasting ; 
For all is dying here! 


Then as an Eagle trainmg 
Her tender young to fly, 
The hand, that’s all sustaining, — 
Will lift thee to the sky. 


Thou’lt. feel thy: cares. are: drowned’ 
Where Heaven’s- bright Sun is: pouting 

A flood of glory round.” 
Me. Epiror: T | 
| he above beautiful lines of American poetry, are 
from the pen of Miss Gould; and thought you might 
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deem them appropriate for insertion in the. Messenger, and 
have therefore transcribed them, that perchance they might 
{ill some of those vacant pages your numerous occupations 
forbade your doing. They are not,I know, strictly Western, 
but mayhap that is not necessary to gain them admission.— 
For true spirit of poetry, and easy verse, combined with prac- 
tical religious feeling, I have not seen any little thing this 
long while that has been superior, or I should say, that has 
pleased me somuch. It is likely you may have seen them be. 
tore, but, as a backwoodsman, perhaps not; at any rate, vou 
will pardon the intrusion, and use them or not, exactly as you 
like, - | 

Of the promised ‘Theodore’ I have seen nothing further; do 
not, I pray you, leave him in the lurch, for you know how 
dangerous it is to excite, and cease to gratify female curiosity. 
| A close Student of “Sartor Resartvs.” 


Arr. 16—MONTHLY RECORD:—For 


EDITOR'S JOURNAL—DBOSTON. 


The Editor of the Messenger, in resuming his duties, feels 
called on to express his gratified sense of the unwearied ct- 
tention paid to its interests by the gentleman who superinten- 
ded the preparation of the October and November numbers. 
~ To all our friends whose contributions have enriched its pages, 
and whose generous efforts have advanced its welfare, having 
nothing else to give, we give our thanks. Words of gratitude 
are indeed but sounds, but they are pleasant sounds to utter 
and to hear, when called out by some real service of kindness, 


some genuine work of love. 


‘‘All love is sweet— 
“Given or received; common as light is love, 
And its familiar voice wearies not ever.”’ 


For this reason too, having formerly felt it our duty to use 
great plainess of speech, with respect to the indiflerence of our 
EXastern Brethren to the progress of their faith in the West, we 
rejoice that we are now called on to bear record of them, that 
they have a growing zeal for the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness. Our recent visit to Boston has convinced us that there 
is no community in the world so ready to meet a call for help 
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not act unless reasons, and good reasons are given them for 
acting. Mere exhortation and declamation falls dead on 
their ear, as it ought to fall. But if the thing is right, and 
can be shown to be right, they will support it with an energy 
and perseverance, which as it is based on principle and not im- | 
pulse, never faileth. If this seems like a “palinodia” or recan- 
tation of our former article, then we can only say that our 
former article was misunderstood. We there asserted that 
there was at the East a wonderful apathy to our interests 
founded on ignorance of our wants. We now say that when 
the ignorance is removed the apathy ceases. | | 
The chief purpose of our visit to the East, was toa e 
the concerns of our work and procure new subscribers for it in 
that region. The necessity of such a step will become appa- | 
rent to our readers, by a short statement of the condition into 
which its affairs had fallen. Probably most of them have no 
idea of the perplexities which surround the publication of a 
work like ours, where the Editor is obliged to be also publisher, 
agent and collector—and has none of the facilities which a 
business man possesses. A few facts therefore may be useful, 
or at least amusing to them. | 
We had in New England about 100 subscriptions, piyable 
in advance. Of these, at the end of the first year, pol nine- 
teen subscriptions had been cellected, making fifty-seven dol- 
Jars. Deducting the commissions for collection and the post- 
tage upon the magazines sent to Boston, which we were com- 


_ pelled to pay, there remained to us a balance of fifteen dollars. © 


Now by a very simple sum in the Rule of Three, it appeared 


evident that at this rate we should soon be ruined. The sum 


might be thus stated, | ‘oa 
“ff nineteen subscribers pay fifteen dollars, what will one 


hundred pay.” 


We do not attribute the least blame to our subscribers for not 
paying their subscriptions in advance, of their own accord.— 
We could not expect them to understand our peculiar necessi- 
ties. They have also been obliged to make allowances for 
irregularity in the receipt of their numbers. It is natural to 
expect that the publishers of a work will themselves attend to 
the collection of their dues. But perhaps those who read this 
and are indebted to us, will be induced to take some pains 
themselves to forward their subscriptions, from the considera- 
tion that our work is not established for our own profit, amd 
that we must be ourselves the losers to a considerable amount, 
if we depend on the ordinary means of collection. The New 
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England subscrij,tions we have sold to James Munroe & Co.— 
But we shall feel greatly indebted to all subscribers out of New 

England, if they will of themselves, forward us the amount of 
their bills. One or two more facts from the history of Editorial 
troubles, may induce them to feel a sympathy in our affairs.— 
In one town, at the starting of the Magazine, we worked our- 
selves up to the resolution of asking subscriptions. Out of 
twenty whom we addressed, one put down his name. But 
- near the end of the vear, we received a note from the Post- 
Master of the place, informing us that the family did not wish 
it to be sent any longer. ‘The gentleman being himself in 
Congress, we altered the direction to Washington, and sent 
it till the end of the year; then addressed him a note, stating 
_ what his family had said, enclo:ing our bill, and asking whether 

he him-elf wished it discontinued. He answered that he did, 
and he would pay our bill if we would send it. We sent it 
again, and have heard no more from him since. He has proba- 
bly forgotten all about it, and we shall not remind him of it 
any more. In the city of Cincinnati we had abeut ninety sub- 
scribers; at the end of the first year, twenty-five discontinued 
the Magazine. Some of them refused to pay for it, stating 
that they had not received a!l the numbers. Others said they 
did not remember having subscribed for it. We have a 
legal rizht to our payment from all who have received the 
paper at all, whether they subscribe or not, yet we shall of 
- course not enforce it. If any one does not wish to pay us, he 

need not do it. We give these anecdotes because we think 
editors and publishers are frequently ill-treated from the want 
of reflection on the part of subscribers. One who subscribes 
to a periodical, ought not to di:continue without areason. In 
subscribing he gives a tacit pledge to continue it, except some 
special reason should prevent him.’ But most persons stop 
their periodicals as thoughtlessly as they subscribe for them.— 
They do not reflect that no one would set on foot a work, 
if he supposed that twenty-five out of an hundred of his sub- 
scribers would stop at the end of the first year. 

Owing to such facts as 1 have here stated, it became neces- 
sary for some new effort to be made to increase our subserip- 
tion list. This was another obect of my journey to Boston. 
When there I delivered three discourses upon the subject of 
Western Missions. My appeals were met by a hearty sym- 
pathy. As an example of it, I subjoin the following letters, 
which I received shortly after my discourse. ‘Fhe first is from 
a young gentleman who is deeply interested, as this letter man- 
ifests, in the success of our — and by whose co-operatiou 
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I felt myself much strengthened and aided. The second was: 


‘not the result of my di-course, but was sent me by a gentleman: 


whose society had ‘previously set on foot a fair, for the benefit 
of Western Missions. 


Boston, Ocroser, 1836. 
Dear Sitr:—I have, for a long time, felt a deep interest in the western part of 

our country, as a field for missionary exertions on the part of those who call them-: 

selves liberal christians, and fre desirous of having our views of Divine Truth’ 


- spread over our land. I have been hoping, that something would be done in the 


way of sending out missionaries, not one or two, but many, so that new churches 
inight be gathered in all the thriving little towns that are and have been springing 
up in that part of the country. But it seems to me that but little has been done 
by our friends in this quarter, and * think one reason why there has not been more. 
done, is this, that they have never been made (o feel the importance of the subject. 
It has not been laid before them in a forcible manner by any of our preachers here. 
I think the two sermons you have recently preached have done much to open the 
eyes of the people here, I mean our Unitarian friends. It seems to me that there 
is nothing lost by appealing to the religious sympathies of our people. _ They can 
be operated upon in such a way as effectually as any other class, if they but love 
and value the truth which they profess to hold. 
I have rejoiced that you have been permitted to speak out boldly to our | em 

here. I know from what I have heard since, that they have been awakened, that 
several who were before indifferent. and said that the western people were able to 
take care of themselves, now hold different views. Some of thenr say christianity 
is a good thing, and if as Mr. Clarke says, they will not be christians unless Uni- 
tarianism is sent to them, let us send it; many of these persons I believe are ready 
to give their money, and they would, I am convinced, have given freely if there 
had been any collection on either of the two cvenings—I have seen several who 
have spoken on the subject. | : wee 

| have taken the liberty of asking a few of mv friends for a small sum to assist 
you in your labors, and I herewith enclose yo the amount which I have obtained © 
which you will dispose of in any way calculated to advance the cause of truth—the 
truth as it isin Jesus. [also give you the names of the persons who: have given, 
and if you will allow me a word of advice, I would say send a copy of: the Mes- 
senger to each of them for one year—by which it is likely you will secure them 
for several years as subscribers. I only asked them for small sums (money being 
scarce) though I feel sure that most of them would have given more—I hope that — 
other individuals beside myself. have been induced to solicit some subscriptions 
for the same object. If five s»ch could be found they might obtain on ’change, in 
bne hcur, one thousand dollars, even if their respective demands should not exceed 
that which I made on the persons I spoke with. | : 

May the blessings of God attend all your labors in his cause and the cause of his 
Son, and may, you return to your people in health and safety, with increased strength 
and courage to carry on the good work which has been entrusted in.yourhands. __ 

| Yours, most sincerely, 


Danvers, Orr, 14, 1836. 


My Dear Sir:—Enclosed, you have a chéck on the Suffolk Bank,.payable to your 
order, for one hundred and fifty dollars—which sum, I am directed by the Ladies of 
the Benevolnt Association, in my society, to transmit to you, to be applied to the 
promotion of the religious and moral welfare of our brethren at the West. ) 

If you find it necessary, as you suggested to me, to procure assistance in. sup- 
peruse the a you are at liberty to use, say one quarter part of this sum, 

that purpose. remainder, or the whole, should not such a contingency oc~ 
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cur, you will please to transinit to. our respected brother Elliot, to he expended by 
him in the supply of his own desk, whenever he can go abroad and preach thi 
* Word” to them who are suffering, and it may be, perishing for lack of fave ledge 
of the truth. We are aware of the influence he has acquired by his valuable and 
acceptable labours in the portion of the vineyard, in which his lot is eppointed — 
We wish fo enable him to extend his influence by extending the benefit of his la- 
-bours—and at the same time to furnish him with the means of some relief from his 
exhausting duties at home ‘This, sir, is the way in which we shopld be glad te 

know that our little fund has been used; hoping that thus, small as it is, it may be 
productive of goud. 

We are willing, however, to submit the appropriation of this money, to the judg- 
ment of yours2If and your companions in labour, having confidence in your wisto. 
and your true hearted zeal, for the interests we wish to promote. ch 

You will please, sir, to accept the assurance of my sincere regard for yourscl!, 
and of my warm interest in the success of your labours. I wish you a safe retur, 
to your flock, and a ministry to them as long as it can be useful; and as happy as 
may be consistent with the discipline, which 1s always needful to prepare us for a 
better world and a nobler service of God. Our blessed Master, you know, went 
not up to glory, save by the flinty paths of suffering and toil. | doubt not that in 
all your toils and suflering, you will feel as he felt, that you -are not alone, for the 
“Father” is with all his faithful servants. Believe also that you share largely in 
the sympathies and in the prayers of many fellew labourers and fellow suflerers, in 
the cause of truth and h:man happiness. 

I shall write to Mr. Elliot by mail, ere long. Meanwhile, with our freewill offer- 

ing, bearto hia, if you. please, an assurance of our sympathy, our esteem and at- 
fection. Heaven guide and bless you! | 
Yours in the bonds of the Gospel, 
CHAS. C. SEWALL. 


Rev. J. F. Clarke. 


From such letters as these, it is easy to infer, that a true ‘ 
Missionary spirit is beginning to work through the’ Unitarian 
body. This may be attributed in part to the indefatigable 
efforts of Mr. Briggs, the General Secretary of the A. U. A. 
It has been his object from the first, to make that Association 
a Missionary Society; he has felt that this was its proper busi- 
ness. Partly too have the labors of Dr. Tuckerman and his 
colleagues in the Ministry at large, developed in the whole 
Boston community, the Christian sentiment. of universal breth- 
erhood, out of which springs necessarily the duty ef Missions. 

In conclusion, it becomes the duty of the Editor for himself 
and those connected with him, to express ‘his grateful ac- 
knowledgments, for the following manifestations of the sympa- 

thy felt in Boston for their efforts in the West. 
one hundred dollars, subscribed in Stute Street to the 
Messenger. 
For one hundred and five dollars taken up for the same pur-: 
pose in Mr. Motte’s church. 
_ For the use of Dr. Channing’s church, free of expense, on 
two evenings, 

For one hundred and fifty dollars contributed. by the ladies. 

of Danvers, to Western: Missions. . 
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For twenty dollars received in a note from an individual. 

For ten dollars received in the same manner. | 

For seven dollars received in the same way. — 

And finally for universal expressions of a geod will, and 
readiness, through which, had it been necessary, ten times the 
above amount might with ease have been obtained. aia 


Dr. Cnanntne’s Lerrer.—This article in our October num-: 
ber, has excited great attention and interest wherever it has 
been received. It his been tiought the best thing ever writ- | 
ten by its author. We have seen it republished entire in two 
apers, the Dover Monitor(N. H.) and the Christian Palladium. 
N. Y.) The Editor of the latter widely spread publication, 
thus introduces it: | 
An intellectual feast.—We shall devote about one half of our next paper to a 


letter from Dr. Cuannina, to the Editor of the Western Messenger, which wi!l be 
an intellectual feast to every reader of intelligence and piety. He discusses two 


great subjects, the Ministry and the Catholze Question, in the most noble and feeling 


manner. If the Doctor had written it expressly for the consideration of Christian 
Ministers, he could not have chosen better subjects or put his thoughts in a better 
shape. We shall deviate from all rules in giving the long article at once, because 
we cannot bear the thought of having our readers detained from any part of this 


rich production. 


The Mississippi Herald also speaks of the letter and its author, 
in high terms. The Catholic Telegraph in Cincinnati, we are — 
told, has poured out upon it a mass of abuse, too gross to be 
taken notice of. No doubt the partisan leaders of that de- 
nomination fee] that an article like this, written in a calm and 
heavenly spirit, but pouring a flood of light into the very centre 
of their system, will do more to break down their cause, than 
all the abuse and outrage they have been receiving from Pro- 
testant sectaries. Hence their indignation, which otherwise 
is inexplicable, since nothing can be more candid, dignified and 
kind, than the manner in which Dr. Channing speaks of them 
throughout. Would that some of our Protestant champions — 
might learn from this, that the most dangerous foe of all error, 


‘is LieHuT, that the truth spoken in love is the most irresistible ot 


all weapons. 


Rev. Mr. Pacr.—We publish with much pleasure, the fol- 
lowing just tribute to the character of this excellent man, who 
has lately left us for Natchez. Those who have known him, 
will bear record that his object seemed always to finish his: 
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work for his Master, and that this zeal-was unobtrusive, and 
united with liberality of feeling and enlargement of mind. In 
the midst of a community woke are, we must admit, rather 
sectarian, he contrived to preserve a wide Christian sympa- 

thy, and had very little to do with taking motes out of his 
neighbour’s eyes. Less than this we could not say of this gen- 
tleman. May God protect and bless him wherever his lot may 
fall, and the prayers of his friends be with him in every hour 
of despondency and trial. 


FOR THE WESTERN MBSSENCER. 


_ When deeds of virtue and benevolenee and men of self-denying tempers and 
irreproachable lives are left in oblivien, and systematically excl from commen- 
dation, to which, in the estimation of the wiee and good, they ave eminently enti- 
_ tled, society should be on the alert, lest the noxious weeds of sin and prefligacy 

spring up and choke the most lovely and valuable flowers in the of morality; 

is is more especially the case when the leading men and the ing papers of « 
country exert their influence, to keep virtue and its kindred train in ebscurity; while 
they exalt practices of a doubtful if not pernicious tendency to the best interests 
of society. Our papers hesitate not to eulogize, in the highest terms, actors and 
_actresees, theatrical door-keepers, horse racers, &c. &c., h they be addicted 
to vice, habitual desecrators of the Sabbath, semi-civilized foreign dancers, having 
no claims on our citizens, or panders to the depraved appetites and evil propensi- 
ties of the young and giddy, who may be drawn into their whirlpool of immorality, 
but they have no room to speak of men who labor for the promotion of the happi- 
ness and best interests of man. If this be in accordance with public opinion, the 
thermometer of public virtue, I bew with respectful submission; but if I feel thatit 
is due to virtue, that discussion sheuld precede decision in this as well as in all 

other matters. __ | 

I send you the following brief riotice of the departure of the’Rev. Mr. Paos, 
from Louisville, which all of our daily papers have refused to pleca in their col- 
umns; I hope you wilh give your readers an oppertunity of deciding whether suctra 
piece is calculated to offend the most fastidious, or to exercise any other than a 
wholesome influence in society: | 7 


“4n honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


“The good man is the ornament and benefactor of the community in which he 
resides; his unseen influence pervades the whele frame work of society, and leaves 
universally a wholesome and refreshing richness on the minds of all who are se for- 
tunate as to come within the sphere of its operations, er when called by death to 
render a final account at the bar of or when by force of circum-— 
stances to bid adieu to friends, and to make a distant place the field of his exer- 
lions; every lover of order and friend to morality, regrets his departure; an aching 
void is left in the affections of his friends; and a whole i sna Hagges the loss of a 
burning and shining light, from the galaxy of virtue and rectitude. 

‘The above thoughts have been suggested by the bereavement which the Episco- 
palians of Louisville have recently endured, by the dissolution of the mutually 
endearing tie of people and pastor, which has subsisted for some time between 
_ them and the Rev. Mr. Page. Mr. P. conceived it to be his duty to make Nat- 
_ chez the place of his future exertions. Few men possess more of the respect, or 

receive more of the gratifying attentions of society, than this man of God enjoyed 
in our society: he is highly esteemed by our whole people; he leaves a congrega- 
~ — without exceptions, love, honor and respect an this is as it should be, 
or he 


“A heart where nought but what is Christian flourishes.” 
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‘The people of Natchez have been most fortunate in securing the services of 
one so faithful, so amiable and so intelligent. Let us hope, that what has been 
our logs, may be their gain. | : Hare. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM ST. LOUIS. 


Dear Brether:—Many and weighty are the matters between thee and me, at this 
resent juncture. First, as to money. I have collected and now hold for the 


Messenger, as follows: 


L. Bigelow, Peoria, Vol. 2, - - - - - $3,00 
: do. do. To 30 Channing’s Letter, sent through me, 5,00 
Sam’l. Steele, Montebello, Ill. for one year, from May, 1836, - 3,00 

Wm. Smith, Burlington, for the same time, - : - - 3,00 

Chr. Rhodes, St. Louis, Vol. 2, - - - - - 

Chs. Doane, do. do. - - - - . 3:00 

©. Y. Lyman, do. do. - >< - - - 3,00 

J.R. Stanford, do. do. - - - 3,00 

Smith, Brothers, & Co. do. do. 

H. Callender, do. do - - - 

Hood & Abbott, do. do - : - - -. = 3,00 

fi}. A. Johnson, do. do. - - - - - 3,00 

Alfred Chadwick, do. do. = - - 

Dr. B. B. Brown, do. ee ee - - - - 3,00 


$19,00 


T expect to co to New-Orleans, with Mr. Driggs, and we shull try to make a stir 
there. But my going depends on Cranch’s and Thurston’s coming here. One 
of them must supply my place, and the other go to Peoria and Tremont. ‘rherefore 
do not thou stop either of them. I look for cne or both every day. Mr. Briggs 
has now gone to Peoria, and will be back here by the 15th proximo, or before. 

[ thank you for Sartor Resartus. It suits me so well, that I must have written | 
it. It contains every thing, and does all that a book ean do. How can any one be 
superficial enough to laugh at or find fault with it? “Nature” I have read but once, 
and of course only partially understand. ‘“Silly’’—did say’? He 
might as well call the air, nothing, because it is transparent. Learn to grasp it, and 
it will be found weighty and curiously composcd. It has strongly revived my 
idealist propensity, and increased my wonder at myself and all things. “St. 

-George”’ [ have read with much pleasure. | . 

You have done well in Boston, in getting a Minister at large for the West— 
whereas, one year ago, their leading and most zealous man told me that I might 
tae = tongue off, without getting $500 in all New England towards building our 

urch! 

Is not here a change? Are not the troubled waters working a cure upon the 
palsied spirit!’ We shall see a greater yct. Their best men are looking westward, 
and God’s own time is coming. I fear nothing now, but self-seekcrs. Save us 
from them, good heaven! Your visit has done good, as my sister writes. [ have 
promised several lectures this winter, on divers subjects, Education, Politics, Tem- 
perance, before societies, and shall be kept very busy. My society grows very 
weil. I shall have a good deal of help this winter, and my church will be done in 
early spring. Would Dr. Channing come and dedicate it! Is it worth asking! 

I had heard through Charles Farley, of Mr. Furness’s promised book. I long to 
eee it. In my article on Mr. Dewey’s article on sara} he you will see that my 
mind has half hatched a like notion. Shall you publishit! I think you had better. 
It will excite no attention and will do noharm. Chr. P. Cranch will soon be here, 
probably in a fortnight, to go to Peoria. I was in the said place last w2ek, and got 
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$2000 subscribed for a Church; this, with a lot before given, will enable them to 
begin very well. It is a considerable effort for so small a place. Will you mention 


it inthe next Messenger! 
Our Messenger is a good Periodical. Dr. C.’s letter I distribute as much as I 


I sent for more copies. | w. 


- JG?Since writing the notice of “ Remarks on the Gospels, 
By W. H. Furness”—we find that it is for sale by Kellog & 
Parker, and James Rice, at their Bookstores in this city. e 
- recommend to all our friends to get a copy and read it through. 


The following poem, which we copy through the Franklin 
Mercury from the Essex Gazette, is so full of fire and spirit, so 
original, so picturesque, that it must give pleasure to every 
reader. The five verses beginning, “Shall our New England,” 
are equal to almost anything in Campbell. Though no friends 
of Abolitionism, we like good poetry on any and every subject. 


“THE BILL OF ABOMINATIONS.” 


Lines written on the passage of Pinkney’’s Resolutions in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and of Calhoun’s ‘‘Bill of Abominations”’ in the Senate of the U. States. 


Now by our fathers’ ashes!—where’s the spirit — 
Of the true hearted and the unshackled gone! 


Sons of old freemen, do we but inherit : 
| Their names alone! 


Is the old Pilgrim spirit quenched within us? 
Stoops the proud manhood of our souls so low, 


That Mammon’s lure or Party’s wile can win us 
| To silence now’ 


No—when our land to ruin’s brink is verging 
In God’s name, let us speak, while there is time! 


Now when the padlocks of our lips are forging 
SILENCE 18 CRImB! 


What! shall we henceforth humbly ask as favors 
Rights all our own!—in madness shall we barter 


For treacherous peace, the freedom Nature gave us, 
God and our Charter? 


Here shall the statesman seek the free to fetter? | 
_ Here Lynch law light its horrid fires on high! 
And in the Church, their proud and skilled abettor, 
Make truth liet' 


Torture the pages of the hallowed Bible — 
To sanction crime and tobbery~and 
Aind ‘in Oppression’s: hateful service, libe | 
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Shall our New England stand erect no er, 
joker together on her and ot way, 
Thicker to gether on her limbs and stronger 
Day after day’ 
| Oh no! methinks from all her wild green mountains— 
From valleys where her slumbering fathers lie— 
And clear, cold sky! 


From her coast and isles, which hungry ocean 
Gnaws with his eurgee—from the fisher’s skiff, 
Wah ts the motien, 
| Round rock and cliff. 
From the free fireside of her unbought farmer— 
From her free laborer at his loom and wheel; 
From her brown smith-shop, where beneath the hammer, 
Rings the red steel! 
From each and all, if God hath not forsaken 
Our land, and left us to an evil choice, 
Loud as the summer thunder-bolt shall waken 
A voics' 
s and stern!—the Northern winds shall bear it — 
Over Potomac’s to St. Mary’s wave; 
And buried Freedom shall awake to hear it 
Within her grave. 


Oh—let the voice go forth—-the bondman sighing 

Santee’s wave—in Mississippi cane, 

feel the hope, within his bosom dying, __ 

again. 
Let it go forth! The millions who are 
y upon us, from afar, shall smile, 
And unto God devout thanksgiving sing, 
Bless us the while. 


Oh—for your ancient freedom, pure — 


For the deliverance of a 
For the wronged captive, ecaae crushed and lowly, 
Let it go forth! 


Sons of the best of fathers; will 
With all they left stake? 
a om’s holy altar 
The fire awake! 


Prayer-strengthened for the trial, come together, 
t on the harness for the moral "al 


t, 
—— of your Heavenly Father, 
Marnraix tx 


Tus Bite, rrs own Rervtation. A the 
above title has been written and printed in Louisville. We 
are glad of it. We have no fear of infidel books. They pre 
duce rHovenr about Christianity, and the result of all thot 
on this subject, must be to change scepticism and dead be 
into a besten faith. We shall review it in our next number. 
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JANUARY, 1837. 


J.—PHILOSOPHIC LETTERS. A 
Translated from the German of Schiller. 


We ciclacd and publish the following letters asa favorable 

‘specimen of the prose style of one of Germany’s greatest poets. 
We believe that they have not before appe in English.— 
Of the genius of Schiller, who. shall speak fifly? As 
says of Coleridge, “ it had angel’s' wings and fed on manna.” 
His writings display a nature uniting thé @trength of a giant 
with the tenderness ofa girl, a spirit earnest and ever pressing 
_ onward, a mind equally strong in thought and exuberant in im- 
ened At was Said of him by his friend and brother genius. 

oethe, “If did’ not see Schiller for a fortnight, lialways 
was amazed t6 find how far he had advanced in that time.— 
And so he went onward—ever onward—for forty seven years 
—then indeed he had gone far enough.” And in touching 
strains does the same frierid pour out his affection.and admira- 
tion for his departed brother, which. 
we translate: a few ines. 


Bumed in hie: 


Bee 

bie. 
ts at last, the wakeful so 

there while he dwelt on 

lerabadowed by his worth, | 


| fallen away, 


WESTERN MESSENGER; 
DEVOTED.TO RELIGION AND LITERATURE. 
; 
Vol, II. Ne. 6. 
| spinit’s yout! by; vy 
The c e ds in conspire, 24 
* 


PREFACE. 
+ ‘The reason lias its epochs and changes, as well as the heart 
? 


but their history is far less frequently told. Wearesatisfied with — 
analysing the passions im their excesses, wanderings and con- 
uences, without perceiving how closely they are connected 
with the system of Thought of the Individual. The general 
* root of maral degradation, is a partial and wavering philosophy, — 
| so much the more dangerous, that it blinds the clouded reason 
with a show of justice, truth and conviction, and on that ac- 
count is less restrained by the innate moral feeling. An en- 
lightened reason on the other hand, enobles likewise the senti- 
ments—the head must educate the heart. ¢ 
a period like the present, in which the facilities and ex- 
tension of reading have so amazing increased the thinking 
art of the public; in which the happy retreat of ignorance 
om to give way toa partial enlightening. amd only few are 
willing to remain where the chance of birth has thrown them, 
it seems not wholly unreasonable to direct the attention to | 
certain periods of the awakening and advancing reason; to 
settle certain truths and errors connected with morality, which 
may become fountains of Happiness or Misery; and at least to — 
point out the hidden rocks on which proud reason has been 


rh already wrecked: We seldom reach truth but through ex- 
4 tremes ; we must first exhaust error and often madness, be- 
Hi fore wwe toil upward to the lovely domain of peaceful wisdom. 
if _ Sethe friends, animated by an equal ardour for Truth and 
ie moral Beauty, who have come together in the same convic- 
Lal tions by entirely different paths, and with more quiet glance 
(an look back on the way which they have passed over, have bound 


themselves to the project of unfolding some of the revolutions 
and crises of thought, some of the extravagancies of grovelling 
t Treason, in the portraits of two youths of different character: 
ae) be and .to yo Ai before the world in the form of a correspon- 


dence. e following letters are the commencement of this _ 

ie The opinions which are maintained in: these letters, can be 
relatively true or false,"just asthe world mirrors itself in 
+. these souls, and no others.., The continuation of the correspon- — 


dence will show, how the partial, often overstretched, often 
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contradictory assertiens resolve themselves at last into a gen- 
eral, ified and fialy based truth. 
Scepticism and Infidelity are the fever paroxysms of the 
human soul, and must by the very commotion, whichethey 
cause in well organized minds, help in establishing final health. 
The more delusive and seductive the error, the more trium 
for Truth; the more painful the doubt, the greater is the de- 
mand for conviction and firmer certainty. But it was néces- 
sary to exhibit these doubts, these errors; the know of 
the disease must precede its cure. Truth loses ng, 
though a violent youth misses it, any more than virtue and re~’ 
_ligion when a sinner denies them. re its | 
It was necessary to premise this, in order to show the point 
_ of sight from which we wish the following correspondence to 
read and judged. | 


_ Thou art away, Raphael—and beautiful Nature is decaying, 
the leaves fall yellow from the trees, a mournful autumn-mist 
hangs like a ~ over the dead fields. Solitary 1 wander 
through the melancholy region, call on thy name, and am dis- 

leased that my Raphael does not answer me. | 
_ [Thad borne your last farewell. The dull rumbling of the 
coach which carried you from this place, had at length died 
away from my ear. I had, when more happy, heaped up a 
wellmade mound of earth over my past joys, and now you 
rose again in these regions like your own spectre, and 
showed yourself to me again in that lovely place of our ram- 
bles.. I had climbed this rock, I-had wandered through. this 
wide perspective by thy side. In the dark sanctuary of these 
beeches, we first designed the bold idea of our friendship. It 
was here that we unrolled for the first time our spiritual = 
alogy, and Julius found so near a relative in Raphael. Here 
is no fountain, no bush, no hill, where some memorial of past 
bliss does not disturb my rest. All, all has conspired against 
my recovery. Wherever I step I repeat the sad scene of our 
separation. 


~ What have you made of me, Raphael? What is it that} 
have become in so short a time? Dangerous, great man®” 
Weelt I had either never known or never ent _Has- 
ten back, return upon the wings of leye, or thy tender , 
islost. How with soul, bear to 
your work begun, but so far from being completed? The foun. 
_ dation-pillars of your proud wisdom totter in my brain and 
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heart—all the lordly palaces which you reared fall to pieces, 
-and the crushed worm curls in agony under the ruins. 


Blissful paradisiacal days when I yet reeled through life, like 
an intoxicated man, with blinded eyes—when all my curios- 
ity and all my wishes were turned back again by the limits 
of my paternal: horizon—when a beautiful sunset made me 
foresee nothing more than that the next day would be fine— 


when I was reminded of the world only by political news, of 


eternity only by the funeral bell, of a future retribution only 


’ by ghost stories; when I still quaked before the Devil, and 


therefore the more sincerely trusted myself to the Deity. I 


“felt, and was happy. Raphael has taught me to think, and I 


am in the way to lament my creation. | 
Creation? Nod, that is only a sound without meaning, | 
which my reason must not suffer. There was atime in whic 


_ I knew of nothing, in which no one knew of me—therefore, as 


they say, I was not. That time is no more, therefore, say 
they, I have been created. Yet of the millions who existed 


in former centuries, nothing is now known, and yet, say they, _ 


they exist. Upon what do we found the right to affirm the 
beginning, but to deny the end. The destruction of a think- 
ing being, it is maintained, is opposed to infinite goodness. 
Did infinite goodness then commence with the creation of the 
world? If there has been a period in which there existed yet 
no souls then was not infinite goodness inoperative for a whole 
past eternity? Ifthe formation of the world is a completion © 
of é@reation, then was there not before the earth’s creation, a 
perfection wanting? But such a supposition contradicts the 
idea of the perfect God, thus there was no creation—Where 
am I hurried, Raphael ‘—Frightful course of my conclusions. _ 
I give up'the Creator as soon as I believe in a God. But how 
do I heed a God, if I exist without a Creator ? i 

Thou hast stolen from me the faith which gave me peace, 
Theu hast taught me to despise where I adored. Thousands | 
of things were so honorable to me before thy mournful wis- 
dom unclothed them before me. ‘I saw multitudes stream to 
the churches, I ‘heard their spiritual devotion mingled with a 
brotherly prayer—twice I stood by the bed of death, I saw — 
twice—mighty miracle of religion !—the hope of Heaven con- 


— the terrors of annihilation, and the new ray of joy en- 


kindled in the closing eyes of the dying. | 7 

Divine, indeed divine must the doctrine be, cried I, which 
the best among men profess, which so mightily conquers, and 
so ‘wonderfully consoles. » Your cold wisdom quenched my 
enthusiasm. As many, you told me, once crowded around 
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the temple of Jupiter, as many have as joyfully ascended the 
wooden pile to honour their Brama. Shall that which appears 
so horrible to you in Paganism, prove the divinity of your 
doctrine 

Believe nothing but your own reason, you went on further 
tosay. There is nothing holy, but Truth. What reason re- 
cognises, is Truth. I have obeyed thee, have sacrificed all 
my opinions, have, like that despairing robber, set fire to all 

lend, and annihilated all hope 

return. I can never again be reconciled with an opinion 
which I have once derided. My reason is now all to me, my 
only warrant for God, Virtue, Immortality. Woe to me now, 
if | meet a contradiction in this only security ! if my respect 
for its decrees decays! if an injured fibre in my brain disturbs 
its action !—my happiness is from the present moment depen- 
dant on the harmonious regularity of my sensorium. o to 
me, if the strings of this instrument become discordant in the 
ear periods of my life—if my convictions waver with my 


JULIUS TO RAPHAEL. 


Your instructions.have flattered my pride. 1 was a prison- 
er. You led me out to the day; the golden light and the un- 
bounded freedom have enchanted my eyes. Formerly I was 
satisfied with the modest fame of being called a good son of 
my family, a friend of my friend, an useful member of socie- 
_ ty; thou has: changed me into a citizen of the universe. My 

wishes had yet made no encroachment on the privileges of the 
great. I suffered these happy persons because b culled 
me. I blushed not toenvy a part of the human race, because 
a yet larger part remained which I must pity. Now I dis- 
covered for the first time that my claims to enjoyment were of 
as full weight as those of my other brethren. 

Raphael cut asunder all bands of opinion and convention.— 
I felt myself wholly free—for Reason, said Raphael to me, is 
the only sovereignty in the spirit-world, and I carried my im- 
perial throne in my brain. All things in heaven and.upon. 


f . earth have no worth, no value, but what my reason allows to 


them. The whole creation is mine, for I possess an incontes- 
_table power of enjoying itall. All spirits —a degree lower 

than the most perfect spirit—are my bréthren, because we all 
obey one rule, reverence one superior, _ ghee 
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How elevating and splendid sounds this annunciation! What 

a supply for my thirst for knowledge! but — unfortunate con- 
tradiction of Nature— this free, striving soul is woven into the 
unvaried clock-work of a mortal body,in volved in its little neces- 
sities, subject to its paltry changes—this God is banished to a 
world of worms. e infinite space of Nature is open to its 
activity, but it cannot contain at the same moment, two ideas. 
Man’s eyes bear him to the sun-mark of deity, but he himself ~ 
must first slowly and laboriously.creep toward Him through the 
elements of time. Toquaff one enjoyment he must relinquish 
every other — two unlimited desires are too great for his heart. 
Every new joy costs him the sum of al] previous ones. The 
peor moment is the tomb of all before it. A new throb of 
ve is the destruction of a pulsation of Friendship, = 
Whichever way I look, Raphael, how limited is Man! How 
at the distance between his claims and their satisfaction !— 
dge him not his happy slumbers! Wake him not from 
them! He was happy enough till he began to ask, whither he © 
must go, and whence he came. Reason is a torch in a prison. 
The prisoner knew nothing of the light, but a dream of freedom 
shone around him, like night-lightning, which leaves the scene 
more dark. Our philosophy is the sad striving of G{dipus, who 
ceased not to ask till the terrible oracle was resolved: | 


“ Never may you discover who you are.” 
Will your Wisdom restore to me what it has taken away ’— 
If you had no key to heaven why should you have bereaved me 
of earth? If you knew before hand that the road to Wisdom 
led through the fearful precipices of Doubt, why did you ven- 
ture'the peaceful innocence of Julius on this hazardous chance? | 


_ Which I propose to do, aught lies too near _ 
The limits of the Bad, then should I rather 
Forbear to try the Good. mi | 


You have thrown down a cottage which was inhabited, and 
on the spot have laid the foundation of a splendid Palace of the 


Raphael, [ demand my soul of thee. Iam not happy. My 
spirits are lost. I doubt my own powers. Write me soon. 

ly “ipa healing hand can pour balsam into my burning 
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RAPHAEL TO JULIUS. 


A happiness like ours, Julius, without interruption, would 
have been too much for a human destiny. This thought has 


already often pursued me in the full enjoyment of our friend- 


ship. That which then embittered my bliss, was a salutary 


_ preparation, which lightens my present burden. 


ardened in the severe school of resignation, | am yet more 
sensible of the consolation which sees in our present separation 
an easy sacrifice, by which we shall earn from destiny, the 
joys of a future re-union. Till now you have been unac- 
quainted with bereavement. You are suffering for the first 
time. | | 
And yet it is perhaps an advantage for you, that I am torn 


_ from your side exactly at this moment. You have a disease to 


surmount, from which you must recover alone and by your 
own means, if you would be secure from a relapse. The more 
you feel yourself forsaken, the more will you call up in your- 
self all powers of healing; the less temporary relief you receive 
from deceitful palliatives, the more surely will you succeed in 


thoroughly eradicating the disease. 


Although your present condition is inful, yet Ido not yet 


Tepent waking you from your sweet dream. I havé only ac- 


celerated a crisis, which infallibly threatens such souls as yours, 


earlier or later, and in which all depends on the period of life 


when itisendured. There are situations in which it is terrible 
to doubt of Truth and Virtue. Woe to him, who in the storm 
of Passion, has yet to battle with the cavils of a subtilizing 
reason. What this is, I] have experienced in its full extent, 
and to preserve you from such a fate, there remained no other 


_ means than to render this inevitable epidemic harmless by in- 
oculation. 


And for this end what more favorable moment could I have 
chosen, Julius? You stood before me in the full strength of 
youth, in the rich blossoming of body and soul, pressed by no 
cares, fettered by no passion, free and strong, to dare the great 


battle, the prize of which is the lofty rest of conviction.— 


Truth and error were not yet interwoven with your interests. 
Your enjoyments and your virtues were independent of both. 
You needed no scare-crows to frighten you back from low ex- 
cuses. A scene of nobler pleasures had disgusted you with 
them. You were ‘from instinct, from uncontaminated 


‘moral graces. I had nothing to fear for your morality in the 


fall of a structure on which it was not based. And still kam 
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not terrified by your apprehensions. Whatever a melancholy 
eemeper may suggest to'you, I know you better, Julius! 
Ungrateful man! you abuse reason, you forget what joys it 
has already given you. Even though you could have escaped 
doubt through your whole life, it was my duty not to with- 
hold from you the enjoyments of which you were capable and 


worthy. The steps whereon you stood were not worthy of — 


you. The path up which you climb offers yon satisfaction for 
all, of which I have robbed you. [still recall the rapture with 
which you blessed the moment when the bands fell from your 
eyes. The warmth with which you grasped at Truth, has 
perhaps led your all-transforming fancy to the drecipice, before 
which you stand shuddering with terror. | 

_ I must trace out the whole of your inquiries, in order to dis-— 
cover the fountain of your complaints. You have formerly 
written out the results of your reflections. Send me this pa- 
per, and then [ will answer you. 


TO BE CONTINUED, _ 


Art. 2.— WEARING WEAPONS. 


The almost universal custom, in the South and West, of 
wearing deadly weapons, cannot be too strongly condemned. — 
It is not only unchristian for men thus to go armed, and mani- 
fest the hateful spirit of war, in time of peace, but it is foolish. 
Their weapons serve more as a provocation to danger, than a 
defence. A man, who has no dirk or pistols about him, will 
be the more peaceful, in his demeanor and less exposed to insult. 
And even if he is drawn into an affray, against his own will, — 
he will be far more likely to escape with his life, health and 
innocence, than if he were prepared to defend himself b 
deadly arms. Read the accounts of mortal affrays, in whi 
our journals abound, and you will know, that ost all of 
them were occasioned by the presence of these very, weapons, 
which the parties carried in order to keep themselves out of 
harm. A man for instance, in the warmth of conversation or 
disptite, uses some expression that offends his companion.— 
An angry and provoking reply is made. The whole trouble 
would pass away with thé temporary warmth that excited it, 
were it not for the tempting dirk, that is hid in the pocket or — 
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tie bosom. That dirk is drawn. One of the parties is pro- 
_bably killed. The murderer recovers soon froth his wrath, and 
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finds, that in a moment of excitement, he has caused the death 
of a familiar companion, and perhaps cherished friend. Al- 


though he may be exempt from legal penalty due to his crime, 


the of his fellow creature will be a stain upon his soul 
forever, and the shade of the departed will haunt his conscience 
to his dying day. 

What a sad spectacle our streets affurd, to the friends of 

and humanity! In how many windows. we see a glitter- 
ing parade of pistols, dirks, dirk-knives, and those other horri- | 
blé weapons, Bowie-knives. Children in the streets must have 
their dirk and knives. You can hiurdly see a boy cutting an 
apple or whittling a stick, without lis long dirk-knife. A blub- 
bér-lipped negro cannot pick his teeth, without exhibiting a 
specimen of this same dirk-knife. Pistols too are very com- 
mon. A gentleman told us the other day, that he saw a boy of 
about fourteen years of age, fire a pistol at a black boy, in re- 
turn for a half-brick, which the poor provoked negro had hurled 
at the little white tyrant. | | 

Can any thing be done towards nee this evil, which is 
so staining our community with bloodshed? It is indeed said, 
that the custom of carrying weapons about the person, comes 
necessarily from the state of society—that wherever there are 
slaves,the masters must arm themselves against insurrection. As 
long as slavery exists, there perhaps must bé some such means of 
defenee taken by the slave-holders. This, however, shows thé 


evil of slavery, and the duty of every man’s doing all he can to 
accomplish its safe abolition. But the most of those, who wear 


weapons, do it from no such reasons—they are not slave- 
holders, nor in féar of slaves. It is from mere folly or custom, of 
wantonness, that a great part of our community fall into the 
practice. What seems most strange, is the facility with 
which Eastern men, who have never been used to the prac- 


ticé, adopt it, when they visit the West. Probably the cause 


lies in their very erroneous ideas of Western and Southern 
society. They seem to come hcre with the idea, that no man 
is safe from harm in the South and West. Whereas it is a fact, 
that travellers in these regions are quite as exempt from insult 


and attack, as in New England, provided they are not disposed 


to quarrel. It is a truth, which should be borne in mind, that 
almost all the affrays here are between fighting characters, and 


that there are as few, perhaps less robberies and cold-blooded 


murders here, thanin the East. Eastern people have the idea, 


that it is as much as a man’s — is worth, to walk the streets 
| 2 


| 


of New-Orleans at midnight, or even at ten o’clock. But we 
have been repegtédly assured, that this idea is complete folly. 
One gentleman assures us, that he has the winter at 
New-Orleans for ten years, and been in the street as freely at 
night, as if in Boston, and he has never thought proper to wear 
the least kind of weapon, and has never been attacked ®r in- 
sulted. | 

_ Now when things are so, we must lament that good peaceful 
citizens should, by their own example, countenance the com- © 
mon practice of being armed. We could not but smile at an — 
amiable, peaceful New England limb of the law, an old and 
cherished acquaintance, whom we met in the streets of Cincin- 
nati, a few days ago. Asthe wind blew aside his vest, it dis- 
closed the handle of a dirk, which this quiet Jonathan had 
bought to guard himself against the demi-savages of the West. 
This was about as reasonable as the conduct of a young New- 
England girl, who being on a visit at one of our great Western 
cities, was afraid to go into the street after sun-down, for fear 
of meeting a herd of wild buffaloes or more savage Indians. — 
- But it is not our object to deal in pleasantry. We are 


speaking of a most serious evil. Cannot the well disposed part 


of the community do much towards obviating the evil prac- 
tice we are considering, by setting their example directly 
against it? Let our good citizens throw away their dirk-knives, 
and take them away from their children. Let the selling of 
such weapons be discouraged. We are happy to know of one 
man, who is conscientious enough to refuse to keep and sell 
dirks and pistols, or any kind of secret weapons. We wish 
there were a thousand such—we wish the selling such articles 
were so discountenanced, that it would be considered as dis- 

ceful to sell them, as to sell poisons — aye as unlawful too. 
if these brief hints shall lead a single individual to give up the 
practice of wearing or selling such weapons, or even to devote 


- a moments serious reflection to the subject, our purpose will be 


richly answered. 
Cincinnati. 
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Art. 3.—MR. FURNESS’S NEW BOOK. 


Nortcr. 


Speaking of this work in our last number, we said, that we 
thought it just the book that was needed. We will now give 
our reason. 

1. This book will make people think about Christ. This is 
sorely needed. As we intimated in our last number, the mys- 
- terious doctrines of his Deity and the two Natures in his per- 
son, have stopped all enquiry and investigation of his character. 
If he sometimes spoke as God and sometimes as man, and there 
is no criterion to distinguish when he spoke in one character 
and when in the other, it is obviously useless to study his 
words as exponents of his feelings. His character is a sealed 
book. 

- But Mr. Furness does not scruple to think, and thus excites 
his reader to a like exertion. There is something fascinating 
in the exhibition of a free and active mind, which quickens our 
own sluggish faculties. The rich results too of such enquiries 
excite our longing desire to partake of them. When we come 
in’ contact with an intellect, which is full of life and action, 
plunging into the depths of hidden knowledge, heaping up rich 
stores of learning and science, garlanded with the fair flowers 
-_ which it has plucked by the way, and feasting on rich fruits 


- which have rewarded its adventurous expedition into new re- 


gions of thought; we feel a generous emulation, a wish to do 
the like, not to let our God-given powers rust unused, not to be 
left so far behind in the heavenly race of mind. The view of 
such ardour comes to the shackled mind, like the thought of his 
native hills to the home sick student in the University. 


And yet, if I the truth might say, 
I would I were again away. 
Walls like these, and halls like these, 
Will, { fear, in no wise please. 
The narrow gloom of this low room, 
Where nothing green is ever seen, 
No tree, mo bush, no flowrets bloom ; 
I mourn the hour I came hither, 
Ear, and eye, and heart, will die, 
Thought and the power of thought will wither. 


2. This book will produce faith in Jesus Christ. This also 
is very much wanted. There is among those who call them- 
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selves Christians, a great lack of real belief in the divine mis- 
sion of Jesus. They believe Christianity a good thing, and 
religion useful for the people. They have akind of vague and 
uncertain faith in the reality of the Gospel History, but it is 
all too ignorant and dim a vision. They are not acquainted 
with Jesus Christ. They do not know him with any personal 
knowledge. Their faith is a matter of hear say altogether. 
Flesh and blood have revealed it to them, and not their heaven- 
ly Father, through the deep convictions of their own hearts. 

ence their faith differences them in no respect from the 
thoughtful and serious Deist. Hence calamity keeps its burden 
and death retains its sting, they sorrow as without hope for 
their friends, they look on the evil and wickedness of earth with- 
out hope, they look on mankind:without any belief in the moral 
power of Christianity to regenerate and save them, they look 
on themselves and feel the weight of their sins, unassuaged by 


the divine love which shines in the merciful face of Jesus _ 


Christ. What they want is not to believe on another’s testi- 
mony, but to see Jesus for themselves, and know that he is in- 
deed the Christ, the Savior of the world. This book will help 
them to such a faith. It expands the page of the gospels, and 

pints to each particular trace of the divine presence of the 
ad Its author does not interpose himself dogmatically 
between his readers and his Savior. He is but a more ardent 
disciple, declaring that he has found Him of whom the prophets. 
did write, and telling the doubter to “come and see” the Master 
he so reverences. 

3. We think this book will produce a better mode of inter- 
preting Scriptures. Its eregesis, as Professor Stewart would 
call it, is wonderfully good. Take as an illustration. the fol- 
owing exposition, which we consider one of the finest criticisme 
to be found, and which is so alive with the spirit of the scene 
and circumstances: | | 


“In the most public manner Jesus had, by his word, relieved a man, who had 
lost the powers both of sight and of speech, and who, according to the current be- 
lief of the times, was under the influence of a malignant spirit. Certain Pharisees, 
who were among the spectators, charged Jesus with being in league with the very 

nce of the evil spirits. By this charge, they virtually admitted that the cure he 
had just wrought transcended the power of man. One cannot but feel that such — 
imveterate perverseness of mind must have shocked him deeply. After replving to 
the charge in various ways, he went on to make those solemn declarations which 
have so often struck terror into the minds of readers: ‘All manner of sin and 
blasphemy will be forgiven unto men, but the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
will not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh against the Son o fman, 
it will be forgiven him, but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Spirit, it will not 


_ be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in the world to come.”’ Now in the 


very form of these sentences, I think I perceiv- shat they must have heen uttered 
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with great feeling — with the deepest emotion. They are in the shape of general 
are couched in unqualified language. Deep feeling always 
craves this mode of expression. Tt delights to leap at once, from the particular 
circumstances which have excited it, to the annunciation of a general or universal 
truth, or rather, such is the magnifying power, that it immediately swells out the 
incident or object which has awakened it, whether it be joyous or otherwise, intoa 
world-embracing light, or an all-obscuring darkness. It loses sight of all qualifica- 
tions of time or circumstance. 

_“ And here T cannot but mourn, to think how the thrilling life of the Christian 
scriptures has been concealed through the irrecognition of this mode of expression, 
so ¢ teristic of intense feeling. Passages, from being expressed in universal 
terms, have been understood as cold, formal, creedlike statements of theological 
dogmas, when in fact they assumed their particular form because those by w 
they were originally uttered or written, spoke or wrote from hearts bursting with 
emotion. Thus, for instance, a dry, doctrinal character has been given to the lan- 
guage of the Apostle Paul, when he says ‘‘In Jesus Christ neither circumcision 
availeth anything nor uncircumcision, but a new creation.” And yet, when I con- 
sider the connexion of these words, I cannot help feeling that in this general way, 
he was giving expression to his own burning experience. He exclaims just before, 
‘God forbid that I should glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” And then, he adds, 
‘‘ For in Jesus Christ, neither circumcision is of any importance, nor uncireumci- 
sion, but a new creation.’ * What an immense change had taken place in the 
_ mind of Paul! The Cross, that instrument of suffering—that symbol of the 
deepest shame, had become, in its spiritual aspects, its moral manifestations, his 
central light, and a glory streamed from it, which was as the glory of God! Well did 
he say, and he must have uttered it from the fervent feeling of his own soul —‘ To 
be a Christian, is to be ushered into a new creation.’ In eyes, illuminated by the 
moral light of the Cross of Christ, all things are changed. The old world with its 
artificial standards of judgment and thought, its superficial distinctions, vanishes 
utterly away, and a new world appears, a world not of outward observance, 
but bound together by the moral influences, and irradiated by the spiritual light of 
the Cross of Christ. | 

‘But to return. On the occasion mentioned above, they who cavilled at the 
astonishing work wrought by Jesus, betrayed a moral blindness, hopeless to the 
last degree. A work which they confessed to be superhuman, and in which pow- 
er and benevolence were miraculously displayed, they refused to refer to the agency 
of God. As I conceive, and as [ have already said, Jesus was shocked at the 
impenetrable hardness of their hearts. And it is as if he had said, ‘ any other sin 
or blasphemy, of which men may be guilty, they may be forgiven, for they may 
repent of it; but you are past repentance, you, who speak against the Spirit of 
‘God, so overpoweringly manifested. There is no hope of you. You cannot be 

moved, and of course you cannot be forgiven. He who speaks against me as a 
man, without knowledge of my words or works, as, no doubt, many do, may be 
forgiven, for he may repent ; but when a man sets himself against God, against the 
most striking exhibitions of God’s presence and agency, there is no hope for him, 
now, or ever.’ Such I believe to be substantially the meaning of this passage. It 
was uttered with direct reference to a peculiar case, and im that general and un- 
qualified manner, which the deep feeling, excited by the case, naturally prompted. 

'“ The Pharisees immediately asked Jesus for a sign. And this request in con- 
- nexion with the —— circumstances, intimates, as I have suggested in another 
_ place, that the Pharisees were momentarily impressed by what he had done, and 
were ready to believe in him, if he would only do a work which should prove him to 
be such a Christ as they expected. That this was their state of mind is implied 
by what follows. For, after saying that no sign of his authority would be given 
_ them except his death and resurrection, he goes on to describe the condition of a 
man suffering under one of those violent maladies, which in those days were as- 


* Not ‘a new creature.’ 


tion, (“‘ egre ferens interpellationem, 
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cribed to evil spirits, and which come on by paroryams ; evidently hinti in this 
description at the moral condition of the Pharisees. They might appear for a little 
while to be forsaken by the evil spirit of unbelief which possessed them. But its 


departure was only temperary. It would return like other diseases with seven-fold 


fury and violence. 

“We come now to the point which I wish to make prominent. The narrative 
proceeds to inform us that while he was speaking, speaking, as I have represented, 
with the greatest earnestness and solemnity, one said to him, ‘“‘ Thy mother and 
thy brethren stand without, desiring to speak with thee.” Some thonghtless indi- 
vidual, insensible to the import of his words and to common decorum, or, it might 
have been, some one, who disliked the direction his remarks were taking, and was 
glad of an opportunity to break them off, interrupted him, telling him that his 
mother wanted to see him. Now it seems to me he was disturbed at the interrup- 


” 


of mind. full was he of what he was saying, and so offended, if I may be al- 
lowed the expression, that he utters himself as if he had forgotten that he had 
either mother or brethren. . 


“TI am unable to understand the feelings of those who can consider this incident, 


thus regarded, as indicating any defect in the character of Jesus. It reveals his 
humanity, it is true, but in so doing, in showing him affected by human feelings,— 
weaknesses, if you please, it heightens my reverence for him and makes him live 
more vividly in my faith and affections. ith not a trace of human weakness, his 
character might have been beautiful, but its beauty would have been unreal and 
visionary, appealing only to the imagination. It could have had no foundation in 
nature, nopower over the deep and active sympathies of the human soul. There 
is none absolutely good but one, God. We want not a character absolutely good 
in the person of a man, for that would be an inconsistency in the nature of 

but we want a specimen of the perfection of a nature, still seen and felt to be a hu- 


man nature, possessing the inherent, ineradicable principles of humanity. My mind — 


does not pause with the least regret over the hasty feeling which prompted the ex- 
clamation, “‘ Who is my mother, and who are my brethren!” but I feel all the 
more deeply the touching manner in which he corrects himself, the evidence he 
immediately gives of the tenderness of his filial and frathenal affections, when, 
extending his hand towards his disciples, and, as if he could say nothing more af- 
fectionate, he adds, “ Behold my mother and my brethren! For whosoever will 
do the will of my Father in Heaven, the same is my brother and sister and 
mother.” 


“In commenting upon this passage I have followed the Gospel of Matthew.— | 


Luke relates the circumstances of the same occasion, but he does not mention 


that the mother of, Jesus desired to see him. He only mentions that a woman of | 
the company lifted up her voice and said unto him, ‘ Blessed is the womb that bare | 


thee, and the breasts that gave thee nourishment!” Is there not a probable coinci- 


* To this benediction, Jesus replied, “ Yea, rather blessed are they who hear the word 
of God and keepit.” Here, by the way, we have an instance of that mode of speaking, 


upon which I was just remarking — a proposition general in its terms, but oa ng : 


and applying to a peculiar case. It was not a formal declaration, but a spontaneous 
sudden exclamation. Wecannot doubt that when Jesus uttered these words, he fastened 
his eyes upon the woman whose st had called them forth. And it is as if he had 
said, ‘“‘ Dost thou deem my mother happy? Rather most blessed art thou if thou but 
know thy present privilege, and hearing what I say, bear thyself accordingly.” How 
deeply rbed he was with what he had just been saying, we may infer from the sen- 
= he evinces to the least disposition on the part of his hearers to think of any 

else. 

en the woman uttered this benediction on the mother of Jesus, little did she dream 
that she uttered a sentiment to which, in the worship of the Virgin, the world was for 


ages to ; and which was to be embodied in the finest efforts of Art. Inthe ado- 


ration of the infant Jesus and his mother, have we not a touching tribute to the power 
with which Christianity has appealed to some of the best and tenderest affections of our 
nature? With the manhood of Jesus, the world has yet to learn to sympathize. 


says Kuinoel) and that the exclamation, — 
“ Who is ee and who are my brethren !’’ reveals a momentary excitement | 
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‘dence here between the two narratives! Some one, as we learn from Matthew, 
told Jesus that his mother was waiting for him. Upon the mention of his mother, — 
a woman, herself probably a mother, exclaimed in effect, “Thy mother! what a 
blessed woman thy mother must be?” The whole passage is redolent of nature 
and life. Is it looking at it too curiously to see in the introduction of the word, 
‘‘ sister,” a little fraction as it were, a bright but delicate hue of truth! Observe, 
according to Matthew, Jesus says, “‘ Whoever will do the will of my Father in 
Heaven, the same is my brother and sister and mother.” Bringing before the | 
imagination the whole group, keeping in view the sensibility of the woman who had 
just broken forth in blessing her who had born such a son, may we not su that 

e was led, unconsciously as it were, to increase the point and emphasis of the sen- 
timent, by the introduction of the sisterly relation — turning his eyes as he spake 
towards woman ’’—pp. 59-76. 


This piece of criticism illustrates a remark, which we once 
found in the “ Wanderjahre,” to the following effect: “I am 
convinced that.the Bible will ever be more highly valued, the 
more it is understood; that is, the more we consider that every 
thing which we take in a general sense, had originally a special 
local application, under particular circumstances, to a particular 
occasion.” Here too is another beautiful specimen of insight 
into the deeper meaning of a simple word: 


“When Jesus had cried aloud, “ ‘ Lazarus, come forth,’ he that was dead 
came forth, bound hand and foot with grave-clothes, and with a cloth about his face. 
And Jesus said, ‘ Loose him and let him go.’” At first view we cannot help 
_ feeling that there is an abrupt falling off here in the narrative, a sudden descent to 
a trifling particular — to an observation apparently and comparatively insignificant. 
We instantly ask how came Jesus to give this trifling direction? Or, if he did 
give it, how happened the narrator to recollect it and to think it worth while to put 
it on record? ese queries are silenced the instant we recur to the probable cis- 
cumstances. If the dead man actually appeared, into what consternation must the 
by-standers have been thrown! Some Laisdendh some fainted, and all, transfixed 
and bereft of their composure, and doubting whether they beheld an apparition or 
real flesh and blood, left Lazarus to strugyle and stagger in the grave-clothes in 
which he was wrapt ‘hand and foot.’ It is impossible that any one present could 
have failed to be most deeply impressed with that sublime self-possession which 
Jesus alone preserved, and with which he quietly bade them go and loose the 
grave-clothes, and set Lazarus at Liberty. t simple sentence — “ And Jesus 
said, ‘ Loose him, and let him go,’ ’’ — thus considered, in connexion with the cir- 
cumstances, how full is it of truth and nature! To my mind, it furnishes evidence 
the most decisive, because entirely incidental, of the reality of the restoration of 
Lazarus. It is a slight circumstance in itself, but in its perfect naturalness there 
is an indelible stamp of truth. Ex pede Herculem.”—pp. 188-139. 


We can only give one more example of the excellent insight 
which our author has into the meaning of Scripture, and this 
= be in relation to the Lord’s rebuke given to Peter.— 

att. xvi. | 


“Again. In the sixteenth chapter of Matthew, we have the following: ‘From 
that time forth — Jesus to on mol his disciples, how that he must go unto 
Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and 
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be Killed, and be raised again the third day.” Is it suspected that this passage is 
a mere fabrication, inserted into the history with a view to invest Jesus with the 
character and reputation of a Prophet? Every trace of such a suspicion vanishes 
when we observe the beautiful, because unconscious, consistency of this portion of © 
the history with what precedes and what follows. ‘ From that time forth,” so 
this passage commences, ‘ began Jesus to show his disciples how he must go to 
Jerusalem, and suffer and die.” From what time? Why, immediately after he 
had ascertained that his disciples acknowledged him as the anointed messenger of 
God: As soon as he found that they explicitly recognised his authority, he began 
to disclose to them what was about to take place. So that this passage comes in 
just where it ought to come in, in order to harmonize with the connexion. But 
this is not all. e disclosure of his approaching sufferings and death on this oc- 
casion, is incidentally connected with a striking and most natural illustration of the 
character of Peter. When Jesus spake of what he must suffer, ‘ Peter took 
him,” we are told, *‘ and be to rebuke him, saying, ‘ Be it far from thee, Lord : 
this shall not bé done unto thee.’ But he turned and said unto Peter, ‘ Get thee 
behind me, Satan ; thou art a stumbling-block to me: for thou savourest not the 

ings that be of God, but those that be of men.’”’ What! Is this Peter — the 
Rock, as Jesus a moment before named him, saying, that upon this Rock he would 
baild his church, and the gates of Hell should not prevail against it — is this the 
man who is now addressed in the severest language of reproof, and pronounced a 
stumbling-block, a rock of offence ? 

‘* O, tell me not there has been any garbling — any forgery here! If this por- 
tion of the history had not its deep foundations in truth and nature —if it were a 
fiction, its author would never have dreamed of venturing apparently so gross an 
inconsistency, or, if he had, he would not have permitted it to go unexplained. In 
reality, there is here not only no inconsistency, but the most exquisite keeping, as 
I proceed to show. 

‘‘ Shortly before, as we read in the same chapter, Jesus had inquired of his disci- 
ples what the people thought of him —-whom they supposed him to be. They 
replied, ‘“‘ Some say thou art John the Baptist, some Elias, and others Jeremiah, 
or one of the old prophets.” He then put the question directly to the disciples 
themselves, ‘‘ Whom do you think me to bet’ Peter, with his characteristic 
 ferwardness, answers without hesitation, “ Thou art the Anointed, the Son of tne © 
living God.’”’ It disclosed great openness to the truth in Peter, to have come so 

ily and confidently to the conviction, that in the humble man of Nazareth he 
beheld the long-looked for, magnificent Messiali. There was nothing in the external 

: of Jesus which proved him to be that illustrious personage, but much 
to the contrary. Since Peter then recognised him as the Christ, it could only have 
been through the moral, spiritual credentials which he gave in his beneficent words 
and works. Accordingly, Jesus breaks forth in blessing upon Peter, exclaiming, 
,* Blessed art thou, Simon, son of Jonas,* flesh and blood not revealed it unto 
thee, but my father who is in Heaven!” i. e. “‘it is not from'men, or from any earthly 
source, that thou hast discovered me to be the Messiah. It has been revealed unto 
thee by that true spirit in thine own soul, which is the Spirit of God.”” How natu- 

must the warm commendation of Jesus have tended to elate the ardent mind 
of Peter! This it was, we perceive, that emboldened him to contradiet and re- 
buke Jesus, when the latter immediately afterwards proceeded to speak of his suf- 
ferings. Although he acknowledged Jesus to.be the Christ, he was not at all pre- 
putdd to believe that the Christ could suffer indignity and violence. Therefore he 
sought to silence Jesus, saying; ‘“‘ Be it far from thee, Lord, this shall not be done 
unto thee,” and so drew upon himself that severe rebuke, ‘‘ Away ! thou enemy ! 
Thou art a stumbling-block to me, for thou savourest not the things that be of God, 
but the things that be of men.” ”—pp. 220-222 

** Simon, son of Jonas.” The intense fervour with which this benediction was ut 
tered; is incidentally and strikingly displayed in this mode of address. How naturally, 
when a friend communicates any unexpected sentiment or intelligence, do'we : 
our — in a similar way, uttering the whole name of our friend, with fervent em- 
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These examples will show how we expect this work to iim- 
_ prove the style. of our Scripture commentaries.’ ‘The bare | 
meaning of the words of a text, stated in a dry and abstract 
manner, do not give us half of their original significance. — 
The look and tone of the speaker, the state of mind of his au- 
ditors, preceeding events, surrounding scenery, impending and 
expected occurences-——all tend to modify, and ‘deepen ‘the 
significance of the words eye We cannot have all of these 
accessories, but by an effort of the imagination,— we may 
transport ourselves to the place, and bring before us the im 
and circumstances which belong to it. Mr. Abbott, in hi 
Young Christian, recommends and exemplifies this, very suc- 
cesstully, and the préceeding quotations are admirable speci- 
mens of a better style of commentary than we have yet had. 
To young theological students we especially recommend it as 
a means of quickening their own powers to a more active study 
_of Scripture. The only commentary which we now recollect 
written in this manner, is that of Olshausen. We have been 
told that Paulus is also an example, but have never read his 
work. Olshausen’s commentary, we have’seen advertised at 
Princeton as about to be translated by some theological stu- 
dent. He can render no better service to the cause of scrip- 
_ 4x. This book will tend to alter and correct our opinions 
with respect to Miracles. Ss 
It is high time, so it seems to us, that we should somewhat 
modify our ways of talking on the subject of miracles. ‘There 
is something very unsatisfactory in the: common’ theological 
account of the nature and object of miracles.’ Every one who 
has had to do with sceptical or inquiring minds, knows ‘this. 
In a limited experience, we have found! that-among' the youn 
men, graduates of our Universities; many who: have attende 
to the arguments, have had their belief destroyed, instead of 
being fortified by their course of study. Where the religious 
feeling is stronger than the speculative bias, this does not’ take 
place, but this is because the heart instructed ‘by. God, is wiser 
than the head taught of men. And though in these eases one 
is preserved from infidelity, he is yet left destitute of faith. 
He has not the clear *alm conviction of ‘the reality of Ohrist’s 
_ wonderous works, which results from a rational apprehension 
of their consistency with all the laws of Nature and’ of God. 
We are therefore glad to see this great subje@ broug 
discussion by Mr. Furness in, this, volame,and by the author 
of an article in the last Christian Examiner, upon Martineau’s 
lectures. Weare by no means certain that these 
33 | 
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“miracles which seem to us to need 
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have expressed a perfect!y correct view of the matter, but the 
have set a disouston he from which much light may be 
elicited. 
There are two points especially in the common notion of 
ifying. First, that the 
are violations of the laws of N essen second, that their | 
object is to compel an assent to the truth of Christian Revelation. 
ainst the first of these views Mr. Furness contends, against 
the second the Reviewer in the Examiner. wid 
Supposing miracles violations of the laws of Nature, we 


- meet with insuparable difficulty in contending for them. They 


are unnatural and monstrous by our ss 4 statement. There 
is something opposed to our trust in God as a faithful Creator 
and unchanging Guardian of the universe. Without, how- 
ever, entering on this discussion, we can only remark here, 
that scripture authorizes no such idea, but repeatedly inti- 
mates that miracles have their conditions and laws, and are 
part of the great system of things. Above nature, ond are 
not violations of nature, they are the manifestations of high 
spiritual powers, which are now full of mystery and wonder — 
to us, but in a higher state of being, will seem natural. This 
view of miracles, which might be explained and defended at | 
at length, is, as far as we know, the only one now received 
aoa Theologians of the school opposed to Rationalists 
and Naturalists. | 
Then as to the other view as regards the object of miracles. 
That they are not intended to force men to believe in Chris- 
tianity, appears so plainly on the face of Scripture that it is a 
matter of surprise to us, that so learned a theologian as Mr. 
Andrews Norton, should have thought this opinion injurious 
to Christianity, as he has in a lately published letter. The 
Reviewer of Martineau seems to us to have proved very crm 
that his view is that of the most orthodox theologians in 
of the church. And the most cursory glance at the gos- 
ls will show us, that in a vast majority of cases, Jesus required 
ith defore he, would work the miracle, and that in no one case 
does he demaiid it after the miracle has been performed. He 
leaves it then, to work its due influence on the soul prepared 
by faith for its reception, kindling inner fires of awe, oe ap 
trusting reverence, producing convictions of the superiority of 
the soul to material laws, and bringing out feelings and convic- 
tions which cafnever pass away or be forgotten: 


 Believest thou that I am able to do this?” is the usual pre- 
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face to the working of a miracle. How extraordinary this 
demand, if the miracle itself was to be the evidence! “He 
did not many mighty works there, because of their unbelief.” 
If the object of miracles be to produce faith, this would have 
been the very place where they should be performed. 

Let these remarks be regarded as mere hints and suggestions 
with respect to these two points. For a more full discussion, 
we refer our readers to the work before us, and the Christian 
Examiner for November 1835, article on Martineau. Itseems 
to us that a free examination of these great subjects will hel 
us to a higher, as well as a deeper faith in the spiritual ites f 


We moat, eee being forward some objections which 
~ have occu to us, while perusing certain passages in the 
“ Remarks on the Gospels.” | 
On the 44th and 45th pages, we find an explanation of the 
- incident of the women who came and touched the hem of 
Christ’s garment, and was healed of an issue of blood. Our 
author says that the evangelists “ all tell us that when the wo- 
man came forward, Jesus addressed her in a cheering tone, as- 
surigg her that her faith had cured her. By this assurance, 
as I conceive, he intended to correct the impression she had | 
evidently entertained, that there was a miraculous power of 
healing in his ve ents. It was — the power of 
_ her own faith — the influence of her own mind, that so instan- 
taneous a cure had been effected.” Now there seems to us no 
difficulty in believing, that she was cured by her own faith, 
aided by a real influence from the Savior. d as the Savior 
declares, according to Luke, that “virtue had gone out of him,” 
this appears the only conclusion possible. But our author 
on to say, that it was “ purely an inference of ‘the historians, 
that Jesus ascertained that some one had touched him, by the 
departure of a medical virtue from his body.” And one of 
_ them (Luke)” continues he, “has gone so far as to put words 
to this effect into his mouth.” It seems to us that in this short | 
sentence, is a complete contradiction of all which he so elo- 
quently declares of the inspiration of the Evangelists. If they 
can so far be mistaken as to make Jesus say the very opposite 
of what he means to say, expressly teach what he intended 
expressly to deny, where has gone that single purpose of seeing 
and stating things exactly as they were, on which we are to — 
rely for our only proof, that the gospels contain only what 
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really happened. A sharp sighted enquirer finds, that Jesus 
meant to teach the very opposite.of what the historians repre- 
sent him as teaching — what 1s our security that other search- 
ers may not find them equally mistaken, in many other, of their 

Our author goes on further, to remark, that “ probably the 
woman did not merely touch the garments, but seized them 
with a quick, convulsive grasp, and so he felt something pecu- 
iar in the movement.” But the three evangelists evidently 
mean, to convey that it was a éouch andno more. It was the 
“hem” and the “border” of his garment, which she sought to 
reach. If then, after all, she dia not touch it but grasped it, 
the historians have given a wrong impression of the event. 

In the same way, where, on page 58, our author supposes 
that Jesus, when driving the money-changers from the tem- 
ple, only used, the whip of small cords to drive the cattle, not 
the men, and says also that he probably found the whip there 
and did not make it — he violates the obvieus construction of 
the passage. It is expressly said, that he “ made a scourge of 
sinall cords,” and that he drove out. them who sold oxen and 
daves and. the money changers—and the sheep and the omen. — 
Why then torture the passage to another meaning? . ‘Indeed 
it infinitely heightens our conceptions of the compass, soto 
speak, of the character of Jesus, that he who was.ledJike. a 
sheep to the slaughter, and was meek and gentle, toward his 
own persecutors, could in a moment when the violated maj | 
ot Heaven required it, gather the sternness and awful bearing 
of the most terrible of the ancient prophets. His meekness then 
was no. mere natural gentleness or physical. good-nature. He © 
could be severe and terrible, but he chose to be tender and 
meek as a child,, Yet even though it should seem inconsistent — 
and unaccountable, better let it stand as it is for some future 
interpreter to explain, than put the smallest violence on the 
construction of the passage. 


tf These two examples will illustrate a fault which, however, 
yery rare indeed with.our, author; a. tendency to. bend the 
language, tosuit his.own, explanation. We cannot bear the 
slightest tendency of, this kind. If; we wish to learn anything 
from, these gospels, it must be by opening our minds fully to the 
exact, impression they choose to make. We must be first 
wholly receptive, then we may scrutinize the impression as 
much.as we will, and try fully to understand it. ved ve tor 
_. In the chapter on the prophetic character.of Jesus, our au- 
thorseems not to have fully expressed his thought.. To many — 
readers, he -will.appear to say, that our Lord foresaw, by an 
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exercise of common human sagacity, the desertion of his 
friends, the denial of Peter, his own death, and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. He does not mean tosay this, but he seems 
to say it. | 

~ Much more might be said in behalf of this production, some- 
_ thing more perchance against it. But here we must Jeave the 
matter, concluding, however, as we began, that it contains, on — 
the whole, a new revelation of Christ. And so we wind up 
our labor of Jove, with the following noble description of the 
manner of the great Teacher: 


“*T apprehend that in this respect he has never yet been understood. He so 
uniformly represented himself as speaking and acting by the express command of 
God, that he is too much regarded as a mere passive instrument, the mechanical 
agent of another and higher being. We are not aware of the strong personal in- 
terest which the whole style of his teaching undesignedly shows he must have 
cherished in his work. I believe the principal force of the Divine command was 
_ felt by him in the free and inner force of his own convictions. The voice of his | 
own soul, clear and mpowire — this it was that he reverenced as the commanding 
voice of his Father. This was to him the most intimate and solemn expression of 
the Divine authority. His words were continually modified and suggested by ex- 
ternal circumstances. And what does this indicate but the fulness of his heart, 
the inexhaustible abundance of his spirit’ Must it not have been with him even 
as I have said, that he was full of spiritual life, and that when he spoke he spoke 
from within} He could not have held his peace, and he needed no outward in- 
di nt. tO speak, but such as was offered atthe moment, The vessel was filled 
brag ony 2 ag and every breath made it overflow. and like the precious ointment 
upon the head of. the High-priest that ran down, down to the skirts of his garments, 
the ae, ly streams from the full heart of Jesus, fell upon the world cleansing and 
sanctilying. . 

Wifere eas the vnequalled power of the words of Jesus. This it was that gave 
_ them a victorious influence. They were uttered simply and earnestly as the natu- 
ral expression of thoughts and sentiments, which he himself cherished and felt far 
more deeply than it was in the power of any language to express. This is true | 
_ Eloquence, — when a man speaks not for the sake of effect, not from any outward 
necessity, but from an impulse within which he cannot resist, — from the concen- 
‘trated force of his own convictions. ‘Then words are words no longer. They are 
acts. ‘They exhibit and convey the life’s life, that energy of human thought and 
feeling which is of eternity and of God. Of all the powers of nature, the power 
of a human spirit, thoroughly persuaded in itself, penetrated with faith, is the most 
_ vital and mtense. When the force of such a spirit is bodied forth either by word 

_ or deed, it acts upon all surroanding spirits — on all other minds. A _ brief sen- 
tence, a single articulate sound of the voice, coming from the heart, or rather bring- 
ing the heart along with it, possesses a resistless power. It is like “ the pierci 
of a sword,” like ‘* a winged thunderbolt,” prostrating all opposition, inflaming a 
souls. Such are the sympathies between man and man. It was this that gave to 
Peter the Hermit the power to arouse al} Europe, nobles and their vassals, priests 
and kings, the rch and the poor men, women and children, and lead them to the 
recovery of the Holy Land. The historian Gibbon sneers at his fanaticisin aod 
confesses his power, observing that ‘the most perfect orator of Athens might 
have envied his eloquence.”’ Ignorant though he was, mean and contemptible in 
appearance, still his words expressed the burning convictions of his own soul; and 
so he created the same convictions in other men. - 

“Seldom, alas! have human words exerted this influence The reason how ob- 
vious! They have seldom shown themselves to be the inspiration of the living 


4 
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have consequently spoken, because they were required to speak and must say 
something, and take one care not to deviate from a track before appointed. How 
widely ite to all this, the —_ of a true teacher, of one in whom the truth 
lives works as in Jesus of Nazareth, stimulating every power, inspiring every 
affection, commanding his whole being, and who therefore speaks because some- 
thing within—the voice of the living God, commands and will not be disobeyed. 
He must utter himself even if he perish in the act. He neither thinks to please 
nor to offend, to conciliate nor to shock. His feeling is—Let me speak out my 
own heart or let me die! He that hath the word of the Lord, hath it stamped 
upon his inmost being, se for ever through the secret chambers of the soul, 
let him speak that word faithfully. What is the chaff to the wheat!”—pp. 128. 


Arr. 4.—PROSECUTION OF LA PUCELLE. — 


(CONTINUED. ) 


Joan had now resumed her female dress, but her male attire 
was leftin her apartment. She was more closely fettered than 
before, and treated with more harshness, while her English — 
guards, and even an English nobleman offended her with in- 
sults, and unworthy violence. Nothing was omitted that — 
might reduce her todespair. At last, seeing that they could 
not succeed in making her break her promise to wear hence- 


_ forth the dress of her own sex, they carried it away during her 
sleep, and left her nothing but the dress of a man. ‘“Gentle- 


men,” said she, awaking, “You know that dress is forbidden 
me; I cannot wearit.” Notwithstanding this, she was obliged 
to rise and dress herself. This excited an extreme joy among 
the English.“ She is taken,” cried the Earl of Warwick. They 
also hastened to inform the Bishop. The assessors who arri- 
ved a little before him were menaced, and repulsed by the En- 
glish who filled the Court of the castle. a 

Without listening to her explanations, without recording in ~ 
the memorial the outrages that had been committed and the 
absolute necessity in which she was placed of changing her 
dress; without regarding her just complaints, the Bishop told 
her that he perceived she still adhered to her delusions.— 
“$iav6é-you again heard your voices,” asked he. “It is true that 


I have,” she answered: “What said they,” pursued the Bish- — 


op, “God has caused me to know, ”continued she “that it was 
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a 4 have taught from self-interest or for reputation’s sake, or to —— upon others 
ee. an effect which has never been wrought upon themselves. They have been sworn 
to mantain and advocate certain established of 
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very wrong to sign your abjuration to save my life. The two 
js upon the scaffold told me to answer boldly to the false 
Preacher, who accused me of that which I never did. They 
now reproached me for my fault.” Then she affirmed more than 
ever that she believed her voices came from God; that she had _ 
not at all comprehended what was meant by an abjuration; 
that she had signed it only through fear of the fire; that she 
had rather die than remain in chains: that the only thing she 
could do to please them, was to wear the female dress:—* for 
the rest, grant me a decent prison; I will be good, and do 
all that the church wishes.” | | 
was enough; she was lost. “Farewell,” cried the Bishop 
- tothe English and the Earl of Warwick, who waited at the 
entrance of the prison. 

The judges resolved then to give her up to the secular law, 
that is to say, to send her to execution. hen this cruel death 
was announced to the poor girl, she began to weep—to tear 
her hair. The voices had often warned her that she should 
perish; often also she had believed their words promised her 
deliverance; but now she thought only of this horrible tor- 
ment. ‘“ Alas!’ said she, “will they reduce to ashes this pure 
and uncorrupted body? I should have liked it seven times as 
well if they had cut off my head. If, as I requested, I had been 

arded by the servant of the church, and not by my enemies, 
1 should not have been socruelly treated. Ah! I appeal to God, 
the great judge, against the cruelty and injustice that is done 
to me.” 

When she saw Pierre Canchon, “ Bishop, ” said she, “ I die 
by you!” Then to one of the assessors, “Ah! Master Peter, 
where shall I be to-day? ‘“ Have you nota good hope in God,” 
answered he. ‘Yes,’returned she. “by the help of God I 
hope to reach Paradise.” By a singular contradiction with 
the sentence they permitted her to receive the communion.— 
The 30th of May, seven days after her abjuration, she moun- 
ted the cart of the executioner. Her confessor, not he who 
had betrayed her, but brother Martin l’Advenu, and brother 
Isambert, who had, on the contrary, more than once demanded 
justice in the prosecution, were near her, Eight hundred 
me sp armed with axes, lances and swords, surrounded her. 
| n the way she prayed so devoutly and lamented with so 

much sweetness, that no Frenchman could restrain hig. tears. 
Many of the Assessors had not strength to follow her t6. the 
_ scaffold. Suddenly, a Priest rushed through the crowd, 
reached the cart, and mounted it. It was ‘Master Nicholas 
Oiseleur, her false confessor, who, with a contrite heart, came 
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to.ask forgiveness of Joax for his perfidy. “The English hear. 
ing him, and furious at his repentance, wished to ‘kill him: 
The Earl of Warwick had great trouble tosave him. 

Arrived ‘at theflace of execution—~* Ah! Rouén! said: she, 


“Rouen! is it here that I must die?’ The Cardinalof Winches- 


tery and many French prelates, were placed on‘a’seaffeld; the 
ecclesiastical and secular judges, upon another Joan ‘was led 
before them.. They first ate along sermon, reproaching ‘her 
relapse; she heard it with patience and ares calmness. “Joan, 
go in peace; the Church cannot longer defend thee, and delivers — 
thee to the secular arm,” such were the last words of the — 
_ The Bishop of Beauvois read the sentence which declared 
her relapse and abandoned her to the secular law. Thus re- 
jected by the Church, she asked for the cress. An English- 
man made one of two sticks, and gave it to her. She took it — 
devoutly, and raised it; but she desired to have that of the 
Parish; they went to seek it, and she pressed it closely to her 
heart, continuing her prayers. Meanwhile the English sol- 
diers, and even some of the officers began to be tired of wait- 
ing. “Come then priest, do you wish to keep us here to din- 
ner” said some of them. ‘Give her to us,” said others, “and 
it-will soon be over.” Do your office, said they to the execu- 
tioner. 

. Without further orders, and before the sentence of the sec- 
ular judge, the executioner seized her. She embraced the — 
cross, and walked towards the pile. The English soldiers 
dragged her furiously thither. Jean de Mailli, Bishop of Noy- 
ou, and many ecclesiastics, not being able to sustam’ this 
sight, descended from the scaffold, and retired. The pile. 
was built upon a heap of plaster. When they made her 


- mount it they placed upon her head a mitre, on which was 


written the words — heretic, backslider, apostate, idolater.— 
Brother Martin l’Advenu, her confessor, was mounted on 
the pile with her; he was there still when the executioner 
kindled the fire.- “Jesus,” cried Joan; and she made the-good 
priest descend. “Keep there below,” said she—“raise the 
cross before me, that I may see it in dying, and speak pious 
words to me till the end.” The Bishop approached; she repea- 
ted to him: “I die by you”—And she assured him again that 
the. voices came from God—that she had not been deluded— 


_ and that she had done nothing, except by the order of God. 


“Ah! Rouen,” added’ she-—*“I have great fear that thou wilt suf- 
fer for my death.” Then protesting her innocence, ard re. 
eommending herself to Heaven, they heard her still praying 
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“through the flames; the last word that could be distinguished — 


pe 


was “Jesus!” 


There there few men so hardened that they could re- 
strain their all the English, except seldiers who 


continued to laugh, were moved. “It is a good end, said some 


of them,” a am glad to have seen it, for she was a ted 
woman.” é@ French murmured that this act was cruel and 
unjust. ‘“She‘dies a martyr for her true Lord;—Ah! we are 
lost; we have burned a saint; would to God that my soul was 
where her’s is now!” Such was the language they held.— 
Another had seen the nane of Jesus written in letters of flame - 
above the pile. . 

But the most wonderful thing happened to an English sol- 
dier. He had sworn to carry a faggot to the pile with his 
own hand; whem he approached it to do what he had said, 
hearing the stifled voice of Joan crying “Jesus!” his heart fail- — 


_ed him, and he was carried fainting to a neighboring tavern. 


In the evening, he went to find Brother Isambert, and confess- 


ed to him, that he repented having so hated La Pucetue; that 


he now considered her a holy woman, and that he had seen her 
soul soaring through the flames to Heaven, under the form of 
a white dove. The executioner himself came also to confess 
that same day, fearing he should never obtain pardon from 


Anr. 6.—NATURE. 


— For I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth ; but. hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, M 
Not harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence, that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime, 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

- Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thoughts, 
And rolls through all things.— Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey. 


It would be interesting to study the Poetry, Philosoph ana 
Religion of Mankind, in the rent of its 4 


Nature. | 
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in order to learn the various views and sentiments with which 
Nature has been regarded. Such astudy would lead us to con- 
sider all periods of our race:——the infant period when the heart 
af man had the freshness of childhood, and in childish wonder,he 
saw Nature clad with the freshness of its new bern beauty:— 
the savage period, when man looked upon Nature, only as a 
means of supplying his physical wants, or drew from it a 
language for his passions; it would lead us to consider the 
mystic period in human pragress, when as in the central orien- 
world, Nature was regarded as a dreamy shadow, and the 
indolent soul, absorbed in its own fond visions, scorned the 
world of matter as being unreal, or shrunk from it as contam- 
inating: then would come before our view, the period in which 
the material universe e d the mind, and the soul was 


too intent on the finite to rise to the infinite, and that Grecian 
taste for beauty prevailed, which admired the beautiful in form, 


without recognising the spiritual beauty, of which all that is 


- divine in form, is but the faint emblem: then comes the period 


in which Nature is prized, mainly for her physical uses — the 
age of natural science and material utility. In this latter 
period, we find our own lot to be cast, and should rejoice 
to find ourselves emerging from it, We should rejoice at those 
ign, that are appearing, which promise that Nature shall ere 
ong have her due, and be looked on with the right spirit— — 
that a day is coming, when the world around us shall be re- 
garded, not — for its material uses, but shall be loved as the 
emblem of the Divine Beauty, and reverenced as being instinct 
with the Divine Spirit, and qn expression of the Divine Wis- 
dom, Love and Power. hen this day comes, man will look 
on Nature with the same eye, as when in the Eden of primi- 
tive innocence and joy, and at the same time, with all the lights 
which science and, varied experience afford. 
Christianity teaching the immortality of the soul, and reveal- 
ing to us God invall-things, has been the cause of this happy 
change. It puts a spiritual aspect on ‘all things — on all Pro- 
vidence and all creation, It forbids our being engrossed with 
finite things. It also forbids our being lost in the mazes of the 
Infinite. It teaches ys to ascend ta the Infinite from the Finite. 


_ Tt does not take us away: from Nature, but in Nature shows to 
us our God. 


Now certainly all those beoks, which throw a religious light 
on Nature, should be encouraged by all, who wish to redeem 
the souls of men from the thraldom of the senses: not only 
rere books which exhibit the argument for religion, drawn 
from a view of those final causes, which a seientific view of 
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Nature gives, but those which shew the correspondence of the 
_ material world, with our own higher nature, and teach us to 


look on Nature with the spiritual eye— with something of 
that same spirit in which’God made his creation. 

The strong hold, which Coleridge and Wordsworth have 
taken, of so many minds, while it confers a my honor 
_ on their sublime genius, also shews, that they have but given 
expression to thoughts and feelings, which before. existed and 
- were growing in the minds of their readers. We rejoice at 
the influence of such poets. We rejoice that a poetry of Nature, - 
truly Christian, is springing up among us. e rejoice, that 
those to whom it is given to within the veil, and to see in 
Nature a Beauty, that is hid to common eyes, have so made 
the Beautiful minister to the Good and True. We hail with 
joy every inspiration of genius, which connects sentiment 
with religion. Sentiment, we well know, is not the whole of 
religion. But it is a rightful minister of religion. The Beau- 
tiful is the rightful priest of the True —none the less so, be- 
cause the priest sometimes deserts his proper altar, and beauty 
of sentiment is made to throw its garlands around the altar of 
vice and sensuality. ea | | 

In our own bustling country, where banks, steam boats and 
rail roads seem to engross the nation’s attention, we are happy 
to find some spirits, who keep aloof from the vulgar melee, 
and in calm of soul, live for Nature and for . No 

reater exception to the common spirit of our nation, could 
be pointed out, than the author of a little work, recently pub- 
lished at the East.* “ Nature” is its title. We can illustrate 
the ideas, which we have vaguely hinted at above, by the aid 
of this author, far better, than by any essay of our own: 

The work is a remarkable one, and it certainly will be called 
remarkable by those, who consider it “ mere moonshine,” as 
well as those, who look upon it with reverence, as the effusion 
of a prophet-like mind. Whatever may be thought of the 
merits, or of the extravagances of the book, no one, we are 
sure, can read it, without feeling himself more wide awake to 
the beauty and meaning of Creation. _ 

Like the page of revelation, so the page of Nature is too 
apt to become old to our minds. As revelation too often be- 
comes a mere tradition, and is read as a by-gone thing without 


*Narurs.—Nature is but’an image or tenitation of wisdom, the last’ thing of the 
soul; Nature being a thing, which doth only do, but not know.—P.otinvs. 
Boston. James Munroe & Co.—1836. | 
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any of the spirit and life, in which it was originally proclaim- 


ed, and needs to be awoke to newness of life in the soul, so na- © 


ture has become an old story, and is not regarded in its living 
meaning, and the spirit must be roused from its slumber, before 


_ it can look on Creation with understanding eye. Truly says 


our author in his preface :— 


“Our age is retrospective. It builds the sepulchres of the fathers. It writes 
bi iss, histories; criticism. The prea generations beheld God and na- 
ture face to face ; we, through their eyes. y should not we also mes an 
original relation to the universe! Why should not we have a poetry and philoso- 
ph y of insight and not of tradition, and a religion by revelation to us, and not the 


of theirs!  Embosomed for a season in nature, whose floods of life stream 
around and through us, and invite us by the powers they supply, to action propotr- 
tioned to nature, why should we grope the dry bones of the past, or put the 
living generation into masquerade out of its faded wardrobe? The sun shines to- 
day also. “There is more wool and flax in the fields. There are new lands, new 
men, new thoughts. Let us demand our own works and laws and worship.” 


"The face of creation is as fair, as on the dawn of the first 


day. Truly says’the bard of Weimar: 


The world’s unwithered countenance 
_, bright as on creation’s day.” | 
But it has not its primeval brightness in the eye of degenerate 
man. Our dim vision does not see its divine glory : : 


“To speak truly, few adult persons can see nature. Most persons do not see 
the sun. _ At least they have a very superficial seeing. The sun illuminates only 
the eye of the man but shines into the eye and heart of the child. The lover of na- 
ture is he whose inward and outward senses are still truly adjusted to each other; 
who has retained the spirit of infancy even into the era of manhood. His inter- 
course with heaven and earth, becomes part of his daily food. In the presence of 
nature, a wild delight runs through the man; in spite of real sorrows.” vs 

' “In the woods, is et pm Within these plantations of God, a decorum 
and sanctity reign, a perennial festival is dressed, and the guest sees not how he 
should tire of them in a thousand years. In the woods, we return to reason and 
faith, There I feel that nothing can befal me in life,—no disgrace, no calamity, 
(leaving me my eyes,) which nature cannot repair. Standing on the bare ground, 


 ssmy head ba by the blithe air, and uplifted into infinite space,—all mean e 


tism vanishes. I become a transparent eye-ball. I am nothing. I see all. 

currents of the Universal Being circulate through me; I am part or particle of God. 
The name of the nearest friend sounds then foreign and accidental. To be broth- 
ers, to be acquaintances,—master or servant, is then a trifle and a disturbance. I 
am the lover of uncontained and immortal beauty. In the wilderness, I find some- 
thing more dear and connate than in streets or villages. In the tranquil landscape, 
and especially in the distant line of the horizon, man beholds somewhat as beauti- 


as his own nature.”’ | 


The author first speaks of the uses of the natural world, 
under the following classes: Commodity; Beauty; Language 
and Discipline. He closes the work with some thoughts on 
the spiritual world, as shadowed forth by Nature. He does 
this under the three heads: Idealism: Spirit; Prospects. — 
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The author is not such a dreamer on the beauties of the 
universe, as to forget its material uses. In the chapter on 
Commodity, he gives a view of the advantages, which our 
senses owe to Nature, as broad as if he were looking down 


on our earth with a mighty telescope, from some distant orb. 


Is not the author right in considering Beauty one of the uses 
—one of the true final causes of Nature? Is not Beauty in 
itself merely considered one form of utility? Is there not a 
high utility, even in Beauty of outward form? Surely this 
simplest aspect of Beauty gives delight, and what gives inmost — 


delight is truly useful: 


“1. First, the simple perception of natural fonas is a delight. The influence of 
the forms and actions in nature, is so needful to man, that, in its lowest functions, 
it seems.to lie on the confines of commodity and beauty. To the body and mind 
which have been cramped by noxious work or company, nature is medicinal and re- 
stores their tone. ‘The tradesman, the attorney comes out of the din and craft of 
the street, and sees the sky and the woods ve is a man again. In their eternal 
calm, he finds himself. The health of the eye seems to demand a horizon. We 
are never tired, so long as we can see far enough. 

‘“‘But in other hours, Nature satisfies the soul purely by its loveliness, and with- 
out any mixture of corporeal-benefit, I have seen the spectacle of morning from 
the hill-top over against my house, from day-break to sunrise, with emotions which 
an angel might share. The long slender bars of cloud float like fishes in the sea of 
crimson light. From the earth, as a shore, I look out into that silent sea. I seem 
to partake its rapid transformations: the active enchantment reaches my dust, and I 
dilate and conspire with the morning wind. How does Nature deify us with a few 
and cheap elements! Give me health and a day, and I will make the pomp of empe- 
rors ridiculous. The dawn is my Assyria; the sunset and moon-rise my Paphos, 
and unimaginable realms of faerie; broad noon shall be my England of the senses 
and the understanding; the night shall be my Germany Of mystic philosophy and 


_ But a higher element than beauty of form, must be recog- 
nized, before we can see the full loveliness of Nature’s beauty: 


_ “2. The presence of.a higher, namely, of the spiritual element is essential to 
its perfection. The high and divine beauty which can be loved without effeminacy, 


_ is that which is found in combination with the human will, and never separate. Beau- 


ty is the mark God sets _ virtue. Every natural action is graceful. Every 
heoric act is also decent, and causes the place and the bystanders to shine. We are 


_ taught by great actions that the universe is the property of every individual in it. 


Every rational creature has all nature for his dowry and estate. It is his, if he will.” 

“‘ Nature stretcheth out her arms to embrace man, only let his thoughts be of 
equal greatness. Willingly does she follow his steps with the rose and the violet, 
and bend her lines of grandeur and grace to the decoration of her darling child. Only 
let his thoughts be of equal scope, and the frame will suit the picture. A virtu- 
ous man is in unison with her works, and makes the central figure of the visible 
sphere. Homer, Pindar, Socrates, Phocion, associate themselves fitly in our mem- 
ory with the whole geography and climate of Greece. The visible heavens and 
earth sympathize with Jesus. And in common life, whosoever has seen a person of 
powerful character and happy genius, will have remarked how easily he took all 
things along with him,—the persons, the opinions, and the day, and nature became 
ancillary to.a man.” 
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We will not make any extracts from the remarks on the 
third aspect of natural beauty, namely, as it becomes an object 
of the intellect, or as it is shown in the creations of Art. We | 
quote the closing passage of the chapter, for the edification of 
those people, who seem to think beauty a mere vanity, and to 
ae it Is an enigma, that God has made creation so wond- 


“The world thus exists to the soul to satisfy the desire of beauty. Extend this 
element to the uttermost and I call it an ultimate end. No reason can be asked or 
given why the soul seeks beauty. Beauty, in its largest and profoundest sense; is 
one expression for the universe. God is the all-fair. Truth, and goodness, and 
beauty, are but different faces of the same All. But beauty in nature is not ulti- 
mate. It is the herald of inward and eternal beauty, and is not alone a solid and 
satisfactory good. It must therefore stand as a part and not as yet the last or high- 
est expression of the final cause of Nature.” ee 


‘In the chapter on Language, Nature is considered the vehi- 
cle of thought. As Coleridge says, | 


; ‘“¢ Symbolical is all that meets the sense, 
“Gee One mighty alphabet for infant minds.” 
“Because of this radical correspondence between visible things and human 

thoughts, savages, who have only what is necessary, converse in figures. As we 
go back in history, language becomes more picturesque, until its ny. ae it 
is all poetry; or, all spiritual facts are represented by natural symbols. e same 
symbols are found to make the original elements of all languages. It has more- 
over been observed, that the idioms of all language approach each other in passages _- 
of the greatest eloquence and power. And as this is the first language, so it is 
the last. This immediate dependence of language upon nature, this conversion of 


an outward phenomenon itto a of somewhat in human life, never loses its 


power to affect us. It is this which gives that piquancy to the conversation of a 


_ strong-natured farmer or backswoodman, which all men relish.” 


In this chapter on Language, the great Jaw of correspond- 
ence, which runs through creation, is pointed out, that great 
law of analogy, which he, who shall understand truly, will 
know more of the universe, and be a wiser seer into the re- 
gions of undiscovered truth, than an eternity spent in groping 
round the world, endeavoring, without such light, to classify 
its scattered phenomena, could make him, We can make but 
one more extract from this chapter: — _ 


._ “The world is emblematic. Parts of speech are metaphors because the whole 
of nature is a metaphor of the human mind. The laws. of moral nature answer to 
those of matter as face to face ina glass. ‘“ The visible world and the relation of 
its parts, is the dial plate of the invisible.” The axioms of physics translate the 
laws of ethics. Thus, “ the whole is greater than its part; ” “reaction isequal to 
action ;” ‘‘ the smallest weight may be made to lift the greatest, the difference of 


_ weight being compensated by time ;” and many the like propositions, which have an 


ethical as well as physical sense, These propositions have a much more extensive 
and universal sense when applied to human life, than when confined to technical 
use.”’ | 
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In the last chapter on the uses of Nature — that on Disci- 

pline, the world around us is considered as disciplining our un- 

derstanding and conscience. Speaking of sensible objects, as 
disciplining the conscience, the author says : — oe eae 


«Al things are moral ; and in their boundless changes have an unceasing refer- 
ence to spiritual nature. Therefore is nature glorious with form, color, el mo- 


tion, that every globe in the remotest heaven; every chemical change from the ru- 


dest crystal up to the laws of life ; every change of vegetation from the first princi- 
ple of growth in the eye of a leaf, to the tropical forest and antediluvain coal-mine ; 


every animal function from the sponge up to Hercules, shall hint or thunder to man 


the laws of right and wrong, and echo the Ten Commandments. Therefore is na- 
ture always the ally of Religion : lends all her pomp and riches to the religious 


sentiment. Prophet and priest, David, Isaiah, Jesus, have drawn deeply from this 
source, 


Coming to the chapter on Idealism, many will be tempted to 
shut the book in disgust, and lament, that so sensible a man as 
the writer has before shewn himself to be, should shew such 


folly. And we ourselves doubt much the wisdom of the specu- 


lation in this chapter, although we would not him insane, 
who thinks the material world only ideal, believing as we do, 
that as Turgot has said, ‘‘ He, who has never doubted the exis- 
tence of matter, may be assured, he has no aptitude for meta- 


es physical inquiries.” We do not think, that Idealism leads to 
- such dangerous conclusions, as are sometimes apprehended, 


since it implies no distrust in natural laws. The idealist, who 
believes matter to be only phenomenal, will conduct in exactly 
the same way, as the most thorough going materalist. The 
idealist will be just as cautious about cutting his finger, as the 
materialist will: for both will believe, that the pain is really 


felt, whatever they may think as to the finger or the knife be- 


ing real or only apparent. | 
e are unable to perceive the bearing of the writer’s ar 


‘ment, in proof of Idealism, or to allow the advantage, which 


he claims for his theory. All his arguments, it seems to us, go to | 
prove merely the superiority of mind over matter. And all the 
advantage, which he claims for Idealism, is owned by that com- 
mon spiritual philosophy, which subordinates matter to mind. 
We own there is much fine thought and good writing in this 


chapter, little as the sentiments agree with our Eclecticism. 
Take a specimen : 


‘It appears that motion, poetry, physical and intellectual science, and religi 


“all tend to affect our convictions of the reality of the external world. But I own 
_ there is something teful in e ing too curiously the particulars of the gene- 


ral proposition, that all culture tends to imbue us with idealism. I have noh 


to nature, but a child’s love to it. I expand and live in the warm day like corn and 


& 
| 
| 


are summed up in a single one:— 
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melons. Let us speak her fair. I do.not wish to fling stones at my beautiful mo- 
ther, nor soil my gentle nest. _I only wish to indicate the true position of nature in 
regard to man, wherein to establish man, all right education tends; as the ground 
which to attain is the object of human life, that is, of man’s connexion with na- 
ture. Culture inverts the vulgar views of nature, and brings the mind to call that 

: nt, which it uses to call real, and that real which it uses to call visionary.— 
Children it is true, believe in the external world. The belief that it appears 
only, is an after-thought, but with culture, this faith will as surely arise on the 
mind as did the first.” es | 


In the chapter on Spirit, the lessons, which Nature teaches, 3 


“All the uses of nature admit of being summed in one, which yields the activity 
of man an infinite scope. Through all its kingdoms, to the suburbs and outskirts 
of things, it is faithful to the cause whence it had its origin. It always speaks of 
Spirit. It suggests the absolute. It is a perpetual effect. It is a great shadow 


pointing always to the sun behind us. 
‘The aspect of nature is devout. Like the figure of Jesus, she stands with bend- 


ed head, and hands foldéd upon the breast. e happiest man is he who learns 
from nature the lesson of worship.” | 


There are gome things in this book, which we do not under- 
stand. The Orphic sentences at the end, “ which a certain 
t sang to the author,” are especially dark to our misty vision. 
t probably the fault lies in ourselves. We will not make 
fun even of such sayings, as the following, although we verily 
marvel atthem:— | | | 


' * Man is the dwarf of himself. Once he was permeated and dissolved by spi- 
rit. He filled nature with his overflowing currents. Out from him sp the sun 
and moon; from man. the sun; from woman, the moon. The laws of his mind, 
the periods of his actions cxternized themselves into day and night, into the year 
and the seasons.” 


The many will call this book dreamy, and -perhaps it is so- 
It may indeed naturally seem, that the author’s mind is some- | 
what onesided, that he has-not mingled enough with common 
humanity, to avoid running into eccentricity, that he has been 
so careful to keep his own individuality, that he has confounded 
his idiosyncrasies, with universal truth. All this may be. 
But it is not for the vulgar many to call such a man a dreamer. 
If he does dream, the many are more deluded dreamers. His 
dreams are visions of the eternal realities of the spiritual world: 
their’s are of the fleeting phantoms of earth. Indeed the real 
visionary is not to be found, in the mystic’s cell, or the philoso- 
pher’s study, but in the haunts of busy life. The sensualist is 
a wretched visionary : he sees but a part, and that but a mean 
part of the reality of things, and sees all in a false light. The 
man of ambition is a dreamer. Those men, who pride them- 
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selves most on their practical turn of mind, are often far more 
visionary, than their more romantic neighbors, whom they are 
- accustomed to deride. The veriest votary of Mammon, who 
makes himself an entire drudge to money getting, and boasts, 
that while other men are chasing shadows, such shadows, as 
beauty in nature and art, or truth in science or religion, he 
alone is grasping the substance; this man is constantly pursu- 
ing a phantom — he is chasing a joy, that never comes to him: 
from the toils of the present hour, he is ever looking forward to 
the future, and dreaming of some distant good, as the reward 
of his labors, and the enjoyment of his wealth. He dreams 
and toils, and heaps up his treasures, and forms visions of bliss, 
_ which are never realised ; never finding the time, in which he 
may enjoy his wealth, he lives in a realm of illusion, until 
_ death, the stern teacher of reality, comes and touches him with 

_ his cold hand, and heaped treasures and fond visions at once © 


disappear. 

Not so with him, who puts his thoughts on things eternal. 
He sees the world as it really is. He looks on the temporal in 
the light of the Eternal. “So he comes to look on the world 
with new eyes.” So he learns the high truths which nature 
teaches. Let us therefore hear theOrphic poet’s saying : 

“* Build, therefore, your own world. As fast as you con- 

form your life to the pure idea im-Your mind, that will unfold 
its t proportions. A correspondent revolution in things 
will attend the influx of the spirit. 
_ 6 The sordor and filths of nature, the sun shall dry up, and 
wind exhale. As when the summer comes from the south, the 
_ snow-banks melt, and the face of the earth becomes green be- 
fore it, so shall the gear oom create its ornaments along 
its path, and carry with it the beauty it visits,and the song 
which enchants it; it shall draw beautiful faces, and warm 
hearts, and wise discourse, and heroic acts, around its way, 
until evil is no more seen. The kingdom of man over nature, 
which cometh not with observation,—a dominion such as now 
is beyond his dream of God, —he shall enter without more 
wonder than the blind man feels who is gradually restored to 
perfect sight.’” | 
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394 Viaduct over the Little 


Anr. 7.—VIADUOT OVER THE LITTLE CONE- 
MAUGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


. Along the route of the. Pennsylvania Canal, are some scenes 


of uns beauty and grandeur. Two in particular, we 


think, will one day be world-renowned, on account of their sin- 

lar beauty. One of these is near the Juniata river, where 
che stream is shut in hills — the other is where 
the Alleghany Po il Road passes the Little Conemaugh, 
on a Viaduct, of asingle arch of massive masonry, one hun- — 
dred feet in height, and eighty feet span. | 


Were we “the first, who ever burst 
that silent” scene ; | 
Not more amazed could we have gazed, 

Nor more delighted been. | 
Giants, to make our road a march, 
Broke through that rocky wall, 
Then piled up this stupendous arch, 
To take us o’er the fall, 
Where, far below, the waters go, 
The mountain spur bent round ; 
While lifted high in upper sky, 
Great hills the lappacape bound. 


Why beat the heart, with sudden start ? 
Argse that joyful thrill 
From this lone work of human art, 
Fhis work. of: thought and will ? 
Or. was it-nature’s beauty wild, 
_ Which touched our feelings so ? 
These circling peaks with forests piled, 
This calm blue stream below? 
Full oft we’ve been where we have seen _ 
The mighty dome and tower ; 
Spires, springing light to wondrous height ; 
_ And wandered many an hour, 
*- Through tangled woods, by far stretched seas, 
| Where nature reigned alone, | 
Mid mountain forms, more vast than these, — 
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Entranced and moved, as ne’er before, 
_ By forest gloom or ocean shore, 
Still vale or crowded town; 
What doth it touch within us then — 
_ The arch sublime, the stately crown 
Of this high mountain glen? — 


Oh! where the busy city rears _ 
_ Its spires, its towers, its dome ; 
Where nought but plan and thought appears, 
The heart is not at home. 
And where the lonely traveller treads, 
_. Where nature wild and free, 
aimelss luxury dispreads, 
Jt tires the to see. 
We need the earnest hand of Art, 
And Nature’s impulse dear, 
To fill at once both mind and heart, | * 
And such their union here. 5. 


OR, THE SCEPTIC’S PROGRESS TO BELIEF. 


TRANSLATED FROM DE WETTE, BY THE EDITOR. 


In the first volume of the Messenger, we inserted a transla- 
tion of the first part of THroporsg, a theological novel, by the 
celebrated De Wette. . This translation was contained in the 
- numbers from 7 to 12, inclusive. We then thought it advisa- 
ble to discontinue the translation for a time, in order to give 
more variety to our ; and perhaps ae except the 
part already published should have excited sufficient interest 
in our readers, to make them desirous of hearing the remainder 

of Theodore’s history. Having been informed, however, from 
various sources, that such is the case, we now resume the 1 
rative. 


\ 
Arr. 8.— THEODORE: 


é 1 As many of our new subscribers are unacquainted with the 


contents of the preceding chapters, we will give a short 
sketch of the first of the story, before we continue it. 


ll The object of re, is to show the progress of an earn- 
est, truth-loving mind, through error and confusion, to clear- 
i ness and conviction. Theodore is destined by his mother to 
a4 be a clergyman; he studies with that design ; but pursuing his 


studies at a German University, where only an old-fashioned 
orthodoxy, and a new-fashioned rationalism are taught, his 
~ convictions follow the latter, until his faith in Christianity, is 
almost wholly lost. He then ere up his profession, though 
reluctantly, and enters into political life, holding an office un- 
_der government. His mother dies, and his sister marries his 
riend Landeck to whose sister Teresa, he his imself en d. 
deck and Teresa are both people of the world, dazzling in 
their manners, polished, intelligent and friendly, but without 
any deep feeling of religion. Theodore, however,. whose 
natural disposition and early education, inclines to faith and 
iety, is restless and dissatisfied. He longs to believe — he 
ungers and thrusts after some better canvictions, than he now 
has. And by degrees, his mind opens to the conception of a 
“better faith, at once free and profound, intelligent and spiritual. 
_ His heart rejoices in new influences of truth, and at this point 
of his history, where he is yet uncertain, but full of hope, we = - 
again take up his story. | | 


BOOK II.—Cuaprrer 4. 


About this time, Theodore accidentally met with an old col- 
lege friend,a preacher, with whom he had attended many theo- 
logical lectures, and had formed a slight acquaintance. Wal- 
ter, for such was his name, had_ hitherto employed himself as 
private tutor, and was now stationed in the capital as assistant 
preacher. He-wondered at finding his old acquaintance here, 
especially in these new circumstances, and listened with much 
interest, to Theodore’s account of the step he had taken, in 
giving up the profession of a theologian. ‘I consider you for- 
tunate,” said he at last, “at having had it in your power, to 
follow your convictions, and renounce the profession of a 
preacher. I would have done the same, had I been able so to 


do.” | r 
as Perhaps, replied Theodore, I should now hesitate about 

3 rics. such a step, which I think was too hasty. The doubts 

Bo which then tormented me, have already partly disappeared, 

tt and will perhaps be all removed in course of time. 
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I do not know precisely what your doubts were— but | 
irbed, by the contest between the 
rationalists and supernaturalists, and I am perplexed at finding 
my superiors here, much opposed to the rationalists. I am — 
forced to conceal my convictions, in order not to give offence, 
and since I am opposed to disimulation, and view it as wrong, 
this destroys my peace of mind. 
I am sorry to hear it, particularly as I consider that whole 
controversy, an unimportant one. 
Walter was surprized at this, and asked for an explanation 
of this opinion. wis 
‘“‘ Both parties, those who call themselves rationalists, as well 
as those who are entitled supernaturalists, appear to me to be 
apart from the religious basis, and to be confined in the letter 
and in notions. They look upon religion as doctrine and 


form, as dogma and statute, and not as living feeling. The 
~ Yationalists wish to maintain the freedom of the human mind, 


(which is much to their credit,) and will recognize nothing as 
religious truth, which does not belong to the reason, or as they 
call it, natural religion. But this natural religion is nothi 

but a system of abstract notions, taken from one or more school 


of philosophy, and thus they have given up again their freedom 
of thought, since they adopt, with a blind faith, the opinions, 


which have fallen like husks and shells, from another’s Reason, 


instead of using their own living powers. Although they con- 
tend earnestly against a faith based on authority, they are ne- 


_ vertheless, though unconsciously, confined in a like faith them- 


selves. The only true freedom of mind, the onl ible 
natural independence, is in ortginality of feeling and thought, 
and in active perception, and free anoption of what was original 
in the mind of others. Of all this, the so called rationalists, © 
are wholly ignorant. But the supernaturalists, on the other 
hand, expressly renounce their own powers of mind, and swear 
a blind allegiance to the misunderstood letter of the Bible, and — 
cling to the external confessions of the church, which they 
adopt with a dead belief. In a few of the best among them, 
the religious feeling lies hidden beneath the letter. They 
feel perhaps, that the church authority has an important and 
useful influence, upon the religious life, and therefore eontend 


for it, with a blind zeal. . 


“In truth, replied Walter, I have never considered the con- 
troversy in this light, but I remember I was once told, by a 
Kantian philosopher, that the rationalistic theologians, were 


very bad philosophers in general, and had never understood the 


spirit of Kant. He brought as a proof, that they had not 


py 


and at second hand, they t 


cept they see ; and if they 
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his doctrine of evil, and the Christian 
doctrine of natural depravity. t the main point of dispute, 
ng to be whether Christianity had a miraculous supernat- 
, or in other words, is an immediate divine revelation. 
th parties take a false view of the point of dispute, 
on of that narrowness and sullenness, of which 
I have spoken. tionalists adhere to what they call 
natural, derived from a limited, empirical and sensual philoso- 
phy, and are ignorant that all nature, whether of the spirit- 
world or the matter-world, depends on the supernatural, and 
is only its manifestation. They are not aware, that ra 
original and egg: wel in the soul, pours up from a hid- 
den secret fountain. Having themselves only only learnt by rote, 
that in Christ is nothing n- 
al and new, but only a new combination-of old ideas. "hus 
too they cannot conceive, that in material nature, hidden pow- 
ers are working, which connect together, in a secret manner, — 
mind and body, and defy the explanations of science. And 
on the other side, the supernaturalists understand as little of 
freedom and originality of spirit. Having themselves received 
every thing by tradition, they imagine that revelation was pour- 
ed into Christ and his apostles, as through a tunnel. ing 
passive and lifeless * wa they consider the spiritual con- 
dition of inspired men, as likewise a passive and lifeless one. 
Though always having in their mouth, the phrase supernatural, 
they can conceive of miracles only in a natural material man- 
ner. They think that the laws of nature were interrupted for 
a moment, by miracles, and its machine et in a little different 
position. As much as “~ prize FAITH, they cannot belteve ex- 
ad lived in nord time of Christ, they 
would have seen no miracles at all, because, like the Pharisees 
Gey would have been looking for — from Heaven. 
ut still the question recurs, whether the miraculous ac- 
counts, visions and revelations, of which the Bible speaks, are 
to be taken as real. 

That is a mere question of history, which must be decided 
by criticism.. If the books in which these stories are told, are 
genuine, and their writers worthy of credit, then we shall re- 
ceive their accounts as matters of fact. | 

You believe them then to be possible ? isp 
_ It seems.to me, that the miracles of a rovilaticg, that is, if 
an original free beginning of a moral and religious movement, 
cannot well be imagined without any extraordinary accom- 
panying circumstances. Onc undentable wakes 
willing to receive other miracles also. 
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Walter looked with werd at at his friend, and acknowledged 
he did not. understanding him. 

Be not afraid of my making common cause with those-cre- 
-dulous admirers of the merely marvellous. Before my criti- 

cism, much of the miraculous. part of the Gospel history 
_ would disappear, yet I believe in general, that the lofty extra- 
ordinary spirit, made itself known by extraordinary works. 
_ And then Theodore admitted, that he considered many of the 
these accounts of miracles, as merely mythic or traditional. 

Then you yet stand on the side of the rationalists, and op- 
pose the supernaturalists in their blind admission of miracles. 

I believe that I take the middle ground between the two, 
since I believe indeed in miracles, but will receive no particu- — 
lar fact, without the application of criticism. 

It seems to me, that you have not then made any great ap- 
proach to the faith of the church. Neither could you yet, 
with a perfectly free conscience, assume the office of a preach- 
er, since you do not believe in the wonders which the great 
mass of Christians receives. | 

Theodore was indeed unable to reply to this, and the con- 
versation was for the present, broken off. 


CHAPTER vi.* 


- At this time, Theodore received a letter from Schonbeck, 
from his old friend John, who as we remember, was stationed | 
there as assistant preacher. It was the first letter of any © 
length which he had watten, and as it made a deep impres- 
sion upon Theodore, we will communicate it to the reader : 


‘‘ Though circumstances and conviction have separated us, 
dear Theodore, yet my heart is still with you, and I hope you 
have not wholly forgotten me, in your richer and more dazslin 
sphere of life. Indeed I think more frequently of you, than 1 
dare expect that you can remember me, for I live in your old 
~ home, in the vicinity of your loved groves, in the place which 
_ was originally designed for you, and in which I am only your — 
representative, Oh! how willingly would I give way to you, 
if so you could become a partaker of the quiet, secure and 
blessed work, in which I feel myself so happy. _ I still mourn, 
though with submissive heart, that you have forsaken the path 


prescribed by your mother, and have plunged into the tumult 


Theodore, 


of ‘the great world. And the longer I exercise my office, the 
more I perceive that the doubts which disturbed your mind, 
did not concern the essentials of our truth, or the doctrine 


which the servant of the Lord is commissioned to announce. _ 


“ You.believe as well as I, in the truth and the saving pow- 
er of the gospel, in the incomparable excellence of Him, whom 
we recognize as our master, teacher and guide. And with this 
faith, if it is only deep and living, one may lead the minds of 
men, to that which belongs to their peace. In instructing the 
people, we have no occasion to speak of the contest about 
reason and revelation. How could I, speaking to the people, 
deprecate reason, when in the next moment, eet make use 
of it, in order to produce a conviction of the truths of the 


pel, and make application of it to the relations of life. Icould 


not even attack it without using it. The people know a 
of this distinction, and wish to know nothing of it; they wis 
for the truth, whether revealed supernaturally or naturally. 
They only hold to this, that it comes from: God, and is in- the 
Holy Scripture. And who will or can deny this? Have you 
ever doubted this yourself? | 

The same thing holds good, with respect to historical doubts, 
We cannot in the Pulpit enter into any critical investigations 
of the miracles of gospel story, but only take from them what 
shall serve for edification. To know and believe that Jesus 
worked this or that extraordinary deed, helps not our devotion, 
while it excites only astonishment or wonder. * * I find 
that the miracles are seldom or never brought forward in the 
Bible, as mere miracles, that is, as objects of astonishment, and 
that we are almost always directed to a higher spiritual — 
cance in them. So much is certain, that if one speaks of the 
miracles to the people, he must make a spiritual application of | 
them. Not long since, I preached upon the miracle of feeding 
the 5000. But I could not keep to the mere’ fact of the Sa- 


 vior’s having, in a supernatural way, increased their supply of 


provisions, (which indeed is not expressly stated,) because there 
was nothing in this view, edifying for the soul. But I sought 
to make clear the spirit and sentiments, which Jesus displayed — 
in this action, and thus to excite and elevate my hearers.— 
And does not this soul and sentiment remain always the same, 
think as we will about the connexion of miracles with Nature? 


Wherefore now, dear friend, have you permitted yourself 
_ to be terrified by such doubts, from a profession which has 1n it 


so much that is consoling and satisfactory? I know not why 
I ask this question, since I myself have justified this conclu- — 
sion, and confirmed you in it. But at that time I had not en- 
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joyed the happiness of exercising my office as pastor, and my 
ever living love for you, makes me wish that you could enjo 
the same. Pardon me, if I disquiet you with images whi | 
lie. so far from the sphere of your present circle; but in whose © 
bosom, rather than yours, should I pour out my still and in- 
ward joy? Iam very happy in my situation and my duties. ~ 
- During the whole week, I retain’ the stimulus received from 
my preaching on Sunday, and I perceive in many of my hearers 
traces of a like emotion. The spiritual communion, or if I 
may call it so, the spiritual relationship, between myself and my 
hearers, is constantly becoming more firmly based. What I 
feel in my heart, and speak from my heart, finds its way into 
hearts of like sentiments, even though expressed without art 
or any rhetorical grace. My hearers have known me from — 
= youth up, a part of thgm were my school-fellows, with 
whom I enjoyed my earliest instruction. They all know that 
I mean well, that I speak from ey heart, and desire only their 
ood — is it strange that they believe me, understand me, and 
eel with me? Certainly no labours can be more sure and 
blessed than mine. | oe 
Even thovgh all the seed which I scatter, does not ap- 
pear to sprout or bear fruit; even though indifference, sensu- 
ality, and habit often choke or kill the young shoot; I can yet 
console myself with the thought, that we all have to contend 
with imperfections, and that the good purposes which we 
form, do not always result in action. I yet can feel and see 
_in my church a spiritual inner life. And what is more eleva- 
ting and refreshing, than to feel the breath of a spirit, 
which works and acts around us, and is excited and nourished | 
_ by ourselves! We feel ourselves greater, more expanded, 
more elevated, and mingle with the great stream of life, which 
xing forth from Christ, flows through his church. Never be- 
tore, have I felt so deeply the truth of the saying of the Lord: 
‘¢ Where two or three are collected together in my e, there 
am I in the midst of them.” I‘feel that. I do not belong to 
myself, that Iam the servant of Christ, a limb in his living 
= a vessel of his spirit. | 
h 


e completion of my happiness is, that I have formed a 
union for life, with asweet pious girl— Anna Werner. You 
know her as the daughter of that worthy pastor in the neigh- 
borhood. I lately assisted him, and preached about. the house- 
hold life of Christians, as it mirrored the communion of- the 
_ Christian church. I spoke of the spirit of love and self denial 
which should find in ita sanctuary. I spoke with interest and 

emotion, for I thought of the — life in the family of your 


\ 
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mother, to whose careful instruction and tender care, I owe all 
that I am, and this remembrance softened and warmed me.—_ 
After the sermon I met Anna in the garden. She let me per- 


« ¢@eive the interest with which she had-listened to the discourse, — 


‘and while conversing about it, she exposed to view, the depths 
of her lovely nature. At last said she, with tears—It hag al- 
ways been my effort to fulfill. a daughter’s part toward my 
sick parent, with love and self denial, as your sermon described 
it; but alas! not always have I performed it with that cheerful 
patience, which is the sign of a true self denial. Pray for me 
that I may succeed better in this duty. This self distrust and 
this desire, answered I, is the witness to your truth ;, what more 
can we do, than to will the good? To fulfill it, is often not 
anted to us. But I will surely pray for you, for my heart 
only wills the same as this fair heart. Our eyes met, and I felt 
by her timid look. O, I, taking her hand, could 
only live for you and work with you, as I shall pray for you 
—could I live in that same spirit, which you have so deeply 
felt and thus far acted! She started and blushed, and knew | 
not what to answer. I am called, said she, and hastened 
away. But in the evening, before I departed, I had an answer 
from her, which left me not without hope, and some weeks 
later,-we were affianced. | 
My love for Anna is only a shoot of the Christian feeling of 
, piety, with which my whole life is filled and actuated. "" I 
ove my church, and burn for it with zeal and inspiration — so 
I love my Anna, in whom! fitid both an object and a helper 
of my love. She will love me and help my labors, strengthen: 
and cheer me, anid by miy side, she will find a fit sphere of ac- 
tion, as friend of the female part of my church. According to 
the Christian view, marriage is a type of Christ’s marriage 
with his church, andl the relation of a pastor to his flock, may — 
be likened toa miattiage. With God’s aid,I will try toa 
proach the modeljand'do thou, friend, implore for me the di- 
vine blessmmy. . ‘My bride greets you, and I heartily greet. your 
sister and family. The old pastor sends his blessing. — Fare- 
well! Your 


Joun. 
_Cuarrer vi I. 


Theodore experienced a painful feeling while reading this 
letter. he lively remembrance of his early loved friend, of 
_ his parental home, of his «departed mother, of his vanished 
youth, of the fair dream of a noble profession yet unfulfilled— 
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all at once came over him; but chiefly did the thought harass 


him that by the —— of his profession he had relinquished a 
mode of life for which nothing could compensate him. Spirit- 
ual action, spiritual communion! cried he; truly that alone 


mak es life a true life, but where can I find it in this empty life _ 


‘of forms and appearance? Does any thing here come from the 
wer of the soul, of love, of inspiration? If our rulers chose, 
_ it might be so— but the inferior officials are like slaves chained 
toa galley oar. It is prudence which every where bears sway 

and repressing all enthusiasm, takes its place and works in its 
stead. The holy spark cannot break forth freely into a cheer- 
ing flame — it is surrounded and restrained by a thousand bar- 
riers, and guarded as though they feared destruction from it, 
not life or plastic power. O happy friend, who can work im- 
mediately from spirit to spirit, from heart to heart, who need 
not stain thyself with the ignoble toils of earthly prudence, 


who art an instrument in the spiritual creation of God, which — 


rushes free from the spirit as a stream from its fountain, and 
pours itself freshly into Life and Day ! 

Theodore had promised his Teresa to come and read some- 
thing withher thisevening. His heart was reluctant, for he 
clearly felt that he could not share with her the impression 
which his friend’s letter had made upon him, since she had no 
interest for such subjects, and might beside discover somethi 
in the letter dangerous to her beppinee Yet when he fou 


his sister Frederica with Teresa he could not resist ‘thet othe | 
th- 


to read the letter to her; and he moréover thought that 


fulness to his love demanded that he should not conceal from 


her any thing which deeply.moved him. F'rederica seemed 
deeply touched by the letter — she said very little about it, and 
soon left the room. When she had gone, the two lovers re- 
mained some minutes silent, till Teresa interrupted it.by the 
question — “ Now what shall we read with,@me another?” 
_ Have you nothing to say to me about oP iriend's letter?” 

“It pleases me that your friend is so happy and so much in 
earnest in his profession.” | 

‘‘ How coldly you speak, dear friend.” 

“I do not know your friend, and cannot therefore take the 
warm interest in him which you do.” _ 

« But do you not think what he says about his blessed work. 
tobetrue?” 

‘ He is well satisfied with it, and satisfaction is a great bles- 
sing, or rather the essence of all blessings.” _ tet ae 

Theodore could not succeed in bringing her to the point he 
had in his mind. Therefore he at last e out abruptly — “I 
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4 ¥ Theodore, Sc. 
| 17) 4. envy my friend his profession for which he feels such and so 


an ‘enthusiasm. There is onl 


s only one such profession — all, 
Teresa was hurt by this speech, and indeed it was unkind of eS 


as Theodore so to express himself, since so much regretful. an 
uk toward the profession he had relinquished mi ht betray 4 thee 
; ae lessness in his affection to her, for whom he had in part relime 
2 | uished it. ‘This he felt the moment he had spoken. But. 
a i eresa had too much tact and breeding not to suppress her 
Bee feelings, and said with apparent indifference : 
. tee * “ he calling of a Preacher, flatters the inclination which 


men, particularly scholars, have to speak, to teach, to bring 
their science 'to bear. We know how easily they flatter them- | 
selves with the thought that they effect a great deal by their 
lectures, that they make the world wiser and better. They 
speak with such warmth that they easily fancy that others 


hare it with them, which however is not always the case.— _ 

our work, my dear, is an active one; and action is calmer and 
more tedious, though it needs no less of an earnest zeal. The 
action never wholly corresponds to the idea through which it 
was undertaken ; and an executed purpose never delights as . 

- much.as the first plan. But do you therefore believe that an 

- active profession is less honorable or useful?” By this acute 

ply Theodore was somewhat embarrassed. He collected. 
himself and replied: 
* “© OF course I would not depreciate an active occupation. — 


| Attion preserves and completes, every thing, heroes and 


* regents are the great benefactors of. humanity — But — 
«Answer this one question,” interrupted Teresa; “ how hap- 
s it that among scholars and preachers, we so seldom meet 


with highly accomplished, perfectly developed. men, free from 

allawkwardness of manner or defect of character? Especial- 

.. ly have preachers always seemed to me disagreeable, dogmati- 

Ps cal, tasteless ; without feeling for life, without true gentility, 
“without real soul, with more or less hypocrisy.” | 


“ Want of tact, imperfect culture,” replied Theodore, “are 
faults naturally connected with this still, quiet calling.” | 
é “‘T would excuse these defects then. But hypocrisy is to me 
hb) hateful as death. The man who would be my teacher must 
i : inspire me with a true respect.” | 


“The spiritual calling is no doubt too lofty a sphere for many 

to be found suited for it ; therefore the inward emptiness is con- 

_ cealed under a false appearance, and learning and practice must 
supply the absence of soul power.” 
“Js it.not always so? The commonplace and trivial are 
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found every where, but they do not offend me thus, when they — 
are modest and silent and effect no prominence and influence. 
With the world’s people we can live more easily; they have 
‘ Jearnt to adapt themselves and give way, and tire us. not with 


_ the foolish effort to govern and téach the world with their 


_. “Pheodore could not continue this conversation, it made him 
. sadygnd yet he could not be angry with his love, who soon 
gave the conversation a happier turn. She practised all her 
ceful accomplishments to please him, she sang, told anec- 
otes and danced. He left her, charmed with her grace and 

- loveliness, yet the impression made by John’s letter was not 
_ dissipated, and he felt in himself a secret struggle. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


‘Arr. 9—-EXPLOSION OF STEAMER FLORA. 


Reading the many accounts of fatal accidents by stages, 
steam-boats, and rail-roads, we are apt to utter an unsparing), 
anathema against the whole catalogue of modern facilitiés for 
travel, and wish for the return of those good old days, when a ~ 
journey of an hundred miles was a formidable expedition, and 
when, as the old song hath it, “ the only steam came from the 


kettle.” But itis probably true, that the increase of accidents 


in the travelling world is not so much.to be attributed to the 
new modes of conveyance by steam and rail-roads, as to the 

t increase of travel. The accidents are not so numerous 
indeed, as the great increase of tfavel would lead us to expect. 
_ Still, however, we have great reason to complain, for the num- 
ber ought to bear a far less, proportion to the amount of travel, 
according, as the modes of conveyance are improved. Now 
that science has taken the traveller into her hands, we ought 
to be far more safe and secure, than when nature was not under 
her control, and winds and waves, hills and valleys, had their 
natural dominion. | 

The sad instances of bodily injury and loss of life, which 

every week’s journal tells us of, are therefore to be regarded 
with the greater indignation, because they chiefly result from 
carelessness in the employment of means of travel, which have 
been invented by exact science, and so constructed by ingeni- 
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ous mechanic art, that the whole system may have almost a 
mathematical certainty of safe operation—and indeed would 
have such certainty, if the managers were as careful, as the in-_ 
How can people be so ifi@ifferent to human life, as to slumber — 
ora over the lamentable accounts of suffering and death, which 
ee have lately occurred among travellers? How can our legisla- - 
& tors be so torpid? When we can trace the casualties almsst fe 
always to the carelessness of engineers and stage drivers, ought 
oF | not the community to be as much roused to indignation and 
cet. action, as if so many wilful murders had been committed in 
our land? Think of theaccident, if accident it can be called, 
on the Pennsylvania rail-road— think of that on the Boston 
and. Providence rail-road —think of the loss of the steamer 
Royal Tar— think of the horrors, that the waters of the Ohio 
have witnessed within the. last few months— the explosion of 
the Commerce, the Motto, &c., and last and saddest of all, the — 
Flora, and judge if something ought not to be done by legisla- 
tive enactment to prevent such wanton trifling with human life. 
We had a description of the distressing scene on board the 
steamer Flora, from an eye witness and sharer of the peril. — 
We will try to give it as nearly as possible, as we heard it: 
“It was’before day-light in the morning, that the accident 
happened. I got out of my berth earlier than usual, and had — 
"= gone into the Social Hall and was sitting there with a fellow 
| passenger. (The Social Hall is in front of the Cabin—a 
small room parted off and connected by a door with the cabin, 
and which over the place, where the boiler terminates and the 
steam pipe is joined to the boiler.) I was startled by a noise 
as if of some explosion and of rushing steam, beneath the floor. — 
I immediately caught a glimpse of the steam rushing pty al 
the planks beneath me, and [ran with all speéd through the 
cabin, out of the stern door. ‘I wonder how I was able to es- 
cape, especially, as the steam came on me with such force, as_ 
to wet my coat behind and to move my hat. Ihad not time 
to congratulate myself on my own escape, before the fearful 
shrieks of the passengers from within the cabin drove awa. 
all thoughts but pity and a desire to relieve the distressed.- I 
saw many break throu th the windows of their berths and 
jump on to the deck and heard their groansat the fearful wounds - 
received from the broken glass. The steam meanwhile was 
rushing like a mighty whirlwind through the cabin — with such _ 
_ force, that those who weré Within could not open the door and 
and were obliged to éseape through the broken window 
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ran up to the door which I was standing, and begged for 
The skin from his hands and feet, and he 
could not open the door. I endeavored to assist him in getting 
_ through the window sash, and succeeded finally in spite of the 
torrent of fluid fire, that was rushing.through the aperture. 
“The boilers were soon exhausted of their contents, and the 
steam poured from them became cool or condensed, and we 
_were able tolearn the extent of the disaster and its cause. 

“T never saw, nor imagined such a scene as was then presen- 
ted. The wounded were gathered together and all was done 
for them, that could be done. Their pains were very much 
alleviated by the free application which we made of the ardent 
spirits on board to the scalded parts. We were rejoiced to 
learn from the physicians, when we arrived at Cincinnati, that 
no better treatment could have been administered, even had 
we been in the city, with every aid around us. From some 
of the sufferers, the skin was scalded from a great part of the 
body — from others, only from the extremities. It was found 
that the parts covered by flannel, although only by a single’ 
thickness, were not injured. My fellow-passenger, who was 
- with me, in the Social Hall, when the accident happened was 
_ scalded only on the end of his nose. He had jumped intoa 
berth and covered himself up with the clothes and thus sav 
himself with only this trifling injury. ; 

“Two died before reaching Cincinnati, from which we were 
about thirty miles distant, when the disaster occurred. One 
of these was a cabin boy, and the other Mr. Mirick, of Charles- 
ton, Mass. Mr. M’s berth was in the Captain’s state-room, 
which opens into the Social Hall. . When he heard the explo- 
sion, he immediately jumped from his berth and opened the 
door to see what was the matter. He of course found himself 
enveloped in the hot steam and became bewildered with agony, 
so that all presence of: mind was gone. When found, he was 
outside the cabin door standing close up in a corner, piteously 
shrieking with pain. He was terribly scalded internally, and 
the skin was entirely removed from his body. He lived but a 
few hours, during which he had time to give directions con- 
_ cerning his money and property, and to receive the Christian 

offices of Rev. Dr. Ely, of Marion College, who seems indeed 
to have been an angel of mercy during the whole scene. 

“Dr. Ely was the most active person in relieving the distress, 
He worked six hours incessantly, ministering to the sufferers, 
both as and physician. stripped his coat off, 
and shewed that he could be a real Workingman. We iwere 
all deeply touched by his truly Christian conduct. And we 
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felt that a new moral argument had been presented to our 
minds, for the Divine Truth of a Religion, which could g0 
stimulate its disciples to deeds of charity. When he perform- 
ed the funeral service, over the body of Mirick, there was not — 
one of the crowd, who did not seem moved by his words. 
We deeply felt how unexpected and severe a rebuke had been 
given to the sneers, with which some of our passengers had | 
spoken of Christianity and its ministers, the evening before.” 

So much for the account from the passenger’s lips. Two, 
if not more, have died at Cincinnati, since arriving — one of 
whom was Col. Kinnard. Thus have more lives been sacri- 


_ ficed, to culpable negligence, and many persons have been most 


horribly mangled. Indeed there were very few who escaped — 
ithout some injury. Som 

"We say, that the accident was attributable to culpable neg- 
ligence, not indeed in the Engineer, but in those, who —_, 
the boilers, and those who had the inspection of the boat. e 
accident did not come from the bursting of the boilers, but from 
the breaking of the steam connecting pipes, in consequence of 
the settling down of the boilers, on account of the insufficiency 
of the props beneath. There is good reason to believe that the 
Captain was aware of the insufficiency of the props, and — 
though not in the boat at the time, immediately on hearing of — 
the disaster, referred it to the right cause, without being told. 


We assert this not on our own authority, but on that of a pas- 


senger. | 
e conclude our notice by giving a piéce of advice, and 
asking a question. | | 
This disaster shows, that the safest course of action, for 
steam boat travellers, when they apprehend an explosion, is 
to lie still in their berths, and cover themselves with their 


. clothes. They who were covered, were uninjured by the hot 


steam, and those who were partially covered, were injured 
only in the parts exposed naked. It is remarkable that those, 
who remained on the floor, were uninjured. One man, who 
had a wooden leg and was unable to rise amid the tumult, was _ 
unhurt. And also another person, who crept away on his 
hands and knees. The reason is obvious. The steam and 
rarified hot air, rose to the upper part of the cabin. | 
Cannot something be done, to prevent the recurrence of such 
accidents? Ought there not to be a regular Inspector of 
steamboats! If we have an Inspector of Hops and Pearl ashes, 
and Beef and Pork, why not one for those vehicles in which 
human lives are exposed? Why not bind 'the Captains and 
Engineers, bonds, to be attentive to their duties ? — 
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Why not, finally, punish, as criminals, those who wilfully en- 
danger or destroy the lives entrusted to their care? Ought 
not our law-makers tasthink of these things? To whose turn 


it may next come to B€ blown up, who can tell ? 
Louisville. oO. 


Arr. 10.— DESCRIPTION OF ALTON, &c. 
Auton, Decrmser, 1836. 


Dear Sir: —In a former letter, I gave you some account of 
my mission in Western Pennsylvania, and I will continue my 
experience up to the present moment. Most of it may be too 
familiar to many of your Western readers, to be interesting, 
but it may be acceptable to some of our Eastern friends. 
slia!] skip over my trip from Northumberland to Pittsburg, as. 
the description of what particularly strikes me is already bet- 
ter done, by another correspondent. I had intended to have 
given a page or two to several things, which ought to interest 
a traveller, but I opened on board the boat, to a No. of the 
Messenger, I had not seen, and found | was pleasantly antici- 
pated. The banks of the Juniata, — the famous tunnel, — the 
inclined plains ascending and descending, were all described, 
not only in as plain prose as the most plain seeing man could © 
desire, but with some beautiful sketches of things, as they 
struck the mind of the writer, without any of that exagyera- 
tion, which is so often thought essential to poetry, but which 
unfortunately, is such a streich of the poetical licen:e, that 
the places de:cribed, are never afterwards recognized by the 
mo:t careful observer. 

I was rather agreeably disappointed in Pittsburg, after the 
melancholy descriptions I had had of it. I would certainly 
not advise any one to visit this forge of Vulcan, who has the 
dyspepsia, or who is hypochondriacal, or out of hea!th, for it 
_ does not at first look very prepossessing to any one, and to such 
persons, must look black as a thunder-cloud. It requires a 
very strong Sun to give it any thing like a cheerful appear- 
ance in the winter, when the fires are going, and eyen then, 
if the smoke is thick, and there is much wind, it is enveloped 
in a kind of jurid light, which a dyspeptic imagination com- 
bined with a might’ readily convert 
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into something very Satanic. Every one at times, when the 
weather is gloomy, and his spirits are low, must feel the de- 
pressing effect of the thick atmosphere around him. Iwas 


walking on the evening of a dismal day, in the high ground. 


by the Cathedral, which overlooks a great part of the city, and 
was forcibly reminded of some pictures ] have seen, (bating 
the “devouring fire” and the terrific and panic struck multi- 
tude) of “The fall of Niniveh.” Nota light had as yet ap- 
peared in a single dwelling. 1 could discern here and there 
rolling clouds of smoke, and distinguish the outline of the 
buildings, and every large objeet. The indistinct murmurs of 
the multitude returning from their business, came upon the ear 
with rather a dismal sound, and “ the blackness of darkness” 
was fast settling upon the city. If this seems an extravagant 
fancy, | must ask you to think of the man [ have somewhere 
read of, who imagined that he never moved, but some one 
was behind him. A friend tried to laugh him out of it, but | 
said he, with a sigh, — We can’t held our fancies.” 

Many of us can say with Cowper, as he sat on a winter’s 
evening, looking into the fire: } : 


‘* Me oft has Fancy ludicrous and wild, 

Sooth’d with a waking dream of houses, tow'rs, 
Trees, churches and strange visages, express’d 
In the red cinders, while with peering eye 

I gaz’d, myself creating what I saw.” 


You soon however, forget the gloomy looking appearance 
of the city, in its real cheerfulness. It is full of life. The 
sound of the hammer, and the roar of steam, mingle with the 
voices of a stirring population, and every thing indicates that 
you are in the midst of a most enterprising community. The 
adies do not seem to fear the smoke or the smut, for I saw 
white feathers and other delicate paraphernalia of female attire, | 
courageously worn. | 3 
One part of the city is literally crowded with manufactures 
and machine shops, which J travelled over with immense fa- 
tigue, wondering at the labor-saving ingenuity of man. I had 
seen glass works before, but never such a great and exquisite 
variety. Here you may see every spécies of glass ware, from 


_ the plainest to the costliest, blown and cut, beautifully ar- 


ranged in exhibition rooms for the stranger, or you may wit- 
ness the whole manufacture from beginning to end, and it is 
astonishing to see how, in a few moments, a shapeless mass is 
transformed into beautiful pitchers, decanters, é&c. Almost 
every thing was made by steam power, from crackers and 
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water pails, up to steam-engines themselves. Indeed their 
seems no end to the variety of Machinery, which works like 
living creatures. I could scarcely help thinking, that if thi 
went on at this rate, there was some danger that spirit would 
stand still, and matter do every thing. 

Near the manufactories is the steam_boat landing, and here 
you begin to havea hint of the greatness of the West. Toa 
_ stranger in the afternoon, it presents a scene more spirit-stir- 
ring, than any sight-seeing which the city aflords. Life at the 
East is tame in comparison. Here are sometimes congrega- 
ted, fifty or sixty steam boats of all sizes, either disgorging their 
burdens, or else taking in costly cargoes for the Western cities. 
The shore is crowded with men and things, with bales and 
boxes, clerks writing, as if for life, upon cask heads, porters 
and passengers in a desperate hurry, and this with the whiz- 
zing of steam getting up, or steam letting off, is enough to de- 
range a man’s wits, or put his blood into quicker circulation. 
The boats appear generally to be less solidly made, and per- 
fectly finished, than the Eastern and Southern boats, (though 
of course, there are exceptions; some of the New Orleans 
boats, being indeed “ floating palaces.”) It is understood, that 
they will run but a few years, and mean while do a hand- 
some business for their owners. They are loaded down most 
fearfully, and in the afternoon, the usual time for starting,— 
(All the boats, by the way, placard a particular hour, but there 
is often an hiatus walde deflendus, between the fixed and real 
time, and at such seasons a veracious Captain or Clerk, is a 
rara avis,) it is amusing to see the competition for passengers. 
“T will you take for $15,” and “I for 12,” and “I for 10,” is bawl- 
ed out to some dubious candidate for Cincinnati or elsewhere, 
who is “ guessing” he can save a few dollars; and away they 
start, one after the other, crowded with goods and life, and for 
a long time you hear the hard “ breath of their nostrils” as if 
sensible of their burden. | 

I arrived in P. too late to preach. Mr. B with whom I 
dined, and who for many years has been the unswerving friend 
of our cause in that city, regretted exceedingly that brother 
M. had left them whom they had expected would return and 
who had gathered, while he was there, very respectable audi- 
ences. This field of labor thongh discouraging now, from 
repeated disappointments, still holds out many inducements to 
effort. In Pittsburg, there is no essential difficulty but those 
prejudices, which exist every where against us in distant places, 
and the want of interest consequent upon repeatedly being 
obliged to close the church. Mr. B. spoke well of the services 
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obliged to take a comparatively small boat, and as it rained 


_ placed upon a throne. 
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of all who had come there from our section of country, but 
the great trouble seemed to be an unwillingness to stay, from 
dislike to Pittsburgh itself. | be | 

I left the city where I had passed several days very pleas- | 
antly, for the Far West. As the river was quite low, I was 


part of the time, and the boat crowded, the passage was any 
thing but agreeable. The Ohio is certainly a beautiful river 
and worthy of its parentage, but I think strangers at first have 
a sense of disappointment. The width from shore to shore is 
seldom over halt a mile, and the scenery is dull and mono- 
tinous. You are too low to see hardly more of the country, 
than if travelling on some of the Ea:tern rail-roads, through 
a narrow channel, between walls of earth and stone. It was 
described to me as a very different thing in the early part of 
the summer, when its waters aie clear, with a fine emerald 
green margin on both sides, the mountains covered with fresh 
and thick shrubbery,and the wiliows dipping their tall branches 
into the water, and forming a graceful canopy for the boats to_ 
pass under. The Mississippi too, who-e greatest breadth is 
not more than a mile, does not at first impress you with that 
randeur which the imagination a-cribes to “ Thg Father of 
aters.” It is not til] you think of its extent, and the 
noble rivers of which it is the source—that it claims as its 
own, two thirds of our immense territory, and that too the 
very best portion, that you realize its yreatness. I very fool-— 
ishly, perhaps, expected to see a very magnificent old gentle- 
man, whose very countenance would almo-t make you tremble 
with its awful majesty. I looked for a grandeur correspond- 
ing to the length and breadth of his rich domains, for hoary 
oaks, lifting themselves almost out of sight, and standing 
around him with the imposing stillness of a veteran budy- 
guird. My feelings were not much sublimated, by hearing a 
friend who before had hardly been out of sight of his native 
village exclaim, “ Why our river at home, is wider than this, 
and a thousand times clearer.” He had probably expected to 
be treated to a sort of Atlantic Ocean, and his ideas of the sub- 
limity of the Mississippi, were limited to the reach of his | 
vision. But when you think whata noble family he has rai-+ed 
about him, what a wide empire he reigns over with its inex- © 
haustible riches, what noble cities he has founded, and that 
people of every kindred and tongue seek to live under hi: do- 
minion, you feel that he is indeed a Mighty Monarch whose | 
bloodless fame is worth more than that of the purpled crea- 
tures, who wear the title of royalty, and whom a:cident has 
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I stopped in the beautiful cities of Cincinnati and Louisville 
but a few hours, and of course have no particulars to give. I 
arrived at Cincinnati, Sunday morning, when the first bell was 
ringing for church, and had just time, as my passage was en- 
_ gaged through to Louisville, to run up to the Unitarian church 
where I found the sexton, and offered to supply the pulpit if 
my services were needed, intending to have stopped a few 
days if the pulpit had been unsupplied. I found however that 
Mr. O:good had arrived the day before from Loui:ville, and 
was supplving the pulpits in both cities. Some body must be 
under great obligations to this gentleman not only for over- 
looking the not trifling distance of one hundred and fifty miles 
which he has repeatedly travelled to preach alternately to two 
parishes, but also fon editing, and editing finely too, several 
numbers of the Messenger, and writing nearly all the articles 
himself. | | | 

I preached two Sundays in St. Louis while Mr. Eliot went 
to Peoria, and was glad to see that he had vathered in so short 
atime an excellent society, which was on the increase, and 
that a beautiful brick church was fast going up in a central part 
of the city, which will be dedicated next summer or fall. Too 
much praise canrot be given to Mr. E. for the great exertions 
and sacrifices he has made to build up the cause in thi: region. 
He is held in high estimation by his society. The la t time he 
administered the Lord’s Supper, there were about thirty com- 
-municants. 

I have been in Alton several weeks, but have preached two 
Sundays, and it was with the greatest diffeulty that this was 

accomplished, not because we had not warm friends here, but 
the place wa: excessively crowded, and we could obtain no 
room to preach in. The first evening I arrived it wa: quite 
late, and the Hotels not only full, but crammed. I had a mat- 
trass on the floor with fourteen others in the same room, who 
were similarly accommodated, a proof at once of western emi- 
gration, and the prosperity of the place. The first Sunday I 
was obliged to omit preaching, and after seeking a room in 
vain through the week, and being denied by one sect tlieir 
room for the afternoon, when they would not occupy it, I of- 
fered to preach in the open air, but fortunately for my lungs, 
through the kindness of a mercantile firm, who were building 
a new store, we were offered the second story which was half 
finished. We accepted the offer, and placing a table upon 
some candle boxes for a pulpit, and rough boards upon a sim- 
ilar foundation for seats, we managed matters very well, and 
notwithstanding the location was bad, we were gratified with 
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seeing, three out of the four times we had service there, an au- 
dience of from seventy to an hundred persons. Since then, 
we have had to suspend services, but shall soon have a good 
room. No funds have as yet been raised, but the Society was 
organized a few evenings ago, under the name of “ The first 
Unitarian Society of Alton.” Officers were appointed, and 
other necessary arrangzeinents made, and if no disaster happens 
we-may look for fair success. A few years ago the only house 
of worship was a little log cabin, which would hold, with 
squeezing, fifteen or twenty people, though so large an audi- 
ence as that was not to be had. It is now a shell, surrounded 
by substantial dwellings, and improvements in their incipient 
state. Merciless innovation, has sapped its foundations, and 
it stands in “extreme extremities.” In Lower Alton alone 
there are besides ourselves an Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Me- 
thodist, and Baptist Society, — three commodious and hand- 
some houses of worship, besides a large and beautiful one of . 
stone nearly finished for the Baptists. The Episcopalians will 
build in the spring, and we hope, the Unitarians. The Catho- 
lics will probably soon build a church in Middletown, between 
this and Upper Alton. Middletown has already several fine 
houses of stone and wood, and is rapidly improving. It is 
matter of rejoicing, that the Catholics mean to build, for there 
is a considerable number of them here, and more are very 
much wanted as day-laborers. Matured Catholics, we can - 
scarcely hope to convert, and even if their religion does not 
exercise the most complete moral influence on them, it at least 
exercises a partial one, and we had better have good Catholics, 
than bad Protestants. Upper Alton is situated in a beautiful 
plain, some distance from the river, is reported to be much more 
healthy than this place, and will be in a few years a very hand- 
some town. Many of the dwellings are handsome, and one 
nearly finished is as princely a mansion, as you can find any 
where. It has two beautiful stone churches nearly finished, and 
several denominations. The distance between Upper and 
Lower Alton is only two miles, and including Middletown, 
there is a population of about four thousand, composed chief- 
ly of young, active, and intelligent men. Few places do more 
business in proportion to the population than Lower Alton. 
Descriptions of it have been outrageously exaggerated, and 
some pleasant comparisons have been instituted by the san- 
guine, between it and the Western cities. One has described 
it as a Paradise in appear-ance, and another has gone to the 
other extreme, and shamefully abused it. The truth is, that 
it is not very prepossessing in its present appearance, having 
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its site upon irregular bluffs, and almost every thing in an inci- 

ient state. In rainy weather it isa most deplorable mud- 
hole ; but they are fast grading the streets, and will ere long 
pave them, and lay side-walks. Noble warehouses have been 
built, and are being built, as well as oe houses. A new 
Hotel is just finished, and the foundations of an immense one 
Jaid. It now numbers from fifty to sixty stores, or mer- 
cantile houses, besides a considerable number of mechanical 
and manufacturing establishments. Of the mercantile houses 
we now number from fifteen to twenty, who confine them- 
selves wholly to jobbing, and wholesaling. Our merchants 
are almost daily in the receipt of goods from New Orleans and 
the different ports on the Ohio river. Indeed we may safely 
say, that scarcely a day passes that does not witness the dis- 
charging and receiving of freight at our wharves. The place is 
considered unhealthy, and really is so, during a few months in 
the year, owing to the rich bottom land across the river, which 
is unploughed in the spring, and when the wind isin this direc- 
tion probably wafts miasmata across, which produce fevers, &c. 
Still, the width of the river is a considerable protection, and 
much of the ill health may fairly be attributed to imprudent 
exposures, and the discomforts inevitably belonging to new 
settlements. Land and rents are held immensely and ridicu- 
lously high, owing in part to previous sales, and the specula- 
tive mania, which has run very high here. Land in a great 
part of the town is held at one hundred and one hundred and 
fifty dollars a foot, which retards the growth of the place.— 
The scenery is quite pretty. From my window! have a beau- 
tiful view for a mile and a half down the river, where are 
planted two beautiful islands, nearly opposite the mouth of the 
Missouri, the beautiful “Mother of the Waters,” which I can 
partially discern in a clear day, and will be perfectly visible 
when the land is cleared, but at present, 


The lumber stands 
Perilous and fixed by its own massy weight. ”’ 


Our brethren farther up the river, have talled Alton, “The 
Grave Yard of Illinois,” and there has been some reason for 
the compliment, but they will soon have to give it up. I shall 
conclude with saying, that if no disaster befalls Alton, it will 
be, before many years, a large wealthy, and not unsightly 
place. The finest site in town, is given to the Penitentiary, 
probably out of compassion to the unfortunate condition of the 
occupants. Every one knows how the most beautiful scenery 
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is marred by the newness of a recent settlement. Half graded 
streets, half-finished buildings, timber, bricks and mortar piled 
helter skelter every where, are not poetical, and they do not 
come pleasantly between your eye and things that are so.— 
People must look at such places, as they exist in the future. 
The Anniversaries of the State Bibk , Temperance and Sunday 
School Societies, commenced last evening, but I must close a 
letter already too long. | 


Nore.—Since this was written, application was made to one of the Methodist So- 
cieties, for the use of their church in the afiernoon, when they would not occupy it. 
It was cheerfully granted, and accordingly we worshipped there vesterday afternoon, 
(Dec. 4.) It rained quite hard, and on such occasions, -t is very difficult moving 
about here, on account of the mud. We had, however, a respectabie audience. | 
Rev Mr Howard, and the Rev. Mr. Johnson were both present; the latter 1s the 
regular officiating minister. The former occupied the pulpit with me, made the 
concluding prayer, and read the closing hymn. After the great difficulty we had 
in obtaining a place of worship, this liveralitv was exceedingly grateful. We shall 
continue to worship there, till we can procure a rooin. C. A. F. 


Arr. 11.— HYMN. 
I. | 


O had riot Jesus died, how dark would be 
The grave ! | 

How from the soul, were he not strong to save, 
Would parting wring the drops of misery! 


11. 
How would the spirit struggle to believe, 
Had he | | 


Not burst the bars of death. and ruin. free, 
No more a man of sorrows here to grieve ! 


mn. 
O God, I pray thee to increase my faith 
In him — ; 
. That when at last my sight grows weak and dim, _ 
The light of Heaven, may gild the gloom of death. 
2. 
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Arr. 12— PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. 


We read in sundry places in the Scriptures, that our Savior 
on several occasions, associated with Publicans and Sinners, 
and that his doing so gave offence to the Pharisees. The ques- 
tion I wish to investigate now is: What two classes of men 
are we to understand as being designated by these terms? 

Concerning the first there is little diversity of opinion. All 
agree, that by the term Pubdlicans are designated the tax gath 
erers or collectors of the public impositions. It is true, that 
some have thought, that these Publicans were heathen, because 
at the time of our Savior’s ministry, the Romans had subju- 
gated Judea. ‘This however I believe to be an erroneous infer- 
ence. It was the universal practice of the Romans, to leave 
to the inhabitants of conquered countries their former laws, 
and to employ natives of such countries, to fill all the inferior 
offices; and I do not believe that, in the case of Judea, they 
had departed from this common custom. But it will perhaps 
be asked, whence then the aversion of the Jews to hold com- 
munion with these Publicans? Most commentators think, 
that this was owing to the hatred, which the Jews bore to their 
conquerors, and to all connected with them. No doubt this 
connexion of the tax gatherers with the Romans had a ten- 
dency to render the former odious to their countrymen, but if 
{ mistake not, there was another cause, more intimately con- 
nected with the national laws and customs of the Jews, which 
caused these men thus to be set apart as an isolated class in 
the midst of society. According to the Jewish laws, there 
were many things, which rendered a person ceremonially un- 
clean, and, until they were purified according to law, others 
could not touch them withont participating in their ceremonial 
pollution. Now the tax gatherers, from the nature of their 
avocations, were in a constant state of ceremonial] defilement ; 
and hence, if I mistake not, the aversion of the Pharisees, who 
prided themselves on their strict observance of the Mosaic in- 
stitutions, to hold communion with men thus ceremonially 
impure, | 

But what must we understand by the term Sinners? Most 
persons understand by it, men guilty of gross immorality.— 
But this is evidently not the true meaning. These did not, 
among the Jews, form a distinctive class, separate from the rest 
of the community. Others think that by this term we must 
understand heathen, because in one of Paul’s epistles, he calls 
the gentiles as such, Sinners. I believe however that this is a 
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mistaken idea, and that the persons here spoken of were Jews, 
‘not Gentiles. If our Savior and his disciples had been in the 
frequent habit of dining with Gentiles, the disciples could not 
have been so much offended, as they appear to have been, by 
the conduct of Peter, in going into the house of the Centurion 
Cornelius. If I am not mistaken, we must look to the Mosaic 
institutions, for the true meaning of the term under considera- 
tion. In referring to Lev. v. Number xix. and to other places, 
we shall find, that ceremonial pollution, totally unconnected 
with moral transgression, and sometimes connected with the 
rformance of sacred social duties, such as the touching and 
ial of the dead, was called sin, and, of course, those who 
were thus polluted, sinners. In a Society like that of the | 
Jews, there must have been a class of men who, from the oc- 
cupation they followed, or from their intercourse with stran- _ 
gers, were in a constant state of ceremonial impurity, and — 
these I suppose to be the Sinzers referred to by the evangelists. 
It would be natural, that these men, thus cut off from the com- 
mon intercourse of society, should associate with the Publi- 
cans or tax gatherers, who were precisely in the same situa- 
tion; but we can see no reason, why these latter, who, from 
the fact, that they were selected to execute offices of trust, 
must have been men of some standing and respectability, 
should constantly have associated with the more vicious and 
immoral portions of the community. i. 


ART. 1I3—SONNET—Time. 


Move on, old Time, what if thy noiseless wing's 
Sweep the strain’d chords of life to discord wild 
That should be touch’d to harmony — the strings 
May soon vield music : as some sleeping child 
Whose dream-song changes from a sad dark key 
To light and flowers and sunshine. Let thy heart 
Never bow down in hopeless agony : 
_ There is a Power can bid thy grief depart, 
_ Can drive the demons from the charmed ring, 
And fill thy soul with joy and peace the while. 
Turn thou to Him, from whom all life doth spring, 
_And there shall spread through heaven a kindling smile, 
Brighter than when the glowing East rejoices, 
And morning wakes with all her soul-like voices. c. v. @ 
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Arr. 14.—INSTALLATION AT BUFFALO. 
Burra.to, Decemper 6Tn, 1836. | 


My Dear Friend, —1 should have written to you before this, 
but since my installation on the 16th of October, I have been 
continually engaged, preparing for pulpit-services — proposing 
to myself plans of action in my pastoral labors, and gaining 
acquaintance with the members of my parish, and with the 
_ general habits of this community. : 

The services of my installation were highly interesting. Mr. 
Dewey, of New York, you know was with us. In the morn- 
ing of the Sabbath, he preached an admirable sermon from the 
text, ‘For a man’s life consisteth not in the things which he 
possesseth.” It was strikingly appropriate to the moral con- 
dition of these thriving Western cities. The train of thought 
was bold, profound and spiritual. 1 wish such sermons might 
_ be oftener preached in this community ; such masterly reason- 
ing and eloquent appeals, might turn the current of thought 
and desire, towards spiritual things. Mr. Briggs, our General 
Secretary, who had kindly remained several days in this city, 
to be present on. that occasion, preached in the afternoon. I 
believe his apostolic services are always acceptable. In the 
evening was the installation. Our church was well filled.— 
Mr. Dewey’s discourse was upon religious bigotry, from the 
text, “ Judge not that ye be not judged.” It was full of manly 
vigorous thought. As there are international laws, to guard 
the rights and to promote the harmony of nations; so said Mr. 
Dewey, there should be intersectarian laws to guard the rights 
and promote the harmony of sects; and he laid down some 
general principles upon which such laws should be based. In 
some portions of the discourse, there were caustic censures and 
withering rebukes, but in the whole, there was such a noble 
candor, that I believe it was well received, even by those upon 
whom the edge of its power fell. I hope we may have each 
of these discourses, before long, from the press. The bankers 
of intellect and sentiment, should keep no more treasure in 
their vaults, than is necessary for their discounts. Mr. Brig 
gave an excellent charge; and Mr. Patterson presented the 
right hand of fellowship, with strong and eloquent expressions 
of sympathy and affection. I am happy to say, that he is now 
regaining his health, which had been impaired by the exhaust- 
me labors of this isolated situation. | 

have now been here long enough to learn something of the 
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situation, in which, for the present, I am to labor. A new 
scene is opening around me; and you know how widely dif- 
ferent it is from that, which I left on the quiet banks of the 


@onnecticut river. There the religious habits, derived from a 
| “pious ancestry, are yet to be traced. Interests, connected with 


religion, are predominant. There the mode of faith, which 
distinguishes our denomination, is prevalent; it is known and 
respected. I know you will sympathize with me, much as you 
love the West, when I tell you, that I look back to the green 
hills and beautiful vallies of Massachusetts, with some softening 
of the heart. I love New England. It is the home of my boy- 
hood and youth, and ten thousand associations bind it to my. 
memory. I wouli not, I cannot forget it. My determination 
to move hither cost me much solicitude. In many respects, I 
was pleasantly situated. And it was hard to leave tried friends 
and to cause them trouble, in providing for themselves another 
minister. And besides, I had believed and do still believe, that 
great evils grow out of the removal of ministers from place to 
place. That a minister may exert a strong influence in a com- 


‘munity, he must live in it long enough to be thoroughly known. 


People will not, and they ought not give their confidence to 
strangers. I was brought up under the ministry of one, who 
had been the minister of my great grandfather; and | know 
the weight of his influence. He has become one with his 
people; they are as his children and grand-children, and his 
character and life give their strong sanction to his preaching. 
Peace to the old age of that faithful man! I would gladly 
have lived my whole life with the same people and been borne 
to my grave by those on whose infant-heads I had sprinkled 
the waters of baptism: but circumstances seemed otherwise 
ordered. The mission, which I performed during the last win- 
ter, made me acquainted with the moral condition of society 


in the Western and Southern portions of our country. Isaw 


the need of pure christianity, to restrain and guide the impul- 
sive energies of young and flourishing communities ; and I per- 
ceived, as every observer must perceive how important it is, 
that whatever can be done, should be done quickly while so- 
ciety is in a formation-state. I was deeply interested in the 
religious condition of the West and ardently hoped that our 
denomination would do more than it ever had done to make 
known what we believe is the truth once delivered to the 
Saints. With such interest, and such hope, I returned home, 


_ considering myself asa minister of New England and believ-— 


ing it to be my duty to remain there. But an invitation came 
to me from this city, strengthened by such considerations that 
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at last I determined to accept it. Some one must assume the 
responsibilities of this situation, and it was important that 
some one should doso, who could bring to the work the results 


of past exertions in the ministry. The ill health of Messrs, 
Peabody and Patterson is enough to show that these out posts 


are dangerous to the young men who enter upon them imme- 
diately after leaving the Theological Seminary. Besides, the 
society had united in my invitation, and though I at first 
declined it, no one else could be found to come, and finally 
with much anxiety [| accepted. As things were, I dared not 
take the responsibility of a refusal. Deeply as 1 feel my ina- 
_ bility, and much as | regret that one more competent could 
not be found to fill this important station, still lenter upon the 
discharge of my duties with earnest hope. Never perhaps 
was there a louder call for christian effort than now comes 
from every part of the West. New communities are spring- 
ing into existence in every direction, and now is the time to 
incorporate christianity with the elements of society. Now 
is the time, and every christian, minister and layman, should 
do what he can to build up the altars of religion in the cities 
and villages of the Western States. [Iam very happy that 
our denomination are awaking to the importance of a rigorous 
effort. May the blessing of heaven go with our missionaries ! 
Next year I hope the number will be doubled. I deeply de- 
plore the exclusive system which is adopted by several of de- 
nominations. It is indeed sad that all those, who do really 
reverence the truth, cannot unite their strength in promo- 
ting it. | 

There is in this city an obstinate prejudice against Unitarian- 
ism and ignorance prevails concerning our views of christiani- 
tv; | think the prejudice against us here is even more inveterate 
than at Louisville. Presbyterianism has a stronger hold upon 
this community; and to the extent of its power, it rules by 
imperative dictation. numerous societies, together with 
the Bethel and the Congregational Free Church, and the Wes- 


tern University, which is established in the city, and which . 


will be a Presbyterian institution, will exert a strong influ- 
ence. I only regret that while they are endeavoring to do 
much good in this way, they will not cease from misrepresen- 
tation and permit others to do all that they can, in such modes 
as to them seem right. | | 

My society deserve much praise. It has passed through a 
hard struggle. It is now about four years, since a few indi- 
viduals, not more than four or five, commenced the formation 
of a Unitarian Society. During these four years, they have 
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supported their minister, built a very handsome church and 


purchased an organ, in all, at an expense of from twelve to 
fourteen thousand dollars, and at this time they are entirely 


_ free from debt. The number of our society is not large. Our 
“audience is usually about one hundred and forty. Very few 


of these are children and quite a large proportion are young 
men. It is believed that the severest struggle is past. The — 
society is established. A peaceable though resolute persever- 
ance has taught those opposed to us, that active and open op- 
position is in vain. I trust, that we shall go on in the enjoy- 
ment,of religious freedom, and in the honest use of our means 
of spiritual improvement. It is in vain that great sacrifices 
have been made, and are still made, both of popular favor and 
of substance, unless we grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of our Savior, and in the power of the truth. | 

I ain happy to find so large a number of your Western 


‘Messenger is taken here. 1 will endeavor to obtain still more _ 


subscribers. Though the distance between us is so great, our 
churches must maintain a good fellowship. May we not-ex- 
change labours? At some convenient season, it will afford me 


‘much pleasure to visit my kind friends of your society. 


Very truly, your friend and brother, 
G. W. H. 


Art. 15s.—_SON NET—Tue 


Seest thou yon star, through wind and tempest black, 
Toiling among the clouds — now lost and gone, 
Now reappearing — ever laboring on 
With undiminish’d lustre, through the rack 
Of the wild changing night ! — That feeble star 
Is a bright luminous sun —an orb resplendent 
With light unborrow’d — worlds on worlds attendant, 
Wheeling obedient on their courses far : 
The clouds that seem to whelm it from the skies, 
Can never reach or dim its sacred fires. 
So is the perfect Christian. His desires, 
- His faith, his hopes and his calm soul to rise — 
Undimn’d by sin — from gloomy woes unshrinking, 
Brightest, when to our sight his heart seems nearest sinking ' 
P. 
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‘Art. 16.—CREDULITY OF UNBELIEVERS. 


At a friend’s tea-table, the other day, as the conversation 
turned on D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, a gentleman 
remarked, that Theology might furnish a similar work, and 
that a most entertaining book might be written, recording the 
Errors and Absurdities of Theologians. 

“ Very true,” said we, “such a book might be written, and 
although it would not bea very agreeable oflering to our The- 
ological pride, it might teach us humility, and Jead us to set 
more value on that rare article, called common sense, than has 
generally been put upon it in the religious world. But I think, 


that full enough has been said of religious credulity. I think — 


it would be more useful to write a book on the strange extra- 
vagance and credulity of unbelievers, for it seems to me, that 
they have gone far ahead of Theologians, have even outstripped 
the Neraphic Doctors of the dark ages in wild speculation and 
blind credulity.” | | | 

Is not this saying true, is it not true, that the history of infi- 
delity’gives more lamentable instances ot weak credulity, than 
that of the most superstitious eras of the church? Compare 
the believe and the unbeliever, in regard to their notions of 
Supreme Power—their explanation of Scripture — their 
views of the human mind, and their philosophy of the uni- 
verse — their systems of Nature, and say which of the two 
has genera!ly shewn the most credulity. 

1. All men believe in some Supreme Power. Even the 
Atheist does this, although he denies to this Supreme Power, 
any intelligence and personality, and calls it ‘ Nature.’ Hold- 
ing this view, he trusts in a blind fate, and puts his faith, phi- 
losophically as he pretends, in the laws of Nature, but com- 
monly and vulgarly in chance, or luck. Now, who is the most 
credulous, he who believes in chance or Juck, or he who puts 
his faith in Providence, the Providence of the All Wise and 
Good Creator, and Governor of the universe? Compare the 
abuses, which have been made of the doctriue of particular 


Providence, with the absurdities, which those have run into,. 


who have the Atheist’s belief in luck, and the latter would, we 
think, be found much to preponderate. It would indeed seem 
from an examination of some of the strange superstitions of 
unbelievers, that human Nature, outraged by the wrong done 
to her religious capacities, avenges herself, by manifesting the 
power of the religious sentiment, in these melancholy persua- 
_ sions, and proves that man, if he estranges himself from pure 
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faith, must run into some grovelling supersitition. It seems to 
us, that the mind has a natural bias towards the supernatural 
world, and that those men, who have not a pure spiritual faith, 
must pay their debt tonature, by becoming the victims of some 


‘superstition. We know unbelievers, who have a great many 


superstitions, which they are ashamed to own, even to them- 
selves. They cannot get rid of the supernatural world.— 
They must have a faith, perverse, if not pure. 

2. There are, all know, a great many absurd commentaries 
on the Bible— many absurd interpretations of particular pas- 
sages — much absurd deference to the letter of Scripture, as if 
every word in the Holy Book, came directly from God, even 
those words, which are not attributed to him, by the sacred 
writers. But how utterly all these absurdities vanish, when 
compared with those of such unbelievers, as explain away all 
the Divine Truth of the Christian Scriptures, own no Divine 
Wisdom in the holy pages, and regard Jesus Christ as an am-. 
bitious impostor, or at least a man, who was willing.to cheat 
mankind, in order to do them good! Jesus Christ an impos- 
tor !— he, who had not where to lay his head — he, who de- 
voted his life to. his race, in works of Heavenly charity, and 
words of Heavenly wisdom! What greater absurdity than 
this was ever maintained. Verily infidelity has assumed, as 
her own, and given a new illustration of the bigot Father’s 
saying, “ Credo, quia, impossibile.” I believe, because it is 


impossible. 


3. We say, in the third place, that unbelievers show the 
more credulity, in their view of human nature, than the Chris- 


tian does. The unbeliever tries to explain all the phenomena 


of thought and feeling, by his doctrine of the five senses. He 
has thus broached a system, which even the material philoso-— 
phy, in which he glories, has shewn to be absurd. Even the 
the philosophy of our bodily organization — the science of 
Phrenoiogy — has shown infidelity her former credulity. It— 
has shown the reality of the Christian Truth, that man isa 
being of religious wants and capacities, and thus bears witness 
with all history, that the human soul was formed for religion, 
and must have it, or be wretched or degraded. Indeed if there 
are any books, which are to be looked upon with wonder, as 
shewing the deplorable credulity of human mind, they are 
those books, sometime ago so fashionable, which seek to explain 
all mental phenomena by the worse, than materialist system, 
that the five senses are all the faculties of the mind. But this 
absurdity is fast disappearing. Better science has taken away 
the influence of these presumptuous mock philosophers, who 
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profess to understand the mysteries of the soul, as well as if it 
were a machine of their own making. Science has taught hu- 
mility. Since we cannot explain on known natural principles, 
the causes of the growth of a simple flower or single blade 
of grass, what nonsense to try to explain the mysteries of the 
_ mind, on the clock work theory of materialism. Dr. Knowl- 
ton’s work on materialism, seems to us more deplorably cre- 
dulous, than any of the Chimeras of the Talmud. 

4. When we consider the various systems of Nature, that 

infidel philosophy has put forth, we cannot withhold our 
_ wonder, that men, who cannot, they say, be credulous enough 
to believe in Christianity, should have shewn such blind credu- 
lity, in their philosophic speculations. They have rejected 
the doctrine of a creating God, and have yet believed ina 
creating power, yet more mysterious than God—a power 
that creates without will, and is ever manifesting intelligence 
without having any. They refuse to believe in miracles, yet 
account for facts, in a manner more marvellous, than the most 
superstitious supernaturalist is wont to do. 
But let us quote a few passages from the works of infidel 
philosophy, in order to show how much faith is requisite in or- 
der to adopt their dogmas. To get rid of the belief in a God, 
who created the orders of animals, each in its kind, Atheistic 
philosophers have endeavored to show in what manner one 
order of animals is formed into another, and even how inani- 
mate matter is endowed with life, and transformed into a living 
being. 

ay was a fancy of Darwin’s, borrowed from Epicurus, and strong- 
ly advocated by Robinet and Lamarck, that animals were produced 
by some inetplicabie chemistry, from a single and simple filament 
or threadlet or matter, which, by its efforts to procure nourishment, 
lengthened out parts of its body into arms and other members. 
When some of these supposed threadlets of matter —_ had, in 
process of time, improved themselves into birds, the different forms 
of their bills were, it is said, in the same way gradually acquired 
and hereditarily transmitted, as were the long legs of some water 
fowl, from the endeavours of the birds to elevate their bodies 
above the water in which they waded. 

“Otters,” says M. Lamarck “beavers, water fowl, turtles, and 
frogs, were not made web-footed in order that they might swim, 
but their wants having attracted them to the water in search of 
prey, they stretched out the toes of their feet to strike the water, 
and move rapidly along its surface. By the repeated stretching of 
their toes, the skin which united them at the base acquired a habit 
of extention, until, in the course of time the broad membranes 
which now connect their oeiee were formed. 
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“In like manner the antelope and the gazelle were not endowed 
with light agilc forms, in order that they might escape by flight 
from carnivorous animals; but having been exposed to the danger of © 
being devoured by lions, tigers, and other beasts of prey, they were 
compelled to exert themselves in running with great celerity, a ha- 
bit which, in the course of many generations, gave rise to the pecu- 
liar slenderness of their legs, and the agility and elegance of their 
forms. | 
“The cameleopard was not gifted with a long flexible neck because 
it was destined to live in the interior of Africa, where the soil was 
arid and devoid of herbage; but being reduced by the nature of that 
country to support itself on the foliage of lofty trees, it contracted 
a habit of stretching itself up to reach the high boughs, until its fore 
legs became longer than the hinder, and its neck 80 elongated, that 
it could raise its head to the height of twenty feet above the 


ground.” | 


Only reflect on this— think of threadlets of matter being 
changed into animals — birds transformed from snakes — the 
water - fowls web-feet being made by exercise in the water — 
the antelope deriving his form from running away from 
lions, tigers, &c! Is there any thing in Jack the Giant Killer 
so incredible as this? 

We are told by a living English writer, that rats, rabbits, 
and other animals classed with these, “ make several attempts, 
as it were, to attain the structure of the feathered class.”+ The > 
same writer says, “ Nature appears to fluctuate between a 
manifest reluctance to relinquish the tracts she has left behind, 
and an anxiety to anticipate those, upon which she is about to 
enter, alternately retracing or advancing her steps and nearing 
with somewhat of an apparently wayward indecision, the aif 


ferent points of each.” What a philosopher is this! Shade 


of Munchausen, hast thou not made another avatar, and desert- 


_ed the historian’s path, in which thou didst before walk, and 


again visited earth in guise of a philosopher? | 

Truly, John Oldbug’s account of his school fellow, Abner 
Alltail is not more marvellous, than such philosophy. John 
Oldbug thinks, that of all men, Sceptics are the most credu- 
lous. They believe or rather deny without evidence. The 
Puritan, Oldbug leaves the graver strain of his Essays, and 
points at them a well-aimed shaft, from the quiver of ridicule— 
the quiver, from which scepticism has drawn so many of its 
weapons. Let us listen to his story: * | 


* Puritan. By John Oldbug, Esq. in two vols. Boston: Vol. 1. pp. 75—77. 
t See Zoological Journal, Vol. IV. 416, and Vol. II, 66. jicceil 
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“ But the most credulous man that ever I knew, is my old school- 
fellow, Abner Alltail. Abner was an unaccountable boy, when 
young, and then signalized himseif at school by endeavoring to make 
impossible gimcracks. He tried to fly a kite, with a string at the 
tail instead of at the head; and once insisted, that the only true wa 
_ to navigate a boat, was to put the rudder forward. ‘This, he said, 

was steering, in the proper sense of the word. As Abner grew up, 
he became an Infidel; and often has he mentioned to me the argu- 
ment which carried conviction to his mind, and which, he says, is 
unanswerable. Happening to meet with a translation of Lucretius, 
he there found that that bad philosopher but beautiful poet, teaches 
the motion of the atoms, through the vast inane, combining and con- 
forming in various adhesions, until this world of beauty, and man at 
the head of it, arose as the true shapes happened to jumble together. 
This, Alltail combined with the rule of permutations and combina- 
tions, as he found it stated in Pike’s arithmetic. ‘You must grant 
me,’ said he, one day when he was descanting on his favorite theme, 
‘that all sorts of combinations, in these atoms, are possible; you 
must grant me, further. that one of these combinations is the present 
system of order and beauty; .suns, stars, mists, streams, birds, 
beasts, man, male and female. Now, sir, continued he, ‘these 
atoms have had an indefinite period in past time, to shake about like 
the figures in a kaleidoscope, and you and I happen to fall on the 
present configuration. ‘That’s all.’ I told him I had never seen a 
system of cosmogony more easily despatched. I ought to have 
mentioned before, that Abner is an old bachelor, and hates the pre- 
sent race of women almost as much as he hates his Bible. But, 
as he wants a wife, whenever he can find a suitable one, he is re- 
solved to carry his system of philosophy into practice, He has 
procured himself a kind of long tub, like the circular churn, which 
I have seen among the Dutchmen in New York. This tub, or ves- 
sel, turns with a crank, and he has put into it some of the finest 
pipe-clay he could get, together with pulverized marble and chalk, 
mixed with a little milk and water. This he turns diligently, for 
six hours every morning, and says he doubts not, when the right 
configuration of particles comes about, he shall see a beautiful wo- 
man hop out of his tub, whom he intends to marry. I called on 
him the other day, and found him sweating away at his task, noth- 
ing discouraged by the sweet, reluctant, amorous delay, with which his 
_ bride, in posse and not in esse, treats his philosophic advances. Ab- 
ner has been at work onthe project now for almost a whole year; 
and I asked him if he was not about discouraged. ‘No,’ said he, 
with great simplicity ; ‘for, though it is possible that this crank may 
be turned for billions of ages, and the right configuration not be 
found, it is possible, also, it may come the next moment.’ Poor Ab- 
ner! before | embrace yvur principles, I think I shall wait until you 
have found your wife.” 
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_ Theephilosophy of history and the nature ofthe human 
heart, show a remarkable connection between superstition and 
infidelity — they not only show, that superstition leads to infi- 
delity, but also that infidelity leads to superstition; that the 
mind, in short, is never more ready to receive the seeds of delu- 
sion, and shoot forth the noxious weeds of error, than when the 
soil has been laid waste, and every beautiful tree of life swept 
away. Coleridge’s allegoric vision expresses this truth in a strik- 


ing manner. The dreamer had visited the temple of superstition, 


and turned away in terror and indignation from her horrid 


rites. He juined the crowd, who sought to get away from the 
temple, until at last he found, that in their eagerness, Py 


- rounded the circle, and entered the hated temple by the bac 


way. Listen to the dreamer’s words: =. 

“And now with the rapid transition of a dream, I had overtaken 
and rejoined the more numerous party, who had abruptly ‘eft us, 
indignant at the very name of religion. They journeyed on, goad- 


ing each other with remembrances of past oppressions, and never _ 


looking back, till in the eagerness to recede from the Temple of Su- 
perstition, they had rounded the whole circle of the valley. And lo! 
there faced us the mouth of a vast cavern, at the base of a lofty and 
almost perpendicular rock, tle interior side of which, unknown to 
them, and unsuspected, formed the extreme and backward wall of 
the Temple. An impatient crowd, we entered the vast and dusky 
cave, which was the only perforation of the precipice. At the mouth 
of the cave sate two figures; the first, by her dress and gestures, I 
knew to be sENnsuALITy ; the second form, from the fierceness of his 
demeanour, and the brutal scornfulness of his looks, declared him- 
self to be the monster BLaspHemy. He uttered big words, and yet 
ever and anon I observed that he turned pale at his own courage. 


We entered. Some remained in the opening of the cave, with the | 
_ one or the other of its guardians. The rest, and I among them, 
pressed on, till we reached an ample chamber, that seemed the cen- 


tre of the rock. The climate of the place was unnaturally cold. 
“In the furthest distance of the chamber sate an old dim-eyed man, 


poring with a microscope over the Torso of a statue which hath 


neither basis, nor feet, nor head; but on its breast was carved Na- 
TuRE! ‘To this he continually applied his glass, and seemed enrap- 
tured with the various inequalities which it rendered visible on the 
seemingly polished surface of the marble-—yYet evermore was this 
delight and triumph followed by expressions of hatred, and vehement 
railings against a Being, who yet, he assured us, had no existence. 
These mystery suddenty Saslled to me what I had read in the Ho- 
liest Recesses of the temple of Superstition. The old man spoke in 


divers tongues, and continued to utter other and most strange mys- — 


teries. Among the rest he talked much and vehemently concern- 
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ing an infinite series of causes and effects, which he explained to be 
—a string of blind men, the last of whom caught hold of the skirt of 
the one before him, he of the next, and so on till they were all out 
of sight: and that they all walked infallibly straight, without making 
one false step, though all were alike blind. Methought that I bor- 
rowed courage from surprise, and asked him—Who then is at the 
head to guide them? He looked at me with ineffable contempt, not 
unmixed with an angry suspicion, and then replied, “No one.” “The 
string of blind men went on forever, without any beginning, for al- 
though one blind man could not move without stumbling, yet infinite 
blindness supplied the want of sight. I burst into laughter, which 
instantly turned to terror—for as he started rear in rage, | 
caught a glance of him from behind; and lo! I beheld a monster bi- 
form and Janus-headed, in the hinder face and shape of which I in- 
stantly recognized the dread countenance of SurerstiTion—and in 
the terror I awoke.” : 


Is not the dreamer wise ? | | 

Js there not truth in this fiction? Are not superstition and 
unbelief heads of the same Janus ? 
_ Reader, when you have given your mind to the investiga- 
tion of religious truth, do not expect not to find difficulties — 
many things hard to be understood — many things hard to be 
realized. But instead of rejecting what is difficult or incom- 
prehensible in religion, turn to the infidel’s belief, and consider 
how much greater difficulties encumber his dogmas, how much 
more credulity is requisite to believe as he does, than to believe 
as the Christian — consider too, that the belief of the one is 
Darkness and Sorrow to the soul— the faith of the other is 
Light and Life. 

The Sceptic indeed may say, that he despises the vulgar no- 
tions of unbelievers, that he has no credulity, that he doubts 
all, and asserts nothing. But there can be no doubt, that ends 
_ in doubting — no denial, that does not end in, and even imply 
assertions. Indeed the most monstrous and incredible dogma | 
ever uttered is the sceptic’s dogma, that there is no truth. It 
contradicts itself. It denies there is any truth, while it pro- 
fesses to assert a truth. Such rgi spr requires more credu- 
lity, than all the dogmatism of the wildest infidel naturalist, 
or the faith of the most impassioned devotee. 8. 0. 
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New Booxs. We are happy to hear of the works, which our 
friends at the East have lately put forth. Several of them have © 
already been noticed in our pages. Besides Messrs. Furness’ and 
Emerson’s ‘books, which we have already spoken of, we see an- 
nounced, | 

Discourses on the Philosophy of Religion. Addressed to Doubt- 
ers, who wish to believe. By George Ripley. Boston. 

New Views of Christianity, Society and the Church. By O. A. 


Brownson. Boston. | | | 
The Influence of the Ministry at large in Boston. By a Specta- 


tor. 
The first two of these books shew, how deeply our friends have 
been thinking. ‘The last shews how much they have being doing. 
But perhaps this is an unfair distinction, for he, who writes well, is 
truly a doer, not only on account of the effects he produces on the 
human mind, but because his own soul, in the effort, is alive, active, 
it is up and doing. “ Scribere est agere,” saith the old motto — to 
write ts to act. 

We dislike the title of Mr. Brownson’s work. His very original 
mind might have left it to his readers to find out the boldness and 
novelty of his speculations. Neither his, nor Mr. Ripley’s work have 
reached Louisville yet. | 

The able and touching account given by a ‘Spectator,’ of the influ- 
ence of the Ministry at large in Boston, ought to stimulate us to 


_ similar efforts, in all our cities. What a glorious thing it would be 


to establish a similar ministry, in our great Western eities! We 
understand, that our friends are to establish such a mission at New 
Orleans. Would it not be well to have two ministers in our cities, 
wherethere are growing societies? One of them to be settled over 
the regular church, and the other to have charge of the city-mis- 
sion — and both to relieve each other mutually. This plan would 
save our young ministers from being broken down, as they too often 
are, by the labors of their solitary out-posts, and would ensure a 
far greater amount of good, than is now achieved. Our Lord sent 
forth his disciples two andtwo. He, “ that knew what was in man” | 
knew well the need of sympathy, which every one feels, and how 
much fellowship in labor strengthens the energies. a 

A gentleman has expressed himself willing and happy to try the 
experiment of a city mission in Louisville, and it will be undertaken 
this winter, unless unforseen circumstances prevent. The requisite 
funds have been generously offered. | 


_ Our January NumBer. We regret, that the article promised 
in our last, upon a work against Christianity, lately pub ished in 
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Louisville, did not reach us in time for insertion. It was to have 
been sent from Cincinnati, but was detained, as every thing else 
between the two cities has been, by the ice, that blocks up the ri- 
ver, and stops navigation. Besides our Magazine was struck off 
earlier than usual, on account of the approaching Christmas Holi- 


days. We shall give the article in our next. | 


Since inserting the article on the steamer Flora, we have seen an 
account of the same sad affair, from the pen of Dr. Ely.” Tt does not 


differ essentially from ours. He exonerates the Captain and officers 


from all blame. The subject of such accidents, cannot be too often 
considered, and forced upon public notice. 


The two articles in our two last numbers “ The Prosecution of 


La Pucelle’”— perhaps need a word of explanation. They are 


translated from the French of the original record of the transac- 
tion, and were inserted in our pages, to show the wonderful power 
of Faith, by which Joan of Arc was sustained through her trials. 

This simple record gives a more affecting and sublime idea of the 

power of the religious principle in the soul, than any poetic art 

could make it. It is not surpassed, in this respect, by Schiller’s no- 

ble play, much less by Southey’s poem on the same subject. 


Env or Votume Seconp. With this number, the second vol- 
ume ends. Last year, we printed the whole twelve numbers as one 


volume. But it is found more convenient to divide the yearly issue 


into two volumes of six numbers, or 432 pages each. This will 
be avery convenient size for binding, should our pages be held - 
worthy of that honor. | 


We cannot close this volume, without thanking our friends for 


their patronage, and for the many assurances, that our pages have 


furnished something for the moral and religious wants of the com- 
munity. Our subscription list is more than double what it was at 
the commencement of the publication, and is now on the increase. 
But we have been most gratified by the assurances, we have re 
ceived, that our work has been a minister of spiritual good to many, 
who are seeking the truth, as it is in Christ, and aspiring after the P 
Life of God in the soul. | = 
New Year. A happy new year to our readers! The wish is 
an old one, but like the rise of the sun or the coming of 8pring, it. 


never seems old or wearisome. [It is full of glad remembrances of 


youth and the past, serious reflections on the present, and anxious 


anticipations of the future. 
There is an art that can make the New Year indeed happy. 
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§De-you look on the past mournfully and lament, tna. tinte.is sofast 
flitting by you? You need not and ought not so to moura,if you 
look back with remorse on days mispent, cease tormenting yourself — 
with this pang, and in present resolve and future. puri y, dispel the 
sorrow.of wounded conscience. Do you mourn for friends, wh 
the fleeting years have taken away? Have Faith, and those frien 


q 


arerestored to you, and their departure is made a blessing, there 
“death the means of quickening in you, a new life. Do you wish 


your youth back, and mourn the ravages’of age? Youth may re- 
' * Again, fair images, ye flutter near | 
. As erst ye shone to.cheer the mourner’s eye, 
Ye throng before my view, divinely clear, 
yr “+ Like sun-beams, conquering a cloudy sky ' 
~ © Beneath yourlightning glance my spirit burns, 
Magic is breathing — Youth and Joy returns ! 
Yes! youth and joy return! We may so live, that the heart may 
be independent of old age — that all that was pure and bright and 


beautiful in the past may ever endure and be even purer and brighter 


amd more beautiful. We-may follow our Savior’s bidding, and re- 


ent, and become as little children, and even now enter the kingdom | 
eaven. In Simplicity, Faith, Love — clothed in these childlike 
(races, we are independent of the blighting power of time — we 
ré.in the bloom of perpetual youth — the Eden of the soul — we 
hava an anticipation of the spirit of that immortal band, who are 


ever young, Whose affections are ever pure and fresh, and who, 


through the endless ages of eternity, will drink of those same foun- 


~ tains of joy, which they tasted in the hour of childlike innocence on 


earth those fountains, whose draughts never palling upon the taste 


_ © are*@re blissful, the more they are quaffed. 


Reader! we give you a New Year’s wish —the best wish that 
know, and’as beautiful, as it is good. 

@7May. your life glide on serenely : but if clouds must darken or 
| comvulse it, may there be no more clouds, than may glitter in 
the’ sun-light, no storm, which the rainbow may not encircle: and 
BILED ONE OF HEAvEN watch over your steps and bring 
us to t, where’ clouds shall cease to darken and storms shall 


cease to convulse.” 
a 


* Introduction to Goethe’s Faust. 
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WESTERN MESSENGER; 


DEVOTED TO RELIGION AND LITERATURE. 


Vol, IE. FEBRUARY, 1837. Ne, 1. 


‘Arr. 1,—THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD'S PASSION, 
ACCORDING TO THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 


- ABSTRACTED FROM THE GERMAN OF OLSHAUSEN: 


BY SAMUEL OSGOOD. 


MORS CHRISTI, VITA MUNDI. 


[The commentary on the New Testament by Dr. Hermann Ols- 
hausen, of which the above mentioned treatise constitutes the se- 
cond division of the second volume, is a master-piece of philologi- 
cal and philosophical criticism. It unites many excellencies, that 

are vaely found in the same mind. It is remarkable for ita exact 
_ criticism, and also for the power and beauty of its moral portraiture. 
It is instinct with faith — full of the very soul of Christianity, and 
at the same time, as attentive and deferential to the letter of Scrip- 
ture, even to the minutest points, as the most acute hair-splitting 
philologist could desire. Its tone throughout is that of an alovatod 
spirituality, and yet it never forgets, what most spiritualists are apt 
to lose sight of, that the spirit is manifested through a material or- | 
ganization, and that what we call matter as well as what we call 
spirit, may be divine. The reader will be struck by the latter 


peculiarity, in reading what the author says of Christ's presence in _ 
| 


the communion sacrament, and of Christ’s glorified body, | 

We endeavor to give the substance of the treatise. Of course 
it is foreign to the purpose of our Journal, to give Greek and He- 
brew criticisms, such as scholars ee can understand. We leave 
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out nothing, that is important to the leading idea of the work, or to 
the impression, which this faithful delineation of these most affecting 
and inomentous scenes in the world’s history, must convey to every 


- open heart. We will not even do the author the injustice to omit 


those passages, which contain doctrines, that we do not approve, 
and which we do not think essential to the general tenor of his 
work. 
Olshausen is claimed by the orthodox of our country, as one of 
the shining lights of theit faith.. Weare rejoiced at it. He proba- 
bly is about as orthodox in their sense of the term, as any of the © 
great German divines. But his orthodoxy is as different from our 
American Calvinism or Presbyterianism, as light from darkness. 
The diffusion of such works among our narrow orthodox dogma- 
tists, would do more to liberalize the church, than any thing our 
liberal Christians can write. From such means, we have great 
— for the downfall of bigotry, and the reign of a pure Christian 
‘Some temarks will be found in these pages, in favor of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity and the Atonement. We have no fear of their 
destroying the faith of our Unitarian readers. We should rejoice 
if they would do something to cure the sceptical kind of Unitarian- 
ism, which too much abounds in our denomination, and which re- 
cognizes in Jesus Christ no extraordinary Divine union with the 
Father, in the indiscriminate assertion of his humanity ; and which 
recognizes no peculiar, saving and reconciling power in Him —in- 
its unqualified assertion of man’s entire competency to work out his 
own spiritual salvation. However, even the doctrinal opinions of 
the author, if fully looked into, will be found to be such, as a spiri- 
‘any minded Unitarian might assent to. e 
e are to learn more of Jesus and his mission— we may ne- 
ver learn the whole of the sublime truth. Our present ideas of the 
Savior, are low and dead compared with what they will be, as we 
advance in spiritual knowledge. Each stage of the soul’s progress 
in Christian knowledge, should he‘regarded as the grave, from which 
a more glorious knowledge is to arise. At each step in our moral 
progress, the vision brightens. The angel of ‘Truth points to our 
past and present stage of progress, in the knowledge of the Savior, 
and says, “ He is not here: he is risen. Whv seek ye the living 
It has been announced, that the whole of Olshausen’s Commen- 
tary is to be translated, by some one at the Princeton Theological 


Seminary. We hope the announcement is true. We should re-. 


joice, if our Calvinistic brethren would take into their own hands, 

the regeneration of their dying system of faith. We ‘hope’ that’ . 

whoever. translates the work, will not so overlay it with notes and’ - 


qualifications, as to smother all its life and soul. 


3 


The sabstance of the treatise’ at hand, may be pu blish ed in twe: 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The accounts in the four Gospels, of the sufferings, death 
and resurrection of Christ, form in themselves so. harmonious 
a whole, that we call them the Passion-history, and devote to 
them.a separate consideration. All our canonical Gospels have 
not only, as its importance demands, treated this part of our 
Lord’s history with peculiar exactness and predilection, .inas — 
much, as they give us such detailed accounts of a few. days, 
that this is thereby distinguished from the other parts .of the 
Gospel history ; but aside from the manner of representation, 
- anentirely different character is expressed in the portraiture 
of our Savior, from what we discover in the preceding pages of 
the Gospels. Although the garb of lowliness and poverty en- 
robed our Lord, from the manger to the cross, yet heretofore a 
surprising majesty was revealed under this garb. Although Je- 
sus had not where to lay his head, he still ruled as Prophet and 
King. He spake, as never man spake, he commanded the 
hearts of his followers and reigned in the midst of his enemies, 
who, held by the viewless bands of the Spirit, could not limit 
the broad compass of his activity; he exercised unlimited 
power over the forces of Nature, ruled the storm, walked over 
the waves of the sea, fed thousands with a few loaves, healed 
the sick, drove away evil spirits. But in these last days of 
his earthly pilgrimage, this radiant glory, which surrounded 
his exalted appearance, vanishes altogether.. His speech, alike 
gentle and powerful, is silent before the multitude of hearers, 
whom it had addressed in vain: Jesus confines himself to the lit- 
tle company of his disciples, and strives to pliant in their hearts 
the undying germ of the kingdom of God: his glorious miracles 
ceas?, every thing brilliant, every thing extraordinary, van- 
ishes, the poverty and lowliness, of the outer being reached 
inward through the whole soul; he sinks, as it were step by 
step, the more deeply down. | The eye awake to the concep- 
tion of true majesty and beauty readily sees in this utter un- 
comeliness, the secret glory of; the Heavenly image, beaming 
forth the more purely and clearly. Although the active -vir- 
tues shine the stronger, yet the passive ones are truly greater | 
and-the harder to exercise. These have their perfect work in 
Christ; the record of his sufferings breathes but a heavenly for- 
bearance, gentleness, patience. 
_ Even if we consider the person of Christ as merely human, — 
the story of his sorrows presents a touching and deeply affect- 
ing image. But the higher view of his person alone can give 
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the true idea of the events, which the Evangelists record of 
our Lord’s Jast days on earth. The faith, that in Christ Je- 


sus, the word of the Father was made flesh, that all the pro- 
phets have spoken of him and his appearing, that he was ap- 


pointed to raise up that, which was sunk in guilt by the fall of 


‘man, and to restore the lost — this faith first gives to the story 


of the Passion the full meaning, which belongs to it, and 


‘shews the connection between the sufferings and death of Je- 
sus, and his resurrection, as the object of the most momen- 
tous concern. His sufferings and death do not appear to the 


eye of faith, as something brought on by the power of circum- 
stances, as a sacrifice for a truth, an exalted idea: but as a free 
will offering of the Son of God, for the reconciliation of a 
sinful world: and his resurrection, as the necessary consum- 
mation of his death of pure love, since its all conquering pow- 
er subdued death, and life could not: be held in its bonds.— 
‘Thus as we see in the history of the Passion and Resurrection 
of Jesus, the middle point of the Gospel; the fountain of new 
life, which rests in him, forms peculiarly the idea of it. It 
‘will seem less improbable’ to us then, than it usually appears | 
tomen, that the minute circumstances in this history, which 
are very often specially stated, constitute important features 
in this most remarkable picture: all will have a meaning for 
us, because it relates to Him and to Him at these holy mo- 
ments. The importance is not to be given to the outward 
events as such; a nobler, a far deeper idea of the history presses — 
upon the believer, according to which we discover in the par- 
ticular circumstances, not mere accidents, but an order divine- 
ly willed, which by deeds and events speaks to the world like 
a creating Fiat. Although henceforth, the mouth of Truth 
was silent, and crucified Love gave no more admonitions to 


‘men, still-the whole career of our Lord speaks, and he still 


aks with more life and power to the world of sin, through 
all the events, by which he finished his course, than all the 
warnings and exhortations of the prophets and men of God. 
The’ suffering, dving and victoriously rising Savior, with all 
the various attendant circumstances, affords a complete model 
of the great contest between the powers of Good aid Evil, 
about which the world’s‘history turns in its developement. In 
this view, the history of the Passion takes its deep, we may 
say, its infinite character. If in the history of the last mo- 
ments of Christ on earth, we look only at the outward side, 


there the griefs of many another sufferer may seem in some 


_ respects more severe, according to the torments heaped upon 
him; in some respects.more imposing, through the firmness 
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and consequence of the struggler, while Jesus appeared anx- 
ious and faltering in his inmost soul, (a circumstance, which 
will be more closely examined in the consideration of the | 
agony of ‘the Lord in Gethsemane ); in some respects more — 
attractive through the abundance of striking occurrences in 
the contest. But viewed on the inner side, every other histo- 
rical occurrence can be no more compared to the sufferings 
and death of Christ, than any human teacher can be com- 
pared with our Lord’s self. While it is the most exalted office 
of an earthly sage, to be a genuine inquirer after Truth, 
Christ himself is the actual Truth, which the former seeks.— 
All the rays of shining virtues, which have appeared in all 
the earthly champions and sufferers for Truth and Right, are 
united in him, as the Sun, and melted into an unutterable uni- 


ty, both of essence and nature. | 
PART FIRST: 
ON THE SUFFERINGS AND DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST. 


(ATT. 26, 27. maRK 14, 15. LUKE 22, 23. JOHN 18, 19. 


_ Before proceeding to the explanation of . particulars, we give 
in few words, 1 general view of the four Gospels, in regard to 
the order of events, in the portion of history we are consider- 
ing. While John, as early as the thirteenth chapter, describes 
the Savior’s last supper with his disciples, (a description, 
which together with the accompanying sayings, of our Lord 
reaches to 17 chap. 19 verse,) Mark comes much later to the 
description. It may hence seem, as if the joint consideration 
of all four Gospels in this section of Evangelical history, must 
have great difficulties. But upon a sufficient consideration, 
these difficulties appear far less, than would be — 
Except an account of the anointing by Mary at Bethany, 
which has already been considered in the exposition of John, 
the three synoptical * Evangelists give no fact, which is 
to be placed before the last supper ; only in two short remarks, 
that are couched in general terms, the particulars of which 
have their explanation elsewhere, ~ speak of the wicked | 
plotting of the Pharisees and the treachery of Judas. Hence 
the matter stands in such a way, that we have only two dis- 
tinct accounts of the last supper of Jesus with his disciples : 


* This treatise following, and being part of the exposition of John, the three 
ether Gospels are therefore called te 
| * 
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one of which, by John, has already had its examination in the 
connected exposition of his Gospel: the second of the two, the 
account of the synoptica] writers, now lies before us. The 
only passage (John 13, 21-29), in which the proceedings of 
i Me are stated im a questionable place, was, in the exposition 
of John’s Gospel, deferred to the explanation of Matt. 26, 20., 
because it harmonised too well with the accounts of the Synop- 
sists, to be made the subject of separate consideration. The 
continued parallel narration of all four Evangelists, begins at 
John 18, 1, where the capture of our Lord is related. In the 
history of the last supper, John is the most explicit narrator, 
since he communicates in connection al] the sublime sayings, 
which our Lord uttered at the end of the meal to his disciples. 


But the case seems entirely reversed, in regard to that part of 


the Gospel history, which lies between the entry into Jerusa- 
lem and the last supper. - Here John, together with Luke, 
appears the most hrief, since he entirely omits all those impor- 
tant speeches and conversations, which Jesus, according to 
Matthew, who is the most explicit on this subject, held with 
the Pharisees, and with the disciples at Jerusalem. On ac- 
count of these few points of contact between John and the 
Synopsists, until the capture of Jesus, the separate considera- 
tion of both accounts, is desirable only up to that period, 
since we have already considered them in part, and will con- 
sider them in reference to the Synoptical account of the Pass- 
over. But from the period of our Lord’s captivity, a satisfac- 


tory parallel consideration of the four narrations can be carried 
fully through. | 


SECTION FIRST. 


THE LAST MEAL OF JESUS WITH HIS DISCIPLES. 


(maTT. 26, 17-35. MaRK 14, 12-31. LUKE 22, 7-38, JOHN 13, 21-29.) 


Our Lord had ended his great public ministry. _ His voice, 
which in the days immediately before, had so powerfully spo- 
ken in warning, rebuke, exhortation and prophecy, was silent. 
The perversity of the Pharisees, the unbelief of the people had 
hindered its operation. But no perversity, no unbelief could 


prevent the exalted work of Christ. The Redeemer had come 
to Jerusalem to the Feast, with the firm conviction of his ap- 


proaching death, and he went boldly to this death, in order 
that from his downfall, new life might spring up for a sinful 
world ; in order that the Comforter might come, the Holy Spi- 
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rit, who should remind the disciples of all their Lord had spo- 
ken, so that they might be able to take up his words, that had 
apparently fallen powerless, and to establish their meaning 
and power for centuries and millions of years by the Serip- 
ture. From the bustling world of festive Jerusalem, the Sa- 
vior withdrew among the quiet circle of his disciples. The 
_ twelve, whom he had chosen to be the props and pillars of a 
new world, were the company, among whom Jesus had resolved 
to keep the festival. Even in the narrow band of his own 
followers, the kingdom of evil had its representative. Not one 
of the disciples indeed was so grounded and established in 
goodness, in his inmost nature, that he could have resisted 
thoroughly the coming attack of the enemy. When the 
shepherd was slain, all the sheep were scattered; while only one 
had so opened his heart to the influence of evil, that he instead 
of a friend (although a very weak one) became an enemy ot 
the Holy One of God. This unfortunate one, Judas Iscariot, 
was at first present among the twelve ; but afterwards he lett 
the circle, from which he had long been separate in spirit.— 
The presence and the withdrawal of this lost child, most nat- 
urally give the meal a different character, and therefore it is 
divided into two unlike parts. The last part alone conveys 
the impression of a truly intimate communion of Jesus with 
his faithful ones, whose pure happiness was disturbed only at 
the view of the hour of parting and bitter suffering, that was 
- now approaching. Hence the four narrators hasten over the 
first part: they give so much of it only, as is necessary to 
show, what was the Lord’s intercourse with his disciples, 
while Judas was present; but with love and with all their 
hearts engaged, they dwell on the description of the sécond 
part of the supper, where the Savior reveals himself in all the 
fulness of his Divine Nature. John in particular rests with 
longing delight on these moments, in which he lay on the bo- 
som of Jesus, as if he delayed to paint those bow: hours, 
whose image recalled must have so troubled him. 

As to the individual incidents, which the Evangelists relate 
of the supper, it has already been remarked, that John com- 
municates some particulars of it, different from the others, until 
John 13, 21-29, which passage coincides with the narrations 
of the others. Only the departure in the account of Luke, 
both from John and Mathew and Mark makes a careful con- 
sideration necessary as to the course of particular events in 
the supper. Luke places the complaint of Jesus about his 
betrayer, after the instituting of the Holy Supper, while Ma- 
thew and Mark place it before that point. John, as has al- 


| 
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ready been remarked, makes no mention of the instituting ot 
the Eucharist, and therefore the passage accusing Judas can- 
- not be connected with this event so satisfactorily. From the 
very idea of the Holy Supper, it is highly probable, that it 
must be a feast of such intimate love and communion, that so 
alien a member, as Judas was, could have no partinit. Not to: 
mention that it would be opposed to the love and compassion 
of our Lord, to have allowed the traitor to have added to his — 
guilt by partaking of the meal in an unworthy spirit. Another 
point in the narrative of Luke, which conflicts with the account 
of John, is the position of the ‘strife among the disciples, as to 
who should be greatest in the kingdom of God,’ immediately 
after the impeachment of the traitor. This altercation is con- 
nected undoubtedly, as the words of Luke intimate, with the 
washing of the disciples feet. By this symbolic act, our Lord 
would exhibit condescending love, as the only true dignity in 
the kingdom of God. But ly 13, 4, shows that the wash- 
ing of feet took place during the meal, and probably at the 
beginning; but the complaint about the traitor, belongs in its 
position, as we have seen, before the supper ; and this accord- 
ing to the plain expression of Luke, immediately succeeds the 
Passover, We must accordingly say, that Luke has not been 
very explicit on these two points; following his account, it 
might be believed, that Judas had shared in the Holy Supper, 
which, however, neither the narration of Matthew and Mark, 
nor the idea of the occasion express. And according to 
‘this, we might suppose that the disciples had striven together, 
even after the Holy Supper, a supposition evidently opposed, 
| as we learn from John, to their whole frame of feeling at the 
‘| time. This circumstance of Luke’s Gospel is evidently less 


to be attributed to the fact, that Luke was not present (for 
this may equally well be said of Mark, who gives a pretty full 
account,) than to the idea, that he did not wish to give a full 
ne representation of what took place at this meal, but only aimed 
‘hae at giving asupplement. He therefore looked less at the course 
of events, than to the several accounts themselves. If we 
ee now take all four narrations together, the particular incidents 
at the last supper, may be arranged in this manner. First, the 
i ‘ Synopsists speak of the preparation for the feast, ordered by 
Jesus. The words of the Savior, at the introduction of the. 
| meal, as we'l as the mention of the first cup, which was hand- 
’ ed immediately after, are given only by Luke. Hereupon 
follows the strife of the disciples, as to who should be greatest 
in the ae of Heaven, with which the account of the 
_ washing of feet, (which John alone gives) may be satisfactorily _ 
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connected. To this act, the’charge against Judas and his con- 
sequent withdrawal, may be annexed. Upon his withdrawal, 
the love of the Savior towards his own broke forth, from his 
heart, like a stream long confined, in the words, “ Now is 
the Son of Man glorified ;” the warning to Peter, which Mark 
only has, is probably next to these words. And then proba- 
bly follows the instituting of the Holy Supper, the breaking 
up of the meal, and finally the savings of Jesus, which he pro- 
bably held with his disciples, standing in the hall. We now 
ose to consider the particulars of the last supper in this 
order. | 
_ The nature of Gospel narratives demands, for their explan- 
ation, an account of the manner in which the Jews celebrated 
the Passover. John’s representation requires this less, because 
it does not touch upon the peculiar form of this festival. But 
the narrative of Luke, in connection with Mathew and Mark, 
makes the consideration of the Jewish custom indispensable 
In regard to these, we have no information besides the ordi- 
nances in the Pentateuch, excepting more modern notices, that 
are in the Talmud. It is in the highest degree probable, that 
the knowledge of the manner, in which this was celebrated, 
has been handed down by tradition correctly in all, that is es- 
sentiil. The Passover, according to the Mosaic law, was, to- 
gether with the Pentecost and Feast of Tabernacles, the gieut 
festival of the Jews. It was, as is well known, founded on the 
departure from Egypt, and had its name from the sparing of 
the first born. The name of the Paschal lamb, is derived from 
a Hebrew word, signifying to spare, and was applied to the 
feast itself, which is called in Greek, Pascha. The Passover 
is sometimes called “ the feast of the unleavened bread,” since 
_ the use of such bread was peculiar to this feast. The sacrifice 
and partaking of a lamb formed the middle point of this 
feast. The lamb was regarded as an offering for the sparing 
of the first born, and on the one hand had the true nature of a 
_ sacrifice, (in which the idea of an offering for another’s sake 
is implied), but on the other hand it was given for pleasure 
and enjoyment, because the feeling of preservation was vivid- 
ly excited by its sacrifice. It has of late been denied, that 
the Paschal lamb was a sacrifice at all. which, however, is ex- 
-pressly declared in the Mosaic law, (Exodus 12, 27. 23, 1S. 
34, 25.) Even Hengstenburg, in his Christology, thinks it 
must be granted, that it. was not an atoning sacrifice. This is 
entirely true in so far as it can neither be ranked as an expia- 
tory, nor a sin offering, in which the idea of atonement was 
decidedly expressed; since they did not use lambs for these 
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urposes, and these offerings were entirely burnt, but the 

aschal lamb was mostly eaten by those who offered it. Ne-— 
vertheless the idea of substitution very plainly exists in the 
offering of the Paschal lamb, since with its blood the door posts 
of the dwellings of the Israelites were sprinkled in order that 
the destroying angel might pass over.* Hence it may be with 
the utmost propriety said, that the Paschal lamb has its own 
entirely peculiar character, that the characteristic of the expia- 
tory together with the thank-offering is expressed in it, and 
even in this union, there is a most affecting prefiguration of the 
sacrifice of Christ, since in this the ground for the deepest sor- 
row is joined with the occasion for the purest joy. ‘The Pas- 
chal lamb, as the first sacrifice instituted by God, as the germ 
of all others, contains in itself al] these characteristics. By 
the tenth of the month, Nisan or Abib, the heads of families 
must according to the law of Moses, select a ram or he-goat 
tor sacrifice ; it must be like all animals for sacrifice, without 
blemish. On the 14th day of the same month, towards even- 
ing, the animal was slain in the Temple, (therefore the Pass- 
over could be celebrated only at Jerusalem), and the meal pre- 
pared. For the proper celebration of the feast, which continued 
from the 15th to the 20th of Nisan, the dwelling was carefully 
cieaned of all leaven, and during the festival, unleavened 
bread, as bread of affliction, alone was used. The Paschal 
lamb was not to be boiled in water, but roasted by fire. It was 


* Does not the author’s wish to agree in form, with the common doctrine of vi- 
carious satisfaction, lead him to attach a meaning to the Paschal lamb, which nei- 
ther Scripture nor his own views warrant? ‘There is no anology between the death 
of the Paschal lamb and the sprinkling of his blood and the fancied doctrine of the 
vicarious sufferings and death of Jesus Christ, or the substitution of his blood and 
obedience in place of guiltv men. | Rein iy 
_ The Paschal lamb was not offered upas a victim to appease divine jusiice,for divine 
justice was not acting against the Jews. but against the Egyptians. Not only had 
it no reference at all to the guilt of the Jews. but it was not even @ means of re- 
storing them to Divine favor: it was designed by the Deity to distinguish 
them, as being already the objects of his love. Where then is the idca of substi- 
tution! The lamb did not offer himself as a sacrifice, nor was he slain by Drrine 
infliction, but by those, who were to be benefited by it. But it seems of little use 
to state reasons, however, cogent against the doctrine of vicarious suffering or the 
substitution of one being’s guilt in the place of another. _In face of all reason and 
Scripture, the same ery is still raised of vicarions suffering, substitution, atone- 


_ment. The Scripture view of atonement, which makes it to be reconciliation with 


God. or being at one with him, to produce which Christ lived and suffered and died 
is the simple truth, that is entirely forgatten by the mystory-seeekers. 


** Are ye not like the women, who forever. 
Only recur to their first word, although 
One had been talkirig reason by the hour! ” 
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eaten with bitter herbs and unleavened bread. Not more than 
twenty nor less than ten persons should be present at the 
meal, who were to eat the whole lamb; but if any was left, it 
was consumed by fire. The procedure at the time of the 
meal was also regulated, and according to the more recent ac- 
count of the Talmud, was as follows. The master of the 
house, who officiated as priest, opened with a short prayer, 
and handed round a cup of wine, mingled with water, among 
those present. After all had drunken and washed their hands, 
_ the food already mentioned, the lamb, with the bitter herbs, 
with the unleavened bread, and some other dishes were served. 
In eating, the son asked the father of the house, what all this 
meant, and he replied, that it was done in remembrance of the 
departure from Egypt. Hereupon, the 113th and 114th 
Psalms were read, the first of which is an universal song of 
praise, and the second a song of. triumph, in which the depar- 
ture from Egypt is represented, as a mighty deliverance of 
_Jehovah’s. Next came the second cup, upon the partaking of 
which, the master of the house breaks the unleavened bread 
(which consists of thin, flat cakes), and divides it among the 
guests, who eat it in the sauce of the bitter herbs. ere 
follows the third cup, which is called the cup of blessing, and 
to this is added the singing of Psalms 115-118. At the fourth 
cup, they read sometimes Psalms 1426-137, which are called the 
great Hallel, and then ended with the fifth cup. 

The accounts, which the Gospels give us of the Paschal 
supper of Jesus, agree essentially with this description. Our 
Lord officiated among his disciples, as head of a family and 
priest — he uttered the prayers and songs, broke the bread and 
distributed the cups of wine, but above all, he comprehended 
the symbolical use of the Paschal feast in the deepest signifi- 
cation, and consecrated it to holy observances of a higher kind, 
which in the New Jerusalem, the community of the Lord, 
were to be repeated until the day of his coming. 
After these general observations, we now proceed to con- 

sider the account of the synopsists (Matt. 26, 17-19 and par- 
allel passages) about the preparation of the feast. There is no 
reason. to suppose anything miraculous in Christ’s sending forth 
two of his disciples, and in their finding the man with the ves- 
sel of water, and a room already prepared for them. The 
meaning of the Apostles coincides perfectly with the supposi- 
tion, that our Lord had previously requested the man, who 
- was probably inclined favorably towards him, to have the 
Passover celebrated in a chamber of his house, in company 
with the disciples. That Jesus did not in any way mention 
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the name of the man, nor his abode to the disciples, whom he 

sent to make all ready, but merely gave a direction that would 
lead to the man, is very easily explained, as Theophylact and 
many others after him have remarked, on the supposition, 
that Judas Iscariot would not be aware before hand of the 
place, where the Passover was to be celebrated; otherwise 


Judas might have induced the Priests to seize Jesus in the city 


before the meal, and it was very natural for the Savior to 
wish to celebrate the sacred meal in peace and quietness with 
his own. On the way to the meal, Judas dii not easily find 
the place, at which he could withdraw, without-suspicion, and 
inform the priests ; and when he was allowed by Jesus to de- 
part, the night had so far come on, that Judas could not ex- 
pect, even if he had gathered the officers of the law together, 
to find Jesus still in the city ; therefore he led them immediate- 
ly to Gethsemane. 
The synopsists are unanimous in fixing the time of this pre- — 
aration, on the first day of the feast of unleavened bread.— 
this is meant the day, upon which all Jeaven and all leaven- 
su § bread is removed from the houses, and on the limit of both 


_ days, which according to the Jewish custom, begins at 6 0’ 


clock at sun-down—on the limit of 14th and 15th of Nisan, 
they slew the Paschal lamb, and opened the feast with partak- 
But John’s Gospel, when compared with the synopsists, 
seems to present some difficulties. . But these difficulties are 
easily removed. John 13, 1, seems to speak of this prepara- 
tion, as made the day before the Passover ; this apparent dif- 
ference disappears, if we consider, that John wrote for the 
Greeks, who did not, like the Jews, begin the day with sunset, 
and that therefore the 14th of Nisan might as well be called 
the day before the Passover, as (after 6 in the evening) it could 
be called the first day of the feast. Moreover the words of 
Jesus, connected with the date in John, do not stand in imme- 
diate connection with the account of the last supper, but mere- 
ly with the statement of the knowledge of Jesus, that his © 
hour had come. In John 19, 14, 31, in which the day of 
Christ’ death is called the preparation of the Passover, this ex- 
pression can very simply be understood to mean the prepara- 
tion day, the Sabbath, which fell upon the 
week, and therefore possessed a peculiar sanctity. The chief 


difficulty, however, lies in John 18, 28,fwhere the Jews are 
said to have avoided entirely Pilate’s palace, lest they should 
be. defiled, ‘but that they might eat the Passover,’ while Jesus 

wvangelists, as having celebrated, 
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it with his disciples the evening before. [Without stating the 
modes, in which different authors have endeavored to har- 
monise this seeming opposition, and the objections brought 
against these modes, we state the explanation, that seems most 
satisfactory.] When it is said, that the Jews did not wish to 
defile themselves, ‘but that they might eat the Passover,’ we 
can well suppose tbe word translated “ Passover,” Pascha, to 
relate to an offering, which was offered the day after the regu- 
lar Paschal feast. At the end of the first day of the Passover, 
asolemn sacrifice was made, which was called ‘Chagigah.’ This 
offering like all others offered on that day, was called by a 
name derived from the Hebrew word to spare, from which the 
word ‘ Pascha’ is also derived. Moreover it should be remem- 
bered, that entering a heathen abode defiled the Jews only for 
the same day. Therefore the entering the house of Pilate 
would keep the Jews away from the Chagigah, which occur- 
red on the same day, but not from the Passover, which (pre- 
supposing Jesus to have died on the 14 Nisan,) would have ta- 
ken place on the following day, that is, after 6 in the evening. 
Tholuck and other distinguished commentators, adopt this 
view.* 

After this account of the preparation of the feast, the de- 
scription of the feast itself follows. Towards evening (there- 
fore at the beginning of the 15th of Nisan) Jesus sat down to 
eat with his disciples, all twelve of them, as the Synopsists 
unanimously state. Luke alone gives us the words, with which 
the Savior. introduces the meal, and the solemn opening of it. 
The words spring as is natural, from the mention of his coming 
suffering, and from the desire of Jesus to enjoy the Paschal 
supper with his disciples once more, and for the last time in 
this world. The beginning, “ with desire I have desired to eat 
this Passover with you before I suffer,” has something deep and 
-heart-touching in it. Purely human, and subject to every 
feeling of love, desire, sorrow, the Savior appears far remote 
from all stoical apathy. In entire conformity with the pre- 
scribed Jewish custom, Christ opened the meal with a prayer 
of Thanks-giving, and then handed the cup. This cup is to be 
distinguished from the cup given at the Holy supper, since the 
last was filled at the end of the meal; of those, that followed 
it, the gospel history says nothing. With the usual words with 


*No one can read our author’s masterly reconciliation of passages apparently 
contradictory, without lamenting the rashness of those, who like Ee author of a 
work reviewed in this No. reject the Bible on account of a few apparent contradic- 
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which this cup was handed “ take this and divide it” amon. 
yourselves, Luke joins the remark “ for I say unto you, | will 
not drink of the fruit of the vine, until the kingdom of God 
shall come.” (Luke 22,18.) Jesus had already expressed the . 
same thought in Luke 22, 16, where he says “I will not any 
more eat of the Passover, until it be fulfilled in the kingdom 
of God.” | 
Now undoubtedly, as has been already stated in the consid- 
eration of the order of incidents at the last supper, the strife 
between the disciples, as to who should be oe in the 
kingdom of Heaven, occurred at this point of the feast, and 
led to the washing of the disciples feet. This took place after 
they had sat down to the meal, but still in presence of Judas, 
so that the Savior (which exalts his humility) washed the feet 
even of his betrayer. Hence this saying can here alone find 
lace, since after the expression of Jesus about the traitor, 
Toles withdrew. Nothing is said about the occasion of this 
strife. The common idea of its origin, namely, that the apos- 
tles always expected the establishment of an ay kingdom 
of Christ, and only contended about the highest places in it, 
cannot be easily defended. The remark of Jesus was not 
suited, if such motives were in the minds of the disciples, to 
destroy their false expectations, but was adapted to confirm 
the disciples therein, since Jesus promised them, that the 
should sit on 12 thrones, and judge the twelve tribes of Israel. 
In the parallel passage (Matt. 20, 20.) which is suggested by 
an outward occurrence, in which the other disciples think they 
discover such a striving after temporal power among the chil- 


_ dren of Zebedee, every remark is wanting, which could be 


so misunderstood, as that Jesus occasioned such a strife ; more- 
over Jesus represents the surrender of one’s own life, as the 
necessary expression of pure love. Besides, according to this 
view, the disciples must seem entirely without sensibility, if it 
were possible for them, at so sacred a moment, to think more of 
themselves, than of their Lord and Master. The idea is far 
more likely, that the strife arose about the places at table.— 


_ Each would wish to sit nearer the Lord, and in the struggle 


for these places, which was occasioned by love for their mas- 
ter, appeals might be made to a higher or lower place in the 
kingdom of Christ. These, as well as other remarks incident- 


ally made, might induce Christ to inculcate upon his disciples 


humility and self-abasement, as the virtues peculiarly Chris- 
tian. | 

_The next passage, which comes before us according to our 
view of the course of events at the supper, is Christ’s accusa- 
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tion of the traitor, which preceded his withdrawal. This 
very fitly and conformably follows the preceding promise to 
the faithful disciples; joy in regard to this must have led the 
Savior by contrast to dwell with grief upon that. Of the un- 
suitable position of Luke’s statement of this incident, enough 
has been already’said to shew, that it could not have occurred 
at the of the Haly Supper. 2 

During the meal, Jesus was seized with sorrow at the 
thought, that one of his disciples was to betray him, (John 13, 
21). He now intentionally expressed this thought; perhaps 
in the hope of softening the heart of the unfortunate Judas, 
through the power of sorrowing love, and in the opposite 
event, to induce his withdrawal, since he made known to him, 
that his dark design was discovered. * 

With the withdrawal of the representative of darkness, in 
the circle around the Lord, his love broke forth, like a long 
imprisoned stream, in the words, ‘ Now is the Son of man 
glorified,’ and the sublime passages which follow. (John 13, 31). 

* * * * 


The last point in the account of the Savior’s last meal with 
his disciples is the history of the instituting of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, for which the exhortations of Jesus, immediately preced- 
ing, constitute the preparatory sermon, which was intended to 
lead the disciples to most earnest self-examination. After Ju- 
das had retired, every thing necessary had been said, the Sa- 
vior proceeded to the establishment of an ordinance, which he 
left to the eternal remembrance of his church, until his second 
coming. In the retired stillness of the little circle of his own, 
the Savior performed a simple, unimposing act, which, how- 
ever, was to become of interest to the history of the world 
It is mournful, that this feast of love has been the occasion of 
the severest and most enduring controversies, which ecclesias- 
tical and dogmatic history has to record. The simple words 
of the ordaining the rite, have led to the most manifold con- 
structions. The expositor of Scripture entirely mistakes his 
office, if he allows himself to be drawn into a detail of the 
interpretations, that have been found necessary for the support 
of this or that party opinion. It is the business of dogmatic 
history to tell of these. The expositor ought rather merely to 

carry the reader back to the train of ideas, which the Lord 


* We omit the exposition of the particulars of the scene of the accusation and 
withdrawal of Judas, although the description is drawn with a master hand. — 
and all little seeming contradictions removed, and all presented in an harmonious 
whole. We also must omit the elucidation of Christ’s remarks to his disciples, 
after Judas went out, and just before the Eucharist was instituted. 
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must have had in uttering the words, and the disciples must have 
had in listening to them. But he must be therefore willing to 
state his own individual opinion in relation to the prevailing 
one. It must not meanwhile be overlooked, that the opinion 
of the disciples at the establishment of the Lord’s supper, can- 
not be considered as perfectcd. It is in the highest degree 
probable, that the idea which the Savior connected with it, 
was not then expressed. We find them indeed so undeveloped 
in all respects, before the pouring out of the Holy Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost, that they first after that comprehended 
the full idea of the ordinance, while at the same time,-we 
have no reason to suppose, that Christ had connected with the 
establishment of the rite an explanation of its nature. This 
consideration is consoling, in as much, as we may infer from 
it, that the degree of the correctness of our views of the nature 
of the sacrament, does not determine the blessing of its enjoy- 
ment (supposing that the spiritual eye has not been wilfully 
closed to the right,) but the purity of desire for power and 
strength from above. Accordingly members of all denomina- 
tions, who have different opinions of the supper, may partake 
of its blessing, if they only have Faith. But the expositor 
must not on this account, in order to place the reader in the 
train of ideas, which Jesus had, and which the Apostles had, | 
after their illumination by the Hoiy Spirit, regarding the Holy 
Supper — he must not think himself let loose from all consider- 
ations of church custom, the authentic eaplanations of the na- — 
ture of the Lord’s Supper, and the general connection of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Else in this case, as well as the opposite, he will 
In the first place, as to what concerns the usage of the — 
Church, this must be considered, because the question relates 


to a permanent ordinance. If an expositor would interpret 


the narrations of Matthew and Mark merely grammatically, it 
might be inferred, that Christ had merely wished to take leave 
of his disciples, by an action symbolical of his death, and had 
not thought of a repetition of this supper. But the usage of 
the primitive church, which we must regard, as being founded 
by the Apostles, who were the authentic interpreters of our 
Lord’s meaning, shews just the contrary. And since the ac- 
counts of Luke and Paul contain the most decided command 


for the repetition of the supper in the words of the ordinance, 


itis clear that Matthew and Mark must have regarded it as 


the church usage well known already to their readers. 
In the second place, as to the authentic explanations of the 
nature of the ordinance, we may refer especially to 1 Cor. 10, 
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46-22 and to 11, 23-29, and in one respect to John 6. Ip 
these passages a decidedly spiritual character is ascribed to the 
‘supper, an examination is necessary before partaking, and eith- 
er a blessing or curse is attached to it. On this account, the 
view of Zuinglius that the supper is merely a commemorative 
meal, is excluded, because according to this there is no specific 
-character to the supper. 

Finally, as to the decision of the question, what peculiar 
sanctity lies in the elements at the Holy Supper, a reference is 
necessary to the connection, in which this doctrine stands with 
the whole c.mpass of Gospel doctrine, according to the princi- 
ple of interpretation by the analogy of faith. In regard to 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, the biblical doctrine of the 
connection of flesh and spirit, and of the glorification of body 
‘is peculiarly important. Wherever the biblical doctrine of 
the resurrection and the spiritual body, which the faithful have 
in it, is denied, and wherever spirit and body are separated by 
a rigid Dualism, without any approximation being made, there 
must the peculiar characteristic of the supper be explained 
away intoa general spiritual operation, which is equally real- 
ised in prayer. Thus the Catholic doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion appears erroneous, according to the analogy of faith, since, 
—as the Word, which became flesh, did not change the flesh into 
itself or itself into the flesh, but, as in the case of the glorifi- 
cation of the body of Christ, both the human and Divine are 
firmly in it, so also is it in regard to the Lord’s Supper, Ac- 
cording to what has been said, I hold Luther’s opinion of the 
Holy Dapper, ds that, which entirely coincides in all essential 
points with the usage of the choreh, as well as with the au- 
thentic explanations of the original words of the ordinance, 
and with the connection of Christian doctrine, 

According to ny conviction, the Scripture teaches, that in 
the Lord’s supper, the Savior, who sits with his glorified hu- 
manity at the right hand of God, communicates to the faithful 
even his glorified corporeal nature — that corporeal nature, 
_which cannot be-separated from his spiritual and divine being 
-— which, as Ignateus says, is a medicine of immortal efficacy, 
a germ of new life for the wakening ‘body of the faithful be- 
liever. My opinion, however, differs from Luther’s in the first 
place, because I do not conceive it implied in the idea of. the 
Lord’s supper, that ai/, who pattake of it, receive the ‘body of 
their Lord. Although the body may be partaken, it is still not 
to be taken with the mouth, since it ‘is a spiritual ‘body.— 
Where therefore, the organs of the spiritual body are wanting, 
ithe mouth of faith, wherever, above all, no new spiritual mag 
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has been born. by baptism, who is to be spiritually nurtured, 
there the body of the Lord cannot be enjoyed. I differ from 
Luther, secondly, in thinking that not the whole Christ, he who 
was slain on the cross, is enjoyed in the supper, but an ztnflu- 
ence from him, and from the glorified body of the Savior. As 
long as the Lord was upon earth, his body was being glorified, — 
but the process was not completed. It still lay under the pos- 
sibility of death; but after the resurrection, the impossibility — 
of deathensued. The opinion, that the whole Christ is present 
in the supper leads to the doctrine of the Omnipresence of the 
body of Christ, and of the right hand of God, which in the 
manner, in which Luther’s represents it, is not biblical. The 
truth in this idea is only this — that our Lord, after the union 
of the human with the Divine, works every where with his 
humanity. As the sun above sends forth his beams all around, 
so the Savior breathes forth a vivifying influence from himself, 
which, alike human and divine, has power to glorify men in 
spirit, body and soul, and which is taken in, wherever the or- 
gans for itare ready. Every operation of Christ has the pow- 
er to pees him wholly in the heart, as the spark can pro- 
duce the flame, from which itself arose. As according to this, 
the divine and human nature in the person of the Savior are 
not confounded, although inseparably united, so in the Lord’s 
supper, the power of Christ is joined with the bread and wine, 


“ out one’s taking away or even changing the nature of the 
other. * | | 


Thus the Lord’s supper was instituted by our Lord, as a 
symbol of his death on the Cross, and the means of communi- 
cating to the faithful believer that immortal life, which Christ’s 
mission and peculiarly his death established. It communicates 
to the believer Christ’s own life — it forms within him the Sa- 
vior’s glorified body — that body which was fully glorified by 
the resurrection — the immortal germ of which ever existed in 
his mortal body, as in the regenerate soul, the new man exists, — 
although enveloped in the old. | 

The object of this representation of the death of Christ, for 
the sins of the world in the form of the sacred supper, can 
have a signification only as long, as our Lord is separate from 
hischurch. Upon his return in glory, the feast must be framed 
anew and differently, The conclusion of our Lord’s address, 


* We omit the author’s application of the principle, thus maintained, to the par- 


ticulars of the Gospel account, and to the declarations of Paul in the first of o- 
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according to Matthew and Mark, signifies this, wherein he de- 


clares, “that he will not drink henceforth of the fruit of the — 


vine, until he drink it new with you in my Father’s kingdom.” 
From these words, it may be supposed to follow, that the Lord 
himself partook of the sacramental supper. But the words 
‘my body,’ ‘ my blood,’ oppose this view very strongly. The 
most simple thought is, that the expression, ‘drink again of 
the fruit of the vine,’ refers to the earlier partaking of the 
wine-cups, of which our Lord drank. Luke, 22, 16 particu- 
larly refers to this, where the Paschal lamb is spoken of.— 
Here it is plain, that the remark is made, not of the bread in 
the supper, but of the Passover, so that the sense is this, “ in 
the kingdom of God, I will again celebrate the Passover with 
you.” In regard to this idea, the custom has been according 
to the prevailing idealism, ashamed of the resurrection and 
glorification of the Flesh, to recognise merely a general ex- 
pression of joy: “ There will we enjoy one another, more in- 
timately and spiritually than here.” They, who adopt this 
signification, should, however, be frank enough to acknowl- 
edge, that the expressions selected must be very liable to be 
mistaken. LEspecially for those, who, as is said of the disci- 
ples, held low materialist ideas of the Messiah. They abide 
more by the grammatical truth, who think, that the Jewish 
idea of a feast shines forth, which is to take place in the Mes- 


siah’s kingdom, where even the physical world is to be glorified. — 


But it is more conformable to Scripture doctrine to say, that 
that this idea of the supper of the Lamb, (feast of the mar- 
riage of the Lamb. Revelation 19, 9,) has its inner truth. 
Every fear on the ground of materialism is set aside sufficiently 
by the consideration, that in the world of glory, every thing 


is glorified, and accordingly the idea of a social feast with the 


Lord, in the world of resurrection, will also be regarded as 

lorified. ‘So regarded, this thought closes the supper most 
com For in these last words, the Lord, passing over the 
time of the gradual developement of the kingdom of God 
through severe struggles, which grows up likea grain of mustard 
seed, until it fill the world — reaching over this time, the Lord 
transports himself with his own into that perfect harmony of 


existence, in which the outward creation seems to respond to 


the inner spirit, and Paradise is restored. In this prospect 
then, there is the best consolation for Jesus and his disciples at 
the coming hours of sorrow. * 


*Section second containing the ‘“‘ Agony of Jesus in Gethsemane and his Cap- 


tivity,” in our next. 
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“Ant. 2.-THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 


And is the harmony of Heaven gone! 
Hath it all died away, ere humam ears 
- Caught the faint closing hymn, far off, and lone,— 
The music of the spheres! | 


I, Have the stars hush’d that glorious song of old, 
j When the Night shrunk to the far Occident, 
f And Morning gush'd in streaks of burning gold 
Up the grey firmament? | 


: Yon orbs that watch so fixedly ahove, 
r : Yon planets claiming with our own their birth, 
Are they all mute as through the abyss they move, 
Like our dim, silent Earth? | 


coe a And hath the sky, the deep, mysterious sky, 

ok No voices from amid yon circling throng—_ 

: Are there no thundering echoes where the high 
Procession rolls along? | | 


Hath heaven rare changing teints, and doth it glow — 
Full of high eloquence and poetry, 

And all that makes the love of Beauty grow, 
And yet no harmony ! 


No music there, where music’s font hath been— 
No sweet sounds, swelling dreamily and long, 

When Night and silence listen to drink in | 
The choral stream of song? 


Ts it a fable all.of early time | 
That the young stars as they leapt by our Earth, 
Rang sweet and loud a deep and voice-like chime 
Ere the first soul had birth? 3 


And was the sage’s thought a fiction too, 
_ That the crystalline spheres that clos’d us round, 
Murmur’d from all their moving arches blue 
A never ceasing sound 


Too fine and too sublime for mortal ears. 
In our dull orb.of clay—and this is why 

We never hear the music of the spheres 
Come pealing through the.sky? * 


ae. eR *Nots. -It »was the notion of Pythagoras, I think, that the heavens were composed of a 
ee | series of -chrystal spheres transparent and enclosed one within another, and that these mov- 
i Bb & ing against each other produced the most divine harmony conceivable but that the reason it 
: -was not heard by mortals, was that it was too loud and sublime to be -heard, and the-crifice 
-of our ear too smallto take cognizance of it. 
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Were there no revelations from the deep 
Uubroken stillness of yon glittering host 

Murmuring on old Tradition’s infant sleep 
Like voice of heavenly ghost! _ 


Did they not came to them who talk'd with god, 
_ In the cool hush of morning and of eve— 
Who fell in Eden—felt the chastener’s rod, 

And wandered forth to grievet 


Did they not fall in Choral Symphony 
On the rapt wonder of the Nomad swain, 
As stretch’d beside his flock he rais’d his cye 
At midnight from the plain? 


Did all the wise and holy men of old 
Watch, by yon burning stars in vain, to claun 
That wisdom which to eye nor ear was told, 
‘Lill Christ the Teacher, came! 


If, O ye orbs, ye never yet have spoke 

In language audible—still let me feel 
Your silent concord, o’er my heart unbroken, 
~ In holy influence steal! 


And let me trace in all things beautiful 
A natural harmony, that soothes—upraises ; 
So it may wake a soul too mute and dull, 
To everlasting praises ! CP. C. 


Arr. 3.—THE BIBLE, ITS OWN REFUTATION. 
BY CHARLES G. OLMSTEAD. — LOUISVILLE, 1936. 


This is one of those books which men will continue writing 
until the prevailing systems of Christianity become more ra- 
tional. No doubt such books may work some present evil; 
still, on the whole we think it best that they should be written. 
They may do harm to young persons, who have had no person- 
al experience of the power of Christianity, and in whose heart 
passion is struggling with feeble conviction of duty. They may 
help to confirm the notion in the young man’s mind that all 
the religious truths taught in his childhood are superstition and 
folly, and that it is spirited and daring to despise and trample 
upon them, But still when we remember that like dangers 


| 
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exist every where, that the most important truths may be per- 
verted, and the soundest maxims twisted into the service of 
error and evil—when we reflect that it is a part of our proba- 
tion in this world to come in contact with specious falsehoods 
and enticing sophistry—when we consider that except error 
be openly expressed, truth cannot meet it and overcome it— 
finally, when we perceive that he who fears an infidel book, to 
be consisient must, must put a stop to all discussion and all 
enquiry, it becomes evident that where infidel opinions 
exist, it is well that they should be published and temperately 
discussed in the face of all mankind. | 
That man’s faith in Christianity is very slender, who fears 
the result of such discussion. His can be no personal con- 
viction but mere hearsay belief, “ flesh and blood have reveal- 
ed it to him,” and not the deep experience of his qwn spirit. 
Even such an one, however, might take courage, by a slight 
survey of the past history of infidelity. Has not Christianity 
repelled attacks as much more powerful, than the assaults of 
modern infidelity, as the battery of a three-decker is more 
formidable than a boy’s aint In its infancy, like the lit- 
tle Hercules strangling the serpent, did it not win its way 
against the whole power of the Roman Empire on the one > 
hand, and the whole energy of Grecian philosophy and learn- 
ing on the other? “ The victory which Porphyry and Diocle- 
tian failed to gain, is not to all appearance, reserved for any 
who have in this age directed their attacks against the last 
restraint of the powerful, and the last hope of the wretched.” 
And then in modern times, was not all the wit, learning and 
hilosophy of France banded in a crusade against Religion? 
hat did they effect? The masterly logic of Hume, the deep 
penetration of Lessing, the erudition of Gibbon, the splendid 
wit and brilliancy of Voltaire, the deep pathos of Rousseau, 
the talent of Helvetius, Diderot, and the rest of the innumera- 
ble host of philosophers and litterateurs who went in solid 
columns against Christianitv—what did they all accomplish? 
In Germany, England and France, Christianity now rests on a 
deeper basis of conviction, than it ever did before. The lead- 
ing minds in all those countries are now, with hardly a single 
exception, believers in Jesus Christ. How absurd then to dread 
the result of infidel discussion. cele. | 
Those only are shocked and terrified by infidel arguments, 
who are unable to distinguish between the spirit and letter of 
their religion. All infidels and many Christians fall into the 
mistake of confounding the citadel of Christianity with its — 
outworks and unimportant defences. It is natural enough for 
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an enemy on the outside to make this blunder. They attack 
the miracles of the Old and New Testament, the character of 
the Patriarchs, the little inconsistencies and apparent contra- 
_ dictions of the gospels, and the absurd tenet and evil practices 
of modern Christians, and think that they have overthrown 
Christianity. They have not reached it. Christianity is each 
man’s personal experience of the quickening and sanctifying 
power of Christian truth. Do they expect to argue a man 
out of this experience, by showing him seeming absurdities in 
~ the Old Testament or apparent inconsistencies in the New !— 
‘Suppose the whale did not swallow Jonah, does that prove that 
I had not been converted and made a new man by the power 
of Christian truth? Suppose there are differences in the ac- 
count of Christ’s resurrection, does it necessarily follow, that 
his religion has not been to me a source of peace, strength and 
— joy? While its sublime theology approves itself to the reason, 
while its majestic beauty persuades the heart, while the lapse 
of ages only developes new adaptations to the nature of man 
—so long will it stand, with its whole vast fabric firmly sup- 
_ ported against the attacks of every foe. Taking this view it 
is pleasing to observe the assaults of such writers as the author 
of the work before us. Wemay say with Wordsworth, alter- 
ing a single word, ah 


‘“‘This huge castle, standing here sublime, 

‘*T love to see the look with which it braves, 

‘Cased in the unchanging armour of old time, 

‘- The lightnings, the fierce winds, and trampling waves.” 


- Our author, as is usual with infidel writers, falls into the 
mistake of confounding Christianity with a belief of the facts 
of the Bible. That it isa mistake is evident, since a man may 
be a Christian and not be able to read the Bible. The only 
fact which he need know, is that of Christ’s existence as the 
~ author and finisher of the faith, in which his heart rejoices.— 
The Christian church for some centuries did not possess the 
Christian scriptures in a volume, and there were bishops who 
had never read the gospels. All this shows that Christianity 
is something to be realised in the heart and life, not studied in 
a book. The Bible will always be dear to Christians as the 
authentic record of the origin of their religion and the anchor 
by which the church has been held firm to its central truths, 
amid the shifting currents and winds of error and corruption. 
But this love for the Bible, and this important influence, deriv- 
ed from it, is itself based upon love for Christ and Christianity, 
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as the recognised source of one’s own redemption and salva-_ 
tion. | 
It is evident therefore that one, who has not experienced any 
thing of the power of Christianity, will come to the study of 
the Bible very differently from a Christian. The infidel looks 
at it from without, the Christian from within. Like the paint- 
ed windows of some old Cathedral, looked at from without, all 
is dingy and obscure. But enter, and all is harmony and 
beauty, and the indefinite shapes change into the figures of 
saints and warriors of fair proportions and gorgeous colors. 
For our own part, so far from wondering that such books as 
the one before us should have been written, we cannot well 
imagine how a man, with the views upon natural religion, 


which the author professes, could by any possibility have | 


written or thought otherwise. Lle is one of that class who — 
does not recognise a religious nature in man. Feeling in him- 
salf no need of religion, never having had his own religious 
sentiments touched or awakened, he regards all religious sen- 
timent as an unnatural excresence upon human nature, and 
its constant manifestation and influence in the history of our 
race, he considers the result of some peculiar disease, some 
world-endemic, which, as often as it is cured by philosophy, 
breaks out again anew with singular pertinacity. He thinks 
man can do without any religion better than with it. I quote . 


his own words on page 242: . | 
“ We are asked what we will substitute for the religion of 

“the Bible? I answer, nothing. Ihave no substitute to pro- — 
“pose. The question presumes that man must necessnrily 
“have some religion. This principle, if carried out, would 
“ prove that all the religion that ever existed, must have received 
“the approbation of God, and therefore, have been true. I 
“am fully persuaded, and have endeavored to prove, that we 
“would be happier without any religion.” | 

_ Now I do not see how a man with these sentiments could 


believe in the facts of Christianity. ‘ He who cometh to God 


must believe that He is, and that He is the rewarder of those 


who diligently seek him.” This is philosophically true, as may 
be easily made to appear. a ub 
Suppose the author of this book and myself were walkin 
together through the streets of Louisville, and see a crow 
collected about a door. Inquiring into the 1eason of it, we 
are told that a juggler within is about to restore a dead man 


_ to life. We pay our 25 cents and enter, and as far as we are 


able to judge by the strictest scrutiny, the wonder is perform- 
ed. The dead man seems to rise and walk. Do we believe 
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now that the fact has really been done as professed. No.— 
We rather consider it a trick, a very ingenious specimen of 
human ingenuity. Why? Because we both think it vastly 
more probable that our senses should have been deceived, than 
that a man should attain to such extraordinary power. 
Suppose, however, that instead of being a juggler, the man 
should profess himself a prophet of God, and to do the won- 
der through the power of God. I should now scrutinize the 
case more diligently. I would ask, Who is the man? What 
is his character? What his object? Is it worthy the inter- 
position of the mast High? Does it correspond with what 
we know of Him from other sources? The answer to these 
questions would determine whether my scepticism should turn 
into faith or infidelity. But to my companion, the case would 
_ not be altered. Having no previous faith in God as the re- 
warder of those who diligently seek Him, he could not imagine 
an occasion or motive for such a manifestation of Divine pow- 
er. He would remain infidel as before. | 
_ Shift the scene to Palestine, and the time to the period 
3 ‘over its acres walked those blessed feet 
“ Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed 
“ For our advantage, to the bitter cross.” 


_ Let us be standing among a crowd of Jews, by a closed vault. 
A weeping group surround us. In the midst stands a figure 
with a countenance full of solemn emotion. He tells them to 
take away the stone from the vault, and calls aloud, “ Lazarus, 
come forth!” Immediately a figure banded in white swathes 
of linen appears staggering forth from the dark mouth of the 
cave. Now what shall we think of this? If I know the 
character of him, who works this deed, to be a wonderful com- 
bination of all traits of goodness, if I listen to his words and 
find in them a depth and wealth of spiritual meaning, adapted 
to quicken and rouse my soul, if he tells me that he came from 
God to bring man into communion with him, and redeem him 
from sin and woe, and if I find his words and character are 
fulfilling that mission on my own mind and heart; then I re- 
joice to believe that God hath sealed him with this mighty pow- 
er over the material world, by which to stamp his influence 
deep in the hearts of men, I see a fit purpose, a truly divine 
object, harmonizing with all I know and believe of the Al- 
mighty» and I have no difficulty in receiving the fact as real. 
ut what shall my companion do? He does not believe 
that man needs religion, he — we should be happier with~ 
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out God than with God in,this world,,how then can he sup- — 
pose a miracle worked to,introduce it? He will still suppose. 
it an ocular deception, a juggier’s trick, and apply all his inge- — 
nuity to explain it away, and as it is always easy for an inge- 
nious man to invent a plausible, theory, he would have little 
difficulty in doing this. We are told it was so with some 
Jews, who were present at the sepuichre, and yet disbelieved, 
and went their ways and told it to the Pharisees. 

In this way Christ’s miracles were.in his day, and are now, 
a test of the previous state of men’s hearts and spirits. Those 
who live in a realizing. sense of God’s presence, and value the 
soul as it ought to be valued, find a ‘sufficient purpose for a re- 
velation, and believing it, are lifted into a higher region of 
thought and feeling. Those on the other hand, who by their 
own fault, or otherwise have the religious faculty yet dormant 
within them, cannot believe, with any consistency, in Christ or 
his works. They must believe either as the Pharisees did, that 
these things were done by magic and witchcraft, or with the 
Saducees, that they were effected by cunning and deception. 
Modern infidelity is of the latter sort, and therefore it must — 
produce books like the one before us, the object of which is to 
find objections, inconsistencies, and absurdities in the letter of 


Scripture. | 


In thus explaining the origin of the work, I have no inten- 
tion of judging the author’s character. He himself tells us 
that he has no religion, and thinks men would be happier with- 
outany. From this admission I deduce naturally his unbelief 
in Christianity. But whether this irreligion and its consequent _ 
unbelief is criminal or not, can only be decided by the Omnis- 
cient Judge. This I see, that the torpidity of our religious 
nature is often criminal and often not so. Where God in his 
Providence and by his truth, has acted on the soul to draw it 
to himself, there is guilt in irreligion — but where such influ- 
ences have not been sent, as may be the case even in a Chris- 
tian land, there is none. Without the law there is no sin. It 
is therefore wrong in us to condemn infidels, for we can never 
tell how far their infidelity is blameworthy or not. “Who > 
art thou that: judgest another’s ‘man servant. To his own © 
Master he standeth or falleth.”. And when, as in the work 
before us, we see traces of sincerity and an honest love of truth, 
there is reason to-hope that the author will yet be brought to 
see that he is a religious being, and needs a God and a Savior. | 

As to the/book too, indiscriminate censure would be folly. 
There is great ingenuity and acuteness displayed in it. This _ 
we mighziexpect.. The Christian reads the Bible ‘with his~ 
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_ heart as well as his mind, though it ought to be read so always, 
he yet often fails completely to understand it from this cause. 
- The infidel reads it only with his understanding, and is always 
actively engaged in scrutinizing its details. He may often 
make discoveries, and teach us much as to the letter of Sorip- 
ture, for the very reason that he gives his mind to that alone. 
_ In this way much use may be made of infidel works. Our - 
author says on p, 37 —“I fear the writing of this work will — 
be a thankless business.” We should think so too, did we sup- 
pose it would do any real harm to Christianity. Men do not 
usually thank those who bereave them of their dearest friends 
or snatch from them their choicest treasure. But having little 
apprehension on this point, we are glad to acknowledge our 
_ obligations to the author, for the acuteness with which he has — 
pointed out many apparent contradictions and difficulties in 
the Scripture, thus leading us to new discoveries, and a deeper 
insight into its essential harmony. 
_ Butitis time we turned to the book itself. Its title explains 
its purpose. The most of its contents may be clustered under 
the following heads : | | 

1. Objections to the Bible on account of inconsistencies and 
contradictions in the detail of facts. 

2, Objections to the moral character and conduct of Christ 

and his Apostles. 

3. Objections with respect to Prophecy. 

4, Objections from the incredible nature of events record- 
ed. | | 
We have only space now to attend to the first of these 

classes of objections (which, however, is much the longest) 

and that ina general way. We shall not leave the book here, 

however, but examine as we have opportunity, the assertions 

and logic of the remaining: portions, in subsequent numbers. 

1. Objections to the. Bible on account of alleged inconststen- 
cies and contradictions in the detail of facts. 

Differences with respect to the circumstances of a fact, do 
not make void the fact itself. If two men assert that they 
saw a meteor in the Heavens, on a particular night, but one 
fixes the time at 10, and the other at half past 10, they agree - 
- in the fact but differ in the circumstances. It would be idle to 
argue from this inconsistency, that no meteor was seen at all. 
Yet this is exactly the kind of argument used throughout the 
work before us. It is the staple argument of the book. 

In all matters of history, especially on occasions when the 
feelings are much excited, we should expect to find witnesses 
contradicting themselves in the details. They always do so if 


‘ 
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_ they are honest writers, and are independent of -each other.— 


If they do not differ, we infer collusion. | 
I happen to have before me two lives of Napoleon, one by 
Walter Scott, the other by Bourienne. I have opened, with- 


_out any particular notice, at the battle of Marengo. This is 
one of the greatest events in the life of Napoleon — it decided 


his destiny — it is only a few years since it occurred — yet |] 
find palpable contradictions in the different narratives. First, 
as to what gained the victory for the French — one author as- 
cribes it to Desaix, the other to Killerman. Bourienne states 
that Desaix’s division was cut in pieces; * the Austrian column 
which had just crushed Desaix’s division.” Scott on the other — 
hand says, that “ the fate of Buonaparte was determined, by. 
the arrival of Desaix at the moment he did,” — while again 
the Duke of Ravigo, who was Desaix’s ai-de-camp, says “ The 
fate of the battle was decided by Killerman’s charge,” —and 
Napoleon, writing at St. Helena, attributes it again to Desaix. 
Again, we have in both works the conversation between Napo- 
leon and Desaix, when they met in the midst of the field.— 
They flatly contradict each other. According to Scott, De- 
saix says, “* The battle is lost — I suppose [ can do no more for 
you than secure your retreat.” But according to Bourienne, 
who says he had the account from Napoleon himself, on the 
evening of the battle, Desaix said, “ The battle is completely 
lost, but it is only 2 o’clock, there is still time enough to gain 
another.” Again, it is disputed whether Killerman’s charge — 
was his own thought or Napoleon’s. Bourienne says the first, 
“It cannot be denied that it was the instantaneous inspiration of 
Killerman, which changed the defeat into a victory, and gained 
the battle of Marengo.” While on the other hand, Rovigo 
declares he himself carried to him the order from Napoleon. 
Now suppose | should say —“ These writers contradict one 
another so much about this battle, that I don’t believe any bat- 


_ tle-was fought at all. One attributes the victory to one gen- — 


eral, another to a different one; every man of intelligence 
therefore must see that the victory could not have been gained 
by either, The conversation between Desaix and Napoleon, 
is so differently reported, that it is plain enough they had no 
conversation atall. And since the credit of a charge of cavalry 
of such great importance is attributed now to one man and 
now to another, all sound reasoning compels us to the belief 
that there was no charge of cavalry.” | 

Would not every one say— You argue irrationally my 
friend. in the hurry and confusion of a great battle, it is nat- 


ural that mistakes should be made. Far from denying that 
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there was a battle, and that the French won it, you should be- 
lieve it, since all the writers agree as to these points. So too 
they all tell of a conversation between the two generals, though 
they differ as to the things said — believe then that there. was - 
aconversation, Allagree too that Killerman and Desaix both 
_ made a charge; therefore you have no right to doubt this point, 
though you may give the most credit to one or the other, as 
you see cause. | 


Now apply this principle to the objections against the Bible 
in the work before us. The author argues in this way. The 
Iivangelists all agree in declaring that Christ arose ae the | 
dead, but I find them differing as to the circumstances. They 
differ as to the number of women who went to the tomb and 
saw him, hence I infer that no women saw him. They differ 
as to the object they had in going to the sepulchre, hence I con- 
clude that they did not go to the sepulchre. They differ as to 
where they saw the angel, hence I argue that they saw noth- 
ing. They differ as to whom the women told. It is clear 
then that they told nebody. They differ as to where Jesus 
_ showed himself and ascended into Heaven. It is perfectly 

evident then, that he showed himself to no one, and did not 
ascend into Heaven. In fine, all these contradictory accounts 
of the resurrection show conclusively, that there was no re- 
surrection, and that the whole story is a fable. 

May we not answer, as in the previous case? This isa has- 
ty conclusion, sir. In the confusion of mind, arising from such 
wonderful events, it is natural that mistakes should be made. 
But so far from denying the resurrection of Christ, and his be- 
ing seen by his friends, and ascending into Heaven, you should 
admit these points, since all the witnesses agree in regard to 

them. As to the points about which they differ, you may 
make up your judgment, but where they all agree, admit their 
testimony. 
This argument goes on the supposition, that the discrepan- 

cies are as great as stated. But an examination and compari- 
son of them, will show that in most.cases, they are but ap- 
parent differences, which vanish before a searching criticism. 
Some differences do, however, unquestionably remain, and if 

we suppose the Evangelists to be sicoculotels inspired, as to 
the words they should use, this would be a formidable difficul- 
ty. But there is no reason in Scripture or elsewhere, for be- 
lieving this. Their inspiration was the spirit of God in their 
hearts, which quickened their perceptions and strengthened 
their faculties, just as’a deep and vital interest in a subject al- 
ways does. If aman gives yen, an account of the sickness 
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and death of a beloved wife, though it happened years before, 
he will probably be very accurate and minute in all the impor- 
tant particulars of the matter. You cannot doubt that his 


history is substantially correct, thongh his is 


the deep interest he felt in the whole affair. ve sharpened 
his faculties, love strengthened his memory. Just so the vital 
love of Christ, wrought in the Apostles hearts by the spirit of 


God, is a sufficient warrant for the correctness of their state- 


ments in the main, while it opposes no bar to the commission 


_of unimportant errors. 


We will here close our present notice of this book, with the | 
rayer that by a proper treatment of Infidels, by meeting them 
in a candid and Christian spirit, we may always be enabled to 
render their attacks on religion, not only harmless, but also 
beneficial. “ Defendetur religio,” says Lactantius, “ non occi- 
dendo, sed moriendo,” and the principle will always hold good. 
It is not by the abuse of Infidels, that we shall convert the world 
to righteousness. It is not dédymatising or calling names or 
refusing to admit the strength of their arguments, that we 
shall best maintain the truth. But by a careful consideration, 
even of their careless assertions, by a candid admission of their 
solid arguments, by a respectful treatment of their persons as 
fellow men and children of God, by trusting more to the power 
of God’s truth and Providence, than our own logic to convert 
them, — so may we be enaoled, if indeed religion be a realit 
and Christianity a gospel of truth, to overpower, at last, al 
opposition, by the mild influences of Reason, Forbearance and 


Love. EDITOR. 


ART. 4. SONNET.—Tuoventrs. 


Vast are the thoughts, ms vague, that sometimes come 
_ Flashing upon the confines of my mind, ae. 
E’en as the lightning in yon twilight dome, | 
‘Sudden and glorious : — but who may find 
Whither it goeth! So come gleams of thought 
To the dim regions of the brain — and so 
Vanish, as they were feverish dreams — of nought. 
Why cannot I detain them — must they go? 
Is there no sorcery by which to stay 
Their flight? No potent magic to recall 
The fugitives, ere wholly pass’d away 1 
No! Like some slow retiring g!.ost. they all 
In their dim beauty steal away, and seem ae 5 | 
But like the fading memories of some broken dream!‘ €. P. 
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Art. 4.— DISCOVERY IN THE MISSISSIPPI VAL- 


HENNEPIN. 


The next European, after Marquette and Toliette, who visited 
the Mississippi from the north, was Hennepin, a Fleming by 
birth, and a Franciscan priest by profession. He was passion- 
ately fond of travelling from childhood, and he nourished this 
passion ny reading all books of voyages which fell into his 
hands. Especially did he read the travels of those of his own 
order — an order which had been peenliarly prominent in fur- 
nishing Missionaries — and their works, as he says, not only 
increased his fondness for visiting foreign lands, but gave him 
a passion for carrying the Gospel to the heathen. He was a 
man of an imaginative and romantic mind, born to be a tra- 
veller, but unhappily so anxious to publish an entertaining 
volume to the world, that in writing the history of his jour- 
neys, he scrupled not to call in the aid of fancy, when facts 
would not have been sufficiently interesting. When he speaks 
of the adventures of others, he may be relied on; but he was 
so anxious for his own fame, that when he speaks of his own 
adventures, one can only rely on the fact, that he will affirm 
that he has seen whatever he wishes to have seen. 

He embarked for America with Francis de Laval, after- 
wards Bishop of Quebec. Before his swelling imagination, 
the opening prospect of the ocean, was the uncurtaining of a 
new world. On the ever restless seas, brooded inysterious ter- 
rors. He witnessed with astonishment, fights between the 
sword-fish and whale, and the quantities of fish taken on New 
Foundland. But at length escaping storm and surge and the 
vague fears of the sea, he arrived at Quebec. To harden him- 
self for missionary enterprizes, he at first went on short mis- 
sionary excursions, of 20 or 30 leagues, round about Quebec. 
His first regular mission was among the Iroquois. He spent 
two years and a half at Catarokony, or Frontenac, situated 
on the north side of the mouth of Lake Ontario. Here 
he finished the mission house, made the tour of the five 
_ cantons of ‘the Iroquois with a single soldier in winter, preach- 
_ ed the Gospel to them, and with tue aid of Father Luke Buis- 
set, translated the Apostle’s creed, Lord’s prayer and ordinary 
}itany into Iroquois, and taught them to the Indian children. 
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He laments, however, that all their instructions were of no 
avail. The savages listened to the missionaries, because their 
teachings were accompanied with presents. The Indian’s 
faith lasted no longer than it was accompanied with food and 
presents from the white men. In their summer hunting expe- 
ditions, says Hennepin, they forgot all that they had learned 
in the winter. 

Having spent about three years in this region, (where he 
had learnt trom the Indians, that there was an easy passage 
through the country of the Iroquois, by the Hohio, into t 
sea at Florida,) he returned toQuebec. He was to accompany ~ 
La Salle on his Western expedition, and entered into the Rec- 
collet’s. convent of St. Mary, to prepare and sanctify himself 
for his great work. Having received the Bishop’s blessing, 
and provided himself with a portable chapel, one blanket and 
a mat of rushes— which constituted all his baggage — he 


’ started up the St. Lawrence. At Montreal his two boatmen 


were seduced away, and he was obliged to procure two others. 
On November 18, 1678, he sailed in a Brigantine of ten tons 
from Frontenac, and on the 16th of January, 1779, entered 
the river Niagara. On January 11th, mass was performed by 
him, the first time it was ever celebrated in that country.— | 
Touching and solemn must have been the worship paid by 
these few feeble men, in these frozen aud savage regions, in 
the heart of a continent. On the one side moaned the wintry 
surges of Lake Ontario, on the other, the winds stirred the 
shadows of the dark and endless forests ; and between the wil- 
a and the sea stood man in his weakness, and sought aid - 

God. 

Having got their Brigantine ashore out of the way of the 
ice, they built a vessel of sixty tons, called the Griffin, six 
miles above the falls, during the winter and spring of 1679.— 
Hennepin returned to Fort Frontenac to engage two priests 
to accompany him; and La Salle returned to finish his pre- 
parations, leaving M. de Tonti in command. Having com- 
pleted their preparations, La Salle and the monks returned, 
and going on ship board—in all 34 men—on August 7th, — 


1679, they set sail, W. S. W., with a a good wind, up Lake 


Erie. Of their voyage up the Lake, and their adventures un- 
til they arrive at Fort Creve Coeur, which La Salle established 
in Illinois, we shall not here speak, as the account belongs pro-_ 
perly to the narrative of La Salle’s expedition, of which Hen- 


-nepin was the principle chronicler. We cannot, however, 


pass over his account of the Falls of Niagara. In his first 
volume of travels, he says they are six hundred feet high, and 
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describes them as bringing down and killing fishes and wild 
beasts. It was suspected in France that his travels might 
contain some romance as well as truth, whereupon, in a pre- 
face to a second volume which he published, he is exceedingly 
indignant, and defending himself from the charge of an un- 
truth in this and other matters, he says, that instead of exag- 
gerating, he had understated the height of the cataract — that 
instead of its being only six hundred, it was more than seven 
hundred feet high, and in other respects far more wonderful 
than he had represented it to be. * | 

Various difhiculties, which will be spoken of in our accout of 
La Salle, prevented that able leader from proceeding on at that 
time to the Mississippi. He therefore left M. de. Tonti in 
command of Fort Creve Cveur in Illinois; sent Hennepin in a 
canoe with two men, to explore the Mississippi up from the 
mouth of Illinois river; while he himself, with three men, 
returned to Frontenac. 

February 29, 1680, Hennepin set sail down the Illinois river 
in a canoe, with two men, who were all the way troubleseme 
to him, and sometimes were upon the point of leaving him.— 
March 8th, he reached the Mississippi, (the Meschasipi — the 
great river) but were delayed here some days, by the coming 
| dew of the ice. Here he resolved, contrary to the command 

of La Salle, to descend instead of ascending the river. It is 
doubtful whether he did descend to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi or not. His journal contains nothing which might not 
have been drawn from Marquette’s journal or some other 
source, and it is generally believed that his account of descend- 
ing the river is false. But the ambition which the good Fran- 
ciscan had to be thought the discoverer of the course and 
mouth of that great river, was too much for his piety; and the 
only merit of his journey consists in what was pillaged from 
others, or was produced in his own imagination. His journal 
however is an interesting one. He describes the Mississippi, 
in some places as a league, and where narrowest, half a league 
wide. He is delighted with the cane-brakes that border on 
the river — with the richness of the vegetation, and the varie- 


* Hennepin’s statement as to the height of the fulls, however exaggerated, is 
modest compared with that of Baron la Hontan, the fictitious name under which 
the monk Guedeville published his travels. He visited Niagara in 16¢8, and says 
that the falls are seven or eight hundred feet high, and half a league broad —that 
towards the middle, there is an island that leans over as if ready to fall — that all 
the beasts which cross the river within a quarter of a league above the island, are 
drawn down by the rushing water — and that the water shoots so far over at the 
fall, that three men may walk underneath between the cataract and the precipice, 
without any difficulty, except that of being slightly sprinkled with water. 
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ty of wild animals seen. He frequently met with Indians, and 
stopped among the Akansas (Arkansas) both going and return- 
ing, and was treated with great kindness. On the 10th they 
killed a cow swimming the river; and lower down they saw 
crocodiles which at night they frightened with lighted match- 


[ es. They lived on Indian corn pounded and mixed with wa- 
| }) ter; except occasionally, when they dared to hunt, or met with 
game accidentally. | | 

| March 25th. He arrived at a point at which the Mississippi 
4 i divides itself into three channels, where he took the middle 

a channel, which was broad and deep. Here the water was 
cE brackish ; four leagues lower it was salt as the sea; and yet 
4 ) four leagues lower down he discovered the sea itself, and went 


ay ashore on the east side of the river. If Hennepin was actu- | 
per be ally the discoverer of the Mississippi, we can scarcely imagine 
ar { a condition in which one could be more cut off from humanity, 
tah than he was here in the midst of the swamps that encircle the 
S| Bulize. Before him opened a vast gulf, almost unknown to the 
este European navigator. Above him, the vast length of the Mis- 
"HEY sissippi and the Illinois, a continent of wilderness, and a hun- 

dred intervening hostile and savage tribes divided him from a 

weak fort, his only place of retreat at the north. With him 

were two men, half savages, their means of conveyance a birch. 

bark canoe, their supplies a little Indian corn. They left at 

the mouth of the river, where they landed, a letter signed by | 
himself and his two men— erected a cross twelve feet high— 
knelt — prayed—sung and embarked. April Ist, their re- 
turning voyage commenced. They hurried away, dreading 
not only danger from the savages, but fearing lest they should 
meet with Spaniards from New Mexico, and be carried off as 
prisoners or be put todeath. About the end of April they ar- 
rived at the mouth of the Illinois. According to Hennepin the 

‘mouth of the Mississippi lies between latitude 27° and 28°.— 
_ From the mouth of the Illinois to the sea, by the windings of 

the river, according to his calculation, it was three hundred 

and forty leagues, but only one hundred and fifty leagues in a 
ae direct line; while it was 800 leagues from the source of the 
Mississippi to the Mexican Gulf. 

4 Hennepin having disobeyed the orders of La Salle, dared 
ie. notto return to Creve Coeur without ascending the Mississippi. 
This he certainly did, and was the discoverer of St. Anthony’s 
Falls. He has given the distances and names of places with 
some care. We give the names as he gives them, that our 
readers may trace his course, and judge of his accuracy.— 
From the Illinois to the Wisconsin 100 leagues; to the Black 
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river 20 leagues; to the, lake of tears, (so called because the 
savages who seized them here debated whether to murder 
them) 30 leagues. From the river of wild bulls to the river 
of the Grave, connected by a portage with Lake Superior, 40 
leagues: and 10 leagues yet higher, he arrived at the fall of 
St. Anthony. Of these falls he was the discoverer. He de- 
scribes them at fifty or sixty feet high. Eight leagues above, 
is the mouth of the river Issati or St. Francis, which comes 
out at lake Issati. Here on April 12, they were made prison- 
ers by the Issati Indians. From this time he was carried as 
a prisoner among the Issati and Annadonessians, for some 
-months, in the region between the head waters of the Missis- 
sippi and Lake Superior. They were used savagely, they 
were robbed of their property and their lives threatened.— 
_ They travelled about in a country full of morasses, swamps and 

lakes. It is impossible, however, to trace their route upon any 
modern map. Ile says that the northern Indians have bark 
canoes; that the canoes of the southern Indians are made en- 
tirely of wood; hence on account of the superior lightness and 
swiftness of the ‘birch bark canoe, the Indians of the Upper 
Mississippi have greatly the advantage in war. After a vari- 
ety of wanderings with the Indians, compelled to row their 
canoes and subjected to every variety of hardship, he was set 
free. Returning to the Mississippi, he descended to the mouth 
of the Wisconsin, and ascending that river he crossed the usual 
portage, and entered by the Fog-river the bay of Puars, now 
Green bay, and wintered at Michillimacinac.* He left this place 
during easter week 1681. The water around the borders of 
the lake was still frozen, but he hurried on to Quebec. La 
Salle was absent, and Hennepin made no mention to any one 
of his having descending to the mouth of the Mississippi.— 
Hennepin having lived eleven years in America, returned to 
France and, in 1684, published his account of Louisiana. It 
was not until after this that he pretended to have discovered 
the course of the Mississippi below the Iilinois. His reason 
for not doing it, he says was the fear of disobliging La Salle, . 
who was anxious to have the honor of this discovery, and who 
did descend the Mississippi in 1682. When the latter found 
that Hennepin had discovered it two years before him, and con- 
trary to his orders, he never forgave him, but procured his ex- 
pulsion from France. Such is a brief abstract of father Hen- 
nepin’s account of his journeyings in.the Mississippi Valley. 

* This place is remarkable as being the one where Marquette began the first aeeded 


settlement, north-west of Fort Frontenac. This took place in 1671, Since then, it 
has ever been one of the principal seats of the fur trade in those regions. 
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Aur. 6.—ORIGINAL SIN. 


. [ [The Calvinistic doctrine of hereditary sin—sin, which the sin' 
hs ner does not bring upon himself, but for which he is to be eternally — 
7 damned — seems fast falling away even from its strong holds in the 
i bosom of Orthodoxy. Yet the advocates of the new school doc- 
i trine retain the words of the old fashioned Calvinism, and think, 
I) that because they can rationally believe that mankind are unwilling 
ri to do God’s will, they are warranted in saying, that they cannot do 
“A jt. It will take Doctor Beecher a long time to convince us or even 
eg his honest Presbyterian brethren, that the assertion of man’s mere 
ebb. unwillingness to do right, is the same thing as attributed to mankind 
Be in the Presbyterian Confession of I’aith, which insists upon an “ ori- 
if | ginal corruption, whereby they are utterly indisposed, disabled and 


4 made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil” 
arg We must all allow the general depravity pervading the world, and 
Lg ‘ 5: the many strong propensities which draw the soul away from what 
i it knows to be right. But why insist on an hereditary depravity — 
an original sin to account for this? Is there not as much reason for 
accounting for Adam’s transgression, on the ground of hereditary 
sin, as there is for accounting for the common sinfulness of man- 
kind on that supposition. | 2s | 
We said the doctrine of original sin is fast falling away, even 
from its strong holds. Still there is an attempt to preserve it in 
appearance among the Reformed Orthodox party, and a full adhe- 
rence to it among the ranks of the Old School Calvinists. The 
following remarks therefore, taken from the Unitarian Miscellany, © 
will not be out of place in your pages. | fo 3s 


We take this opportunity to offer, in few words, some 
objections to the doctrine of original sin, or hereditary de- 

“J. This doctrine is inconsistent with the moral attributes 
of the Deity, Whatever may be the original nature of man, 
and it is precisely such as God has given him, there can be no 
crime, no guilt,in possessing such a nature. Nor can there be 
crime in following the propensity of this nature, unless he has 

wer to counteract it. No case can be plainer than this. 

othing is more obvious, than that no one can justly be pun- 
ished for being in the condition in which he was created, and 
which he has not power to change. If there be such a thing 
as original sin, it cannot be punished without violating the 
| most imperious laws of justice. It does not remove the diffi- 
wie culty to say, God may justly do what he pleases with his own 
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_ work; for if any one can satisfy himself, that under any possi- 
ble circumstances, it is just to punish the innocent, he must 
certainly allow it to be oppressive and cruel, and this would 
be equally derogatory to the moral perfections of God. Be- 
sides, the justice of God can never be considered, except in 
connexion with his mercy, goodness, love. As al] these attri- 
butes are perfect, they can never act in opposition to one 
another, but must always harmonize. In a human tribunal, a 
judge may be just, and not merciful. This can never be true 
of God. His attributes are infinite. The demands of his 
mercy and goodness are as strong as those of his justice. One 
can never be exercised without the concurrence of the other. 
“©2,. The idea of punishment for original sin is founded on 
inadmissible principles. The true design of punishment is to 
amend or reform the offender. In human society, it may 
_ have the more enlarged purpose of deterring others from vice 
by fear of suffering, but even here no other object is contem- 
plated, than good to the individual, or the community. Pun- 
ishment inflicted for any other purpose is universally depreca- 
ted as the wantonness of a cruel and barbarous tyranny. Now 
if men are punished for having a wicked nature, this punish- 
ment can do nothing towards reforming them, or causin 
them to avoid the evils into which the same of their mora 
constitution compels them to fall. Such punishment is vindic- 
tive, and can only be inflicted to gratify a malignant temper. 
This is impossible with God; and therefore he never can pun- 
ish any of his creatures for a sinful nature, which he has made 
a necessary condition of their existence. 
_ “3, This doctrine destroys moral obligation. By what 
law of reason, or justice, is any one bound to perform an im- 
possibility? How is he accountable for actions, which he is 
obliged to commit? If he is “wholly inclined to all evil,” he 
has no power to do good, and is in no sense a free agent. If 
such be thé constitution of his nature, he can never be an- 
swerable for his conduct. He is a machine, which can move 
only as it is directed. The strongest motive to virtue and 
holiness is thus destroyed. The scriptures teach us, that we 
shall be judged according to our deeds. From this, we be- 
lieve we can do good if we will, and we strive to do it ac- 
cordingly. We feel this to be a duty and a virtue, and we 
are stimulated by the hope of a promised reward. But if, 
from our very nature, we “are utterly indisposed, disabled, 
and made opposite to all good,” there can be neither duty, 
virtue, nor reward connected with human action. We are 


- compelled to do evil. Motives Pp goodness are vain, for we 
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cannot be moved by them. There is no free agency, and 
consequently no accountability. es 
“4, If men be totally depraved, how does it happen, that 
they do good? No person is without some principles of good- 
ness. No bosom is so dark and malignant, as not sometimes 
to emit a ray of benevolence, sR sympathy, affection, 
kindness. No one has ever seen a human being, however 
wicked, who-has been incapable from infancy of having a 
= impression, or of doing a good deed. This is proved by 
y every person’s observation; and yet, if men are brought 
into the world with a total depravity of nature, it would be as. 
impossible for them ever afterwards, while they possessed 
that nature, to have a good feeling or do a good deed, as it 
it is for wicked man to be happy. This argument alone 
is in our opinion conclusive. Our observation, and the scrip- 
tures, force the truth upon us, that all men have the power of 


virtuous feeling and action; but if they were born perfectly 


depraved, it would be impossible for them under any circum- 


‘stances to show marks of a single particle of goodness, either 


in principle, disposition, or practice. Nothing could proceed 
from any human being, but the blackness of wickedness, and 
the bloody deeds of crime. | oe 
“5, What was the design of God in creating man?’ Was 
it not, that he may improve his powers, increase in excellence 
and grow up into a state of knowledge, of intellectual and 
fasent strength, which shall fit him for the occupations and 
happiness of another, and a more exalted state of existence? 
Every faculty he possesses indicates him to have been formed 
for improvement, both in his physical and moral nature. He 
can go on from one attainment to another in every thing. 
He can treasure up new stores of knowledge; sharpen his 
powers of perception, discrimination, and judgement; go forth 


into wider fields of speculation and thought; add new strength 


to his memory; refine his moral feelings; become more and 
more fervent in his piety; and more and more conformed to 
the law of his Maker. These are facts, which can only be 
accounted for on the supposition, that our moral nature is im- 
oon and that we may go on, “adding to faith virtue, 
nowledge, temperance, patience, godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness, charity,” and one degree of excellence to another, till 
we arrive at an indefinite extent. But a totally depraved na- 
ture can never be improved, nor, by any human exertions, 
changed for the better in the last possible degree. __ 
“6. The notion of imputed sin, or the sin of which one is 
guilty by reason of the conduct of another, is absurd. A sin, 
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which is not personal, is not sin at all. That men are now 


accountable for what Adam did six thousand years ago, is too 
idle a dream to amuse any serious or thinking mind. That 
their condition may be affected by the conduct of Adam, has 
nothing in it impossible or unreasonable. That it is so, is 
their misfortune, but not their guilt. They can be guilty of 
nothing, and consequently answerable for nothing, which has 
not proceeded from their own personal will and deed. It is, 
therefore, a solecism in language, as well as a violation of com- 
mon sense and scripture, to say, that “‘Adam’s corrupted nature 
was conveyed to his posterity” in any way, which should 
‘‘impute to them the guilt of Adam’s sin,” or make them for 
this reason alone worthy of punishment, or subject to the dis- 
pleasure of the Almighty. And furthermore, there is no evi- 
dence, that Adam was totally depraved; and there seems no 
occasion to talk about his transmitting a depravity, even if it 
were possible, which he cannot be proved ever to have pos- 
sessed. 

“7, Another argument, and one which we think should be 
decisive with every christian, is, that this doctrine is no where 
taught by our Savior. He not only never hints at any moral 


depravity or sin, which has descended to us from Adam, but 


inculcates principles directly opposed to this doctrine. He 
always speaks of sin as a personal transgression, and attributes 
it to the corrupt principles, which men have imbibed by wil- 
fully perverting their moral powers, — to a disinclination to 
check the passions, an undue love of worldly pleasure, an un- 
lawful indulgence of appetite, and to all the deficiencies and 


excesses, which it is in their power to remedy. And it is re- | 


markable, that the precepts of his religion are every where 
given as rules and correctives. You will find him invariably 
— men to turn from their sins, to forsake them, to re- 
pent. But how can men forsake a sin, which was born with 
them, and which is inherent in their nature? Or of what service 
ean rules be to beings, who are born with an irremediable 
moral incapacity to obey them? On particular occasions, our 


Savior would seem to enter as strong a protest against this — 


doctrine, as can well be expressed in words. He says, “ Suf- 
fer little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me; for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.” * Now according to the 
doctrine we are considering, if persons of any age are ina 


state of perfect moral corruption, they must be little children, 


because in these there has been no visible evidence of any spe- 


* Matt. xix. 14. 


| 
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cial influence of divine grace. And do you believe, that of 
such totally depraved beings is the kingdom of Heaven? Is 
it not evident, that Christ considered little children, before 
they had knowingly committed any sin, as pure, free from in- 
iquity, and already in a condition to enjoy the blessedness of 
5 thal Listen to what he says in another place. ‘“ Unless 
e be converted, and become as little children, ye cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” * Observe this passage with care. 
In being converted, you are not told here, that you are to have 
a new nature, one that you never before had ; but you are to 
be brought back to that, which you had in infancy. You are 
to repent of your sins, and forsake them; not the sins of Adam, 
but those, which you have contracted by contact with the 
world, by slighting the laws of God, and going heedlessly after 
the devices of men. Had you held fast your integrity, prac- 


- tised virtue, and followed, to the extent of your knowledge and 


capacity, only the counsels of the Lord, you would still have - 
retained the innocence and purity of little children, and been 
as fit subjects as they for the kingdom of Heaven. But now 
you are sinners, you must use such means as are pointed out 
to recover the purity you have lost, and to restore the inno- 
cence of unperverted nature. 

“8, If such a doctrine as the one in question make a part 


_ of christianity, one would expect not only to find it taught 


with great explicitness by Christ himself, but would look for 
it as a perpetual theme of the preaching of the Apostles.— 
Whoever consults either of these sources for this doctrine will | 
be disappointed. He will search in vain through the Acts of 
the Apostles, in which the record of their preaching, and sev- 
eral of their sermons, are contained. They preach a doctrine 
as opposite to this,as day to night. They say nothing of 
Adam’s transgression, as a cause of guilt to his posterity; 
they say nothing of total depravity; nothing of imputed sin. 
On the contrary, they uniformly charge the sins both of 
Jews and Gentiles upon themselves and exhort them to re- 

niance and good works, as the means of christian excel- 

nce, and the terms of salvation. | | 

“9. But an objection to this doctrine, which is of no 
trifling magnitude, is its immoral tendency. With what 
views can those persons look upon. God, who are convinced, 
that he has brought them into the world under his wrath and 
curse, liable to all the miseries of his life—and to the pains of 
hell forever,” + and has left them in a state of helplessness, 


* Matt. xviii. 3. t Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, 2. 19. 
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with a total inability to improve their moral condition? Is 
it possible for any gratitude, or love, or thankfulness, or re- 
verence to dwell in the heart where this conviction has gained 
a firm and settled hold? Is it in a human nature to love and — 
_ thank the being, who you believe has made you wretched, and 
_ left youso without remedy? Can you reverence a being, who 
you feel treats you with injustice and cruelty? Surely all 
_ this is impossible, and if you actually believe God to possess 
the character, which this doctrine makes him possess, and act 
from your belief, you cannot avoid being influenced more b 
a spirit of hatred, than of love toward him; more by the feel- 
ings of a convict condemned without cause and without mer- 
cy, than of an independent moral agent, who feels that he has 
an important part to act, and who enjoys the freedom of an 
intelligent, rational accountable being. | 

‘And what effect must this doctrine have, when allowed to 
exert its natural influence, on the conduct of men in life? 
Where can so good an apology be found for sin, as that it pro- 
ceeds from a corrupt nature, which cannot be changed! This 
is an argument, which the most wicked may use, nor can the 
advocate for original sin confute it. Every kind of iniquity 
may be cloaked under this pretence. _ If the sinner be a con- 
scientious believer in the doctrine of total depravity, he may 
without any compunction persevere in his sin, and for this 
very good reason, because God has given him a corrupt nature, 
and he is obliged to be wicked whether he will consent or not. 
There is no escaping these consequences. If we be told, that 
these consequences do not always appear in the conduct of 
men, as coming from these causes, we reply, it is no fault of 
their principles, not because they do not act uptothem. This 
often happens with other errors of opinion. They do so much 
violence to the good sense, the understanding, and the natural 
perceptions of right and wrong, that every one revolts at the 
thought of putting his own principles in practice. 

“But we have no faith in. principles, which have a licentious 
tendency; we do not believe any doctrine true, which does 
not encourage the best virtues of the heart and sincere piety 
to God; we do not believe any doctrine essential to a christian 
faith, which we cannot find in the scriptures; nor do we re- 
ceive, as a part of any kind of faith, a doctrine, which is at 
war with our understanding. For these reasons we think 
nothing more visionary and unscriptural, than the notions of 
imputed guilt, and original sin. We believe every one is ac- 
countable to God for his own guilt, and his own sins, and no 
others.” | 

| 


| 


ree Shelley and Pollok. 
Arr. 7.—SHELLEY AND POLLOK. 


Much asI do mourn and condemn many of Shelley’s ex- 
travagancies of action and opinion, [ cannot but admire him 
as a poet, before many, who have been ranked above him in 

wer and moral tone, and who would scorn to be spoken of 


in the same breath, with this much reprobated, little read, and 


less understood son of the Muses. : 

In power and compass of imagination, Shelley is without a 
superior, if he have an equal. The elements, sun, moon, 
stars, storm, lightning, become his willing instruments — the 
ready alphabet of his thoughts, the symbols of his feelings, — 
the heralds of his soul. He seems also to have command over 
the most fearful elements of the moral world. In his Prome- 
theus Unbound, there is a working of mighty passion, a crea- 
tion of moral sublimity, in comparison with which, thunder 
and lightning, storm and hail, and the whole force of the ele- 
ments of earth, sea and air, seem tame and lamb-like. In fact, 
Shelley is the best representative of the Ideal power, as un- 
controlled by the other faculties. Of course we must allow a 
greater merit to those poets, who deal with the more familiar 
scenes and characters of life, than to those, who deal with 
the grand and extraordinary. ‘The grand and fearful,” Henry 
Heine says truly, “are of much easier representation in Art, 
than the trifling and the little.” Therefore we must rank 
Shakspeare’s and Goethe’s creations in the walks of common 
life, above the grand and fearful creations of Shelley. Still 
we say, that as a representative of the pure unqualified Ideal 
faculty Shelley is unsurpassed, if he is rivalled. | 

Among Shelley’s moral characteristics, may be numbered an 
intense sensibility, that seems wonderful, when considered in 
connection with his great power of intellect. His face, with 
its singular expression of sensitiveness and thought, shews this 
characteristic. He could wield the mightiest thought and pas- 
sion, and yet respond to the gentlest touch of feeling; as the 
sun, which can raise the tornado, and yet nurture the gentlest 
flower; as the at wind, which can upheave oaks, con- 
mag oceans, and wake the gentle spirit-sounds of the Mo- 
lian. 

To this sensitive tenderness, so strangely contrasted with his 
might, Shelley united a burning love for his race, that some-— 
times indeed led him into wild schemes of philanthropy: also — 
a faith in man’s capacity for progress, and in the adasee of 
the overruling Deity: a love of freedom, that seemed the great 
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_ passion of his nature, and which broke forth in condemnation 
of all the despotism of custom and rulers, and was perverted 
into a rebel defiance of many of the salutary and proper re- 
straints and institutions of society. 
Shelley was an unbeliever. For this, we mourn, and must 
condemn him for not making better use of his power and in- 
tellect, which would have taught him the truth of Christianity, 
and of his feeling heart, which could have revealed to him the 
unearthly beauty of the character of Jesus. But we must 
_ keep one thing in mind, in passing judgment on Shelley, for 
his avowed opinions. His opinions in regard to God and 
Christ, were formed and declared in reference and indignant 
- opposition to the prevalent ideas of bigots on those subjects.— 
He denies God but it is rather the God, whom bigotry has cre- 
ated, than the God of Nature and Father of Christ. He re- 
jects the doctrine of Christianity, but it is chiefly in view of 
the dogmas, which human creeds have appended to Christian 
Faith — such dogmas for instance, as that God is a God of 
Love, and yet has predestined, from all eternity, a great part 
of his creatures to Endless Hell. | 
But much as we condemn Shelley’s extravagancies, and 
‘mourn his proud rebellious spirit, we must say, that he often 
exhibits much more true Christian feeling, and even Christian 
Faith, than many, who scoff at him, as an atheist and outlaw. 
Where shall we find a purer love of liberty, than in his Revolt 
of Islam— where a purer friendship, than in Adonais—where 
a more glowing love for man, than in his Prometheus, 
- and Queen Mab— where a stronger faith in man’s capacity 
_ for progress and the goodness of the Supreme Power, than in 
his Hellas? Compare him with many of his revilers, and he 
takes the palm in point of moral elevation and Christian faith 
and feeling. Even what is called his atheism is better than the 
theism of some of his bigoted condemners. - His ‘ Spirit of Na- 
ture’ is more like the God and Father of our Lord Jesus, than 
is the terrific Jehovah, whom we hear thundered out in such 
savage terms from some of our Presbyterian pulpits. In proof 
_of this, compare an extract from Shelley’s Queen Mab, with a 
assage from that paragon of Calvinistic Poets, Robert Pol- 
lok. Look on the two, and say which is most Christian. 


| Look on yonder earth : 
The golden harvest spring ; the unfailing sun, 
Sheds light and life ; the fruits, the flowers, the trees, 
Arise in due succession ; all things speak 
Peace, harmony, and love. The universe, 


| 
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In nature’s silent eloquence, declares — 
Shall all fulfil the works of love and joy, — 
All but the outcast man. He fabricates | 
The sword which stabs his peace ; he cherisheth 
The snakes that gnaw his heart ; he raiseth up 
‘The tyrant, whose delight is in his woe, 
Whose sport is in his agony. Yon sun, 
Lights it the great alone? Yon silver beams, 
Sleep they less sweetly on the cottage thatch, 
Than on the dome of kingst Is mother earth 
A step-dame to her numerous sons, who earn 
Her unshared gifts with unremitting toil ; 
A mother only to those puling babes 
Who, nursed in ease and luxury, make men 
The playthings of their babyhood, and mar, 
In self-importan¢childishness, that peace 
Which men alone q 


Spirit of Nature ! no, 
The pure diffusion of thy essence throbs 
Alike in every human heart. 
‘Thou, aye, erectest there 
Thy throne of power unappealable : 
Thou art the judge beneath whose nod 
Man’s brief and frail authority 
Is powerless as the wind | 
That passeth idly by. 
Thine the tribunal which surpasseth 
| The show of human justice, 
As God surpasses man, 


| Spirit of Nature ! thou 
Life of interminable multitudes ; 
Soul of those mighty spheres 


Whose changeless paths through Heaven’s deep silence lie; 


Soul of that smallest thing, 

The dwelling of whose life * 

Is one faint April sun gleam ; — 

| Man, like these passive things, 
Thy will unconsciously fulfilleth : 

Like theirs, his age of endless peace, 

Which time is fast maturing, 
Will swiftly, surely come ; 


And the unbounded frame, which thou pervadest, 


Will be without a flaw 
_ Marring its perfect symmetry. 
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Look 0 on this picture and on this. We quote from Pollok’s 
description of the second coming of Christ and the Day of 
Judgment. 


So saying, God drew dark with utter wrath ; 
And, drawing now the sword, undrawn before, 
Which through the range of infinite, all around, 

A gleam of fiery indignation threw, 

He lifted up his hand omnipotent, 

And down among the damned the burning edge 
Plunged ; and from forth his arrowy quiver sent, 
Emptied, the seven last thunders ruinous, 
Which, entering, withered all their souls with fire. 
' Then first was vengeance, first was ruin seen ! 
Red, unrestrained, vindictive, final, fierce ! 

They, howling, fled to west among the dark ; 

But fled not these the terrors of the Lord. 
Pursued, and driven beyond the Gulf, which frowns 


_. Impassable, between the good and bad, 


And downward far remote to left, oppressed 
And scorched with the avenging fires, begun 
_ Burning within them, — they upon the verge 
Of Erebus, a moment, pausing stood, 
And saw, below, the unfathomable lake, 
Tossing with tides of dark, tempestuous wrath ; 
And would have looked behind ; but greater wrath, 
_ Behind, forbade, which now no respite gave 

To final misery. God, in the grasp | 
Of his Almighty strength, took them upraised, 
And threw them down, into the yawning pit 
Of bottomless perdition, ruined, damned, 
Fast bound in chains of darkness evermore ; 
And Second Death, and the Undying Worm, 
Opening their horrid jaws, with hideous yell, 
Falling, received their everlasting prey. 
A groan returned, as down they sunk, and sunk, 
And ever sunk, among the utter dark ! 
A groan returned ! the righteous heard the groan, 
The groan of all the reprobate, when first 
They felt damnation sure ! and heard Hell close ! 
And heard Jehovah, and his love retire ! 
_ A-groan returned ! the righteous heard the groan, 
Asif all misery, all sorrow, grief, 
- All pain, all anguish, all despair, which all 

_ Have suffered, or shall feel, from first to last 
Etemity, had gathered to one pang, 
And issued in one groan of boundless wo! 


| 
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I know not what others may think of these two passages. 
But to me they seem as unlike, as the two portraits which 
Hamlet showed his mother — the “ counterfeit presentment of 
two brothers.” Shelley’s tone is much nearer Christianity. 
Pollok’s seems to us horrible. The gentle Jesus, together 
with the everlasting Father, wielding the sword of eternal 
punishment, and raging as if with fiendish hate against sin- 
ners! What a false and abominable idea of those pangs, that 
come from the * worm, that never dies!’ ae | 

Shelley says, in the preface to Prometheus, “I had rather 
be damned with Plato and Lord Bacon, than go to Heaven 
with Paley and Malthus.” Begging pardon for using the ex- 
pression, we say in similar terms: We had rather be damned 
with Percy Bysshe Shelley, than go to Heaven with John Cal- 
vin and Robert Pollok. Their Heaven must indeed be a hell 
to one, who feels a single thrill of love for universal man, or 
feels a single spark of the divinity stirring within. 

| D. L. 


Arr. 8.— WEALTH AND POVERTY. 
FROM SPANISH OF 


Pray who is he that has the art 

Of softening e’en a lawyer’s heart, 

And by a simple touch o’ th’ hand 

Makes his hard face appear quite bland ! 
Who conquers all, both young and old, 

Not by force of steel, but gold? 

Who’s more desired than Love or Health ? 
’Tis Wealth. 


Pray who is he that throws aside 

All vanity and worldly pride ? 

Who though he is a Christian true, 

Appears a heretic to view ! 

And who is often heard complain 

Of friends neglect and world’s disdain * 

Who’s hated more than Vice can be ' 
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Art. 9.— LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL.— No. I. 


Friday, 13th Sept. 1833. At day-light made the land, Cape 
la Vela, on the east of Colombia; and at 9 P. M., we anchored 
about two miles from the town of Rio Hacha, in three fathoms 
water. We were boarded by a custom house boat, filled with 
dingy looking officials, dressed inw hite linen jackets and trow- 
sers, with immense Panama hats and the eternal cigar, which 

never leaves the lips of the Creole fora moment. The land- 
_ ing here is rather a nervous affair ; the surf beats so violently 
on the shore at this open roadstead, that the only boats which 
can be used for communicating between ship and shore, are 
certain queer looking canoes paddled by negroes; into one of 
these I got, with no little difficulty, for being as light and 
_ buoyant as an egg-shell, at every send of the sea, it would be 
tossed almost on our deck, and then recede as suddenly, some 
ten or fifteen feet. Once fairly in the canoe, my naked boat- 
men pushed off for the shore, but | began to have my doubts 
about reaching it, for the wind blew very fresh, off shore, the 
sea was very rough, one minute our canoe would be standing 
on its stern, the bows in the air, the next, a great wave would 
rush furiously and open mouthed upon us, but disappear harm- 
lessly under our keel, giving us, however, a tremendous bounce 
as it went. This was mere cakes and though, to 
what we saw when we arrived near the beach. Such a surf 
- was running, that it seemed impossible to get through, without 
- swamping the boat, in expectation of which event, several 
large Sharks were seen coming about with their back fin 
out of water, ready to welcome us into their element. On- 
ward kept the boatmen, singing, shouting and gabbling in 
their jargon, as if it was the best fun in the world. Shipping 
their oars, they let the canoe ride on a great wave broadside to, 
then all leaping overboard, they haul her upon the beach, before 
the returning wave can bear it off —_ One moment we 
seemed swallowed up in the single surf; the next, I was whisked 
on shore by two pair of sturdy black arms, and walked up to 
the town, followed by a troop of naked negroes and Indians, 
who seemed to think me a great curiosity. 

This city of Rio Hacha, contains about 2000 inhabitants, of 
all colors, except perhaps white. It has a queer effect at first, 
to see persons in authority with flat noses and woolly heads, 
but one soon gets used to it, especially as the black governors 
and generals conduct themselves with as full much propriety as 
their lighter companions. All] here are eligible to office, 
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though of course the whites hold the greater part of them, as. 
they are richer and better educated than the blacks or mulat- 
toes. The houses are mean, being general built of mud, with | 


whitewashed walls and thatched roofs. 
Monday, 16th. This evening I saw the garrison paraded.— 


-The men are Indians and mulattoes, and are dressed in a sur- 


tout of blue woollen, with white trowsers, and high caps of palm 
leaf. They are all bare footed, which looks rather unmilitary, — 
but shoes are only an incumbrance in this climate. They are 


small and slight men, but are said to be good soldiers; very 


obedient, amenable to discipline, and though not heroic, possess 
a kind of passive courage, which does perhaps as well in an 
army, which comes nearest to perfection, when it becomes a 


mere machine. | 
Sept. 18.— Many Indians are to be seen in this city every 


day, belonging to the tribe of Guajinos or Indios Bravos, who 
inhabit the country between this province and the Spaniards. 
They lead a sort of Aral life, feeding large herds of cattle and © 
horses, in which consists their wealth, they are continually on 

horse-back, and fight with poisoned arrows. They are of 
darker complexion than the North American Indians, and more 
muscular, and are decidedly the finest looking men I have 
ever seen, having a most noble and graceful bearing, arising | 
suppose from their frames never being confined by any of the 
distorting and limb cramping dressess, which Europeans use, 
and to their being constantly in the open air. Their dress is 
very graceful and picturesque. A white cotton mantle thrown 
over the left shoulder, and confined around the waist by a belt. 
They usually wear a sort of coronet of grass or feathers, which 


_ shows to advantage on their long black hair. What takes 


much from the interest of their characters, however, is their 
habit of getting drunk, whenever they come into the city, and 
= may frequently see one of these Herculean looking chiefs 
ying helpless in the mud, having spent all the money which 
he got for his horses, in aguadiente, a poisonous liquid, rather 
worse if possible than New England rum. : 

These Indians are divided into many petty tribes, which are 
continually at war with each other; in which consists the safe- 
ty of the Spaniards, for if united, they could sweep the whole 
country before them, being able to muster it is said, 10 or 
15,000 mounted warriors. The people of Rio Hacha are always 
at war with the nearest tribes, and it is very dangerous to ven- 
ture far from the city, without an escort, as they are contin- 
ually cutting off travellers and small parties. : 

Sept. 20th. — As I was sitting reading to day, I saw an 
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animal run across the floor, which I took to be the grandfather 
of all spiders. .It proved to be a land crab, which ‘are common 
here, It is about the size of the sea crab, and lives in holes in 
the ground, feeding on vegetables snd insects and it will not - 
refuse to assist the worms in devouring your mortal body, 
should you happen to leave it in Colombia. | 
_ All sorts of venomous reptiles and insects swarm here, such 
as centipedes a foot long, scorpions immense spiders, and an 
abominable little insect called a chigoo, which gets into your 
flesh, and makes bad sores. Muskitoes are numerous, as 
where are they not? and a sort of little gnat, hardly visible, 
but which is very venomous. But the worst of all plagues, 
are the white ants, which will devour your house and all that 
it contains, furniture, books, clothing, every thing in short that 
is not of stone oriron. | edt 
Sept. 23d. There is a fable somewhere, that Adam was 
allowed to return to the world, in order to give a look at it. 
He travelled about, not recognising any thing, until he came 
to Spain: “ Oh!” said he, “ This i know very well, nothing 
is changed since my time!” 
One is reminded of this by the appearance of every thing 

in this country. All is as it ss. have been in Spain, in the 
days of Cervantes. Monks, Muleteers, Mantillas, Guitars and 
Fandangoes meet one at every turn, and we might expect to 
see the barber with his brass bason on his head, were it not 
that the “having of beard” of these people is “simply a 
younger brother’s portion,” and therefore that functionary is — 
not encouraged as in Old Spain, where chins are more hirsute. 

A string of mules are loading with goods for the interior, 
opposite my window. There are a dozen of them, each tied 
to the tail of his predecessor. Three men on horseback, 
armed with machetas, a kind of coarse sword, which they use 
as Jack does his knife, for all purposes, to cut their horses 
grass, and their own dinner and their enemies throats; these 
direct the string of mules. As they depart, the owner of the 
caravan, a fat Creole ina blue jacket, loose white trowsers 
and Panama hat, with cigar in mouth, and pistols in holsters, 
paces forth from the entry, (for in this country you ride into — 
the front door and dismount in the parlour) followed by the 
waving of the Senora’s handkerchief, and cries of Vaya usted 
con Dios! 7 8. C. C. 
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Willian Penn on the Trinity. 


Art. 10.—WILLIAM.PENN’S, ARGUMENT AGAINST 


THE TRINITY. _ 
[In the year 1668, William Penn published his Sandy Founda- 


tion Shaken. This was a small tract containing brief arguments” 


against the trinity, the doctrine of a plenary satisfaction, and justi- 
fication, by “ imputative righteousness.” * So much attention was 
excited by this work, that the author was soon after committed to — 
the Tower, on account, as was stated, of the “ offence it had given 
to some then at thé helm of the church.” | . | 
It was the object of his persecutors to induce him to retract his 


sentiments, and he was put in close confinement. But they did 


not effect their design. Penn remained inflexible. His noble reso- 
lution, his independent principles, and the conscious purity of his 


‘ motives, are admirably depicted in his own language. ‘“ His ene- — 


mies,” says his biographer, “ attained not their purpose ; for when 
after some time, his servant brought him word, that the bishop of 


London was resolved he should publicly recant or die a prisoner, 


he made this reply: “ All is well. I wish they had told me so be- 
fore, since the expecting of a release put a stop to some business. 
Thou mayest tell my father, who, I know, will ask thee, these 
words ; that my prison shall be my grave, before I will budge a jot; 
for 1 owe my conscience to no mortal man ; I have no need to as 
God will make amends for all. ‘They are mistaken in me; I value 
not their threats nor resolutions ; for they shall know I can wea 

out their malice and peevishness ; and in me shall they all behold 


a resolution above fear, conscience above cruelty, a baffle put to all 


their designs, by the spirit of patience, the companion uf all the 


tribulated flock of the blessed Jesus, who is the author and finisher 
of the faith that overcomes the world, yea, death and hell too.— 
Neither great nor good things were ever attained without loss and 
hardships. He that would reap and not labor, must faint with the 
wind, and perish in disappointments; but a hair of my head shall 
not fall, without the Providence of my Father who is over all.” - 
These sentiments are fraught with the genuine spirit of religious 
liberty, the freedom which Christ has conferred on all his sincere 
followers, and they are wortliy of the pious and benevolent man, 
by whom they were uttered. After languishing seven months in 
prison, he was released by the interposition of the Duke of York, 


_ afterwards James Second, to whom his father, Admiral Penn, had 
rendered distinguished services. Below we give that part of the 


Sandy Foundation Shaken, which relates to the trinity.] 


* We would not be understood to say, that William Penn denied the Deity of 


Lhrist. He renounced the doctrine of the Trinity, and was therefore Unitarian. 
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THE TRINITY OF DISTINCT AND SEPARATE PERSONS IN THE 
UNITY OF ESSENCE, REFUTED FROM SCRIPTURE. 


- And he said, Lord God, there is no God like unto thee.— 
To whom then will ye liken me, or shall I be equal, saith the 
Holy One?* Iam the Lord, and there is none else, there is 
no God beside me. Thus saith the Lord thy redeemer, the 
Holy One of Israel. I will also praise the, O my God; unto 
_ thee will I sing, O Holy One of Israel. Jehovah shall be One 
and his name One.” f Which, with a cloud of other testimo- 
nies that might be urged, evidently demonstrate, that in the 
first days of the covenant and prophets, but One was the Holy 
God, and God but that Holy One. Again, “ And Jesus said 
unto him, why callest thou me ? there is none good but 
One, and that isGod. And this is life eternal, that they might 
know Thee, the Only true God. Seeing that it is One God 
that shall justify. There be gods many,— but unto us there 
is but One God, the Father, of whom are all things. One 
God and Father, who is above all. For there isone God. To 
the only-wise God be glory now and for ever.”{ From all 
which I shall lay down this one assertion, that the testimonies 
of scripture, both under the law, and since the gospel dispen- 
sation declare One to be God, and God to be One, on which I 
shall raise this argument. | | 
If God, as the Scripture testify, hath never been declared 
or believed, but as the Holy One ; then will it follow that God 
is not an Holy Three, nor doth exist in Three distinct and s 
arate Holy Ones, but the before cited Scriptures undeniably 
prove that One is God, and God only is that Holy One; there- 
fore, he cannot be divided.into, or subsist in an Holy Three, 
or three distinct and separate Holy Ones. Neither can this 
receive the least prejudice from that frequent, but impertinent 
distinction, that He is One in substance, but Three in persons 
or subsistences: since God was not declared or believed incom- 
pletely, or without his subsistences ; nor did he require homage 
from his creatures as an incomplete or abstracted Being, but 
as God the Holy One, for so he should be manifested and wor- 
shipped without that which was absolutely necessary to him- 


a 1 Kings viii. 23. Isa. xl. 25. Fee. 
Isa. xiv. 5, 6, xlviii. Psalm lxxi. 22. Zec. xiv. 9. 


t Maft. xix. 17. John xvii. 3, Rom. iii: 80. 1 Cor. viii. 5,46. Eph. iv. 6. 
1 Tim. 11. 5. Jude, ver. 25. 
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self: so that, either the testimonies of the afore mentioned Scri 


‘tures aré to be ‘believed concerning God, that he is entirely 


and completely, not abstractly and distinctly the Holy One ; 
or else their authority to be denied by these Trinitarians.— 
And on the contrary, if they pretend to credit those holy tes- 
timonies, they must necessarily conclude their kind of trinity 
a fiction. 

REFUTED FROM RIGHT REASON. 


1. If there be three distinct and separate persons, then thrée 
distinct and separate substances, because, every person is in- 
separable from its own substance, and as there is no person 
that is not a substance in common acceptation among men, so 
do the Scriptures plentifully agree herein ; and since the Fath- 


_ er is God, the Son is God, and the Spirit is God, (which their 


opinion necessitates them to confess) then, unless the Father, 
Son, and $pirit are three distinct nothings, they must be three 
distinct substances, and consequently three distinct Gods. — 

2. It is farther proved, if it be considered, that either the 
divine persons are finite or infinite. If the first, then some- 
thing finite is inseparable to the infinite substance, whereby 
something finite is in Ged; if the last, then three distinct in- 
finites, three omnipotents, three eternals, and so three Gods. 

3. If each person be God, and that God subsists in three | 

rsons, then in each person are three persons or Gods, and | 

rom three they will increase to nine, and so ad infinitum. 

4. But if they shall deny the three persons or substances to 
be infinite, (for so there would unavoidably be three Gods,) it 
will follow, that they must be finite, and so the absurdity is 
not abated from what it was: for that of one substance hav- 
ing three substances is nothing greater, than that an infinite 
being should have-three finite modes of subsisting. But 
though that mode which ‘is finite, cannot answer to substance 
that is infinite: yet to try if we ean make their principle to 
consist, let us conceive that three persons, which may be finite, 
separately, make up an infinite conjunctly ; however, this — 
will follow, that they are no more incommunicable or sepa- 
rate, nor properly subsistences, but a subsistence: for the infi- 
nite substance cannot find a bottom or subsistence in any one 
or two, therefore, jointly. And here 1 am also willing to over- 
look finiteness in the Father, Son and Spirit, which this doc- 

o. Again, if these three distinct persons are one, with some 
one thing, as they say they are with the Godhead, then are 
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not they incommunicable among themselves ; but so much the 
contrary as to be one in the place of another; for if that the 
only God is the Father, and Christ be that only God, then is 
Christ the Father.. So if that one God be the son, and the 
spirit that one God, then is the spirit the son, and so round. 

or is it possible to stop, or that it should be otherwise, since 
if the divine nature be inseparable from the three persons, or 
communicated to each, and each person have the whole divine 
nature, then is the Son in the Father, and the Siprit in the Son, 
unless that the Godhead be as incommunicable to the persons, 
as they are reported. to be amongst themselves; or that the 
three persons have distinctly allotted them such a proportion 
of the divine nature, as is not communicable to each other; — 
which is alike absurd. Much more might be said to manifest 
- the gross contradiction of this trinitarian doctrine as vulgarly 
received; but I must be brief. | 


INFORMATION AND CAUTION. ~* 


Before I shall conclude this head, it is requisite I should in- 
form thee, reader, concerning its original. Thou mayest as- 
sure thyself, it is not from the Scriptures nor reason, since so — 
expressly repugnant: although all broachers of their own in- 
ventions strongly endeavor to reconcile them with that holy 
record. Know then, my friend, it was born three hundred 
years after the ancient gospel was declared ; and that through 
the nice distinctions and too daring curiosity of the bishop of 
Alexandria, who being as hotly opposed by Arius, their zeal 
so reciprocally blew the fire of contention, animosity and per- 
secution, till at last they sacrificed each other to their mutual 
revenge. 
- Thus it was conceived in ignorance, brought forth and 
maintained by cruelty; for though he that was strongest im- 
_ posed his opinion, persecuting the contrary, yet the scale turn- 
ing on the trinitarian side, it has there continued through all 
the Romish generations ; and notwithstanding it hath obtained 
- the name Mo Athanasian, from Athanasius, (a stiff man, wit- . 
ness his carriage towards Constantine, the emperor,) because 
supposed to have been most concerned in the framing that 
creed in which this doctrine is asserted ; yet have I never seen 
one copy void of a suspicion, rather to have been the results 
of popish schoolmen ; which I could render more perspicuous, 
did not brevity necessitate me to an omission. 

Be therefore cautioned, reader, not to embrace the deter- 
minations of prejudiced councils for evangelical doctrine ; 
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which the Scriptures bear no certain testimony to, neither 
was believed by the primitive saints, or thus stated by any I 
have read of in the first, second, or third centuries; particu- 


larly Ireneus, Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Origen, with many 
others, who appear wholly foreign to the matter m controver- 


Science Humbler and Wiser. 


sy. But seeing that private spirits, and those none of the 


most ingenious, have been the parents and guardians of this 
so generally received doctrine; let the time past suffice, and 
be pdivoniislied to apply thy mind unto that light and grace 
salvation ; that by obedience thereunto, those 
mists, tradition hath cast before thy eyes, may be expelled, 
and thou receive a certain knowledge of that God, whom to 
know is life eternal, not to be divided, but One pure, entire, 
and eternal Being; who in the fulness of time sent forth his 
Son, as the true light which enlighteneth every man; that 
whosoever followed him might be translated from the dark 

notions and vain conversations of men to this holy light, in 

which only sound judgment and eternal life are obtainable; — 
who, so many hundred years since, in person testified the vir- 
tue of it, and has communicated unto all such a proportion, 
as may enable them to follow his example. — Christian Mon- 


“Arr. 11.—SCIENCE HUMBLER AND WISER. 


‘‘HE, WHO HUMBLETH HIMSELF, SHALL BE EXALTED.” 


This saying of our Savior’s seems paradoxical, yet ever 
exalted achievement bears witness to its truth. If we will 
read aright the record of the experience of our race, we shall 
find, every step that has been taken in the upward and on- 


ward course, is a proof of the doctrine of the precept. Where- 


ever mankind has been exalted, it has been by’ humbling 


themselves. Wherever they have truly advanced in Arts, 


Science, Government, Morals or Religion, they have thrown 
off their self-sufficient pride, and stooped ‘to instruments of pro- 
gress, which in a former age, they have looked down upon 
with contempt. In the savage state, for instance, man in the 
unbending pride of his native freedom, despised all forms of ar- 
tificial government: but he has stooped from this pride and 
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learning to submit to the restraints of law and social life, 
has thereby been lifted to a nobler freedom, than the lawless 
wanderer of the wilderness has ever known. Again, at one 
era, mankind have thought war the only worthy pursuit, and 
_ have despised agriculture and the arts of civilization: but they 
have in great part thrown aside their warlike arrogance, and 
have become mightier by the plough-share and the pruning 
hook, than by the sword and spear. Government too, has 
learned a lesson, and is learning her lesson of humility. She 
of old honored the few and despised the many. She has 
humbled herself and been exalted. She now finds it more 
glorious to honor those, whom she before despised, and bring 
down those whom she before worshipped. 

And, chief of all, science has learned and is learning her les- 
son of humility. In that glorious change, which has marked 
modern science, philosophers have given up their proud preju- 
dices and conceits, and pte humbly to the pave of Na- 

ture, have been permitted to know her mysteries. They have 
attained those glorious results, that have almost changed the 
face of the world, armed man with super-human ‘power, and 
given him dominion over the elements, by following an hum- 
ble path of inductive discovery, which the wisdom of former 
times looked upon with scorn, as being too mean for sublime 
philosophy — the peerless Queen of intelleetual worship, to | 
walk in. And thus is the saying verified: 


- Wisdom is oft-times nearer, when we stoop 
Than when we soar. | 


But there has been a period, in which science, like some 
youthful aspirant, who has made “ humility the ladder of his 
young ambition,” has showed foolish arrogance on account of 
her new attainments, and has despised the humble pathway 
_ by which she arrived at them. There has been a period, and 
it is not, yet past entirely away, in which physical science, 
proud of her researehes and conquests throughout the earth. 
among the ‘elements and in the starry heavens, has declared 
her own omnipotence, and scorned to admit and even to ex- 
amine the claims of those moral and spiritual truths, which 
are rightly deemed of more value, than all the visible world 
beside. In this period men sought to explain all the phenom- 
ena of thought, by the beggarly elements of materialism, and 
so forcibly wrested the history of human nature, the conscious 
truths of reason and of the Divine Word, as to explain away. 

all spiritual Faith, and reduce all to the low standard of a sen- 
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sual philosophy. Merely physical science ht to usurp 
the places 'of. that higher science of the soul, which is to be 
found, not by the telescope or the dissecting knife, but by the 
soul’s own consciousness, the inner facts of the mind, the phi- 
losophy of history, and the Divine Word. | ah eyed 
But the day of this pride of natural science is passing away, 
and a better day coming on. Our great natural philosophers 
are not the dogmatic chapions of a sensual, material pile. 
sophy. They own like the celebrated Sir Humphrey Davy, 
that material science cannot even explain itself, and there- 
fore instead of seeking to explain the higher phenomena 
of the inner world by material principles, it rather 
er needs the aid of some higher spiritual principles to shed 
light on its mysteries. In Devs Consolations in Travel, 
natural philosophy appears in all the beauty of humility, as 
if looking around on her realm of fancied discovery — owning 
her own incompetency to explain the common phenomena of 
inorganic matter, much less of organic life, and devoutly look- 
ing upward, as if in despair of her own wisdom, to some high- 
er power to solve the. mysteries she has been contemplating. 
he new glory, which physical science is acquiring by her 
intimations of the reality of. the higher principles of nature, 
would be a fit theme for a philosopher’s consideration. We 
can only glance at it, and trust to time to make a fuller revel- 
ation to us and our readers, It is evident, that recent discove- 
ries in regard to the more subtle principles of nature, such as 
electricity and magnetism, and some glimpses of certain be- 
fore unrecognized principles in the human mind, shew the 
pride and conceit of the common materialist dogmatist, and 


unfold new yom to him, who delights in every testimony 


to the truths of our higher nature. 

According to the higher view of science, which many mod- 
ern natural philosophers take, each fact in the material world 
is a symbol of spiritual truth: the many mysteries in the materi- 
al world, such mysterious agents as the principle of gravitation, 


_ magnetism, organic life, are the shadowing forth of still higher 


mysteries of God and the Spirit. The more exalted sciende 


shows men the insane folly of denying the truths of religion, 


because they are mysterious, while there are so many powers 
and existences around, which are utterly mysterious. How 
strange it is that men, who are so fond of talking of the laws 
of nature, of magnetism, gravitation, and organic life, should 
sometimes so scoff at the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul —a doctrine, which is not so mysterious nor incomprehen- 
sible, as those powers which they are so fond of talking of.— 
We will borrow the words of one, who is himself no mean 
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philosopher, to shew these gentlemen the folly of their 
boasted wisdom, and their need: of a little docile humility. 

This philosopher thus rebukes those, who object to the ex- 
istence of a sentient immaterial principle, because they can- 
not comprehend the mode of its existence:* 


“The phenomena of magnetism that we have been considering, 
become so familiar from frequent observation, that they cease to 
excite surprise ; but let us for a moment conceive that the proper- 
ties of the magnet were unknown, and that a traveller from a dis- 
tant part of the world were to announce the discovery of the load- 
stone and its singular powers. Imagine, for instance, that he were 
to communicate, for the first time, that there existed a substance 
which possessed an attractive power sufficiently strong to lift bodies 
many times exceeding its own weight, but that this powerful at- 
tracton was only exerted on iron ;—that the peculiar force was 
not obstructed in its operation by the interposition of the hardest 
substances between the attracting power and that metal ;— that 
this wonderful property produced not the least apparent variation 
_in the bodies that possessed it, and that by mere contact it might 
be communicated to steel, not only without occasioning any ‘oss to 
the original source whence the attractive power was derived, but 
with a positive increase to its energy: by the communication of it 
to other substances. Let us suppose our traveller to state, in ad- 
dition to these circumstances, that when this attractive property 
was communicated to a piece of steel, the two ends possessed dif- 
ferent kinds of attraction, and that one would repel the end which 
the other attracted; that if this new-discovered substance were 
broken into a thousand pieces, each piece would possess attractive 
powers, and the opposite ends of each fragment would possess op- 
posite kinds of attraction; and, to conclude his tale of wonder, that 
if all the pieces were suspended freely, they would all point in the 
same direction. | 

“We can readily conceive that the traveller who revealed this 
discovery would be overwhelmed with ridicule, and hia statements 
would be deemed scarcely more deserving of credence than those 
of Baron Munchausen. — if the subject were thought to be worthy 
a moment’s attention, there is not one of the alleged properties 
that would not be assailed by plausible argument, founded on falla- 
cious premises, that might serve for the construction of logical 

syllogisms to prove the existence of such a substance to be im- 


possible.” | | 


Gravitation too is equally mysterious. We can quote only 
the author’s conclusion of his consideration of this subject : 


* Natural Evidence of a Future Life, derived from the Properties and Actions 
of Animate and Inanimate Matter. By Frepericx C. Baxgswent. London, 1835. 
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“The considerations that suggest themselves from this examina- 
tion of the property of gravitation, bearing more immediately upon 
the object of the present work, are those which remind us of the 
insufficiency of the human intellect to comprehend the most appa- 
rently simple properties of matter,— those wherein the force of 
gravitation is shown to be actively operating under circumstances 
that appear to exclude the possibility of its presence, — and those 
which exhili: the prospect of its eternal duration. From the first 
of these considerations we may derive an additional lesson against 
ignorantly presuming that phenomena, which to us are unintelligi- 
ble, must therefore be impossible ; from the second, we learn, that 
the difficulties which appear to attend the supposed existence of the 
sentient principle in a state of separation from the body, may find 
a parallel in the latent combinations of the properties of matter ; 
and from the third consideration we may draw the inference, that if. 
the attraction of gravitation — which is a mere property of matter 
—be indestructible, the more subtle essence of the human soul, 
which animates the organized frame, is also imperishable and im- | 
mortal.” 


_ And when we come to consider the subject of organic Life, 
the mystery is the more striking, and the intimation of the 
‘spirituality and immortality of the soul the stronger: 


“The intimate, and apparently necessary, connection between 
the mind and an organized frame, constitutes, it is true, one of the 
strongest grounds on which the system of materialism is founded ; 
and physiological investigations have, therefore, been considered 
unfavorable to the argument of the separate existence of an im- 
material principle. ‘The dependence of the condition of the mind 
upon the state of the body,— its depression when the body is sub- 
ject to disease —its vigor when the animal machine is in perfect 
order, — and the corresponding decay of the mental faculties with 
those of the corporeal frame with which it is united, — have served 
as the foundations for inferences and supposed analogies, drawn 
from partial and limited views of those phenomena, that will not, 
it is conceived, bear the test of examination.” oe : 

_ “It will be our province, in the following pages, to show that this 
living principle in plants, and the sentient and thinking principles in 


_ man, are distinct from the organized structures in which they are 


developed ; and that they are not inherent in any portion of the 
matter which composes these organizations. We shall also endea- 
vor to prove, from facts and illustrations derived from an examina- 


tion of the exercise of the perceptive and mental faculties, and the 


corporeal functions, that the sentient principle is not only distinct 
from, but may, and does exist, independently of the material organ- 
ization of the body.” 
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In his chapter on Animal Life, the author alludes to those — 
theories, which make mind to depend on the functions of the 
brain. Now suppose this to be true, suppose Phrenology 
true — still the great question remains. ‘ Stil] the question 
is, Where or what is the vital principle? — The substance of 
which the brain, when reduced to its elements, is found to be 
composed, possess no properties at al] analogous to the quali- 
ties developed by the exercise of volition and the faculties of 
the mind. It is beyond our power to conceive of any com- 
bination or modification of their properties to produce such 
effects. Can they generate them? Here our author, by way 
of illustration, recurs to galvanism as being perhaps the most 
analogous to the vital principle. No one can suppose that 
galvanism, excited by contact of zinc and silver, is a positive 
creation of an active power materialized in these metals.— 
Suppcse it, as some do, a previously existing subtile agent, 
merely rendered perceptible in some unknown manner by 
- chimical action and friction.” 


“Now if the supposed materialised vital principle be presumed to 
be called into operation in a similar mode to galvinism and the other 
properties of matter, the arguments of the materialists, when pusli- 
ed to their legitimate consequences, would militate directly against 
their own opinions, and would thus tend to establish that part of our 
position which rests upon the existence of the living principle dis- 
tinct from the mere matter that constitutes animal organization — 
Unless they are prepared to affirm that the sentient and intellectual 
principles are more material, more tangible, and more comprehensi- 
_ ble than galvinism and the other subtile properties of matter — or 
unless they can point out some mode by which these etherial agents 
unregenerated, different from that by which other active subtile prin- 
ciples are developed —they must admit, that the peculiar organiza- 
tion of the brain, instead of creating, only calls into operation, their 
supposed material living principle. ‘That principle must, therefore, 
even if viewed as a material substance, exist prior to, and indepen- 
dently of the animal organization by which it is thus supposed to be 
pnins Heal and if it existed previously to its connectiop with animal 
organization, we must reasonably conclude it will continue to exist 
after that connection is dissolved ;. unless we were to suppose it 

yossible for the subordinate agent, which merely calls the principle 
into perceptible operation, to possess the property of annihilating 
the power by which itself is governed.” 


We see how much more exalted a view of nature and soul 
is given by the docile humb!e disposition, in which true science 
undertakes to learn the truth. e heartly wish that Theolo- 
gians would pursue their Divine study as earthly Philosophers 
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pursue theirs. We most heartily hope that the time will 
come, when Theologians will study History, the human soul, 
and the Word of God, just as wise men pursue the common 
sciences. | | 

Theology must learn humility, and she will be exalted from — 
her groveliing estate. ‘ The Bible,” it is well said by a dis- 
tinguished divine of the orthodox school, “ the Bible is, to the | 
religious man, what the phenomena of the outward world are 
to the Natural philosopher.” Alas, that men do not heed this 
truth more, and study the elements of the spiritual world, as" 
exhibited in the Bible, with that same humility, with which 
the philosopher studies the outward universe. His science 
has humbled itself and been exalted. She has given up her 
magic, her alchemy and her vain conceits, and has in modern 
times, stood like a child and gazed on the face of Nature, con- 
tent with her simple teachings. She has been exalted: she 
has been raised from the mists that once enveloped her. Her 
head is crowned with the stars — the elements her sceptre — 
earth and sea her domain. Let the Sceptic lay aside his scorn 
and the Theologian his conceits, and learn humility of sc'- 
ence. Let them learn of her how to seek Truth, and how to 
contemplate the faith of our Master, and how to study the 


moral and spiritual world, as it is faintly imagined inman and 


fully revealed in Christ and the Scriptures. Let men study 
the Bibie, not as a catacomb of the embalmed deed, but as 
being full of living and mighty elements. Its elements are 
real, as the material elements, which the eye sees, and far 
mightier and more enduring than they. They are ‘mightier 
than the winds and the waves, and shall endure when the 
winds are forever hushed, and the waves forever stilled.— 
They have made men strong amid oppression, joyful in sorrow, 
light.in the midst of darkness, victorious over death — aye, 
living even in death. They have given deliverance to the 


captive — healed the broken-hearted, and set at liberty them, 


that are bruised. These elements yet live, and have their 
chief abode in Christ. Let them be studied, as if by children, 
willing to learn, and not as by the wise and prudent, too proud 
to listen. Let man, as achild stand before Christ to learn 
God and immortality of him, as he stands before Nature to 
learn the truths of her science. Let perfect wisdom appear, — 
as it always will appear by coming back to the simplicity and 
docility of childhood. “ Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God asa little child, shall not enter therein.” 
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Arr. 12-AN HONEST LAWYER'S FEE. 


It is now five years since the widow Stiles called on me 
one morning before breakfast, and asked me to recommend 
her to some lawyer, as she thought her old friend Stubbs was 
less correct than he might be. I asked her to step into the 

parlor and went my elf to my breakfast and my wife, whose 

advice I always ask on such points. We had known Mrs. 

Jared Stiles many years; her husband was a great land owner 
in a goodly town of this western country, and with a disinter- 

ested love, that deserved some better aim, ever impressed it on’ 
his help-mate, as the first rule of life, to get all she could, and 

keep all she got. He died, and Mrs. Stiles became more and 

more religious and alms-giving, but also more and more fond of 

wealth, and sensible of the admirable advice, which her husband 

had given her. | 

I stated the facts to my wife, and waited her opinion. 
‘Well, William,” said she, after drinking a cup of coffee upon 
my story, “I fear the old lady has some money getting claim in 
view; you know she has of late given all her affections to getting 
more wealth. I would therefore recommend her to the most 
honest and conscientious lawyer in town, and not to the most 
acute and thorough one. She relies on your judgment; use 
it, not for her seeming, but her real good.” 

I counted my legal acquaintance over twice before I hit on — 
one answering to the terms “ honest and conscientious,” in the 
sense in which I knew Ellen used them: at length I found him, 
and taking my hat, waiked with the widow to his office. 

We found Mr. Sawyer at his desk; he rose, and gave us chairs 
and waited Mrs. Stiles’ statement. But before I go on to this 
point, let me say a few words of this phenomenon; this man 
-~with his head under his left arm, close to his heart,—this hon- 
est lawyer, in the broadest, highest sense of that term. He 
was a man of thirty-five; he had studied Jaw because he liked 
the study, and began the practice because he had to get a liv- 
ing; and now he continued in the profession, in spite of bad 
clients, and bad opponents, and bad courts—because he thought 
he had done, and might yet do much good by his labors; not 
~ alone by saving the innocent and needy from the strong and 
cruel, but by preventing strife, putting a stop to half knavish 
practices, and dissuading men and women from unjust suits, 
and passion-rousing quarrels. Mr. Sawyer thought it not only 
proper for him to refuse acting for those, whose claims he- 
thought dishonest, but he —— it also as a duty and privi- 
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lege, nay as mere christian charity, to strive to persuade them 
to forego such claims. He sought fame, and extensive practice 
as means whereby to exert a moral influence over the commu- 
nity; he thought a lawyer bound to serve, not his client only, 
but God and country ; and iooked on him, who for gain would 
prosecute a suit which he thought unfair, as a traitor to his 
country, and his religion, in act, whatever he might be in in- 
tention. In short, as Bill Blunt once said, “Sawyer was such 
a hanged fool, as to think it an attorney’s business to help the 
parson make men good christians.” aye 

And now we shall let Mrs. Stiles state her business. It 
seems that her husband had sold and conveyed several lots, 
which her father had left in trust for her, and in such a form 
that she, meaning to release her fee in the lots, had, in terms, 
released merely right of dower:— these lots she understood 
she could get back. ‘ 

“ Did vou receive the money for them?” said Mr. Sawyer. 

* Certainly, sir.” | 

“ Was it a fair, full price for the land?” 

was all we asked, sir.” . 

“Did you sign the deed willingly ?” 


“ Of course, sir; you don’t think Jared would have driv 
me, do ye!” | 
“ Did you mean to convey a full title in fee, Mrs. Stiles?” 

“ Beyond doubt; but as we did’nt, they tell me the land ne- 
ver passed.” | | 

“ Suppose, Mrs. Stiles, the money had been paid before you 
had drawn the deed, should you have thought it honest, after 
getting the money, to refuse to give the deed?” : 

“Why, lawyer, that would have been thieving, right down.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Stiles, you have not yet given the deed; shall 
I draw one for you to sign?” : eae 

“ Why, bless your soul, squire Sawyer, that’s the deed you 
have got in vour hand.” | 
_ “Mrs. Stiles, if you had given the man, when he paid you 
money for the lots, a sheet of blank paper, and he had not look- 
ed at it, would that have been a deed ?”’ | 

“Of course not.” 

- = you meant to give a full title in fee?” 

Yes,” 

“Well, this, is not such a title any more than a sheet of 
blank paper: you have therefore, received the money but have 
not yet given the deed. Shall I draw a quit-claim deed for 


you tosign?” 
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Mrs. Stiles looked at me, and looked at thé window, and 
looked at the lawyer, and withal, looked very: much puzzled, 
and somewhat ashamed: At last she said, “ But don’t the law 
say the land’s mine, squire ?” e 
We can’t tell that,” said Mr. Sawyer, “till the case is 

tried. First, let us get things straight, and have the bargain 
complete, and then, it you please, we’ll go to law about it.” 

The widow was fairly caught in the corner. At length, 
with a gasp, she asked how much he would charge for a quit- 
claim deed; this charge the attorney told her the other party 

would pay willingly, he had no doubt, and taking down a 
blank, proceeded tovfill it. Before we left, the bargain was 
complete, the deed signed, witnessed and acknowledged. 

“ And pray,” said the widow, as we walked home, “ what 
sort of a lawyer do you call this man? I verily believe he 
cheated me out of all them lots: I’ve a great mind to go back 
and tear that deed all to flinders.” 

I assured her that not only was it too late, but that she had 
done the proper thing under the circumstances; and advised 
her, in future, to employ no one but Mr. Sawyer. Much to 
my surprise she took my advice, and that gentleman was 

thenceforth her solicitor and counsellor. 


5 


Last week the widow Stiles died ; leaving me her executor. 


After the funeral we opened her will, and found it, to our as- 


tonishment, in her own hand-writing. 

“ Know ye all,” it began, “ that whereas I’m going to give 
something to my attorney, I write this myself;—that is, I 
Jane, relict of Jared Stiles, being of sound body and mind ; — 
know all men, that, whereas, said attorney, to wit, videlicet, 
James Sawyer, of this said town that I’m of, namely the town 
of Jackson, whereas, Isay, first led me to see the folly of giv- 


ing my old age to the heaping up of filthy lucre, and caused — 


me to turn aside from a course that was, as I have since seen, 
wholly wrong, for which may he be blessed in this life and 


forever. Therefore, know ye, that as a small token of respect 


and love, for said attorney, to wit, namely, James Saw- 

er, who has of late been unfortunate and much distressed 
‘In worldly matters, 1 do hereby by these presents, give, be- 
queath, will, leave, transfer, make over, and pass unto aforesaid 
Sawyer, every cent I’ve got in the world; goods, chattels, 
lands, money, books, dress and jewels, for his and his heirs’ 
good ; leaving it with him to give to my several friends, such 
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articles as are marked with their names. Witness my hand 
and seal, Nov. 20th, 1836. Jang Sriues.” 
Knowing as [ did, Mr. Sawyer’s troubles in these hard — 

times, I shook his hand most joyfully. | 
“It isa fee, my friend,” said he, “that I must thank you 
for.” | 
_ .She must leave $50,000,” I replied. | 

“] was thinking,” answered he, “ not of the money, but the 
change of life and heart; that is thefeeI-prize.” J.-H. P. 


Arr. 13,—TO A LADY ABOUT TO LEAVE THE WEST. 


As, when Elijah rose, of old, 

Upon the chariot of the wind, 
And to his Father’s mansion rolled, 
He left an aching void behind; 


So look and voice of thine may thrill _ 
Fond hearts, beneath thy native sky, 
And yet, to us, that voice be still, 
And closed, as if in death, that eye. 


But ah! the prophet’s robe of power, 
That fell on him who dared to wait, 

Assuaged the anguish of the hour, 
And left the world, not desolate. 


And thou too, gifted from above 
With magic that has ever bound us,— 
Oh! leave thy magic mantle, Love, 
And bid its broad folds still surround us. 


TO THE SAME. 


There is a faith" Eastern lands, 
That, when true friends are torn apart, 
Those angels that are here below, | 
To — them through this world of woe 
Do walk together still ; and so 
- Heart communes still with heart. 


In that belief I would believe ; 
Upon that holy faith would lean, __ 
And thus, still bow before thy shrine, 
Still gaze upon thy light divine, 
And stil] my spirit learn of thine, 
Though mountains risé between. . 
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Ant. 14.—Sratistics oF THE WEsT, AT THE CLOSE OF Tur 
YEAR 1836—By James Cincinnati—published by J. 
A. James & Co., 1836. | 


This book, according to the preface, is acollection of articles 
from magazines and reviews. Four chapters, comprising 
about a seventh of the volume, is a picturesque and interesting 
account of prairies, first published in the Illinois Monthly Mag- 
azine. There is a chapter about the Ohio river, and another 
about the Mississippi. All this is very well, in its way, but 
we should like to ask what right Judge Hall has to call this 
book Statistics of the West? We consider the title a deliber- 
ate imposition upon the public, for the purpose of giving the 
_ work a sale; an imposition which ought to be exposed; an 
imposition which Judge Hall ought never to have committed 
or connived at. Judge Hall, in the preface, ridicules New 
‘Englanders on the ground of the ridiculous story of wooden 
nutmegs; but how is the book before us better than a wooden 
nutmeg or horn gunflint? Ina work on the Statistics of the 
West we expect to find detailed accounts of the present state 
of population, commerce, manufactures, literature, arts and 
sciences. It ought to be a book of reference on geographical, 
political, economical and scientific matters. Is it said that in 
the fluctuating state of things among us, such a work would 
be impossible? This plea, if true, only aggravates the offence. 
The author has, in this case, professed to have done what he 
knew to be an impossibility. But such a work is not an impossi- 
bility, though no doubt it would require much more labor than 
the one before us. It could not have been made by marking 
- extracts in a bundle of old magazines and sending them to the 

printer. : 

_ There is another feature in this transaction, however, which 
gives a graver character to this book-making fraud, and which 
justifies us in calling it a deliberate imposition upon the public. 
The title of “Statistics of the West” might have been care- 
lessly adopted without sufficient reflection on the fact that the 
contents did not correspond to it. But the addition “at the 
close of the year 1836,” defining and particularizing its char- 
acter, could not have been thus thoughtlessly chosen. It evi- 
dently intends to convey. the distinct idea that the present con- 
dition of the West is given. What shall be said then, when 
we find, by looking at the principal tables in the book, that 
they are all two or three years old, most of them published 
before and in the hands of the public, and that as far as ean 
46* 
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be seen, nothing but the fact that the book has just been prin- 
ted connects it with the “close of the year 1836?” There is, 
for example, a table of the imports into New Orleans, from the 
interior, brought down to the year 1834; another of exports 
of cotton, tobacco, sugar and molasses, to the year 1833; a 
table of arrivals of ships, steamboats, &c., to the same time ; a 
list of steamboat accidents, previous to the year 1832. A list 
of steamboats on the Western waters is given, which must, 
we think, be very defective, since of the boats whose names it 
has occurred to us to look for, the following are,not to be found: 
the Oceana, Persian, Hail Columbia, and the boats now run- 
ning, named Mississippi, Gen. Wayne, and North America. 
These are all well known boats, ad have been mostly on the 
river more than a year. We have no desire to pursue this 
matter further, but held it our duty to expose what we con- 
sider a piece of literary fraud. We donot see how a man can 
commit, in literature, an action which he, himself, would stig- 
matize as knavery, in other business. | 

Perhaps we should say a word about the preface, which is a 


curious affair enough. It is a most bitter and furious assault 


upon Mr. Butler and the Editor of the North American Re- 
view. It seems both had ventured to criticise a former work 


of James Hall’s, and point out some inaccuracies in it. The © 


North American can probably take care of itself; we will, 
therefore, say nothing on that part of the subject. Mr. But- 
ler’s article was published in our own work, which Judge Hall 
humorously styles “an obscure periodical, called the Western 
Messenger.” We suppose Mr. Butler will not feel very much 
hurt by this assault; if he does, he shall have our obscure pages 


to answer in, unless, indeed, he prefers Judge Hall’s new way. 


of carrying on the controversy in the prefaces of his historical 


works. This is an original invention of the Judge, for which 
we give him great credit. We had, indeed, observed that his — 


prefaces were generally attacks on every body, beside himself, 
who had treated the subject; but were not aware, till now, 


that he did it on principle, considering this the true purpose of 


a preface. People have been commonly so blind as to sup- 
pose it the object of a preface to give some account of the 
work which it precedes. This, according to Judge Hall, is a 


great blunder. A preface, he says, is useless, except in one — 


case, i. e. when a man has to reply to criticisms on a former 
work. For example, the preface of Scott’s Life of Napoleon 
should have been a dissertation on the Waverly novels; and 
the preface to Johnson’s dictionary, ought to have been a 


defence of the Rambler. This theory is new and good, and 
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will, no doubt, be received with favor. And speaking of the 
Rambler reminds us of another pet be of a preface like 
the one before us. To use the words of Johnson, “it has one 
“recommendation peculiar to itself, that it gives vent to ma- 
“ lignity without real mischief. The poison which, if confined, 
“ would burst the heart, fumes away in empty hisses, and malice 


‘is set at ease with little danger to merit. ” 
| EDITOR. 


Art. 15.—SONNET TO SLEEP. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF ARGENSOLA. 


Thou lively Image of all dreaded Death, 

Oh cruel Sleep, disturb not now my breast 
With fearful visions scaring all my rest, | 
Sole comfort that remains to me with breath. 
Seek the proud towers of some tyrannic lord, 
With Jasper walls and roof of beaten gold ; 
Or the low bed of some rich miser old, 

And make them sweat with fear, though under careful ward. 
Let the first hear in dreams, the threat’ning peal 
Of popular commotion shake his door, 

Or see the gleam of the assassins steel. 

And let the other see in troubled dreams, 

His treasure found, and rifled all his store— 

They shuddering wake, so like the truth it seems. 
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Art. 16.—MONTHLY RECORD. Janvary. 


Our Cause In THE West. — The cause of liberal Christian- 
ity was never so promising, in the West, as at present. The 
better part of community appear to feel the need of some re- 
ligious faith and principle to restrain the career of popular 

sion, to counteract the selfish tendency of the all-engrossing 
pursuit of wealth, to be the great motive and guardian of edu- — 
cation and make men occupy the place in creation which God — 
intended them to fill. | | 

Our views are received with unexpected favor, where they 
have been preached, and are very congenial with the young, 
independent, and generous spirit of the West. Beside the 
established societies at Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis, 
there are growing societies at Alton, Peoria, Tremont, and 
Chicago; and we have calls for preachers from many places, 
which cannot be supplied. We trust that, ere long, this want 
of preachers will be supplied, and that we can furnish well 
educated ministers of genuine Western growth. We fully 
believe, that the project of a Western Unitarian Theological 
School will be, ere long, realised. | 

We give extracts from two letters among many which we 
have received, showing what a sphere of labor is opening in 
the great Vineyard of the Lord. The first extract is from a 
letter from Vincennes. | 


“The subscribers you have in this place appear to be highly 


pleased with the Messenger. In fact there is a great tendency to 


liberalism in this place as well as throughout the Wabash Valley ; 
it needs only to have a proper direction to be productive of much 
good. I had hoped that you could have made it convenient to 
have visited us last summer. May we not look for you the coming 
season? I am confident, if you can spare the time, you would not 
have occasion to regret a trip through the Valley of the Wabash, 
either on account of your own personal gratification or on account 
of the cause with which you are connected, and in which I hope | 
have not yet lost all interest. | 

Praying that God may bless your labors in a cause, which, wher- 
ever it has had its proper effect, has more than aught else amelio- 
rated the condition of the human family here, and, I trust, better 
prepared them for a hereafter. | : | 

I bid you, dear sir, adieu, 
With sentiments of sincere regard.” 
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The other extract is from a letter from Mississippi. 


_ “My dear sir, the openjng for a Unitarian Church, either here 
or at Grand Gulf, is promising. There are several avowed Unita- 
rians here, and the old doctrines are nearly worn out; while the 
means of the people are as abundant as their inclinations are liberal. 
Is there any thing I can furnish for my only preacher, the Western 
Messenger? I am much impressed with its moral and literary ex- 
—Ccellence. How I sigh for a nearer connection with your elevating 
and ennobling Church.” | 


Tue Curist1ian Denomination. — We are rejoiced to hear 
and see so many tokens of the life and activity of this evan- 
elical denomination. They are preaching the simple Gospel 
octrines of Faith in one God and in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
throughout the borders of our country and causing many an 
humble soul to bless their ministering words. 
We are happy that Dr. Channing’s letter, published in our 
columns, has been so well received and far diffused among 
them. The Christian Palladium contains the following notice: 


“Dr. Cuannine’s Letter.— The able document which we pub- 
lished from this distinguished brother, has been so cordially re- 
ceived, and is spoken of in such high terms, we have been induced 
to make it into a small neat tract, of thirty-two pages, for general 
circulation. U7 Any person sending us $5, shall have 250 of them * 
sent to order. Here is a chance for the wealthy to do good, in a 
prudent way, by spreading light and intelligence.” 


IMPORTANT SUBJECTS OF PUBLIC THOUGHT AND LEGISLATION. 
We are happy to find, that two subjects, which were consid- 
ered in our last number, in two several articles, have been 
recently brought before the public notice in a very encour- 
aging manner. 

The Kentucky Legislature has been discussing the expe- 
diency of adopting some measures, to prevent the loss of life 
by steamboat accidents. The Maryland legislature has enac- 
ted a law against the pernicious practice of wearing weap- 
ons —a practice, which has drenched the South and West 
with blood. | | | | | 

The citizens of Natchez, Miss. have held a large and highly 
respectable meeting on the latter subject, and passed some 
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spirited resolutions. We trust, that each one, who voted for 
these noble and timely resolutions, will exemplify them in 


own practice. 


Hon. G. Winchester, offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted : | ‘dei | 


Resolved, That a committee of five persons be appointed by the 
President of this meeting, to report a Preamble and Resolutions, 


such as they shall deem the most efficient, for the purpose of caus- 


ing the whole power of public opinion to operate practically, in de- 


stroying the false notions of honor, the pretext of self-defence, or 
the indulgence of violent passions, which have hitherto introduced 
the practice of carrying dirks, pistols, or Bowie knives, of engaging 
in duels, of endangering the lives of peaceable citizens by street. 
fights, and of taking the execution of the laws by mobs into their 
own hands, by the increasing practice of Lynching, and that the — 
said committee make their report forthwith. | oe 


The committee alluded to were appointed, and presented a 
list of resolutions, which were ‘unanimously adopted. We 
subjoin two of them: | | , | 


Resolved, That the practice of habitually carrying deadly weap- 
ons, such as pistols, dirks and Bowie knives, is, in our opinion, un- 
necessary in a land of civilization and laws, and calculated to re- 
sult in the frequent commission of criminal bloodshed, and the 
desecration of the laws of God and man, and that, therefore, we 
will do all we can, by our example and influence, to render such a 
practice disreputable. 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to our sister towns, and 
the people of the State generally, to adopt a similar course for the 
remedy of the evil, deprecated by the foregoing resolutions. | 


To other cities, we say, go thou and do likewise, 


New Reuigious Parer.— We have been much _ pleased, 
with the few numbers we have received of the Christian Mon- 
itor, a new Unitarian paper in the East. Its zealous tone, its 
variety of short and interesting articles, and its neat exterior, 
are calculated to obtain for it many patrons. It supplies a 
want long feltin our denomination. Its size and cheapness, 
will obtain for it a diffusion among people, where our other 
periodicals would never reach. | 
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Dr. Crannine’s Last Lerrer. — We have read Dr. Chan- 
nings letter to Mr. Birney, with great pleasurc. It is a noble 
vindication of the outraged rights of free discussion. We 
hope it will do much good to all parties concerned. 


Liperta Heratp.—Some kind friend has sent us a file of 
the Liberia Herald. The paper is very interesting, not only 
on account of its being published in Africa by the blacks, but 
for its excellent adaptation to the wants of that community. 
One column contains for instance, an article on the products 
of the soil, and the best mode of culture — another contains 
some religious advice or intelligence, and in a corner there is 
usually some broad joke, that is just the thing to convulse the 
negroes with their usual hearty laughter. 

t gives us great joy to hear of the success of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, in collecting funds for this year. It is indeed 
expecting too much to suppose, they will be able to do away 
slavery. But whatever they can do, will be so much good done 
for the negro. We are not surprised, however, that the negroes 
are so suspicious of this Society, as to believe that those who 
embark for Liberia, are never carried there, but are sold for 
slaves. The African has received too much wrong from the 
white man, to make us wonder at such suspicions. 


Fast ano West.—We have received this novel, from the pen of the author o 
Clinton Bradshaw. It is an improvement upon its predecessor, in respect to 
inoral tone, but seems to us inferior, as a work of intellect and art. It appears to 
be made up of sketches taken from real life. Hence there is much freshness and 

_vivacity in occasion! passages, but a want of unity inthe whole. ‘The true novel- 
ist does not merely sketch from life, but he enters into and creates anew the char- 
acters, which he has observed, and gives them a dramatic life and unity. He is 

_ something more , than a mere portrait painter. , 

We do not think, that our Louisville friends have reason to thank the author for 
his description of our fair city. He has libelled our landing abominably, not to say 
any thing of the remarks upon the Canal. 

The English of the work is sometimes very doubtful, to say the best of it. The 
writer, however, deserves the praise of having borrowed his scenes and characters 
from no other writers — a praise rare enough in these days of novelist ephemerac, 
when so many new works are made of the materials of the old —so much trash of 

fashion and frivolity is turned from one vessel into another, and called new. 


Tue Season. — The weather has been such as to close the 


river and give considerable hindrance to our affairs, as well as 
to the general business of the city. The ice has detained the 


mails, and deprived us of the aid of some valued correspon- 
dents, and prevented the Editor from returning from Cincin- 
nati. This and the last number were issued without his pre- 
siding care. | 
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Mr. Clarke and Mr. Osgood, instead of prosecuting their 
a= contemplated plans in Louisville, are obliged, in duty to the 
i . common cause, to supply the pulpit at Cincinnati, as wellas . 
' ¥ here. The latter gentleman left that place, supposing that an 
| 


b elder Clergyman, from the East, would succeed him and be- 
re come the regular Pastor of that important society. But the 
eS expected person has not arrived, and Mr. Clarke, who went 
i to Cincinnati to supply the’ pulpit for a single week, has been 
a detained, by the ice, more than a month. When the river — 
bs permits, he wil] return, and Mr. Osgood, who has, meanwhile, 
“8 remained at Louisville, will succeed him, for a time, at Cincin- 
| nati, according to request. Thus our plans of action, for the 
winter, are broken up. The experiment of a ministry at large, 
must be postponed. | | 


a Our Svsscrtpers, in Louisville, are informed, that Mr. S. 
ee B. Sumner, on Fourth street, will receive money due us for the 
ay Messenger. The bills were enclosed in the | owe num- 
Be ber. As many have said they did not know whom to pay the 
money to, they are directed to Mr. 8., whose store is ina 
central location, and who is kind enough to attend to the 
matter. | 


@ Sanpwicu Istanps.—Some residents of these Isles have ap- 
~ Wied to the American Unitarian Association to send a Mis- 
Seah to them. They have been disgusted with the narrow 

gmatism and overbearing, bigoted tyranny of the Orthodox 
Missionaries among them. The American Consul has, for 
sometime, read Channing’s and Buckminster’s sermons to a 
respectably assembly. We think it very natural, that the 

ruling Missionaries should preach and act as they have done. 
We do not condemn them, but rather their doctrines, and the 
frailties of human nature. We wish they would show in their 
practice something of that humble diffidence in their own 


Md. — Messra. Stone, Olney, Smith, Cocke, Greely, Clifford, McClintock, 
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Awr. 1.—THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD'S PASSION, 
- ACCORDING TO THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 


ABSTRACTED FROM THE GERMAN OF OLSHAUSEN. 


BY SAMUEL OSGOOD. 


SECTION SECOND.— AGONY OF JESUS IN GETHSEMANE, AND 


| ARREST. 
(matt. 26, 36—56. MARK 14, 32—52. 22, 40—53. soun 18, 1—1}.) 


At the end of the Supper, to which, as has been already 
remarked, the discourses, recorded by John, succeeded, and 
which were, doubtless, uttered in the supper room, the Savior 
hastens forth, together with his disciples, from the city, from 
which the grace of his presence had already departed. Jesus — 
went over the brook Kidron to the Mount of Olives. The 
brook flows between the city and the Mount of Olives, and 
empties into the Dead Sea. Here, or on the Mount of Olives, 
was a place with a garden, which Jesus had frequented with 
his disciples, and which was well known to Judas; there the 
Lord went. Hardly had he arrived, when he withdrew into 
the garden, in deep solitude. The other disciples may have 


Temained in the house of the friendly owner; only three — 


that trusty three, who were present at the Transfiguration — _ 
followed him, and beheld the mighty agony of his soul, and 
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could, therefore, measure the depth of the Lord’s life, as they 
had measured its height. 3 | 
We have now arrived at the moment, which we may 
consider, as the beginning of the sufferings of Christ, in the 
strict sense of the word, and it is proper to rest a moment 
from the consideration of details, and take a general survey 
of the development of the Savior’s life. It seems less won- — 
derful to us, that suffering without measure now came upon 
the holy one of God, since the-noblest of tie human race have 
been led- through seasons of-great need and severe struggle, 
and at the last, the sufferings of Jesus, which had long invisibly 
pressed upon him, merely took 9 visible shape. The contem- 
plation of the sins of the world, the experience of the unbelief, 
the heartlessness, the unreasonableness of men, was a deep— 
grief tu the heart of the Son of God, long before those last — 
moments of his earthly pilgrimage, in which his suffering 
reached its extreme degree. But it appears surprising to the 
observer, that the Savior did not stand unmoved amid such 
sorrows, like a rock amid the storm, and that on the contrary, 
he feared, lamented, and besought his Heavenly Father for 
deliverance from the hour of anguish. If we compare the 
conduct of Jesus with that of previous sages, Socrates, for in- 
stance, or noble martyrs like Huss, Polycarp and others, more 
firmness and courage seem to have been manifested by these, 
than we discover in Cirist. In order to understand this cir- 
cumstance, the following considerations are necessary. ae 
In the first place, it is not to be overlooked, that the Gospel — 
discloses an idea of life, according to which stoica] equanimi- 
ty, severity and rigidity in respect to sorrow and pain, do not 
appear as the highest excellence: it honors and much more 
carefully cherishes the tender sentiments of pity, compassion, 
sorrowfulness, and is not ashamed of tears and the true, sim- 
ple expression of anguish. Meanwhile, it is to be especiall 
observed, that our Lord manifests no anguish before the roug 
populace, who would have misunderstood his expressions of — 
grief, but only in presence of his own trusty friends. The 
former would have been unsuitable, but not the Jatter. : 
In the next place, the anguish of Jesus is not to be regarded — 
as a shrinking from visible enemies and from physical pain;* — 
his agony was invisible, spiritual suffering, an abandonment by 
The opinion, that the. coming ¢orporeal sufferings of Jesus brought on his 
agony, disturbs if it does not entirely destroy the whole meaning of his appear- — 
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‘God, a struggle against the power of darkness. ‘Asin the be- 
ginning of his ministry, the Savior was tempted by the ene- 
my on the side of desire, now at the end, he was tempted on 
the side of fear. 

Finally, we must consider, that the suffering of Jesus was 
not merely something, which belonged to the development of 
his own individual life, but that it stands in connection with 
the development of mankind, in general. Christ suffered as 
the representative of collective humanity—he bore their guilt, 
so that his sufferings have a character, specific und to be com- 
pared with no other. 

Yet not only is the anguish attributed to our Lord in the 
narration very surprising, but also the wavering in the inward 
disposition of Jesus. If we compare the firm faith and victo- 
rious courage, which are expressed in the high-priestly prayer 
(John 17,) it is very striking, that a few hours after the Savior 
can appear in such inward agony, as the passages before us 
represent him. On this account, we may readily see why 
Bretschneider and other commentators, should question the 
correctness of the narration. But a stricter examination of 
the claims of the passages to our faith, and a higher view of 
the spiritual nature, will lead us to believe the narration, and 
even to see in it strong confirmation of the truth of the events 
recorded. | | 

The case is easily settled, if we can give some ground, upon 
which so sudden a wavering in the life of Jesus can be ex- 
plained. Such a ground is afforded us by the phenomenon, 
which presents itself often in the lives of men of faith, (Paul 
for instance 2 Cor. 12,) and which may at least serve for an — 
analogy, that a sudden withdrawal of the higher powers of 
the spirit ensues, which determine the state of the mind. The 
evangelist expressly states, that such an abandonment took 
place on the cross. In the history of the temptation, we find 
ourselves compelled to presuppose it; and nothing is plainer, 
than that we must adopt something similar here. The mag- 
nitude of the struggle of Jesus on the one hand, as of his vic- 
tory on the other hand, receives its full signification from such 
a supposition. While a Socrates could conquer, only while in 
full possession of his spiritual strength, the Savior conquered 
the whole might of darkness, even while abandoned by God 
and by the fulness of his spirit. ey 7 | 

The avowal of his deep sorrow, and the weeping entreaty 
to his disciples, to strengthen him by their presence and watch- 
ing, forms a wonderfully touching contrast with the destiny of | 
_ Jesus, and the object of his sufferings. He, the helper of the 
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whole world, confesses to them, to whom he brought aid, his 
own need of aid, and sought from them the help, which they 
could not afford. For prayer, Jesus withdraws a little from 
his disciples, and falls on his face upon the earth. In this 
prayer of the Redeemer, there is pryprioge striking in the en- 
treaty, grounded on the power of the Almighty, to deliver 
him from the hour of anguish. Here in conjunction with the 
certain knowledge of the Father’s will, a wish seems to be ex- 
ressed in the Son, to depart from the will of the Father.— 
ut in the first place, this prayer is not to be considered apart 
from the qualification ; ‘ but not as I will, but as thou wilt.’— 
In the first entreaty, only the weakness of the flesh is manifes- 
ted, which the Savior must share or else his sufferings be only 
apparent and illusive ; in the second entreaty, lies the expres- 
sion of the conquering spirit. In the next place, it must not 
be overlooked, that the wish to be delivered from death and its, 
peierey of pain, was not a sinful, but rather a pure, innocent, 
oly wish. Since death is the wages of sin, and as such, bit- 
ter to the sinful creature, for whom however, it is called in a 
certain respect, a deliverance from want and sorrow, how 
much more must it raise a shudder in the pure, spotless soul 


of Jesus! It would have betrayed a false fakir-like insensibili- 


ty, if the Redeemer had gone forward to his death, without 
expressing from his very life and marrow, the shudder of his 
ni human soul, before the dark vale of the grave. Far from 
marring his holy image, this feature is even necessary to its 
perfection. A higher necessity now requires the overcoming 
of a feeling in itself entirely true. No compulsory will of the 
Father, forced the Son to his bitter death, since the god-like 
will of the Son was one with the Father’s; but the conflict of 
absolute justice with mercy, in a word, the mystery of the 
work of human salvation demanded a satisfactory offering : 
and the voluntary entrance into this high necessity, which 
could not be without a severe struggle against human feeling, 
is found marked at this exalted, sacred moment. Upon the 
victory in Gethsemane, all was truly perfected, the will of the 
Father was taken into the very soul of Jesus, and as in a hu- 
man struggle the mind is again at peace, when the determina- 
tion is irrevocably taken, we now find it to be so at this point 
in the Savior’s life. | 
After this victory over the assault of darkness, Jesus returns 


to his. three-disciples and finds them, notwithstanding his ex- — 


hortation, sleeping. Addréssing Peter, as the speaker among 
them, he called them again to watching and prayer, with the © 
advice, that both lessened temptation. The connexion of 
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ideas in this passage, is evidently this: “ giving way to sorrow 
and its results, presses back the ruling nage of the spirit, and 
facilitates the way for the victory of the besetting sin; stru 
gling against the overwhelming feeling, and prayer, which 
gives men a new power from the spiritual world, are security 
against temptation.” Hence Christ remarks upon the weak- 
ness of human nature, which hinders the performance of what 
the nobler man chooses. | 

For the second and for the third time, the Savior goes to 
prayer, and upon his return again finds his disciples, beset, and 
entirely overcome by the power of darkness, sleeping. These 
three attacks by fear, stand parallel to the three steps in the 
history of the temptation. Luke alone speaks of the angel 
strengthening the sufferer. We may class this passage among 
~ these, in which the word angel is not to be understood as de- 
noting any outward appearance or person: it appeared only to 
Christ, and probably merely in his spirit within. By the 
‘strengthening’ of the angel, we are only to understand the 
influence of spiritual powers, which was extended to the Sa- 
vior, struggling in the extremity of abandonment. Asa poy: 
sical expression of the dreadful struggle of the Savior, Luke 
speaks of ‘ Sweat, as if tt were drops of blood.” Although 
according to medical statements, a bloody sweat may occur at 
the highest stage of anguish of soul, we must vet acknowl- 
edge, that in the words of Luke, nothing is expressly declared, — 

but a comparision of the sweat to drops of blood. 

In Matthew 26, 47 and following verses, the act of the ar- 
rest of Christ is narrated. After Jesus had gone through the 
hard struggle, tranquillity was restored to him, so that before 
Judas and the band, who accompanied him, he appeared in 
striking majesty. Uncertain, whether the disciples of Christ 
would defend him, the priests had not only taken some of the 
temple guards with them, but also a detachment of Roman 
soldiers. The soldiers had not only provided themselves with 
weapons, but also with torches and Janterns. Since it must (on: 
account of the Passover) necessarily have been moonlight, 
these torches were provided, in case that the sky pre be 
overcast, or that Jesus should conceal himself in the house or: 
the garden. According to Matthew and Mark, Judas, who 
led the company, had agreed upon a sign, by which he would 


point out the person of Jesus; he was tokiss him. The words 


of Christ refer to the contrast, between the expression of love 
and friendship, and the sign of the base treachery of Judas: 
(Luke 22, 48,) Judas betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss. 
John 18, 4 and the following mage gives us same more’satis- 
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factory account of what took place, on the approach of Judas 
with his band. The Lord, clearly aware of the signification 
of that moment, went to meet them, asked them whom they | 
sought, and gave himself up to them, saying, ‘Iam he.’ Here 
John 18,6 states, that they started back, and fell upon the 
ground. We need not suppose a miracle in order to explain 
this circumstance; but the person of Jesus himself is the mi- 
racle, and the majesty, which shone forth from it, could easily 
ee a most powerful effect upon men, who probably had 

nown of him, orheard him. We even find similar events in 
the life of men,before whom as in the case of Marius, mere rough 


_ physical foree stood awed in subjection. The account in Mat- 


thew of the kiss of Judas, harmonises, as Liicke has remarked, — 
very plainly with John’s account, if we consider that Judas ap- 
proached alone in advance of the others. When the Lord 
saw him, and Judas had kissed him, he went to meet the ap- 
proaching band, in order to protect the disciples, and on this 
occasion, the armed men fell down, overcome by the power 
of his spirit. | | 

- The attempt of one disciple to defend himself with the 
sword spoken of in Luke, is so fully described, that he men- 
tions the name of Peter as that disciple, (from whom indeed | 
such rashness might be expected,) and also the name of the 
servant of the high priest, Malchus. John, in whose house 
Malchus was known, would readily give this information (John 
18,15.) According to John 18, 26, he was acquainted with 
the relatives of this Malchus. John and Luke remark, that it 
was the right ear that was cut off, but only Luke speaks of 
the sudden healing of the wound. «This circumstance best ex- 
plains the fact of Peter’s being able to escape with impunity; — 
astonishment at the cure, would of course engross all the at- 
tention of the hostile band. According to John 18, 11, our 
Lord besides bidding Peter put the reed in the scabbard, adds 


the significant words, ‘the cup, which my Father hath given 


me, shall I not drink it?’ Matthew gives the saying in more — 
copious form. The incongruity of a long speech being made 
to Peter under these imminent circumstances, is done away, 
by the consideration, that the words were spoken during the 
cure. All attention was directed to it, and this enabled Jesus 
to give Peter the necessary direction. _ ae 

n the first place, as regards the words of Jesus, “they who 
take the sword shall perish with the sword.” they refer without 
doubt to Peter, according to Genesis 9,6. Violent self-de- 
fence, against the ordinances of magistrates, is likened to mur- 
der. Parallel with this the remark, ‘suffer ye thus far,’ is to 
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_be considered; which has been supposed to refer to the hostile 
company, in the sense, ‘ allow me time’ until I cure the ear of 
Malchus. The words have a more significant reference to the 
disciples, “ desist, thus far and no farther.” 
_ In the next place the idea of the twelve legions of angels, is 
very remarkable. The number twelve may have been selected 
in reference to the number of disciples, and the word ‘legion’ 
refers evidently to the ‘ heavenly host;’ so that in general the 
idea is, ‘do you think that I need earthly aid from you, feeble 
ones + _— the heavenly aid of the hosts of God is at my com- 
* 

According to Luke 22, 53, the significant expression here 
comes in, ‘ this ts your hour and the of darkness.’ The 
interpretation of Kuinoel — ‘ this is the hour given you by God, 
for the execution of your plans, and the power of your sins’ 
— is without doubt correct in the first part. but as to the se- 
cond part, the expression ‘ power of darkness’ does not apply 
to the sins of the multitude. ‘ Darkness’ does not denote sins 
in this or that individual, for this is called ‘ sin,’ ‘amartia,’ but 
denotes the element of sin in general, the opposite of light.— 
At the moment tn which the Holy One of God, was led to the 
cross, by the sins of men, the power of evil had attained its 
highest point; on reaching the cross, its power was destroy- 
ed, and its nothingness revealed, while the death of the right- 
eous expiated the sins of the world. | 
_ According to the prediction of the Lord, the disciples now 
dispersed. Mark 14, 51 speaks of a young man lightly elad, 
who was seized upon, but who fled and left his linen garment 
behind him. It isin my mind most likely, that Mark here 
speaks of himself. 


SECTION THIRD: 


EXAMINATION OF JESUS BEFORE CAIAPHAS AND 
THE SANHEDRIM.—PETER’S DENIAL. 


(marr. 26, 57—75. marx 14,53—72. Luxe 22, 54—71. sonw 18, 12—27.). 


The correct consideration of the scenes, which now pre- 
sent themselves to our eyes, requires a representation of the 
modes of administering justice among the Jews, at the time 
of Christ. It has already been remarked, that the Jews 
had lesser courts (called lesser Sanhedrim) in all their imper- 
tant cities; in all the cities, (as the Talmud states,) which con- 
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tained over one hundred and twenty inhabitants. In Jerusa- 
lem, there were two of these. But the highest jurisdiction 
belonged tu the great Sanhedrim of Jerusalem, which was com- 


posed of seventy one persons. The origin of this tribunal 


has been derived from Moses, who appointed the seventy el- 
ders, who with him constituted an assembly of seventy one. 
The name of ‘Sanhedrim’ being derived from the Greek, of 
course was given to the assembly at a much later period.— 
Perhaps Ezra founded this tribunal, although its name 


arose first under the Groeco Syrian dynasty. The constitu- 


tion of the court was as follows. The officiating high priest | 
was the president for the time being. They, who had former- 
ly been high priests, and the twenty-four principals of the 
classes of priests and other considerable men, learned in the 
law, were members. They had a particular place for their 
meetings, although in affairs of emergency, they assembled at — 
the house of the high priest, as was the case at the examina- 
tion of Jesus. All important cases, ‘especially all spiritual af- 
fairs belonged to the cognizance of this supreme tribunal.— 
Since they looked upon Jesus, as a false Messiah, they natur- 
ally brought his case before this tribunal. Had not their mal- | 
ice intended to put Christ to death, they might here have end- 
ed the process against him. For only forty years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and only three years before our 
Lord’s death, the Roinans took away from the Sanhedrim the 
jurisdiction over life and death, and on this account the deliv- 
ering of the judgment was committed to Pilate. It is remark- 
able, that Christ was not led by the guard, to the officiating 
high priest, Caiaphas, but to his father-in-law, Annas. The lat- 
ter had been formerly high priest, but according to Josephus, 
was removed in the reign of Tiberius, by the Procurator, Vo- 
lerius Gratus. In his place Ismael was appointed, then Elea- 


zor, the son of Annas, then Simon, the son of Camithus, and 


finally in the year twenty six, Joseph or Caiaphas, the son-in- 
law of Annas. In all probability, this Annas, as formerly © 


high priest, and father-in-law of two others, was a person of 


great consequence. Perhaps he was the substitute to supply 
the place of the officiating high priest, in cases. of need, and 
on that account, the most difficult questions would first be sub- 
jected to his decision. Perhaps the palace of Annas was 80 
situated, that the guard reached it first with their captive.—: 
He seems to have been kept here.a long while, until the San- 
hedrim was; assembled at the house of Caiaphas, the son-in- 
law of Annas. This opinion seems the more credible, as itis 
still uncertain, whether Annas wore this dignity; and since: 
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moreover, no r trial took place before him, it may be su 
_sed, that he them to Jesus before ho 
gratify his curiosity, and only cursorily directed some questions 
tohim. But John refers,as he names the name of Caiaphas, to 
the early part of his narrative, where he first advised that one 
should be put to death for all, as an indication how this trial 

The most difficult subject in this section, is in harmonising 
the four evangelists. While John expressly states, that Jesus 
was first led to Annas, and mentions subsequently the sending 
to Caiaphas, the synopsists speak only of the trial before Caia- 
phas. Here they place the scene of Peter’s denial, while ac- 
cording to John, it remains doubtful, whether this took place 
in the palace of Annas or Caiaphas, since he makes mention 
of this occurrence both before and after the sending of Christ 
to Caiaphas. Forn-erly it has been attempted to remove this dif- 
ficulty, by very violent means—by placing verse 24 (John 18) 
after the first clause of verse 13. It would be easier to con- 
sider the word ‘sent,’ in the twenty fourth verse, as in the plu- 
_ perfect tense, and the verse would read, ‘ Now Annas /ad sent 

hiss bound unto Calaphas.’ According to this translation, all 
that is told of the questioning and denia! of Peter, would be 
placed in the palace of Caiaphas. This interpretation has been. 
adopted by Tholuck, and presents no insurmountable difficul- 
ty, grammatically considered. But if this view be right, we 
must think that John has written very negligently. Read 
John’s gospel by itself, it would seem clearly as if he meant to 
state, that an examination had taken place before Annas, and 
also, that Peter had been in his palace. Without the synop- 
sists, no one could understand the narration otherwise. | 
think with Grotius and others, that John wished to correct, 
and complete the accounts of the synopsists, and therefore 
brought the transactions that took place before Annas, into 
distinct notice. The idea, that John was in error, cannot be 
entertained for a moment, because he was an eve-witness, and 
moreover narrates so circumstantially in this part of the histo- 
ry, as to state the relations of the servant of the high priest. 
_ What is said of the examination by the high priest, (John 18, 
19—23,) bears no resemblance with that held before Caiaphas, 
and cannot therefore be identified with it. Hence comes it, 
that the synopsists, who were not present at the scene, and 
therefore derived their information from others, might have 
judged wrongly of the place, since beth Annas and Caiaphas 
were high priests. Wen they heard, that this or that event 
took place before the high priest, they would of course think 
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only of Caiaphas, the officiating priest, and would refer every 
thing to him. John mildly corrects this -mistake, but entirely 
passes over what had been expressly and sufficiently related 
y the others — the distinct examination before Caiaphas. 
According to our view, the whole order of incidents was 
this. When the guard first brought Jesus to the city, they led 
him to the house of Annas, which was nearest at hand; 


ie, partly in order ‘that he might be kept here until the Sanhe- 
Ay “drim should assemble, partly because Annas wished to see 
him, and speak with him. then opened a conversation 
Fy Ga with Christ; in conséquence of the reply, a servant struck 
. the Savior; and while Annas, who had satisfied his curiosity, 


and seen that nothing could be drawn from his replies, with- 
drew; the coarse crowd exercised their indignities on the sa- 
| in cred person of Christ. Peter, under the protection of John, 
3 hk had pressed into the front court yard, but denied knowing the 
Pea Lord, when he was urged to say if he knew him. One of 
ae these denials took place, at the moment in which Jesus was 
led away to Caiaphas: and therefore Jesus could look upon 
him with that look, so full of meaning. Arrived before Pilate, 
the Savior immediately enters upon his trial, and the sen- 
tence, and the leading away to Pilate, succeeded. Here 
therefore was no probable moment, in which the barbarous 
mal-treatment of Jesus, could have taken place. According 
to Matthew and Mark, it would seem, as if this had taken > 
place before the Sanhedrim. But it is utterly incompatible 
with the dignity of this, the highest assembly of the country, 
that such outrages should be committed in its presence. Luke 
introduces the whole trial only supplementarily, and there- 
fore his statement is of no importance to this point. But how 
compatible all seems, if we consider the indignity, which a 


i | servant was permitted to offer in presence of Annas, as a sig- 
se nal, which drew forth farther expressions of insult, after the 
| withdrawal of Annas. Left alone with the prisoner, the com- 

48 mon crowd of soldiers and temple guards, might think they 


could insult him, although such a large company of guards 
| did not go with him all the way to Pilate. The only thing 
that goes against this view, is that John, according to univer- 

{ i. sal opinion, was acquainted with Caiaphas, but not with An- 
ae 4 | nas. But if we consider both high priests, as so nearly re- 
ug lated, it is evident, that in the acquaintance of the one, the 
acquaintance of the other is implied. As to the use of the 
term high priest, (archiereus,) it is notorious, that the same 

it term can be as well applied to those, who had formerly held — 

i the office, as to the officiating incumbent. | | 
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_ According to the order above stated, we now in the first 
place, consider the denial of Peter and the examination of the 
Lord before Annas. The two events (John 18, 15-18. 24-27) 
are here connected. Masses of soldiers and guards, together 
with the servants of the high priest, fill the front court yard. 
In a hall, which opened into the court yard, Annas probabl 
conversed with the Savior, during which Peter was questioned, 
and as they led Christ to Caiaphas, the question was repeated. 
As regards ‘ the other disciple,’ (verse 15,) there is no doubt, 
that John means himself. As to particulars of Peter’s denial, 
John again departs from the other evangelists: since these 
mention three instances of denial, while he mentions but two. 
It may readily be said, that John distinguishes two points in 
the second denial of Peter (25, 26;) first several asked him, 
‘art thou not one of his disciples;? and then another servant 
spoke alone. Still a perfect coincidence is not made out in 
this way; since acorn to Matthew and Mark, the second 
question, as well as the first, comes from a damsel. Besides 
Luke does not agree with Matthew and Mark, since Luke 
speaks of. a servant, where they speak of a damsel; and where 
they speak of all the bystanders, there he mentions another 
individual servant. The troubie of removing such trifling 
contradictions, is not worth taking; they may be received as 
they are given. They area surety for the independence of the 
Gospel Histories, and therefore they promote the objects of the 
Scriptures. Yet evidently on account of the previous prophes 
of Jesus, (Matt. 26, 75,) the triple denial of Peter actually too 
place. John does not apparently intend to make a full narration, 
but only to state the locality correctly. The triple question of 
our Lord to Peter, (John 21,) refers back to Peter’s triple denial. 
The palace of the high priest, was without doubt, a large, 
splendid building. It contained a court which the watch oc- 
cupied, who had probably kindled a fire on account of the cold- 
ness of the night. This court lay lower than the main build- 
ing, which was probably entered through a stair-case ; a colon- 
nade extended hence to the street; through this colonnade, 
which it was usual to build with a covered roof, the passage led 
to the court; here a damsel was placed as a door-keeper. This 
door-keeper seems to have known Peter in the court yard, who — 
had first fled with the other disciples, but who soon followed 
Jesus at a distance, and was led on by John. She probably 
knew him by his mien and the look of dismay, which he must 
have very strongly yy rmaes since he made such a general 
Impression. He had followed his Lord, to see where the af- 
fair would terminate, and he evidently expected the worse.— 
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The door-keeper looked him sharply in the face, and enquired 
about his connection with the Nazarene. Here Peter denied. — 
Meanwhile in order to remove himself from this dangerous © 

ace, he hastened into the porch, in which was the door which 
led to the street; here the other damsel asked him, and the 
weak disciple, with an oath, again denied. This new question 
prevented Peter’s leaving the court ‘igor he approached the 
blazing fire, and seated himself with affected confidence, a- 
mong the servants of the temple, who were keeping watch, 
(John 18, 18-25.) Peter remained here quiet and unobserved, 
an hour longer (Luke 22, 59.) This probably emboldened him 
to ask questions about Jesus, and now they all recognised him 
for a Galilean, by his speech. Besides, a kinsman of Malchus, 
whose ear Peter had cut off, and who himself had been at the 
capture of Jesus, declared that he knew Peter. Again Peter de- 
nied his Lord. The cock crew. This predicted sign, called 
to the disciple’s mind, the warning words of Christ, and re- 

ntance gained dominion over him. Luke remarks, that the 
Lord turned, and his look pierced the heart of Peter. All 
this accords with John, according to whom, Jesus was led to 
Caiaphas, when Peter’s last denial took place. He must there- — 
fore have passed through the court and the porch, so that he 
could sée the disciple. On the withdrawal of his master, Pe- 
ter hastened away, and wept bitterly. 

In this history of Peter, this first important figure, which rep- 
resents all the weak and fearful among believers, meets us in the 
rich picture, which the Lord’s passion unfolds before us. The © 
most energetic, the most zealous among the disciples, appears 
thus weak, thus wretched ; the spirit was willing, the flesh was 
weak. Touching indeed is the artless simplicity, with which 
the evangelists relate this deep downfall of the chief among 
them. They do not soften down the disgrace, they frankly 
say, that a damsel asked him. But as they do not defend him, - 
so they do not reproach nor wonder at him; without com- 
ment, they state the bare fact. But we need not now forbear 
reflection, and must ask ourselves the question, how was it 
that Peter, that strong-willed disciple, whose fall Christ had 
so expressly predicted, so distinctly denied his Lord, even 
while no danger threatened him? The denial would be con-— 
ceivable, if death had stood before his eyes, but there was 
nothing said of the followers of Christ, during the investiga-— 
tion, and Peter was terrified at the question of a simple mai- 

den. A physchological enigma seems to be attached to the 
outward consideration of these circumstances. But if we 
press on into the inner depths of the scene, it will be found, 
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now the high-priest wished to see the wonderfu 
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that some inner causes may be recognized, as explaining the 
conduct of Peter, as was the case in respect to the agony of 
Jesus in Gethsemane. It was the bour of the power of dark- 
ness, which in so inconceivable a manner lamed and covered 
over the spiritual powers of the disciple, so that he could not 
only deny Jesus, but was even yet in danger, after that he had 
once denied him. <A temptation more than merely human, 
overcame Peter, and one which was necessary to cure him of 
his self-sufficient pride, as also to make him a mirror for others; 
a temptation, which our Lord teaches us to pray to be deliv- 
ered from, and which Peter might have escaped, if he had be- 
fore humbled himself at the word of his Lord. Thus the 
Lord made use of the most various means to lead his disciples 
to perfection of spiritual life; as this fadl served for the salva- 
tion of Peter, so did his preservation keep the others from the 
same. As the fail led the proud Peter to humility, so must 
preservation in the danger in which Peter lay, fix the other 
disciples immoveably in faith in the grace of their Lord. 

We now come to the conversation of Annas with Christ,— 
(John 18, 19-23.) This was plainly a manifestation of mere 
curiosity, rather than a formal trial. As Herod,so 

man, and 
learn something suprising of him. Hence the form of Christ’s 
reply. This would not have been proper in a regular judicial 
trial; the accused is not only bound to submit to the examina- 
tion of a magistrate, if he be justly accused, but even if he 
be accused wrongfully. We observe this deference to the 
-Magistracy always most tenderly observed by our Lord; 
he replied duly even to wrongful and malicious judges; 
or where all defence was in vain, he was silent. But here 
was no judicial procedure, and since Annas was no longer 
high priest, the Lord could therefore fitly reprove his equally 
obtrusive and malicious curiosity. The conduct of Christ 
at the barbarous insult of the servant, is remarkable. We 
have in this an authentic interpretation of the command 
in Matt. 5, 38. As has already been remarked, it would 
have been soliciting abuse, if the Savior had not here 
claimed justice, since the insult was given in presence of the 
master of the servant, who was bound to rebuke it himself. 
But later when he was abandoned, the lonely prey to rude 
‘violence, nothing remained tothe Savior, but the weapons of 
silence, since an appeal to justice, addressed to insolence, is 
only a fresh provocation. This one deed of violence (proba- 
bly after Annas had withdrawn) was a warrant for many 
more. It is wonderful, that = spirit of prophesy did not 
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hold it beneath its dignity to predict these outrages in detail, 
and to indicate the state of soul, which the son Say of God 
would present to the profane multitude. ‘The Lord God will 
help me,” says the Messiah in Isaiah ; “ therefore shall I not be 


confounded ; therefore have I set my face like a flint, and know 


that I shall not be ashamed.”’ Here is immoveable faith in the 
eternal love of God, expressed even in the deepest abandon- _ 
ment. And the prophet has also painted in another place the 
unutterable gentleness and patient resignation, which could be 
provoked by no indignity, in the words, “* He was oppressed, 
and he was afflicted; yet he opened not his mouth; he is 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth.” ‘To estimate 
the grandeur of this conduct, we must always bear in mind, 
that the insulted one was the eternal word of the Father, that 
he become flesh, and endured all this for our sakes. 

After the aceount of the leading the Lord away to Caiaphas, 
follows the formal trial before the Sanhedrim. According to 
Luke, the Sanhedrim was assembled, as soon as it was day.— 
Matthew and Mark place the passing of sentence, and John 

laces the leading away to Pilate, first in the morning. But | 
it should be considered, that as the first dawn of day may be 
called morning, there is no necessary disagreement between the 
several statements. Beside, the calling together the Sanhedrim 
must have taken considerable time, so that the greatest’part of 
the night must be thereby spent. As regards the place of this 
important deliberation, the investigation of the case of Christ 
came regularly before this tribunal. It had not only permis- 
sion to prove, according to the word of God, all pretensions to 
the authority of prophets and the Messiah, but an express ob- 
ligation to do it. But they were extremely false in arresting 
Jesus, since by their questions, they shewed they had the 
clearest information of his dignity as Messiah, and even against 
their better knowledge, sought false witnesses against the 
Holy one of God. Evidently they had already provided false 
witnesses against him, because these could not well have been 
procured in the night. In this, ill-will was evidently manifes- 
ted towards Christ, and he therefore determined to be silent 
toward their accusations ; on their continuing to question him, 
he first replies to his unjust judges, faithful to the duty of a 
subject. Now more false witnesses against Jesus came in, but 
their testimony was unlike, and they contradicted each other 
in their allegations. But finally two false witnesses came for- 
ward, who cited the saying of Christ, in regard to the destruc- 
tion of the temple, in proof of his guilt. These persons in- 
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deed cited the remark, which Christ had actually made, but 
they wished to deduce a false idea trom it, and they were there- 
fore false witnesses. 

While Caiaphas, who presided over the assembly, saw, that 
nothing was to be gained in this way, he sought to remove the 
voiceless, yet eloquent testimony of Christ, against the false 
witnesses. He conjured him to declare, whether he was the 
Christ, the Son of the living God, which question the Lord un- 
equivocally answered in the affirmative. Immediately before 
the decisive question and reply, the remark in Luke 22, 67, 68, — 
_ should be placed, in which the Savior states the motive of his 
silence. 

In the question of the high priest, the phrases ‘ Christ’ and 
‘ Son of God’ are brought together. But since the name ‘Son 
of God’ stands here last, nothing is more simple, than to see 
in it a closer definition of the first expression. But because 
the high priest used the name ‘Son of God,’ it does not follow 
that he was universally known by this title; it is rather to be 
‘understood thus, “art thou the Son of God, for whom you de- 
clare yourself to be?” The sequel shows that the high priest, 
_ kke the people before, saw blasphemy in this, which was not 
-he case with the declaration, that he was the Messiah. The . 
public oath of Christ, that he was the Son of God, with the 
full declaration of his future coming in glory, is very impor- 
tant, because we see in it, how the command of the sermon 
on the Mount, (Matt. 5, 35,) is to be understood, and that it. 
does not refer to the faithful, in their relations to the world. 
This passage is important moreover, because Jesus here de- 
clares publicly, before the highest theoratical assembly, that 
which he had before taught only privately. Jesus thereby 
stated the whole idea of the Messiah, as it were a certainty, 
that all had attained its fulfilment in him. Immediately the 
Sanhedrim were led by this remark, to view the importance of 
the moment in all its extent; they must know, at this hour, 
they were judging the king of their nation, him of whom all 
the prophets had predicted. This public declaration of the 
_ Savior, therefore. decides the extent of their guilt. In this 

sublime moment, the words of Christ attain a regal majesty, - 
he speaks as the Lord of Heaven, and not as a helpless defend- 
ant before an earthly tribunal. To the declaration of his Mes- 
_ siahship, the threat of his future return follows. Here a sub- 
lime and touching contrast is presented, as so often occurs in 
the Gospel narrative. The judge of the living and the dead 
stands accused before an human judge, and is condemned by 


him ; but at this moment, the Savior opens to view his own 
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majesty, in which he, as judge of the whole world, will appear 
to his earthly judges. In his expression, the idea of the sub- 
limest dignity is given — of a participation in God’s govern- 
ment of the universe. This was known to Jesus in the depth 
of his humiliation, and he dared declare it to his judges. If 
we consider the holy zeal, and spiritual power, in which the 
Lord must have spoken these words, we can suppose, that a _ 
sad anticipation must have thrilled through the priests, that he 
spoke truly. But they had gone too far toretract. In affect- 
ed sorrow, the high priest rent his robe, and declared Jesus a 
blasphemer, and the Sanhedrim condemned the Lord of glory ; 
him, who loved them even unto death, they hated unto death. 
They did not know certainly, that he was the Messiah, and 
they might have regarded the capture of Christ, as a proof, 
that he was not he— much less the Son of God; but their 
impure heart was still struck with the splendor of his divine 
nature; and only because they had shut the eyes of their spi- 
rit, in fear of seeing too much, and being obliged to abandon 
their sinful practices, they did not arrive at entire clearness of 
conviction. Hence their uncertainty was their guilt, and it 
was the terrible curse of this guilt, to become, in their blind- 
ness, the murderers of the Holy One of God. 


Arr. 2.—THE OHIO RIVER. 


No dreams of localized romance, 
No tales of love and sorrow, 
Embalm our own Ohio’s shores, _ 
As Wordsworth sung of Yarrow. 
Mute are the breezes o’er her hills, 
_ Or through her forests creeping, — 
Where silent, in a thousand mounds, } 
A buried race is sleeping. 


Thou did’st not come, fair river, so, 

To win our young affections, 
But in a sterner garb attired, 

Of school-boy recollections. — 
Thy long black line upon the map, 

Our youthful heads astounded, : 
For half the States, East, West, North, South, 
_ Seemed by thy current bounded, 
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Then stories of Backwoodsmen came, 
Of Logan, Boone, and Harrod; 
The desperate fight for home and hearth, 
_ Log cabins burned and carried. 
No time, I ween, for tales of love, — 
No time to sing or trifle, 


When, from each brake, might burst the yell, 


Or flash the sudden rifle. 


_ And when the light canoe had passed, 
From off thy stream, Ohio, 

The keel and flat boat took its place 

_ Oncreek, fork, run, and bayou. 

No love-lorn swain and maiden there, 
Nor idle poet dreaming, 

But old Kentucky’s boating sons, 

. Fierce, fighting, and blaspheming. 

Thus were our early thoughts of thee, 

By no soft visions haufhted ; 

Yet now we gaze on thy sweet face, 
Nor feel that these were wanted. 

While in thy wave the tints of sky, 
Woods, hills, and shores are blending ; 

O’er hung with gently waving boughs, 
And willows calmly bending. 

And now upon thy banks there stand, 
In place of those departed, 

The happy homes of nobler men, 
Free minded, generous hearted. 

When life grows tame, and hearts wax cold, 

_ The poets’ tales are needed ; 

- But with a Present all romance, 

The Past may res: unheeded. 


Flow on fair stream, through coming years ; 
Flow on, in strength and beauty! 
If we, as faithful, do our work, 
True to our God and duty, 
Thou shalt not want thy poets, nor 
Be unrenowned in story ; 
Not Tibers wave, nor Yarrow’s fount, 


Shall rival thee in glory. 
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Arr. 3.—LETTERS FROM COUNTRY COUSINS. 
| No. 


BY JAMES H. PERKINS. 


My Dear Emma :— Your kind, crossed letter, has 
been read and re-read by us, till we know it by heart; and 
we thank you again and again, for telling us the whole story, 
and talking your soul out on paper, as if we were, in body as 
well as spirit, your own brother and sister. Of all things in 
this world, J] most dislike a dry detail of comings and goings, 
washings, ironings, and cake-makings, — all of which might. 
as well be doled forth by a steam-letter-writer, as by a wo- 
man,—and without one trait of the individual from begin- 
= to end, except her infinite prosiness, and incredible bad- 
spelling. And, of all things, I love most a hearty, open, un- 
studied picture of the whole inner-being of her that thinks 
one worth a letter: of her hopes, and her plans, and her fears; 
her weaknesses and her battles with them; of her mistakes, 
and hard won triumphs; her ups and downs, — not of fortune 
ane, but of feeling, spiritual power, and Christian confi- 

ence. | 

Every day dol see more and more the truth of that little 
aphorism, which Mr. Alcott taught his boys,— that ‘a great 
soul has no nooks.’ If from marriage we learned nothing else, 
it would yet be worth while to many, to learn the great vir- 

tue of Frankness; which I, at least, have learned from full 

sympathy and communion with another. It may be a lack of 
ae charity in me, but, indeed, I cannot respect highly those very 
sell proper women that nib a pen to pieces, in their efforts to avoid 
pe ‘saying something ‘ unlady like;’ and whose standard of lady 
likeness, to use a countrywoman’s simile, seems to be a dish of 
cool skim-milk, from which you can get neither cream nor 
_bonny-clabber. 
ae And so, my dear Emma, you are fairly married. Well, ten 
: | years are past since I went under the yoke, and never yet has 
ay the day dawned on which I wished it from my neck again; 
i nor have my shoulders stooped under the weight. My hus- 
ay band, (of course, since he’s now at my elbow,) has been as 
est, kind and forgiving, and reasonable as you can expect a man 
oat to be. He has Jaughed at my follies, to be sure, and some-— 
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times till my eyes swam in tears; but I found salt-water, on 
the whole, medicinal for such things; and though his laughter 
has, at times, produced a little spare warmth between us, noth- 
ing has ever caused a coolness. 

And yet, my dear sister, I did not, when I married, love my 
husband, any more than you love yours, in the true die-at- 
your-feet style.. I thought him a very good young man, and 
one well fitted to strengthen and develope my own higher na- 
ture, —and I liked him too, very much indeed; but I could 
not, as at sixteen I thought every true heart should, live on his 

smiles, and grow fat‘ on his dark eye.’ Youneed not fear then, 
that your love will not Jast, because it is not now flighty, and, 
(as my lord would say,) dyspeptic ;— for he thinks that true 
‘calf-love,’ as Mansie Wauch calls it, is nothing but a form of 
_ dyspepsia, —a rebellious stomach being, by school-girls and 
young lawyers, mistaken for a breaking heart. 

Let the great clans of Lack-a-daisy and Lucre, say what 
they will, then, my dear Emma, depend upon it you have done 
wisely to seck something less volatile than vows, and less gross 
than gold. 

But, you tell me, you fear your temper. Now, my dear 
friend, though caution and cowardice are one to the phrenolo- 

ist, they are two to the Christian. Beware of your temper, 
but fear it not; for if you are not afraid of it, it will be afraid 
of you. Whenever, then, you find passion or peevishness 
prow ing strong and bold, do not hesitate, or call for help, (un- 
ess of Him that is ever present,) but take the rebels by the 
throat, and down with them. When I was first married, I 
loved dearly, as some other wives do, to have my own way; 
this love my husband thought shovld be modified,—so he 
asked me, one day, if I was afraid of a foe of mine, that was 

ersuading many persons to think me a very selfish woman; 

kindled at once :—“ but,” said he, “do you feel sure you can 
meet this foe, Anna, without fear, and with a full determina- 
tion to disprove the change?” I assured him I did, indeed.— 
“ My dear wife,” he answered, “it is your selfishness, that is 
causing others to think you selfish. Now, the next time you 
meet her, box her ears soundly; and refuse to yield to her on 
any terms, and my word for it, Anna, she will never tell tales 
about you again.” | ; | 
_ As to your being unable to interest your husband, it is all a 
notion. The merest truisms coming right from the heart of 
one we care for, are profound and original truths; and any 
sensible man will like better the talk of a pure, gentle, and 
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simple gir], than the gossip, dawdle, or pedantry that, 1 am 
sorry to say, flow from so many of our sex. 
But I sat down to thank and rejoice with you; and here J 
am reading you lectures. You will believe me, however, 
when J say that I have rejoiced with you, already:— that I — 
have, to some degree, entered into your hopes and fears.— 
Though the night of your wedding was stormy, and I lay u 
a sick bed, still did I watch the dial of our old-clock, for the 
hour to come, when your whole being should enter upon its 


- new sphere ;— and the disease and the storm went from me; 


the flickering embers gave the light of many lamps; my nar- 
row chamber became a wide hall; my weak frame glowed with 
health and gratitude, and pleasure ; —I was with you, though © 
unseen and unheard. True, it was fora moment only, and 
then I heard again the roar of the clashing oaks, not that of 
the bridal party, — but still from the scene I brought light and 
hope enough, to support me through many a weary hour after- 
wards. | 

But I must leave room for my husband to write you a few 
lines, for he claims to love you as well as I do, and we both 
believe in the heresy, that we can love others without ceasing 
to love each other. 

| | Yours, &c. 


P. S. — When I came in from the woods last evening, and 
saw my wife dancing along the garden-path to meet me, |. 
thought she must have received a new bonnet, or a fresh-im- 
ported sleeve pattern, at least: but no, it was a letter; “ From 
whom?” “Emma.” ‘And what does she say?” Then 

eped out the jealousy of my helpmate, softened, however, 

y hearty satisfaction. ‘She is married.” ‘Oh ho!” cried 
I, “and so you think that I’ve lost her, do you?’ Now by 
my beard, write her a letter to-morrow.” So finding me 
fixed, what does my good lady, but prose vou three pages of 
the sheet, while I was cutting wood to cook dinner with, and 
here am I, the projector of the letter, left to fill up the chinks 
and corners. | 
Well, my dear Emma, I have one comfort, that any corner 
is big enough to say, ‘God bless you’ in, and what more can I 
say! You have entered upon the great course of education, 
for which we come to this world, and I can give you no other 
advice than this — don’t forget that every wife is a schoolmis- 


tress, and, as such, should not only teach, but should punish 


her husband, if need be; and that there is need whenever he 
is cross, selfish, impatient, lazy or desponding. Schools are 
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very well, and colleges, rightly used, are better; but they both | 


are but to fit us for the great University of Life, of which the 
chief college is that of Matrimony. There we may leafn not 
only worldly, but spiritual wisdom Many have I known who, 
after resisting the logic of the Theologian, and the eloquence 
of the Preacher, have at last come to the faith, through the 
revelation of a Christian spirit in the eye, and smile, and ac- 
tions of a wife. | 

If you can spend a week or two with us next month, we 
will show you how to make squash pies, drink sweet cider, and 
get up by breakfast-time of a Sunday morning. If you wish 
to make calls, we nave a plenty of sick folks here, and not a 
few ofsinning. IJsit your pleasure toshop? A small sum will 
buy you a blessing, and some prayers that may reach Heaven. 
Do you love concerts? the song of the widow’s heart, is at least 
as audible, as the much-talked-of music of the spheres: and, 
for painting — Raphael or Michel Angelo might envy you the 
life, the love, the grandeur which you may cause to glow on 
many a rude countenance. DoT not hold out strong induce 


ments? Come, I pray you. Meanwhile, I am, 
Yours, &c. 


Ant. 4.—TO A CHILD, UPON PARTING WITH HER. 


’Tis now three years and something more, 
Since, entering your father’s door, 
I did my little Susan see ; 
You sat upon a cushioned stool, 
As quiet as a child at school, 
Your spelling-book upon your knee. 
_ Then, Jemmy was a tiny boy ; 
_ Upon his mother’s arm he sat : — 
He was a roguish little boy, 
As full as he could be of joy, 
Of fun, of laughter, and of fat. 


And I was but a stranger swain, 
And every thing to me was pew ; 

And—what I cannot be again—— _ 
A bachelor of twenty-two. 
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Three short, short years since then have fled, 
And you, my cousin Susan, why ! 
Right up into the air you’ve grown, 
Till you are almost four feet high. _ 
And Jemmy, who could hardly mutter, 
Now talks as fast as any can, 
And, by the help of bread and butter, 
Has come to be a little man. 


And I, that was a cypher then, 


Whom all might laugh at, and deride, 
Have placed a unit by my side, 

And now, in the esteem of men, 

I rank as high as number 10. 


So have three short years changed us all 

And now we part — to meet again, 

{ cannot tell you where, nor when, 

But meet again I know we shall ; — 

And then you will have grown as tall 
As any lady in the land, © 

And many a gallant youth will rise, 

To claim a glance from Susan’s eyes, 
Or seek the honor of her hand. 

Then Jem will be a dashing blade ; 


Your baby-sister, quite a maid ; 


While I, bowed with the cares of earth, 
Shall mingle wisdom with your mirth. 


‘Till then, my dearest child, good bye,— 


A father’s care, a mother’s love, 

And the great God of all, above, 
Will to your youthful steps be nigh. 
And when the days of youth are passed, 


- And woman-hood draws near at last, 


When, born as with a second birth, 
The countless common things of earth, 
Are gifted with mysterious worth,— 


‘Then should these faint lines catch your eyo, 


Though we may not for years have met, 

—QOh! do not Susan, then forget, 

That I yet know, and love you yet: 
And in that hope, once more, good bye, 
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Arr. 5.--ON BEING AND IMMORTALITY. 


Individuals perish, says the pantheist, whose God is a mere 
blind productive power inherent in matter. Individuals per- 
ish, but the species continue to reproduce themselves forever. 
~ We Christians, turn from the sentiments of the pantheist with 
horror, as subversive of all belief in an tnéedligent first cause, 
and a superintending Providence; and yet it appears to me, 
that there exist opinions among us, which, by their tendency, 
to hide the agency of the Almighty from our view, lead toa 
practical species of pantheism. 


It is the generally received opinion among Christians, that 
in the beginning God created matter out of nothing, and that 
afterwards from this matter, the universe and all that it con- 
tains, was formed. And yet, if we are to judge of the senti- 
ments of mankind, by the manner in which they express them- 
selves, the opinion appears to be almost equally universal, 
that, at the creation, a certain energy or power was imparted — 
to the first individuals of each species, whether of plants or 
animals, by which they have ever since continued to repro- 
duce and perpetuate themselves, and do now continue to ex- 
ist. Now it appears to me, that these two opinions, are di- 
rectly at variance with each other, and that the former neces- 
sarily excludes the latter. Let us examine this point. 

It isa universally admitted axiom in physics, that matter 
isinert. But ifit be so, then it is impossible that it can possess 
any actzve powers, and hence it is equally impossible, that itcan, 
by any power inherent in it, have perpetuated the present order 
of things. If we examine the vegetable and animal creation, 
we find every where traces of the most’ skilful construction, 
the most wonderful adaptation, and the most perfect order; — 
and surely these cannot be the result of an undistinguishing 
energy, imparted to matter, ages ago. A moments reflection 
will convince us, that, instead of looking to these second causes 
for the origin of our existence, and of all that we see around 
us, we must attribute it to the continued exercise of the crea- 
tive power of God. It will convince us, that the present races 
of men, and animals and vegetables, are as much the immediate 
creatures of God, as were the first individuals of their respec- 
tive species ;—that al] stand in need, at every moment, of the 
supporting power of God, to continue them in being ; and that, 
if at any time, that supporting power should be withdrawn, 
they would at once sink back into their original state of non- 
€xistence. 
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In regard to the existence of the human soul, the opinions — 
which prevail appear to me to be equally erroneous with those 
which are held respecting the material creation. It appears to 
be the almost universal opinion among those who believe in 
the immateriality of the soul, that it possesses an inherent im- 
mortality, or, in other words, that it is composed of an essence 


which is in its very nature indestructible. The human soul, 


say the advocates of its inherent immortality is indestructible, 
because it is a simple uncompounded essence. There is prop- 
erly speaking, no such thing as destruction. At the death of 
material bodies, they are not destroyed ; —they are merely re- 
solved into their original organic elements, and these enter af- 
terwards, again into new combinations. But the soul cannot 
be thus resolved. It is an uncompounded simple essence, and 
must therefore be indestructible. 

Such is the reasoning by which this doctrine is attempted to 
be supported, and I must acknowledge that to me it appears 
totally fallacious and unsatisfactory. Its whole force rests on 
the assumed indestructibility of the organic atoms, into which 
the material body is resolved. But are these atoms indestruct- 
ible? were they not originally created out of nothing? and if so, 
do they not at every moment require the supporting power of 
God, to prevent them from returning to their original state of 
non-existence? If they do, then they are not indestructible. 

As to the doctrine itself I believe it to be radically erroneous, 
and the offspring of a mistaken philosophy. Let not the pious - 
reader fear, that is my object to rob him of his hope beyond 
the grave. God forbid that I should do him such an injury! I 
am myself a firm believer in the never ending existence of the 
virtuous; and it is because [ cherish this belief, that 1 wish to 
rest it on a firmer basis than that on which it is placed by the 
popular faith. What, let us ask, is the prevailing belief? It is 
that the soul of man is self-existent, understanding by that 
term, not that it has created itself, —for all believe that it was 
created by God ;—but that, having been once thus created, it 
can now continue itself in existence without requiring any fur- 
ther the supporting power of God. Perhaps most persons have 
never considered this matter in the light in which I place it; 
and yet, it appears to me thetrue one. Either the soul of man 

ossesses an inherent essential immortality, or it does not. If 
it does, then it stands in no further need of the supporting pow- 
er of God, and is self-existent. If it requires this supporting 
power, then it is not essentially immortal. oe 

To myself, who believe that God alone is se/f-extstent, and 


that all other existences are constantly dependent on him, it 
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is plain, that the human soul does not possess inherent immor- 
tality, but is entirely dependent for its continuance in being 
on the supporting power of God. Seltf-existence is an incom- 
municable attribute of the Almighty. Whatever is created 
can only have a dependent existence, and hence it follows, that 
in every creature, — in the highest seraph, as in the worm of 
the dust;—in the human soul as in the human body—there 
must be a constant tendency to return to that state of non- 
existence from which they were called into being, and that, 
were the supporting power of God only intermitted for one 
moment, they would cease to be. | 

In resting thus, man’s existence after death, not on a sup- 

osed inherent immortality, but on the supporting power of 

is Maker, it appears,to me to be placed on its proper founda- 
tion. What gives me greater confidence in the views I have 
embraced than I otherwise should have had, is, that they ap- 
pear to be in the perfect harmony with the sacred scriptures. 
There, man is never spoken of as possessing an inherent immor- 
tality; but always as dependent on God for the continuance of 
his existence. Eternal life is frequently mentioned, but always 
as a good to be sought for;—a boon to be given;—never as 
an essential attribute of man.—Paul tells us expressly, that 
God only has immortality. (a) Now this would not be true, if 
men and angels were also by their natures immortal. 

It is not my intention now to inquire, in how far the erro- 
‘neous views of immortality which prevail, are connected with, 
and minister to other errors of the doctrine, which have crept 
into the popular faith, although such an inquiry might not be 
uninteresting. Neitherdo I intend to trace out the doctrine 
of universal dependence on God to all its results. I shall 
merely refer to a single one of these. . | 

While to the eye of the multitude, God is hid by his works, 
the man who is duly sensible of his dependence, feels himself 
constantly in the immediate presence of his Maker. If he 
looks within, there every throb of his heart, —every pulsation 
of his circulating blood,—every thought that passes through 
his mind, tells him that God is there, strengthening and sup- 
porting him. If he looks abroad, there not only the heavens, 
and the suns and worlds which glisten in the firmament; but 
evere plant, every leaf, every blade of grass speaks to him of 
God. He sees the supporting power of the Deity in constant 
exercise around him, in the beasts of the field, in the fowls of 
the air, and in the insect that sports in the sunbeam, and re- 


(a) 1, Tim. vi. 16. | 
| 49 
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joices in its existence; and from all creation around him a 
thousand voices arise, calling to him in one harmonious con- 
cert: Lo, God is here !—Oh! why can—why do not men real- 
ise, as they ought, that they are in the constant presence of 
their Maker? To the man who should feel at all times this — 
truth as it deserves to be felt, the sentiment of it would become 
the power of God unto salvation. oon: H. 

Meadville, Penn. 


Art. 6.—New views or Curistianity, SocteTy, AND THE 
Cuurcu. By O. A. Brownson, Boston: James Munroe & 
We were prepared for something good from Mr. Brownson, 


but this work has far exceeded our expectations. While in 
eloquence of style it equals the writings of the Abbé de la 


-Mennais and Victor Cousin, it surpasses the first in philosophic 


depth and the jast in condensation. In fact we look upon this 
book as calculated to make a deeper and wider impression than 
any thing of the sort since “The Words of a Believer.” | 

The following passage, from the preface, will tend to remove 
a prejudice which the name naturally excites: ee 


“Jt must not be inferred from my calling this little work New 
Views, that I profess to bring forward a new religion, or to have | 
discovered a new Christianity. The religion of the Bible I believe 
to be given by the inspiration of God, and the Christianity of Christ 
satisfies my understanding and my heart. However widely I may 


dissent from the Christianity of the Church, with that of Christ I 


am content to stand or fall, and I ask no higher glory than to live 
and die in it and for it. | 

“‘ Although I consider the views contained in the following pages 
original, | believe the conclusions, to which I come at last, will be 
found very much in accordance with those generally adopted by the 
denomination of Christians, with whom it has been for some years | 


my happiness to be associated. That denomination, however, must 
not be held responsible for any of the opinions I have advanced. 


1 am not the organ of a sect. I do not speak by authority, nor 
under tutelage. I speak for myself and from my own convictions. 
And in this way, better than I could in any other, do I prove my 


“sympathy with the body of which I am a member, and establish my 


right to be called a Unitarian. | 
“With these remarks I commit my little work to its fate. It 
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contains results to which I have come only by years of painful ex- 
perience; but I dismiss it from my mind with the full conviction, 
that He, who has watched over my life and preserved me amidst 
scenes through which E hope I may not be called to pass again, will 
take care that if what it contains be false it shall do no harm, and if 
it be true that it shall not die.” a 


We will now attempt to give our readers a brief summary 
of the book. Yet we fear we shall do it injustice; for where 
all is so condensed, any omission breaks the course of thought. 

He sets forth with two propositions, on which, as upon firm 
foundation stones, the whole work is based. The first is, that 
‘‘ Religion is natural to man, and he ceases to be man the mo- 
ment he ceases to be religious.” The second declares, that as 
man is a creature of growth, the institutions, forms, and embo- 
dyments of religion must necessarily be always a 

Christianity, therefore, he goes on to say, as given by Christ, 
is always “the same, yesterday, to-day and forever.” But 
Christianity as taught by the Church, is quite another thing. 
It is defective, mutable, improveable. Christianity as it exists 
now, is very far from being what Christ meant it to be. What, 
then, did he mean? Let Mr. Brownson answer. 


“'T’o comprehend Jesus, to seize the Holy as it was in him, and 
consequently the trze idea of Christianity, we must, from the heights 
to which we have risen by the aid of the Church, look back and 
down upon the age in which he came, ascertain what was the work 
which there was for him to perform, and from that obtain a key to 
what he proposed to accomplish. 

_'T'wo systems then disputed the Empire of the World ; Spiritual- 
ism* represented by the Eastern world, the world of Asia, and Ma- 
terialism represented by Greece and Rome. Spiritualism regards 
_ purity or holiness as predicable of Spirit alone, and Matter as essen- 
tially impure, possessing and capable of receiving nothing of the 
Holy,—the prison house of the soul, its only hindrance to a union 
with God, or absorption into his essence, the cause of all unclean- 
ness, sin, and evil, consequently to be contemned, degraded, and as 
far as possible annihilated. Materialism takes the other extreme, 
does not recognise the claims of Spirit, disregards the soul, counts 
the body every thing, earth all, heaven nothing, and condenses itself 
into the advice, ‘ Eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 

“This opposition between Spiritualism and Materialism presup- 


* Tuse these terms, Spiritualism and Materialism, to designate two social, rather 
than two philosophical systems. They designate two orders, which, from time 


out of mind, have been called syiritual and temporal or carnal, holy and 
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s a necessary and original antithesis between Spirit and Matter. 
When Spirit and Matter are given as antagonist principles, we are 
obliged to admit antagonism between all the terms into which they 
are respectively convertible. From Spirit is deduced by natural 

neration, God, the Priesthood, Faith, Heaven, Eternity ; from 
atter, Man, the State, Reason, the Earth, and ‘Time ; consequently 
to place Spirit and Matter in opposition, is to make an antithesis be- 
tween God and Man, the Priesthood and the State, Faith and Rea- 
son, Heaven and Earth, and ‘Time and Eternity. oe 
“This antithesis generates perpetual and universal war. It is ne- 
cessary then to remove it and harmonize, or unite the two terms. 
Now, if we conceive Jesus as standing between Spirit and Matter, 
the representative of both—God-Man—the point where both meet 
and lose their antithesis, laying a hand on each and saying, ‘ Be one, 
as I and my Father are one,’ thus sanctifying botn and marrying 
them in a mystic and holy union, we shall have his secret thought 
and the true Idea of Christianity. | gaa 
“The Sc:iptures uniformly present Jesus to us as a mediator, the 
middle term between two extremes, and they call his work a media- 
tion, a reconciliation—an atonement. ‘The Church has ever con- 
sidered Jesus as making an atonement. It has held on to the term 
at all times as with the grasp of death. ‘The first charge it has la- 
bored to fix upon heretics has been that of rejecting the Atonement, - 
and the one all dissenters from the predominant doctrines of the day, 
have been most solicitons to repel, is that of ‘denying the Lord who | 
bought us.’ ‘The whole Christian world, from the days of the Apos- 
tles up to the moment in which I write, have identified Christianity 
with the Atonement, and felt that in admitting the Atonement they 
admitted Christ, and that in denying it they were rejecting him.” 


Mr. Brownson we perceive appropriates to his own use the 
very famous orthodox word, Atonement. It is very certain, 
however, that its original meaning was that which he gives it 
— to make at one”—* to reconcile.” He goes on to say that 
Jesus and John (he might have added Paul) repeatedly declare: 
Love to be the essence of Christianity. 


“The nature of love is to destroy all antagonism. It brings to- 
gether; it begetteth union, and from union cometh peace. And — 
what word so accurately expresses to the consciousness of Christ- 
endom, the intended result of the mission of Jesus, as that word 
peace? Every man who has read the New Testament feels that it 
was peace that Jesus came to effect,—peace after which the soul has 
so often sighed and yearned in vain, and a peace not merely between 
two or three individuals for a day, but a universal and eternal peace — 
between all” conflicting elements, between God and man, between 
the soul and body, between this world and another, between the du- 
ties of time and the duties of eternity. How clearly is this expressed 
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in that sublime chorus of the angels, sung over the manger-cradle— 
‘Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace and good-will to men” 

“ Where there is but one term there is no union. There is no har- 
mony with but one note, It is mockery to talk to us of peace where 
one of the two belligerent parties is annihilated. ‘That were the 
peace of the grave. Jesus must then save both parties. The 
Church has, therefore, with a truth it has never comprehended, called 
him Gop-Man. But if the two terms and their products be origi- 
nally and essentially antagonist; if there be between them an innate 
hostility, their union, their reconciliation cannot be effected. ‘There- 
fore in proposing the union, in attempting the Atonement, Christ- 
ianity declares as its great doctrine that there is no essential, no 
original antithesis between God and man; that neither Spirit nor 
Matter is unholy in its nature ; that all things, Spirit, Matter, God, 
Man, Soul, Body, Heaven, Earth, Time, Eternity, with all their du- 
ties and interests, are in themselves holy. All things proceed from 
the same Holy Fountain, and no fountain sendeth forth both sweet 
waters and bitter. It therefore writes ‘Hotiness To THE Lorp’ 
- upon every thing, and sums up its sublime teaching in that grand 
synthesis, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
mind and soul and strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 


The next chapter deals with the church, and we are begin- 
ning to despair, since our limits prevent us from extracting the 
_ whole of it, the only way of doing it justice. Its sum is that 
the church did not succeed in taking the idea of Jesus, and in- 
stead of understanding him to assert the holiness of spirit and 
matter, it understood him to say that matter was cursed, and to 
predicate holiness of spirit alone. He is therefore no more an 
Atoner, but a Redeemer. He redeems spirit from the curse of 
the flesh. | 

From this original mistake proceeded the Gnostic and Mani- 
chean errors, original sin, total depravity, vicarious sacrifice, 
human inability, supremacy of the church, a Pope, Creeds, In- 
quisitions, Implicit Faith, Celibacy of the Clergy, Monks, Nuns, 
and contempt for all earthly interests. | 
_ “But every thing,” so begins the next chapter, “ must have 
its time. The church abused, degraded, villified matter, but 
could not annihilate it. It existed in spite of the church. - It 
increased in power, and at length rose against spiritualism and 
demanded the restoration of its rights. This rebellion of Ma- 
-terialism, of the material order against the spiritual, is Protest- 
antism.” 
_ His reasons for this assertion are briefly these. The revival 
of classic literature and art, was confessedly an immedi ite 
cause of Protestantism. saa Ms Greece and Rome were 
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wholly materi:l in their character. In protestantism, as in 
classic antiquity, religion becomes a function of the state, and 
is valued as a useful help in keeping the people in order. In — 
both, reason or government determine the belief of the people, 
and not church authority. The tendency now is toward per- 
fect freedom of opinion and conscience. Protestant philosophy 
also is material. The senses are made the source of know- 
ledge, and scepticism of all which cannot be perceived by the 
senses is the result. Strictly speaking. there is no religion in 
Protestantism. ‘“ As protestants, people are not religious, but 
co-existing with their Protestantism, they may indeed retain 
something of religion.” Protestant religion is Catholicism 
continued. | 


“ The same principle lies at the bottom of all Protestant churches, 
in so far as they are churches, which was at the bottom of the — 
Church of the middle ages. But Materialism modifies their rites 
and dogmas. In the practice of all, there is an effort to make them 
appear reasonable. Hence Commentaries, Expositions, and De- 
fences without number. Even where the authority of the reason is | 
denied, there is an instinctive sense of its authority and a desire to 
enlist it. In mere forms, pomp.and splendor have gradually disap- 
peared, and dry utility and even baldness have been consulted. In 
doctrines, those which exalt man and give him some share in the 
work of salvation have gained in credit and influence. Pelagianism, 
under some thin disguises or undisguised, has become almost uni- 
versal. The doctrine of man’s inherent Total Depravity, in the few 
cases in which it is asserted, is asserted more as a matter of duty 
than of conviction, Nobody, who can help it, preaches the old-— 
fashioned doctrine of God’s Sovereignty, expressed in the dogma of 
unconditional Election and Reprobation. ‘The Vicarious Atone- 
ment has hardly a friend left. ‘The Deity of Jesus is questioned, 
his simple Humanity is asserted and is gaining credence. Orthodox 
is a term which implies as much reproach as commendation ; people 
are beginning to laugh at the claims of councils and synods, and to 
be quite merry at the idea of excommunication.” 


The same material tendency shows itself in Literature, Art, 
Government and Industry. There is however, in this century, 
a slight reaction in favor of spiritualism, in consequence of the 
excessive materialism of the eighteenth century. Here is a 


beautiful description of the events which accompanied this re- 
action. 


“The Eighteenth Century will be marked in the annals of the 
world for its strong faith in the material order. Meliorations on the | 
broadest scale were contemplated and viewed as already realized. 
Our Republic sprang into being, and the world leaped with joy that 
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‘a man child was born.’ Social progress and the perfection of go- 
vernments became the religious creed of the day ; the weal of man 
on earth, the spring and aim of all hopes and labors. A new para- 
dise was imaged forth for man, inaccessible to the serpent, more 
delightful than that which Adam lost, and more attractive than that 
which the pious Christian hopes to gain. We of this generation can 
form only a faint conception of the strong faith our fathers had in 
the progress of society, the high hopes of human improvement they 
- indulged, and the jvy too big for utterance, with which they heard 
France in loud and kindling tones proclaim Liznerty and Equatt- 
ty. France for a moment became the centre of the world. All 
eyes were fixed on her movements. The pulse stood still when she 
and her enemies met, and loud cheers burst from the universal 
heart of Humanity when her tri-colored flag was seen to wave in 
triumph over the battle field. ‘There was then no stray thought for 
God and eternity. Man and the world filled the soul. ‘They were 
too big for it. But while the voice of hope was yet ringing, and Te 
Deum shaking the arches of the old Cathedrals,— the Convention, 
the reign of ‘Terror, the exile of patriots, the massacre of the gifted, 
the beautiful and the good, Napoleon and the Military Despotism 
came, and Humanity uttered a piercing shriek, and fell prostrate on 
the grave of her hopes! — 

“The reaction produced by the catastrophe of this memorable 
drama was tremendous. ‘There are still lingering among us those 
who have not forgotten the recoil they experienced when they saw 
the Republic swallowed up, or preparing to be swallowed up, in the 
Empire.. Men never feel what they felt but once. ‘The pang 
which darts through their souls changes them into stone. From 
that moment enthusiasm died, hope in social melioration ceased to 
be indulged, and those who had been the most sanguine in their an- 
_ticipations, hung down their heads and said nothing ; the warmest 
friends of Humanity apologized for their dreams of Liberty and 
Equality ; Democracy became an accusation, and faith in the 
perfectibility of mankind a proof of disordered intellect.” : 

The signs of this reaction on behalf of spiritualism are many, 
It shows itself in philosophy, art and literature. “ Materialism 
in philosophy is extinct inGermany. It is only a reminiscenee 
in France, and it produces no remarkable work in England or 
America. Phrenology, which some deem materialism, has it- 
self struck materialism with death in Gall’s work.” Protest- 
antism ceases to gain ground in this century in what is peculiar 
to itself. Rationalism in Germany, England and America, re- 
treats before the Evangelical party. Unitarianism on the plan 
of Priestly and Belsham, is on the decline. Catholicism has 
revived, offered some able apologies for itself, made some emi- 
nent proselytes, and alarmed Protestants. ‘ Men who a few 
years ago were staunch Rationalists, now talk of spiritual 
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communion; and many who could with difficulty be made to 

admit the inspiration of the Bible, are now ready to admit the 

inspiration of the sacred books of all nations, and instead of 

- stumbling at the idea of God’s speaking to a few individuals, 

they see no reason why he should not speak to every body.” 

Money getting and utilitarianism are spoken of with contempt. 

“ Protestantism died in the French revolution, and we are be- 

ginning to get disgusted with its dead body. Spiritualism re- 
vives, will it again become supreme? Impossible.” 


We have thus accompanied our author through his survey 
of the past. He began by stating the Idea of Jesus to be the 
reconciliation of Heaven and earth, or founding the Kingdom 

et of Heaven below. This the Church did not understand. 
fie Through long ages Spiritualism triumphed. But in the Refor-. 
Ue mation of Luther the Material became ascendant. There was 
Re a reaction from Spiritualism to Materialism. But just now 
| there is another reaction in favor of Spiritualism. The ques- 
tion now comes what is to be the result of it—what are the 
prospects of our own and coming ages! | Eo 
According to our author, neither the Catholic nor the Pro- 
testant ideas are to have exclusive supremacy hereafter, but 
there is to be a reconciliation between them, and the Christ- 
anity of Christ is to take the place of the Christianity of these 
two churches. To bring this about is the mission of the pres- 
ent. Humanity never goes back; to go back either to exclu- 
sive Spiritualism or exclusive Materialism, is impossible. The 
world is tired of both, it desires something better than either. 
12 All this is expounded minutely and confirmed by appeal to — 
if facts. We should be glad to insert here, had we space, our 
=z author’s remarks on Calvinism, Universalism and Unitarian- 
ith ism, but we really must stop extracting somewhere, and as 
these are not absolutely essential to the argument, we pass on ~ 


to the | 


Resutts or THE ATONEMENT. 


“The influence of this doctrine cannot fail to be very great. It 
will correct our estimate of man, of the world, of religion and of 
| God, and remodel all our institutions. It must in fact create a new 
i _ eivilization as much in advance of ours, as ours is in advance of that 
which obtained in the Roman Empire in the time of Jesus. 
f | “ Hitherto we have considered man as the antithesis of all good. 
i We have loaded him with reproachful epithets and: made it a sin in 
him evento be born. We have uniformly deemed it neces to 


degrade him in order to exalt his creator. But this will end. The - 
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slave will become a son. Man is hereafter to stand erect before 
God as a child before its father. Human nature, at which we have 
pointed our wit and vented our spleen, will be clothed with a high 
and commanding worth. It will be seen to be a lofty and deathless 
nature. It will be felt to be Divine, and Infinite will be found traced 
in living characters on all its faculties. 

“ We shall not treat one another then as we do now. Man will be 
sacred in the eyes of man. ‘I’o wrong him will be more than crime, 
‘it will be sin. ‘To labor to degrade him will seem like laboring to 
degrade the Divinity. Man will reverence man. 

“Slavery will cease. Man will shudder at the bare idea of enslay- 
ing so noble a being as man. It will seem to him hardly less daring 
than to presume to task the motions of the Deity and to compel him 
to come and go at our bidding. When man learns the true value of 
man, the chains of the captive must be unloosed and the fetters of 
the slave fall off. 

“ Wars will fail. ‘The sword will be beaten into the ploughshare 

and the spear into the pruning hook. Man will not dare to mar and 
mangle the shrine of the Divinity. ‘The God looking out from human 
eyes will disarm the soldier and make him kneel to him he had risen 
upto slay. Tho war-horse will cease to bathe his fetlocks in human 
gore. He will snuff the breeze in the wild freedom of his native 
plains, or quietly submit to be harnessed to the plough. ‘The hero’s 
occupation will be gone, and heroism will be found only in saving 
and blessing human life. 
_ “Education will destroy the empire of ignorance. ‘The human 
mind, allied as it is to the Divine, is too valuable to lie waste or to 
be left to breed only briars and thorns. Those children, ragged and 
incrusted with filth, which throng our streets, and for whom we must 
one day build prisons, forge bolts and bars, or erect gibbets, are not 
only our children, our brother’s children, but they are children of 
God, they have in themselves the elements of the Divinity and 
powers which when put forth will raise them above what the tallest 
archangel now is. And when this is seen and felt, wiil those chil- 
dren be left to fester in ignorance or to grow up In vice and crime? 
The whole energy of man’s being cries out against such folly, such 
gross injustice. 

“ Civil freedom will isin. 4 universal. It will be every where felt 
that one man has no right over another which that other has not 
over him. All will be seen to be brothers and equals in the sight of 
their common [’ather. All will love one another too much to desire 
to play the tyrant. Iluman nature will be reverenced too much not 
to be allowed to have free scope for the full and harmonious deve- 
lopment of all its faculties. Governments will become sacred ; and 
while on the one hand they are respected and obeyed, on the other 
it will be felt to be a religious right and a religious ‘duty, to labor to 
make them as perfect as they can be. 

“ Religion will not stop with the command to obey the laws, but it . 
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will bid us make just laws, such laws as befit a being divinely en-. 


- dowed like man. The Church will be on the side of progress, and 


Spiritualism and Materialism will combine to make man’s earthly 
condition as near like the lost Eden of the Eastern poets, as is com- 
patible with the growth and perfection of his nature. f 

“Industry will be holy. The cultivation of the earth will be the 
worship of God. Workingmen will be priests, and as priests they 
will be reverenced, and as priests they will reverence themselves — 
and feel that they must maintain themselves undefiled. He that 
ministers at the altar must be pure, will be said of the mechanic, 
the agriculturist, the common laborer, as well as of him who is tech- 
nically called a priest. | | 

“ The earth itself and the animals which inhabit it will be counted 
sacred. We shall study in them the manifestation of God’s good- 
ness, wisdom, and power, and be careful that we make of them none 
but a holy use. | | 

“ Man’s body will be deemed holy. It will be called the temple of 
the Living God. Asa temple it must not be desecrated. Men will 
beware of defiling it by sin, by any excessive or improper indulgence, 
as they would of defiling the temple or the altar consecrated to the 


service of God. Man will reverence himself too much, he willsee | 


too much of the Holy in his nature ever to pervert it from the right 
line of Truth and Duty.” 


We will close our extracts from this remarkable work with 
the concluding passage. Many parts which we had marked 
for extracting, we are obliged to omit. As :espects the truth 
or falsehood of the views contained in this work, we hardly 


feel able as yet to pronounce a judgment. Carried away by 


the stream of the author’s eloquence, we know not yet how to 

perform our office of critical discrimination. We will how- — 
ever say thus much, that the Eclectic Philosophy upon which 
these views are based, has long seemed to us the only one 
which can gain the conviction of the present age. Its method 
we believe the true and right one, however erroneous some of 
its present results may be. The leading ideas of this work of 
Mr. Brownson we feel compelled to admit. It appears to us 
that there is‘no middle ground between the optimism of this 
work, and the creed of despair of Augustine and Calvin. And 
when the question fairly comes before us in this shape, we 
cannot hesitate a moment. If Christianity is a gospel of glad 
tidings, it does not teach those black doctrines of total depravi- 
ty, and an unending, predetermined Hell, which are more 
gloomy.and horrible than that which may be known of God by 
the light of Nature. It teaches that evil, though suffered for a 
time, is surrounded by good and will be at last overcome, and 


swallowed up in it. It teaches that Love is stronger than 
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Hate, Good than Evil, and that Christ shall reign till all ene- 
~mies shall be subdued under his feet, and death and hell cast 
together into the lake of fire. Christianity is in some sense or 
other a doctrine of Hope, of Reconciliation, of Optimism. It 
teaches that every thing is for the best, that our God is a Fa- 
ther, and that he only suffers evil for the sake of Good. If 
there is danger in this view, of fostering Jax and careless senti- 
ments with regard to evil and sin, we say there is a like dan- 
ger in every system of grace ever preached. The Calvinistic 
doctrine of Election is equally dangerous. Make a system as 
stern as you will, you must have a door of hope open some- 
where, and then false hopes will always intrude themselves. 
That, on the whole, is the safest system which gives the most 
lovely and noble views of God’s character and providence, thus 
creating no hypocritical service, but genuine love. 

It seems to us that our author underrates the practical influ- 
ence of existing sects. When he says on the first page, that 
the Christian institution must be spoken of as what was, not 
as what is, as a shadow of a sovereign and an empire in ruins; — 
when he says that Protestantism is dead, &c. &c.; he says 
what should be qualified. Philosophically, it may be true— 
but we are soapt to confound the form with the spirit, that he 
should nave stated, perhaps, that the Church is still capable of 
producing Christians and saving souls. 
We bid our friend farewell, thanking him for this work, and 
praying that we may share his strong faith in the prospects of 
“Here I must close. I have uttered the words Union and Pro- 

GRESs as the authentic creed of the New Church, as designating 
the whole duty of man. Would they had been spoken in a clearer, 
a louder and a sweeter voice, that a response might be heard from 
the universal heart of Humanity. But I have spoken as I could, 
and from a motive which I shall not blush to own either to myself 
or to him to whom all must render an account of all their thoughts, 
words and deeds. I once had no faith in Him, and I was to myself 
‘a child without a sire. [ was alone in the world, my heart found 
no companionship, and my affections withered and died. But I 
have found Him, and he is my Father, and mankind are my bro- 
thers, and I can love and reverence. | © 

“ Mankind are my brothers, — they are brothers to one another. 
I would see them no longer mutually estranged. I labor to bring 
them together, and to make them feel and own that they are all 
made of one blood. Let them feel and own this, and they will love 
one another ; they will be kindly affectioned one to another, and ‘ the 
groans of this nether world will cease ;’ the spectacles of wrongs 
and outrages oppress our sight no more; tears be wiped from all 
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eyes, and Humanity pass from death to life, to life immortal, to the 
life of God, for God is love. ee | 

“ And this result, for which the wise and the good every where 
yearn and labor, will be obtained. I do not misread the age. | 
have not looked upon the world only out from the window of my 
closet ; I have mingled in its busy scenes; I have rejoiced and wept 
with it; I have hoped and feared, and believed and doubted with it, 
and I am but what it has made me. I cannot misread it. It craves 
union. ‘The heart of man is crying out for the heart of man. One 
and the same spirit is abroad, uttering the same voice in all lan- 
guages. From all parts of the world voice answers to voice, and 
man responds to man. ‘There is a universal language already in 
use. Men are beginning to understand one another, and their mu- 
tual understanding will beget mutual sympathy, and mutual sympa- 
thy will bind them together and to God.” | 


Art. 7.—DEATH OF MARQUETTE. 


His solitary grave was made 
| Beside thy waters, Michigan. 
4 In the forest shade the bones were laid 
Of a world-wandering man. 
_ Discoverer of a world, he sleeps 
By all the world unknown ; 
No mausoleum marks the spot 
Nor monumental stone. 


He died alone — no pious hand 

Smoothed down the pillow for his head, 
No watching followers reared the tent 

Or strewed the green leaves for his bed. 
His followers left the holy man 

Beside a rustic altar kneeling, 
The slanting sunbeam’s setting rays 

Thro’ the thick forest branches stealing. 


An hour had passed, and they returned; 
They found him lying where he knelt, | 

But oh! how changed — the calm of death 
Upon his marble features dwelt. 

Even while he prayed, his living soul 
Had to its native heavens fled, 

While the last twilight’s holiest beams 

Fell like a glory on his head. 


Lake Erie. S. B. Sandusky. 
July 19th, 1835. 
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Art. 8.— RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


We regard it not the least favorable sign of the state of our 
country, that so much attention has been paid of late to this 
important subject. We are beginning to understand that any 
education which does not awaken the spiritual nature of a 
child is of little value, and that a merely intellectual education 
may be positively injurious. We begin to perceive that the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of all wisdom, and that with- 
out religion the most intellectual man is incomplete in his cha- 
racter. Hence the great interest felt in Sunday schools, hence 
the increasing anxiety among parents to fulfil their duties to- 
ward their child’s soul as well as its body and intellect, hence 
public lectures to children on religion, hence the growing cus- 
tom of introducing it into week day schools as a regular branch 
of instruction, hence, in fine, works upon this special subject 
like the one now lying before us.* 

To teach children religion is understood to be difficult as 
well as important. The difficulties however, are not inherent, 
but extraneous. To communicate religion to the mind of a 
child is easy enough, when you once set about it in the right 
way. But here lies the difficulty. We have done so little of 
this work, that we hardly know any thing about the right 
way. We have not learnt that what we have to do is, to suf- 
fer them to approach Jesus and forbid them not. We have 
- put ourselves between the Savior and the infant mind with our 
—catechisms and dogmatics, our theological speculations and 
refineinents. Our duty was very easy and simple, had we 
only known it. It was merely to bring the children to their 
Savior, to put them into his arms, and let them see his benign 
and heavenly face. In other words, instead of cramming their 
minds with our own conclusions and opinions, we were to ex- 
cite them to act, freely and naturally, upon the Savior’s words 
and the facts of his life, and induce them to draw their own 
conclusions. | | 
| The success of Mr. Alcott, as recorded in the book before 

us, would, we should think, satisfy the most sceptical, of the 
practicability and excellence of such a method. A more in- 
teresting series of conversations we have never seen. A more 
natural and beautiful exposition of some great religious princi- 
ples has not fallen in our way. As an historical document, 
showing the adaptation of the young mind to religion, it is of 
inestimable value. It would not gratify, we grant, sectarians 


* Conversation with Children on the Gospels ; conducted and edited by A. Bron- 
son Alcott. Volume I. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1836. 
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of any name; for it is eclectic and liberal, and truths belongin, 
to all parties are freely expressed, and remain uncontradicted. 
In this respect it appears like a running commentary on the 
work of Mr. Brownson, noticed in the previous article. His 
philosophic views are here experimentally verified. We see 
that all forms of faith and opinion have their truth, and that 
only by including all, can we arrive at perfect Christianity. 
It argues well for Eclecticism that these two works should is- 
sue at the same time, from the same press, in the same city. 
It is Theory and Practice walking hand in hand. | e 
Those parents should be counted very fortunate who have 
an opportunity of placing their children in a school like Mr. | 
Alcott’s. When we consider how the natures of children are’ 
twisted and perverted and spoiled by mismanagement and ig- 
norance on the part of teachers, and that no money can buy 
for a child that understanding sympathy which alone enables — 
a teacher to unfold the moral nature, it should always bea 
matter of special gratitude to God on the part of parents when 
their children come under influences like those set before us 
in this volume. Parents, however, seldom understand their 
wrivileges, and we see by the preface to this volume, that even 
Ir. Alcott’s school is very fluctuating. Many of the children 
remained with him, it appears, but a short time, and were then 
taken away. Why this should be, we cannot understand, ex- | 
cept the parents thought they would grow too wise and spirit- 
ual; a thing we consider quite unlikely to happen in this world 
of temptation. We have indeed heard fears expressed lest the 
child’s vanity should be excited by the deference shown to his 
opinions in this method. But the book shows that a rigid self- 
scrutiny is constantly in action, by which exhibitions of vanity 
or pride, and other faults, are detected and repressed. After 
carefully reading the whole book, we are forced to say, that 
we do not see how a child could go through such a discipline, 
and bring away habits of vanity or conceit. _ | | 
We therefore cordially recommend this book to all who de- 
sire a knowledge of the method of addressing the young mind 
on religious truth. With the works of Gallaudet and Jacob 
Abbott, we shall keep it as a manual in this important depart- 
ment of science. To parents and Sunday school teachers es- 
pecially, it is a valuable present, the study of which must ena- 
ble them to abound more and more in that true work of the 
Lord — the blessed work of bringing the lambs into his fold of 


safety and peace. | 


: To give some idea of the book, we add extracts from the va-. 
rious conversations. 
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rae following is part of a conversation Bae the first chap- 
ter of John— “In the beginning was the Word, &c.” 


Ontological Evi- Now those who have some dim idea of what these words mean 
ence. may hold up their hands. 
(Several did.) 
_ Now, those who think they have a clear sense of their meaning : 
(Several hands fell.) 

Now, let each who can express it tell what idea these words convey to him. 
Generation of | Josiau. They seemed to me to mean there was nothing without 
Nature from . God. 
7. Josepn. Nothing ever would have been without God. 

Epwarp B. God made everv thing that was and would be. 

AvcusTiInE. There could be no life without God, for all life comes from God. 
He is the fountain of life. 

Wiis B. God is in every thing. | 

Greorce K. God was the first thing, then he made things. If he had not been 
first, there would have been no other things. 

CuarLes. God made every thing, is in every thing, and will continue in every 
thing to the end. | 

Lucia. There must have been spirit before there was any thing else. There 
must have been spirit to make the world before there could be any world. 
Idea of Divinity ALEXANDER. Every thing was God, first. 


and Creation. Wituiam B. Every thing is God, now. 

Jostan. I think all spirits are emblematic of God. Just as images of stone are 
copies of men’s bodies, so the souls of men are copies of God. 1 mean all good 
souls. 


Frank. I think the body is the shadow of the spirit. 

LemuEu. If, as Josiah says, all good spirits are emblems of God, what must bad 
spirits be the emblems of! 

Mr. Atcotr. We will not begin on that subject now, Lemuel. It will come 
bye and bye. | 

Lucta. God must have thought within his mind before any thing could be made, 
and it was his thought that shaped things. | 

Mr. Atcort. Was his thought the word then? 

Cuar_es. First there was God; then he thought, then he spoke the thought in 

a Worp; and so there was a World. cs 


The following paragraph is an example of an appeal to con- 
science, and its answer. | 


Spiritual Do you think these emblems could be applied to what passes with- 
Experience. in yourselves ; can it be said of you that the baptism of repentance 
has been in your soul, and the dove has descended upon it! | 
(They hesitated.) 

Can you say to yourself, I have repented of doing wrong ; I have turned away from 
my sins; I have gone down into the deep waters of baptism and washed away my 
sins; I have felt a spirit of holiness, gentleness, sweetness, come upon me, and 
seem to cal] me child. and tell me to hear and obey ! 

I have felt so, somewhat. 

E.uen. I never felt so sorry as [ ought. 


The following seems as clear an explanation of Eternity as 
can be given: 


Mr. Atcott. Eternity is the abolition of all Time. No dial plate can measure it. 

Emma. A dial plate marks off Time. 

Mr. Atcort. e flow of Eternity shall not cease, though centuries are marked 
off endlessly. 
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Lexvet. Eternity has no hours, no spaces. 

Georce K. I cannot imagine it. 

Martua. I cannot imagine any thing without an end. 

Lemvev. There is nothing without an end. | 

Cuartes. My mind is too small to imagine any thing without an end. 

Mr. Atcotr. No; your mind is so large that no finite thing can seem to you 
infinite. The reason you cannot imagine any thing without an end is, because your 
thought is larger than any thing, and more comprehensive. E-very thing is finite, 
thought is infinite, and you feel this ; no thing can measure this feeling. 


A very useful part of these conversations is the exercise of 
imagination. By means of this the children are led to realize 
the scene or persons concerning which they read. For exam- 
ple, here are two of the pictures which they made in their 


mind of the massacre of the Innocents. 


Cuartes. I imagined Herod, just as his anger was raging, and his passionate 
order was given to the soldiers to kill every child. And they went out and did as 
he commanded ; and the mothers ‘were so frantic, that they tried to kill the soldiers 
themselves. 1 imagined there were stone steps to the houses, and both mothers 
and children were pitched down the stone steps and killed. And all this while, 
Herod was looking out at the window, and seeing the slaughter ; and at last he could 
bear it no longer, and stopped it. But when he found Jesus was not killed, he 
repented of this mercy. | | | 

Witttam B. J thought of a place ten times as large as this teinple. And there 
was a large room and a beautiful throne, with golden steps, very high, and a great 


window, and a door open into the street ; and soldiers were standzng round, waiting ; _ 


ani Herod was waiting for the wise men, till at last he was in such a raze, that he 
did not know what he was saying, and he told the soldiers to go and kill all the chil- 


dren in the town. And they were afraid to disobey him, and went. And Herod 


clapped his hands as he saw the massacre go on, looking out of his great window. 
And he saw one mother, with a child crying, praying ; and Herod thonght it must 
be the mother of Jesus, and he sent for it, and had it brought in, and killed it him- 
self. Tne soldiers were flying about, and the mothers were also flying about fran- 
tically, and throwing stones; and now and then a soldier fell dead. And when 
Herod afterwards found Jesus was not dead, he killed all the soldiers. 


Here is a description of Joseph and Mary that might assist 
a painter in his representation of the Holy Family. © 


Mr. Atcorr. Have you ever imagined what kind of a person the father of 


Jesus was ? 
Francis. I think he had a long beard, and was rather old. | 
Cuarves. [| think he was a plain man, and went to church, and was very de- 


cided in his manner about things ; not but that he was perfectly kind, but he would 


set his foot down, and say things should be so and so. 

AnprEw. [I think he looked like the bust of Plato. (Pointing to the corner of 
the room.) | | 

Mr. Atcotr. How does Mary represent herself to you ? 

Martua. I think she was young, and her hair fell over her neck. 

Emma. I think she was very beautiful. | 

Mr. Atcotr. Do you mean inward or outward beauty. 

Eema. Both. 


Cuartes. think she was an angel before she wasa woman. It seems to me, 


as if she must have been. | . 
Anprew. I think she looked like an angel, and a woman too.* 


(* **I saw her upon nearer view 
An angel, yet a woman 
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Samoet R. I thought she was very beautiful. 

Cares. I thought she had a great deal of maternal fecling, and that made her 
beautiful; and that she looked like the Circassian women, very simple. and when 
not engaged i in cleaning up her house, Jesus was sitting by, reading to her. Her 

eyes wee dark blue. 

Frank. [ think they were light blue. 

And her hair was black. 

Emma. I thought it was brown. | 

Mr. Aucottr. |] always have imagined her of light complexion, with delieate 
features, full blue eyes and light hair; and that the Son resembled the Mother. 

Cuarves. I think of Jesus 1eading to her, and when he could not pronounce a 
word, his mother would take a needle and point out the letters, and show him how 
the word was spelt. 

Mr. Atcorr. Well! I never thought of Jesus as learning to read, but asa 
quiet, meditative Child, who observed Cie own Nature, and Creation. 

Emma. When he was not engaged for his parents, I think his usual occupation 
was to go out into the woods to walk. 

Marrtua. Sometimes I think he had a book in his walks. 

Cuarves. I think he had a garden, and every day he went into it and gathered 
flowers for his mother. 

Mr. Atcorr. Yes; I have seen a very beautiful picture of Jesus in his child- 
hood, with flowers in his hands. He liked to be influenced by Nature ; he was im- 
aginative ; he had a magnificent imagination ; he was poetical ; he seemed to have 
every thing i in his mind ; it was a perfect mind — good Sense, just Judgment, entire 
Faith. He grew up like a tree inthe midst of Nature. T he scenery around Naza-~- 
reth was very impressive. Nazareth was not a city, but a town. 

Emma. I think if I could draw, I could show exactly how the house looked in 
which he lived, I seem to see it so clearly. 


And here is the idea of “ sojourners and pilgrims” happily 


familiarized: 


Mr. Accott. Every one is a visiter on the Earth from the Lord. I hope you 
will all be pleasant visiters. Some visiters are very unpleasant ; they do not lik 
what is given them to eat and drink; they do not like the beds they lieon. Do you 
think a drunkard is a pleasant visiter? Is he doing what he is sent to do? 
They all laughed. 
Emma. I am not a very pleasant visiter, but I have a very pleasant visit. 


Repentance and Spiritual aid are forcibly taught by a child’s 
image in the following extract: 


Emblems of = Lemunt. <A person doing wrong but once, is a foul spring; but 
Repentance. —_—_ the foul particles may settle down, and then it will be clear again. 

Many. And they need do wrong no more. 

Mr. Atcort. That would prevent more foul matter from getting in. But what 
is to be done with the particles that are there? _ 

(A long pause.) - 

ANDREW. You can flow away from them and leave them. 

Lucia. I think there is pure water under the mud and sand, which springs up, 
and softens it, and carries off the muddy particles, and leaves them somewhere, and 
so flows clear, and the spring is clear too. 

Mr. Atcotr. What makes the water spring up and flow away? Whence 


comes the current! 
Lemvet. It comes from God. God is always helping. 


The temptation and. its application are thus pithily set forth: 


Freperic. I think the temptation was to show the devil that he could never 


get any advantage over Jesus. Jesus settled the matter with him. 
| oU* 
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Mr. Atcorr. Have you settled with the devil in this respect ! 
Freveric. No. 


And finally, we will with the extract, which 
shows what manner of faith in Christ this system produces. 


Mr. Accort. As many of you as think you have as high evidence, that these 
words of the written Gospels are a true record of what Jesus Christ did, as you 
have of any thing that is put into language, may rise. 

(All rose.) 
As many as think they have as high evidence that Jesus Christ lived, as that Saeed 
live themselves, may rise. — 

(All rose.) 
How do you know that this record of Jesus Christ’s action is true? 

Cuartes. Because the principles and truths of the Gospel are acted out every 
day ; and when we do the samme kind of things Jesus did, we have proofs within our- 
selves that it is as Jesus said. I feel perfectly sure that Jesus lived and did just as 
it says there. 

Severat. So dol. 

Susan. I am sure of it, because Luke would not say so, if it was not true. 
‘There are a great many things that are said there, which we know are true, because 
we find them in ourselves. : 

Mr. Atcorr. You mean by experience ‘ 

Susan. Yes; and so we believe that all the rest of the ching said there are 


true. 


Cuares. And we see there is nothing there, that does not happen every day, 
and so there is no reason why we should nut believe. 

Mr. Atcortr. Is Lazarus raised, and are demons cast out every day ? 

Cuartes. There is resurrection, as we know in other ways, every day, and 
men are possessed by appetites and passions; and their demons are cast out by 
faith, and love, and truth. 

Mr. Atcotr. ‘lhere are many men among us, Charles, who do not feel this 
evidence that you speak of. Yes; some ministers, I fear, go into the pulpit and 
preach, who do not. 

a Then they have not risen from their graves— the graves of their 
ies 

Mr. Atcott. Which set of senses do sti set up to judge truth, their external 
or internal senses. 

Cuartes. ‘Their external senses. 

Mr. Atcorr. Can we always trust our external senses. 

No; never. 
on 13 Aucorr. Not even when we are ‘saitantly good, or, if we were perfectly 
good ! 

Cuartes. Yes; if we were perfectly good, and had never done wrong, nor in- 


_ herited any disease, to spoil our temper, I suppose we could. 


Mr. Atcort. As many as are perfectly convinced, and cannot doubt, that there 

is a Spirit within you, may rise. 
(All rose up.) 

Yesterday I saw a man who said he knew of no evidence of spirit. 

How large a man! 

Mr. Atcort. a, own up man, and learned. 

CHARLES. id you not talk to him and tell him? 

Mr. vo gg aith and knowledge of spirit is something which cannot. come 
by the hearing of the ear; it comes by living, by a pure and holy life. If any man 
wall have faith, he must first be pure, both in body and mind. Ed. © 
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Art. 9.— LETTER FROM BUFFALO.— No. 2. 


My dear Sir: I send you the names of several new sub- 
scribers to your Western Messenger. In collecting from the 
subscribers the money which I remit to you, I have taken pains 
to learn what is thought of the Messenger, and I am happy to 
say that it is highly approved. Its freedom and spirit are ge- 
-nerally commended. | believe it is doing much good, and we 
must do what we can to extend its circulation. The Messenger 
isa Missionary. Let it be filled with local information con- 
cerning morals and religion in the West; with explanations of 
true Christianity, and applications of it to life, and especially to 
life as it is in these young communities around us; with that 
wisdom which dwells with prudence, and it will do much for 
the truth. Wherever it goes, it will introduce us as Christians, 
and procure for us, and more than all, for our views of Christ- 
janity, a favorable regard. A book will sometimes be read © 
when a man would not be heard. . We need something to pro- 
duce union of effort among all Christians. I have always re- 
gretted the absence of such union, but I deplore it now more 
than I ever did before. I see around me a community which, 
I presume to say, needs Christianity more than any other com- 
munity which ever existed. Throughout all the West men 
have enjoyed a state of unparalleled prosperity; their desires 
have been inflamed — multitudes are crowding in from all 
- quarters to share the golden harvest; and there is need of 
Christianity in all its power to uphold moral principle and re- 
duce a world of agitated discordant parts to order and harmo- 
ny. Nothing but Christianity can save the souls of prosperous 
men from utter wordliness. In this crisis what are Christians 
about? Each sect is active; but instead of going forth to the 
great work with united purpose and strength, each looks with 
jealousy upon all the rest and builds up its walls of partition; 
and time and strength are wasted in pernicious contention 
about names and terms, and essential doctrines. Do you put 
the records of dreams in your paper? In the visions of the 
night or the day, and J have forgotten which, there arose be- 
fore me a very high mountain. The heavens seemed to rest 
upon it, and the whole earth was its base. On the top of it, 
there was placed an inexhaustible store of treasure, and a pro- 
clamation was made to all the inhabitants of the country, that 
they should receive of the treasure, if they would ascend to the 
place where it was deposited. But the mountain was high, 
and its sides were precipitous, and a question arose among the 
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multitude which gathered about its foot, how the ascent could — 
be made. Hundreds were ready to speak at once, and from 
the confusion I learned that some thought that the best way 
was up the eastern side — others preferred the western side; 
others still, the sunny side of the south, but the largest number 
were very vociferous, and confidently declared that there was 
but one way of ascent, and that was up the side of the frozen 
north. I observed a few who wisely used what means they 
had to settle the question, and with quiet determination began | 
to climb the mountain. But the multitude were inflamed by 
the controversy; they were absorbed by it, so that they forgot 
the treasure and stayed at the foot of the mountain, endeavor- 
ing to make it appear to all that every way but theirs was full 
of dangerous precipices, craggy steeps and raging torrents, and 
dark deep gulfs utterly impassable, and if by their eloquent 
representations they gained many proselytes, I could see the 
evident tokens of satisfaction; they seemed to imagine that the 
great object was gained, though the treasure remained upon 
the mountain top, and they had not taken a step to reach it. 
Is there not truth in the vision? If there is, let us receive it. 
We cannot all agree in every point, but at least we may agree — 
to differ in opinion and still act in unison. While I was in 
your city last winter, I had an interesting conversation upon 
this subject with a gentleman who is an Episcopalian. I ad- 
mired his spirit—said he, I can act with you. We agree on 
the great points — the need of the Savior, &c. He illustrated © 
our argument and disagreement in this mode: —‘ The Ohio is 
now frozen; two men wishing to cross it, speak of the thick- 
ness of the ice — one thinks it a foot thick, the other thinks it 
six inches thick; now their difference is of no practical import- 
ance, they agree that it is thick enough to bear their weight; 
each believes this, and they may walk along together.” 

How does your project succeed to establish a ministry at. 
large in Louisville? I hope it will be successful. It would 
tend to promote Christian union. Have you many subscribers 
to the Messenger among the Christians and Reformers. They 
are with us very nearly in doctrine, and if they knew us, they 


would act with us. I met individuals of both those sects, and 


when they found that I was not an infidel — for they had been 
told that all Unitarians were such — they treated me very cor- 
dially. After preaching on board a steamboat on the Missis- 
sippl, @ young gentleman, a medical student, who was a Re- 
former, came to me and expressed his entire approbation of my 
opinions, but was exceedingly amazed to learn that I was a ~ 
nitarian. He lived in Tennessee, and gave me a very urgent 
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invitation to go home with him. Had circumstances permit- 
ted, I would have glad’y accepted the invitation. He had an 
uncle, who was a distinguished preacher of the Reformers. I 
found that the Reform preachers were very tenacious of their 
mode of baptism. Two of them whom I met, insisted that 
plunging was the only true form of baptism, anc that without 
it, no one could enter the Christian fold. But the laity were 
more liberal. Those whom I met, seemed to waive questions 
about form, and unite on the great points of Christian doctrine. 
I] admire the zeal and self-sacrifice which characterize the Re- 
formers and Christians. They are doing very much for the 
Western country, and if we make ourselves known to them, 
they will permit us to help them, and though we and they may 
differ in our modes of expression and action, as do the Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians, still we may regard each other as 
fellow-laborers, and strengthen each other’s hearts and hands. 
With earnest wishes and prayer for your success, and for the 
promotion of truth and love, I am your friend and brother, 


G. W. H. 


Arr. 10.— PETER PARLEY. 


We have not the intense faith in Peter Parlev’s system of 
book-writing that many have. Undoubtedly his books, and 
others written on the same model, have merits and advantages. 
Truly acknowledging this, we shall point out some of their 
defects. 

It is intended by their writers to unite in them the interest 
of fiction with useful knowledge. It is intended by means of 
the amusing stvle and form, to allure the young unconsciously 
on to an acquaintance with valuable facts. Thus, to children 
they are books of mere amusement — sought, read, enjoyed, 
‘as books of amusement. They do not, task the mind, they 
amuse it — do not stimulate it to effort and exact it, but lull it 
into a pleasurable repose. | | 

So far as their influence in developing and strengthening the 
mental powers is concerned — (and this is the most important 
influence of books) — it is the same with that of novels and 
romances on those of riper years. So far as this influence is 
concerned, they are children’s novels; and it matters little 
whether they are or are not founded on fact. The child reads 
them with the same purpose, and the same mental state is pro- 
duced by the reading, as when “ Ivanhoe” or the “Spy” are 
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read by a grown man. Many a child of twelve years old, 
who has never read a novel, so called, is thus a confirmed novel 
reader in all its mental habits. | 


There is such a thing as making books for children too in- : 


teresting. For the open-eyed curiosity of a child, the dullest 
detail of facts has a spell. It does not need to be wheedled 
into knowledge; the knowledge, if clearly conveyed, has in 
general, sufficient interest of itself. Guild it over —add to it 
factitious attractions, and in time the child will seek no infor- 
mation which is not clothed in more than its native charms. 
Pamper the child’s mind with delicacies and luxuries, and like 
the body it will ever after require luxuries and delicacies. This 


seducing a child into knowledge by means of a pleasant story, | 
is like giving a reward to it for telling the truth; —1n time, © 


the child will tell the truth not from the love of it, but for the 


reward ; and in the same degree its moral character is destroyed. 
There is such a thing too as making the way to knowledge © 


too easy. The great object which a parent has in view in 


educating the child, is not merely to put facts into the mind, 


but that by means of efforts required in gaining the facts, the 


mind itself may grow and be invigorated. But if no mental 


effort is required in gaining knowledge, the mind remains 
green, immature, weak, like the body that grows up in luxu- 
rious ease. 
There is a singular inconsistency seen in the judgments pro- 
nounced on books for children. Books are equally popular 
with the same persons because of characteristics utterly oppo- 
site and subversive of each other. Nominally, the great object 
in modern intellectual education is to make the child think. 
This is what constitutes the value of Colburn’s Arithmetics and 
Algebra, (books, by the way, worth a thousand times all the 
improvements made on them since,) and a few other works of 
the same description, which make real attention and thought — 
thought, producing something of itself, and not a mere reflec- 


tion of the thoughts of the book—requisite for every step 


taken in knowledge. Yet, while the principle is recognized 
that the main object of education is to unfold and strengthen 
the mind itself, and that this can be done only by making. the 
mind exert itself, most school books even on different sciences 
are made so easy, so slowly proceeding from step to step, so 
simple, and in most cases so superficial too, and so free from 
every thing difficult to be mastered, that the scholar has no 
opportunities for mental effort. All the thinking is done for 
him. This is the case with studies best suited to task and call 
forth the powers of the mind. While books of travels, biogra- 
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phy, history for children, are nothing but novelties, read be- 
cause they are such, and exciting a corresponding influence. 
The children of this generation are fed on pap. ‘Their food is 
all luxurious and debilitating. Royal roads to knowledge are 
sought, aud such roads, to knowledge, not wisdom, are found. 
And because young lads of sixteen have more scientific truths 
packed away in their minds than Plato, many think them supe- 
rior in mind to Plato. The old and contemned modes of edu- 
cation trained upsuch men as Newton, Locke, Butler and Mil- 
ton. Will modern books and systems train up the inind in 
nobler proportions? | 

‘This “ knowledge made easy” system pervades every kind 
of writing. It is seen in books for men as well as children. 
Literature has taken the form of Family Libraries, Reviews 
and Cyclopeedias. Philosophical and Theological writings are 
suited to the taste of the age for the exciting, the short, and 
the superficial —for what may introduce thought and emotion 
into the mind, but not excite the mind itself to thinking. 

“ But has not there been a great improvement in the books 
for children’s reading? Are not the writings of John Smith 
and Peter Parley and other industrious men, better than Mo- 
ther Goose’s melodies and Sinbad the Sailor, Cinderilla and the 
awful. tale of Bluebeard?” We think they are not better. 
Children read Mother Goose and Sinbad the Sailor as a mere 
amusement. ‘Tl ey knew it was not the serious part of educa- 
tion. But they read Peter Parley, and study books written on 
the same principle, as the gravest business of education. We 
think it better that books written to amuse, should be read as 
books of amusement, and that education should not be an 
amusement. The child, after reading Robinson Crusoe or the 
Forty Thieves as a relaxation, felt bound and prepared for real © 
mental labor. [But it feels that Peter Parley is too serious for 
mere amusement, while it is too flimsy for the purpose of call- 
ing out the child’s intellect. | 

“But these books create a taste for reading.” They do. 
But for what kind of reading? For reading books of the like 
kind. They destroy the taste for severer reading. It is as 
with novels. They never lead to better reading. We have 
known those who began with history and philosophy, end with 
novels and romances. But we never knew one begin with 
novels, and by reading them have a taste formed for better 
reading. Men do not acquire a taste for hard labor by living 
in childhood and youth in luxurious ease and light pleasures ; 
nor do such books as Peter Parley create the taste for hard and 
laborious studies. They can only form a taste for reading such 
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works as by their picturesque writing cause a succession of 
images to float before the mind and to occupy it, without re- 
quiring any corresponding effort. 
We would not be insensible to the real merits of Peter Par- 
ley’s writings — to the flowing narrative —the simple style — 
the descriptions vivid almost like painting; and last, not least, 
to the utility of the engravings found in them. But we dread 
to see all books for children written in this style. We do not 
wish to see school-books written on the plan of saving thought 
and labor to the student. If Peter Parley is only to take the 
place of Tom Thumb and Jack the Giant Killer, and other an- 
cient works of this description, undoubtedly the exchange is a 
good one ; but if he goes on making all class books for schools 
on the same model, we shall be sorry that he has written at 
all. Children gain a loss, when their teachers or their books 
do their thinking forthem. 
Natchez, Dec. 1836. 


Arr. 11.—Tue Principies or Epucation, AS APPLIED IN THE 
MosI!Le INSTITUTE. By Norman Pinney : 56 pp. 


This an excellent pamphlet. Its object is to set forth the 


principles on which the Mobile Institute is organized, its in- 


tended management, and the course of study to be pursued by | 
the pupils. It is not a treatise on the benefits of education, . 
but a practical treatise on the method of educating —two very 
different things, as any one may know who will take the trou- 
ble to read the many works published on education. It is sensi- 


ble, wise, judicious. While it sets forth a systematic plan of 


education, and that, one which must approve itself we think to - 
every judicious man, it has the additional and the great merit 
of being free from the declamation and exaggeration which we 
so often find in works on this subject. One of the principal 


features of the Institute is, to receive pupils at an early age 
and retain them many years, until indeed they have gone 


through a course of studies which shall be a sufficient prepara- — 
tion for the study of any of the professions, or for entering on 
the active business of life. This course includes all the branches 
taught in our ‘best colleges. Mr. Pinney is the Principal of 
the Institution, and he has five other gentlemen associated with - 
him in the business of instruction. We understand that the 
“Institute” has commenced under very flattering auspices; 
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and from the knowledge we have of several of the gentlemen 
engaged in it, and from the very liberal plan on which it is 
founded, we believe it is to be one of the most useful institu- 
tions west of the mountains. 


“Arr. 12.—GEOLOGY OF THE MISSISSIPPI.’ 


BY W. B. POWELL, 


yee Granp Gutr, Miss., Jan. 8th, 1837. 
Mann Butter, Esq. | 

Dear Sir : — Your favor of the 5th came to hand at the mo- 
ment I was mailing a communication for the “ Annals of Phre- 
nology,” hence I had immediate leisure to bestow some atten- 
tion to the highly interesting interrogatories and suggestions 
which it contains. 

To be as clear as I desire to be upon the numerous points 
you have touched, I must prepare the way by commencing at 
a period, in the physical history of this country, far anterior to 
the present. I do not, however, intend to go so far back as to 
include the time when the highest points in the middle states 
had a heavy sea rolling on them; nor will I offer any specula- 
tions as to the cause of the retrocession of that sea. But I will 
commence at the time when the present sea had bounds fixed 
to its raging billows. | ee 

This boundary is now marked either by a stone wall or a 
diluvial embankment consisting of sand, pebbles, and marine 
fossils.* From this boundary it has retreated a great distance 
within the human history of its operations. And it isa well 
known fact, in the memory of men now living on the sea board, 
that the tides do not rise, by some feet, as high as they did 
_ fifty years since. Is the bed of the ocean becoming deeper by 
the removal of sand and pebbles to the margin? 

_ The Gulf of Mexico has, in all probability, extended to Al- 
exandria on Red river, possibly further, including all that sec- 


| * The sand bluff at Natchez, and the stone bluffs at Grand Gulf and Vicksburg, 

at present point out so much of the original boundary of the gulf or its bay. The 
lands on the west side of th> river overflow to the extent of 6) or 100 miles. The 
Mississippi never removed those strata of compact sand stone which extended from 
the above points and covered this immense plane. [ have yet to learn that any 
stream of water ever changed its channel after breaking through a bed of stone. 
The river may have ran in various places in this plane since the retrocession of the 
sea. | | 
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‘tion of country lying south of a line drawn from the northern 


margins of Lake Ponchartrain and Lake Sabine, and in some 
places still further north. The sub-stratum of most or all of this 
region, I have no doubt, consists of alternating strata of dilu- 
vial and alluvial deposits. Such was discovered to be the fact 
by digging a well near Lake Ponchartrain, to the depth of two 
hundred feet. Far removed from the margin of the present 
gulf, but within the basin of the former, the last diluvial de- 


posite will be found very near the level of the present sea, say 


fifty feet below the present surface. This fifty feet of earth is 
alluvial, and has been deposited by the fresh water streams. 
Then it follows that the alluvial beds of these streams have 
been much lower, (ves, fifty feet) than they now are, and still 
their margins were only subject, as they now are, to annual in- 
undation. No portion of the alluvial lands on the Mississippi 
would now be exempt from inundation if the capacity of the 
river to disembosom its waters had not been increased by many 
and important cut-offs, which shortened its stream and in- 
creased the velocity of its waters. If the river be permitted 
to progress in this work, the time is not far distant when all 
the lands, now subject to inundation, will be in cultivation. 
If, on the other hand, this work be prevented by human art, 
the time is equally near when all the alluvial lands now in cul- 
tivation, on the river, will be subject to annual inundation. [ 
will now show you that these conclusions are not hypotheti- 
cally drawn. 

When travelling in the steamboats near the banks of the 
river, you frequently see trunks of trees sticking horizontally 
in the bank, ten or more feet below the surface; you see, also, 
marks or lines, indicating the annual deposites of earth, and 
finally, you see stumps of trees standing perpendicularly in the 
bank many feet.* 'The unscientific observer concludes from 
these facts, that the river does not so deeply overflow its banks 
as it once did, and that those Jands which are now covered 
with an industrious population, were in this manner reclaimed 
from the dominion of the water. But when he is informed by 
some old pilot of the river, that the inundations are as extensive _ 
as he ever knew them to be, he is astonished, because he has — 
the evidence before him that the bank has been elevated ten 
feet in the last thirty or forty years.t He can find no solution 


* On the Arkansas river, and other places in the alluvial valley of the weg: 
cypress trees have been found meses forty feet below the present surface. 10 
find them twenty feet deep is a common occurrence. | re 
t Perhaps more time was consumed in depositing ten feet of soil than I have al- 
lowed — but this does not affect the law which I am developing. | 
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for the difficulty. It does not occur to him that the bed of the 
river rises in proportion to its ban This being the fact, the 
difficulty is solved. ae 

Since the river Po has been prevented from overflowing its 
banks by a levy, its bed has risen to the level of the surround- 
_ ing country; and now, in high water, there is a column of 
water twenty feet deep pressing against the levy and threat- 
ening destruction to the inhabitants. (Can the Mississippi be 
thus confined by human labor?) This is the law of all alluvial 
rivers, and awful are to be its consequences to the citizens of 
Louisiana. The present generation, feeling secure, and guided 
by their interest, will endeavor to confine the river in its pres- 
ent channel, but if they acted for the future, they would di- 
rect it to the Gulf by the shortest route. Piles have already 
been driven at the mouth of Plaquemine. Unless human art 
be very industrious in preventing cut-offs and breaks in this 
river, Vicksburg, Grand Gulf, New Orleans, and in the course 
of time many other places, will be left as monuments to point 
out tostrangers the former margin of the river. After reflect- 
ing upon the laws of human acquisitiveness and alluvial action, 
I feel safe in predicting that before the completion of the next 
five hundred years, the population on the alluvial grounds of 
Louisiana will be entombed in a sea of Mississippi water. But 
if the river were permitted to take its wonted course, such a 
result would not happen. 

An application of the laws of alluvial action as above ex- | 
posed, will explain the reason why stumps exist forty feet be- 
low the surface at Attakapas and other places similarly situa- 
ted. These stumps point out very nearly the time when the 
Gulf of Mexico sent its last tide upon the plane,— also the time 
when alluvial action commenced exclusively the work of ele- 
vating the country,— also the time when the bed or channel 
of the Mississippi was forty feet lower than it is at present ; — 
and, also, the time when the alluvial country commenced send- 
ing forth the grateful smiles of a |uxuriant vegetation, to wel- 
come the genial rays of the morning sun. The secret which 
I have thus exposed, relative to alluvial action, is not generally 
understood; hence, when stumps and logs and mammoth’s 
bones are discovered so far below the surface of the earth, the 
inference is, that the ancient site of some river has been dis- 


covered; or else, they are regarded as an indubitable evidence © 
of a visit by Noah’s flood.* 


* We may always determine whether a deposite has been effected by a singl 
flood or by annual inundations. In the former, every thing that is il 


have been buried will be found upon the same plane, or the original surface ; in the 
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Your desire to know whether I have any reasons to induce 
the belief that the “ Mississippi ever ran through the present 
lakes Maurepas, Ponchartrain, &c.” When we recur to the 
fact, that the channel of this river was, at one time, forty or 
fifty feet lower than it is now, it must be admitted as being 
very difficult to determine where it has or has not run. But, 
notwithstanding my ignorance of the topography of the coun- 
try extending from the Jberville to those lakes, yet I have such — 
evidence as induces me to believe it never did. First, both of 
these lakes are too broad to have been produced by the river. 
Lakes which have been produced by cut-offs in the river, pos- 
sess no internal cause to widen them. Second, if the river had 
ever run through these lakes, there would have been produced 
but one lake instead of two, and a bay as Jarge as the largest of 
them. The oldchannel of the river would have been closed at 
the upper extremity* by debris from the river, and at the 
lower by that from the Gulf. And third, there is nothing to 
be seen about the margins of these lakes, independently of im- 
mense beds of marine shells, that resembles the appearances to 
be seen about those lakes which we know were formed by the 
river. I regard these lakes as having been produced in a simi- 
lar manner with those situated along the Gulf coast. The 
southern part of Louisiana, when emerging from the waters of 
the Gulf, presented small points of land, as diminutive islands; 
these were extended by subsequent deposites till they became 
united,—and thus produced many lakes, a number of which > 
still exist, but they will finally disappear. Lakes Maurepas 
and Ponchartrain would have been, by this time, nearly out of 
existence, if the Mississippi had not been prevented, by a levy 
or levee, from flowing into them every spring.t 


latter, such discoveries will be made every foot we descend. Many geologists and 
naturalists who have examined the Big-bone-Lick of Kentucky, did not discover | 
all the facts, or else did not draw proper inferences from them ; and hence published 
to the world that the mammoth was destroyed by the flood—that he was an anti- 
diluvian animal. I have had the destructive happiness to make some of them blush 
for their errors. 

As the fact may be interesting to you, I will here remark, that near and at the 
Big Lick, Botetaeut Co., Va., I discovered the remains of an antidiluvial and a re- 
cent alluvial mammoth. ‘The former lay upon a lime stone rock, under forty-four 
feet of compact yellow clay, such as is common to high lands; the latter four feet 
uuder the surface in the alluvian of the marsh. | 

* The upper extremity of those sections of the Mississippi, Red river, Arkansas, 
&c., which have been cut-off within the last 100 years, continues open—the lower 
extremity only is closed. There are lakes, however, which must have been made 
by cut-offs in these streams, that are at this time entirely isolated. 

t+ On the shore of Lake Ponchartrain, Maurepas, &c. we see fine white sand. 
We do not see this on the margin of the Mississippi, or on the lakes which we know 
it to have formed. I attribute this in a great measure to the presence of salt in the 
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With regard to the geology of this state, upon which you 
desire my opinions, I cannot say much from personal observa- 
tion, but it is possible that I may be able to drop bes some im- 

rtant hints, by way of inference from the little I have seen of 
it—from the observations given to me by travellers, and from 
what I have seen in the adjoining and other states. 

The southern extremity of the state I suppose to be like that 
of Alabama, a diluvian (perhaps I should say a post diluvian) 
from the present sea, consisting mostly of sand. In this region 
there ought to be a range of primitive rocks—a continuation 
of that which crosses the Chattahoochee river above Columbus. 
It may be hidden by diluvian, and it may not. That portion 
of this state which was washed by the ancient Gulf of Mexico, 
as at Natchez, Grand Gulf, Vicksburg, &c., we find a well 
_ marked diluvial formation, superimposing another to be noticed 
presently. In this I think there exist clays of a good quality 
for pottery, and sands for the manufacture of glass. On the | 
margins of the streams the richest alluvial deposites or forma- 
tions obtain. | 

From a want of further observation I am not able to say, 
whether the rock strata which underlies the diluvial region, 
and imparts the peculiarity which obtains in the soil of the up- 
lands, as at Clinton, Jackson, &c., belong to the secondary 
or transition. They may even be of the tertiary, for this 
formation is well marked at Claiborne, Ala., which is the same 
geological range. 

The Cumberland and Alleghany mountains pass through the 
northern extremities of this State and Alabama, and into Ar- 
kansas. Spurs or branches of these mountains extend as far 
south as Tuscaloosa, Ala., and the head waters of the Yazoo 
in this state. Thermal waters, iron, and coal, the two former | 
in abundance and of the best quality, have been discovered in 
the former state, and the last in beds three feet thick. I have 
been told that coal exists about the sources of the Yazoo, and 
even lower down. I can assign no reason why all the mine- 
rals discovered in Alabama and Arkansas, may not exist, 
abundantly, in this state. — 


_ former lakes. Salt or alum thrown mto the Mississippi water will cause a deposite 
of sedimentary matter. It is true, and the fact should not be overlooked in this 
place, that on those points of the Mississippi where much current exists, sand is 
drifted ; and where there is no current, fine sedimentary matter is deposited. In 
the former condition of the water, the latter species of matter is Hers secamenlP Ory | 
Now it is possible that the absence of action in the interior of the lakes suffers se- 
dimentary matter to deposite, while by the motion of the margins sand is drifted 
up. I have seen fresh water lakes on the top of the Alleghanies, where these phe- 
nomena seemed to be as thoroughly se as in the salt lakes. | 

a 


I believe that a geological examination (not a survey) of this 
state, would develop many objects worthy of the enterprise of 
capitalists. And it might be made for the trifling considera- 
tion of five or six thousand dollars. ae 

I have now given you such information as your letter called 
for to the extent of my ability, which I regret is not greater. 
When IJ tell you that this letter was commenced after tea, and. 
finished before 11 o’clock, you will be able to excuse its many 
imperfections. Yours, | 

With sentiments of high regard, 
Byrp Powe tt. 


Art. 13.— THEODORE. 
VILL 
Translated from the German of De Wette. 
Reason anv Farrtu. 


While our friend was wholly occupied with John’s letter, 
he was pleased at receiving a visit from the preacher Walter, 
to whom he could communicate his thoughts. He read to him 
the letter, and when he had finished the part which relates to 
Rationalism and Supernaturalism, he stopped and waited to 
see what his friend would say. eve 

Walter remarked with much surprise. ‘It seems to me that 
each of vou has reached, by a different path, the same point, 
from which the opposition between Rationalism and Superna- 
turalism disappears. You have come to it by reflection, and 
he through experience and feeling.” | 

“Andare we not bothright?’ That opposition belongs to the 
schools, and that, too, only in a state of philosophy when the 
immediate hidden life of the reason is not understood, and in 
which too much stress is laid upon the understanding and its - 
dogmas. But in active life, and for the man who knows the 
_ limitations of the understanding, it becomes an idle thing to set 
reason and revelation in variance. The highest truth has its 
home there where the reason acts though unconsciously, where 
inspiration, intuition, devotion, take possession of the soul, and 
all mere argument and reflection ceases. | 

“I can easily understand,” replied the other, “ that John, 
who preaches to simple country people, and whose business is 
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rather to rouse their feeling than excite their intellect, may be 
able to practice-upon this idea. But with us it is different. 
Many of our city hearers have heard of this distinction, and 
expect us to take notice of it in our public discourses.” 

‘ Wherever such a state of things exists, it must have been 
first produced by those preachers who were themselves per- 
plexed by this opposition of reason and faith, and did not un- 
derstand the true object of public worship, and the true wants 
of the soul. But what compels you to enter into this contro- 
versy? When you have occasion to speak of the general truths 
_of Christianity, such as the dignity of Christ’s person, of reve- 
lation, of redemption, you can do it without submitting your- 
self to the blind belief of tradition, and not relinquishing your 
freedom of mind, yet so as to bring your hearers vind into 
the state which becomes pious and faithful Christians. You 
must aim at the sentiments and feelings of your hearers.” 

Walter shook his head doubtfully, and seemed not as yet 
fully convinced. Theodore continued: | 

_“ Even that man who most prides himself upon the independ- 
ence of his mind, and upon using his own reason freely, can- 
not think himself the wisest of his race, nor deny his depend- 
ence upon others in the discovery of truth. He will set up 
some one above himself, in whom he will chiefly confide; he 
- will be a disciple and recognize a master. He will moreover 
perceive that he has been educated, either by wise and tender 
parents, and those who have stood in the place of parents; or, 
even though wholly neglected in this respect, he must still 
thankfully acknowledge various important influences which 
have helped to form him. Enough, he cannot deny that what 
he is he has not become solely through himself.” 

“1 do not see the object of this.” 

“You will see it immediately; I am already at my aim. 
Each one is educated by the community in which he lives, by 
the people to whom he belongs. The humility which acknow- 
ledges this, is the necessary condition of our future progress, 
because it secures to us our susceptibility of further influence. — 
The self-conceited man, vain of his own intellect, hardens him- 
self against this humility, and thus closes against himself the 
‘way of improvement. This feeling of humility every Christian 
ought to cherish in himself toward the Church, and its founder, 
Christ. For all our culture, the spirit which lives in our sci- 
ence, our morality and civilization, goes back at last to him as 
its source. He is the Master. of us all. This reverential hu- 
mility, which is altogether a different thing from any renuncia- 
tion of our own reason or power of thought, is the foundation 
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of faith in the divinity of Christ, of revelation and redemption. _ 


~ Without it, all our og eae for public worship would be 


unmeaning, for he who feels himself sufficient in himself, will 
not go to church to seek edification. If the Preacher therefore 
understands his own interest and that of his church, he will 
make it his aim to produce in his hearers this state of humble 
dependence, rather than to inflate their self-complacency and 


- gelf-conceit. He will therefore not preach his own wisdom 
nor that of the world, but the all-surpassing wisdom of 


Him in whom dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. — 
This is the supernaturalism which true rationalism itself would 
recommend, because it is truly rational, and founded on the 
nature and wants of man. In this spirit our John preaches, 
and our city preachers also cannot do otherwise. Perhaps the - 
latter must use more skill and art in producing this feeling of 
dependence, because our modern false culture has repressed it; 
he must also give more occupation to the understanding, yet 
not disjoin it from feeling, but bring them into harmony with 
each other.” | | 
After a pause, Theodore continued . a 
‘‘This sense of Dependence, this acknowledgment of some- 
thing higher than ourselves, is the fountain of all living, pious 
feeling; of all that inspiration and adoration by which we are 
lifted above the sphere of our own littleness. Every sermon 
ought to plant at least a spark of this feeling in the minds of 
the hearers, and though at the beginning it may aim to address 
and instruct the intellect alone, yet at last it should always at- 
tain to a holy elevation of devotional feeling.” 
_T plainly see, then, that I have hitherto been going on a 
wrong path, but I do not yet see clearly the trace of the other 


which you point out tome. But go on with the letter.” _ 


Theodore then went on to read what John had said concern- 
ing miracles, and this seemed to clear up very essentially the 
difficulties in the mind of Walter. Theodore stopped reading, 
and said — | 

“ You see that this is exactly the same thing which [ just 
now said respecting the connexion of Rationalism and Super- 
naturalism. If one will only lay aside his minute criticisms, 
and give himself up to the feeling of admiration and reverence, 
then will he whose spiritual excellencies we revere, appear to 
our minds glorified in every relation, in every action of his life. 
The glory and light which surrounds him, will gleam in every 
act which he performs. The particular act in which the spi- 
ritual dignity is embodied, concerns not in any way the feeling, 
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which may even be nourished where our intellect cannot get 
any clear or satisfactory understanding of the matter.” 
But this would not be the case if I have in my mind a dis- 
_ tinct doubt of the reality of the matter of fact.” | 
“ True—if you give your doubt a disproportionate import- 
ance. Such a doubt never touches the essential part of the 
story, which is a faith in the loftiness of Christ’s character. 
Holding this faith firmly, the Apostles and early Christians 
might have committed some errors of the understanding, and 
regarded something as miraculous which was not so. But 
their feeling, the feeling of wonder and admiration, by which 
they were led away, always remains true and real.” 
| “And your historical doubts of the truth of such histories, 
_ ought they not to disturb your pious contemplation of these 
miracles?” 
_ “T believe not; for they do not concern the essence of the 
story.” | 
a I will grant you every thing else, but I will not grant you 
this.” 
Theodore was himself not quite certain in his opinions about 
this point, and therefore turned the conversation from it, en- 
couraging his friend to act in future more upon the feeling and 
sentiments than he had been accustomed, in his public dis- 
courses. Walter promising to do this, took leave, and left our 
friend to his reflections. | | 
“Oh! how mistaken are they,” cried Theodore, “ those theolo- 
gians, who apply their acuteness of mind to explain away the 
miracles, and labor to make plain by their criticisms the bible 
history, and forget while doing so the high importance which 
this history has for the pious feelings. How much mistaken 
are they! They act like the cold philologist, who, untouched 
by the beauties of a poem, tires himself with counting its feet 
and syllables, and with a grammatical examination of single 
words and phrases. But these last only pretend toa know- 
ledge of the letter and language, and lay no claim to the cha- 
racter of connoiseurs and judges of art. The others however, 
call themselves theologians, and instructers of youth in the 
highest and holiest of offices. Blind leaders of the blind! They 
know not the place whither they pretend to guide; the Holy 
Temple is closed to them, whose gates they profess to open, 
_and to their unhallowed vision are only visible the halls and 
cells in which the Priests disrobe, and where the victims are 
kept for sacrifice. And in such hands did I fall!” He stop- 
ped, lost in thought. | 
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[We omit the next chapter, and pass to the tenth. Previ 

to the time at which we commence, Theodore was called hastily to 
the house of his sister Frederica, whose husband, Landeck, had 
been brought home shot, mortally as it seemed, in a duel. After a 
time he got somewhat better, and in conversation with Theodore, 
ascribes his wound to the just judgment of God upon him for his 
criminal course in certain particulars, as a statesman. This gives 
occasion for certain reflections upon special providences and pun- 
ishments which seem to us valuable, and which we extract.] 


Tue Jupements or Gop; Punisuments, &c. 


During the sickness of her hushand, Frederica behaved her- 
self with quiet self-possession and affectionate fidelity. She 
seldom left his couch, and took almost the whole care of him. 
He was sensible of her love, and as he had been hitherto often 
cold and indifferent toward her, it appeared now that all his 
old tenderness for her had returned. The few words he was 
permitted to say after the first few days, betokened his gratr 
tude for her affectionate care, and his sorrow for having made 


her unhappy. “I have,” said he, “ not loved you as you de- 


served. Ihave deceived and pained you, and now I make you 
an early widow!” Frederica sought to quiet him,and remove 
the thought of death, but he assured her that he had in his 
mind a feeling that he was soon to be taken away. 

Yet his condition seemed to improve, and he appeared to be 
recovering; the physician also allowed him more liberty of 
conversation. When Theodore was alone with him one day, 
he a to relate to him how he was brought to this condition. 

“‘ You know,” said he, “‘ what share I had in the Treaty with - 
——; you have often severely reproached me with its injus- 
tice, and I now expiate my crime with my death.” Theodore 
sought to console him by saying that whatever his guilt might 
be, it did not deserve so great a punishment as this. “ Ah! 


dear brother,” replied Landeck, “ all delusion has passed away, 


and I feel wholly the guilt of my conduct. Death is too slight 
a punishment for it.” 
* * * 
Whatever trouble Theodore took to console his anbepy. 
friend, he could not even drive from his own mind the fee ng 
which pained him. It is true, said he to himself, that Land 
might have met with this misfortune without the guilt of this 
or any other action—for many have innocently fallen in duels. 
And, notwithstanding his crime, he might have declined fight- 
ing, have ascended higher in rank and honor, and closed his 
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life quietly at last. For if all diplomatic sins were thus pun- 
ished, how many of our statesmen would escape? Landeck’s 
fault does indeed stand in a natural, but not necessary, con- 
nexion with his misfortune; yet his conscience recognizes in it 
a punishment, and therefore it is one. For what is punish- 
ment but suffering connected with a feeling of guilt. The li- 
centious man finds his punishment in the disease, brought on 
by his excess; his innocent children, however, to whom he has 
communicated it, can regard it only as amisfortune. Yet the 
eutward suffering is to both exactly the same, and the only 
difference lies in the feeling of their minds. 

In connection with this subject, Theodore recalled the divi- 
sion made by the ancient Theologians of Divine punishments 
into natural and arbitrary, which formerly he had rejected as 
unsound. Considered in relation to God, said he, punishments 
are never arbitrary, for God knows no such thing. But those 
punishments appear so to us, which we through our feeling of 
guilt recognize as judgments, without knowing the law by 
which they come. We perceive God’s justice in them, but 
cannot tell why it shows itself in this way, and no other. 
Therefore, in these old doctrines there lies a deeper truth than 
- js dreamt of in our modern schools of wisdom! Life, and its 
experiences, often reveal to us the meaning which the ancients 
enclosed sometimes in a rough hard shell. The misfortune of 
my friend has the appearance of a natural punishment; but 
had any other misfortune befallen him —had he fallen from his 
horse, for instance, his conscience would have been aroused in 
that case as in this, and feeling himself guilty, he would also 
have felt himself punished. 

But why, asked Theodore, does good fortune commonly put 
our conscience to sleep, but misfortune awake it? Evil and 
sin, suffering and guilt, are connected together in a mysterious 
manner. The scripture says that death entered the world by 
sin, and therefore in the view of death, or the presence of suf- 
_ fering, we become conscious of our sins. 

Our friend’s feeling was here correct, but he did not express 
himself clearly. The conscience stands in a close connexion 
with peace of mind and self-satisfaction; he who has a good 
conscience, lives in peace with himself and with the world. 
Outward good fortune gives us at least satisfaction with 
our outward condition, and flatters our desires. This outer, 
sensual satisfaction, may for a long time take the place of the 
true interior peace of mind, and our moral consciousness may 
slumber. But when this dream vanishes, when misfortune 
shakes us rudely from our slumber, then the conscience is 
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awakened, and we feel the inward emptiness and unrest. But — 
let Death come plainly in view, before which all sensual plea- 
sures disappear; let us feel the outward, earthly supports of 
our life shaken; then our spiritual consciousness takes full pos- 
session of us, and we prize ourselves only according to our 
spiritual, inward value. If we tremble in the feeling of our 
spiritual emptiness, before suffering and death, then is suffer- 
ing punishment, and death the wages of sin. But if we are 
raised by a feeeling of spiritual strength, then are suffering and 
death only a debt which we owe to nature. Many will feel 
themselves better satisfied by Theodore’s view, than by this 
clearer exposition of ours; yet are both one and the same. 
Thus do many contend about religious opinions, which differ 
fundamentally only in different degrees of clearness. | 


Yet we return to our friend and the subject of his cares. 
Landeck Jay many weeks sick, and at length a violent bleeding 
put an end to his life. He died in the arms of his affectionate 
wife, who by his death was plunged into the deepest sorrow, 
and only supported herself upon her faithful brother. Theo-— 
dore took his mourning sister home, and sought to dry her 
tears, while he mourned with her. He truly sorrowed for his 
friend, whom he had loved even in his errors. The brother 
and sister now dwelt together; and if their life was not a gay 
one, it was sweetened by the most intimate confidence and 
tender interest. If they had, as children under the eyes of a 
loved mother, passed more joyous days in happy unconscious- 
ness, yet they now enjoyed the bliss of a clear and conscious 
harmony of souls, in which the darkest days were not without 
their consolation, and even lamentation and grief changed into 
enjoyment. | 

Surely human life knows of nothing fairer than the bond 
which unites brother and sister, when both are well nurtured, 
noble-minded, and loving each other from the heart. Nature 
and custom have united them by an arbitrary tie; but in riper 
years free choice takes the place of nature and custom, and the 
bond is, as it were, formed anew. ‘Troubled by no passion, the 
pure flame burns in stillness in its quiet crypt with perennial 
light; and often when all other flames are consumed, it warms © 
and brightens the latest hours of life’s weary day. 


[Passing over much of less importance, we extract from the thir- 
teenth chapter the following view of the divinity of Christ. It is 
very much the view which we ourselves would take. The error of 
the modern doctrine ofthe Deity of Christ is, that it makes out of a 
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matter of feeling a matter of logic. ‘To the pious heart and feeling 
soul, Christ is the brightness of God’s glory, and the express image 
of his person; his incarnate word, God manifest in the flesh, the 
being in whom dwelt all the fullness of God’s moral attributes. 
Rich, beautiful, and full of meaning, are those texts which thus 
speak of him, if you consider them as coming warm from the heart, 
too full to use any exact and logically chosen terms. The Apostles 
_and early Christians laid no great stress on logic. Truth to them 
‘was more a matter of intuition than of deduction; it was seen and 
felt, not argued. But the Western Church was always of a logical 
turn; hence they prefer Paul the reasoner, to John the Seer ; hence 
they seek to circumscribe the language of feeling in precise defini- 
tions. From this source sprang many errors. ‘That pride of under- 
standing, of which the Unitarians have been so often accused, is in 
fact and always has been the great fault of their opponents. Instead 
of being contented with the general terms of scripture, they have 
wished to have a scheme of redemption, a plan of salvation, in which 
the most holy and mysterious and awful truths, which are matters 
of worship and of life, are twisted into a system, and pinned down 
by propositions, and forged, welded and rivetted into the links of a 
creed on those metaphysical anvils whose fires gave the only light 
amid the darkness of the middle ages. As an example of this, how 
common is it for Unitarians to be told in argument “If Jesus is not 
God, I do not understand how he could make an infinite atonement.” | 
And though the man who says this has just before been rebuking 
you for your “carnal pride of knowledge,” he is amazed at your 
telling him that it is not his business to understand the how, but to 
believe the fact which God reveals. The views taken in the follow- 
ing passage coincides with these remarks.—Tr.] 


Deity or Curist. 


—You would admit then, interrupted Walter, the doctrine of 
the Deity of Christ? 

Not exactly so, replied Theodore. This doctrine is a mere 
doctrine, and in it the pure esthetic view is subjected to the 
-understanding.* My opinion is, that Christ offers himself to 
us as the image of the highest spiritual perfection and beauty, 
and therefore as the highest religious symbol. Every poetical 
image and every work “of art is a symbol, inasmuch as it em- 
bodies spiritual truths in an earthly form. But here the his- 
torical facts are the image, the embodyment of the highest 
truth and goodness. The life of Christ is the most beautifal 
symbol and emblem of the unseen God. 

_ That is my very idea, replied Hartling. 


* Zsthetic and understanding are — in the German sense. 


' 


[formerly made a mistake, continued Theodore, in thinking 
Christianity deficient in a symbolic character, not perceiving 
that it is given us in thé historical part, intimately united with 
the bert and doctrinal. I thought I needed an outward 
ritual, calculated to touch the sense of beauty, as in the Grecian | 
worship, and [ thus ok eg the peculiar excellence of 
Christianity. If it had such a symbolical apparatus, it would — 
not be the completion and fulfilment of religion. In the Jew- 
ish religion the metaphysical and moral truths were destitute 
of a truly esthetic dress, in Grecian Heathenism their beauti- 
ful temples, statues and processions, were but loosely connected 
with morality and truth, and were more a thing of voluptuous 
enjoyment than of conviction and action. But in Christianity. 
all are united; the True and Good are joined with the Be auti- 
ful by an inseparable connection, and have their bodily mani- 
festation in the eternal word made flesh, in the glorified hu- 
manity of Christ. 

But I do not yet see, said Walter, how your view differs from 
the popular one, except in this; that you designate by the word 
symbol, what others call a matter of Faith and Doctrine. 

‘But that is an important distinction, answered Theodore. 
The emblematic significance of the history of Jesus has been. 
lost by regarding as a matter for the understanding that which 
belonged to the feeling. That Jesus is God’s Son, is a wholly 
scriptural proposition, by which is implied that in a human 
image the Divinity has shown himself; and this is asserted yet — 
more clearly by the expression, “ brightness of God’s glory and 
express image of his person.” It is right also to state as mit- . 
ter of doctrine that God has sent him from Heaven, that he 
was born of the Holy Ghost. * * But wholly unsuitable is 
the modern theory about the union of the divine and human 
natures in Christ. If, instead of treating this as a matter of 
doctrine, ] express it as matter of feeling, we gain this; that 
an unintelligible matter is removed out of the sphere of the in- 
tellect, and thereby occasions of doubt diminished. The feel- 
ing also can enter into the view more livingly and warmly if 
not disturbed by the mixture of speculative notions. In short, 
Theologians should speak of all which pertains to the person 
of Christ, with more freedom of expression and with more po- 
etic imagery, and seek neither to define nor clearly to explain 
that which is lofty and wonderful in him. So did the ancients. 
But the moderns either fix it in positive formulas or deny it 
altogether. | 

Do you ebject then, said Walter, to all discussion and doc- 
trine on the subject of the person and nature of Christ? 
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I regard it, said Theodore, as a necessary evil, as a means of 
bring Christians to some common understanding on this point. 
The only perfect expression of the faith of feeling, of the deep 
conviction that Christ is the image of God, is in united devo- 
tions, where the feeling is uttered in warm language or in sym- 
bolic action. But when doubt and contentions arise, then cer- 
tain words and phrases become necessary as signs of the dif- 
ferent opinions, but these should be as simple as possible, and 
constantly reierred back to the feeling. 

* * * 


Lorp’s Supper. 


Are you also satisfied, asked Walter, with the emblematic 
character of the Christian sacraments, and do you consider the 
public worship of God adapted to the use of symbols which 
appeal to the sense of beauty? | 

It is a moral beauty and not the beauty of art, which is seen 
in the sacraments. They signify the inner consecration of the 
heart, and nourish the life of piety. Both, and especially the 
Supper, are not so much signs of the pious feeling as the fair- 
est blossom, the highest moment of the religious life itself. 
When the supper is eaten in true communion, it is what it was 
in early Christianity, the crowning point of that hidden life of 
love in Which consists the umuu venevers. The partaking 
of bread and wine is not then an image of communion with 
Christ and his Church, but it 1s the act which unites them, it 


is the breathing of our life. No symbolic picture, no work of | 


poetry or art, could have such importance for our religious life, 
since it could only image, and not in this way itself give and 
communicate the feeling. Jn this lofty simplicity of the svm- 
bols of Christianity we see the wisdom of its founder. 

| (To be continued.) 
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Lines. 


Art. 14.— Lines written on board a Steamboat, upon seeing a man 
leaning his arm thoughtlessty on the Bible. 


Holy, but unsought Book, 
How silent is thy voice, alas, where now 
Thou liest! How few e’er deign to look 


Amid thy leaves, and bow 


To Him, whose Word is there, a calm and humble brow! 


Thou art amid the crowd, | ee 
But the crowd turns not to thee. Here, perchance, 


Some eye, indifferent, or else too proud 


To linger long, may glance 
O’er thee, mindless how near such rich inheritance. 


There sits a fellow man— 
He leans upon thee there a thoughtless arm. 
Ah, might he know what treasures he may span! 


_ Him might thy pages charm 


To lean his faith on thee, and keep it ever warm! 


Thus speaks the voice within, , 
The still small voice the soul bears every where ; 
And yet man heeds it not, but in his sin 
Turns deaf away, to bear : 
A soul steel’d to high thought, and deep and heartfelt prayer. — 


God help thee, careless one, 
For thou hast need of mighty help from Him. 
O turn to that blest Book, as many have done, 
Before thy soul grows dim, | 
Before thy doom be like the outcast Cherubim! 
P. CRANCH, 


Dec. 1836. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE. 


DIED — In this city, after a short illness, Mrs. MartHa Rucoites Winpesuir, 
wife of Dr. Charles W. Windship; formerly of Roxbury, Mass., and for the three 
iast years a teacher in Louisville, Ky. 

The varied tenor of this lady’s life, together with her remarkable accomplish- 
ments, her energy of character, her Christian faith and fortitude, and active use- 
fulness in the path of duty she had chosen and loved, make it proper for us after 
having consigned her remains to the dust, to dwell for a brief space upon her cha- 
racter and example. Born of affluent and indulgent parents, and educated in ten- 
derness, her early life seemed ill to prepare her for the struggles and self-denying 
labors which characterized her after years But the Providence which called her 
to the difficult and responsible work of instruction, gave her also powers and capaci- 
ties which énabled her to fulfil it with success and high usefulness. She had an 
energy and perseverance of disposition which rose in proportion as difficulties in- 
creased and obstacles presented themselves. She loved children, and put her whole 
heart into her labors toward them, taking the highest view of the duties of her pro- 
fession, and desiring nothing else but the privilege of teaching so long as she 
should live. ‘To this was added, in her late years, a deep religious faith and pro- 
found conviction of the value of Christian truth to the mind of the child, which 
gave her new strength and ability for accomplishing her misssion. We say, in her 
later years, for during a large portion of her life, she had doubts on the subject of 
revelation. In a little article in our June No. 1836, (West. Mes. Vol. I., No. 10, 
‘* Elvira, a Sketch,’”’) which we may now be permitted to say was written by our 
departed friend, she has described with interesting simplicity the progress and 
change of her opinions upon this subject. But she has not described the change 
of life which followed upon her change of opinions. She has not told how, from 
having lived without prayer, she came to live, as it were, upon prayer—literally 
fulfilling the prophetic ‘saying, ‘“* Those who wait on the Lord shall renew their 
strength, they shall mount up with wings as eagles, they shall run and not be 
weary, they shall walk and not faint.’”? She did not describe the devoted interest 
with which she gave every leisure moment to the study of the scriptures, nor her 
active wishes for the welfare of the church of which she became a member, nor her 
deep sympathy with Christians of every name, nor the religious influence which 
she was enabled to exercise upon the thoughtless and indifferent, by which many 
were led to see a reason and a value in the love of God which before had been 
hidden from their eyes. : 

She was an example to many that piety can:be joined with knowledge, reason 
_ with faith; the freest inquiry with the calmest conviction; warmth with light; en- 
larged, rational, and liberal views of God and duty with a realizing and solemn sense 
of eternal interests; and in fine, earnest zeal for truth with the widest charity to- 
ward those in error. | 

That we have said no more than truth of our departed friend, is witnessed by the 
shock which the community felt at the news of her death, the sympathy manifested 
at her funeral, the sobs and tears of the little children who crowded round her cof- 
fin and hung over her grave as if bereaved of a mother, the chasm felt in the Unita- 
rian church where she worshipped, the school room where she labored, the Sunday 
school of which she was a constant teacher, and the circle of friends to whose hap- 
piness she ministered. She died full of faith in God and love for her Saviour, trust- 
ing in that mercy which had richly bleseed her with all inward spiritual blessings in 
Christ Jesus. And those of us who remain, having fully known her manner off life, 
may treasure it as a lesson, and look forward, as to one of the great privileges of 
the future world, to meet her there with those who by patience and faith have in- 
herited the promises. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Burnap’s Lectures on Unitarianism.—This is a book which was published im 
Baltimore in 1835 by Geo. W. Burnap. Its object is to explain and defend those 
doctrines which may be called, distinctively, Unitarian. It has not been our for- — 
{une to meet with it in the West, or to read it ourselves, but we have heard it 


_ spoken of in such high terms bv those who have carefully read it, and whose judg- 


ments we respect, that we may confidently recommend it to our readers as a text 
book on the subjects of which it treats. Its purpose made a method necessary to 
which we are not particularly partial, namely, a negative or denying, instead of a 
positive ur asserting method of discussion. ‘This, however, has its use aud its 
place, and its necessity, just as much as the other. When men’s minds are con- 
fused and their opinions so tangled, as they often are, the knife alone can untangle 
the skein. ‘Therefore to those whose object is to know what we think, and why 
we think it, we recommend this book as a compact, complete and plain discussion 
of the whole subject, treating all the main points ina luminous manner. We pre- 
sume it may be procured in Baltimore. 


Western Monthly Magazine and Literary Journal.—This work is now pub- 
lished in Louisville, and edited by William B. Gallagher and James B. Marshall. 
The first number for February has been issued, and is a beautiftl looking work, of 
which we ought to be proud. ‘The editors have evidently taken great pains that its 
outward aspect should be neat and elegant. Its contents also, chiefly of a literary 
nature, will compare favorably, we think, with those of any monthly periodical in 
the Union. Mr. Gallagher is known tv the community as a man of polished taste 
and extensive literary attainments. Weare happy to have him fora neighbor in the 
chair editorial, and welcome him to our city with great pleasure. It is certainly an 
excellent omen for Louisville that she is attracting to her focus, not merely the bu- 
siness, but also the literature and science of the west. The ‘“‘ Annual Message” of 
the Editors is a capital parody of our executive document. In its words, we must. 
Tefer our readers for any further information “‘to the accompanying document,” mark- 
ed ‘‘ No. 1,” and endorsed ‘“‘ Western Monthly Magazine and Literary Journal.” 


Holiness or the Legend of St. George, from Spencer's Faerie Queen, by a mo- 
ther. Boston: published by E. Broaders.—This beautiful little book is written 
upon the plan of Charles Lamb’s Tales of Shakspeare. It is the first canto of 
Spencer’s celebrated poem, written into modern prose for the use of children. As 
a present for children, as a book for the Sunday school library and for the Sunday 
school teacher, it is a very valuable addition to our stock. Farther than this, as 
Spencer is not very accessible to any of us, it is a very pleasant introduction to an 
acquaintance with that great bard, which all may be glad to avail themselves of. 
We have ourselves used this book in the general lessons of the Sunday school, and 
found ourselves able by means of it, to hold the attention of the children, and deep- 


| ly impress the moral upon their minds, better than we have ever done before of 


since. In this way also the book may be very serviceable, and the writer deserves 
our thanks for the careful manner in which it has been executed, and the pure En- 
glish dress in which it appears. 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


Cincinnati Debate :—Campbell 
and Purcell_—_We happened to be 
in Cincinnati during the debate 
on Catholicism, and attended it 
a large part of the time. It last- 
ed seven successive days, with 
the exception of Sunday, five 
hours a day. It was attended 
by crowds the whole time, the 


Church being always so full that | 
‘it was difficult to find a place to - 


sit or stand unless you went ear- 
ly. While going on, the debate 
was the constant theme of con- 
versation at the boarding-houses, 
coffee-houses, hotels and corners 
of streets. In short, the interest 
in it was great in all classes of 
society. 

This fact led us to ask our- 
selves the question:—‘“ Why is it 


that these topics, thoughts and 


ideas, excite so intense an inter- 
est when presented in the form of 
debate, in those minds who would 
be little affected by them when 
presented in sermons, or addres- 
ses?” It can only be the fact 
of conflict which causes this great 
difference. ‘There is a principle 


within us which delights in war, 


and thus history testifies that in 
every age the choice amusements 


of nations have been either in 


fighting or witnessing fights. — 
The gladiatorial shows of anti- 
quity, the enormous theatres in 
which men and beasts contended 
together in view of an audience 
ofan hundred thousand people ; 


the bull-fights of Spain; the bull- 


baitings, cock-fights and _ pugilis- 


tic exhibitions of England, all 
rest on the same fundamental fee- 
ling in human nature. ‘The In- 


dian has his war dance; and 


Scott ascribes to the same feel- 


ing the interest of the chase: 
*“My child, the chase I follow far, 
*Tis mimicry of noble war.” 


Now if there be in man a fee- 
ling so universal as this, it must 
have its object and it use. We 
cannot believe that it was rightly 


employed when gratifying itself 


by witnessing combats involving 
the pain and death of the beasts 
and men engaged in them. But 


if we can have a combat in which 


there shall be no pain, nor death; 
by witnessing which moreover | 
we gain not merely temporary 
pleasure but permanent mforma- 
tion and knowledge, it seems as 
if then, we were putting the or- 
gan of combativeness to its right 


use. Intellectual combats then, 


contests carried on by voice or 


concerning important sub- 


jects about which mankind differ, 
is, it seems to us, puttmg this 
bump of combativeness to its 
right use. | 

If any one objects that there 
is danger of rousing anger by 
these controversies, then we say 
that this Cincinnati Debate is a 
notable proof that the converse 
is also possible. For both Bi- 
shop Purcell and Mr. Campbell 
deserve the praise of having kept 


| 
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their tempers remarkably well, 


and been quite amiable to one 
another from first to last. Mr. 
Campbell, who knows how to 
say very sharp things, took care 
not to say any thing calculated 
to wound the feelings of his ad- 
versary. And Bishop Purcell, 
though not of so cool a tempera- 
ment as his opponent, and some- 
times waxing warm, would al- 
ways try to explain that he did 
not mean to injure the feelings 
of his worthy friend and antago- 
nist. We thought the Bishop to 
blame several times, in trying to 
excite a prejudice against Mr. 
Campbell personally, instead of 
meeting his arguments ; but it is 
human to err, and on the whole 


_ there was a great deal more kind- 


ness between these two cham- 
pions than we expected. Also, 
the effect upon the audience we 
think pacific. We may be mis- 
taken here, but from what we 
have seen and heard, we judge 
that the prejudices on both sides 
were softened down, and espe- 
cially that Protestants found that 
the Catholics were a considera- 
bly better and wiser people than 
they had been led to believe by 
the host of scurrilous and abu- 
sive books, sermons, and news- 
paper squibs, during the last two 
or three years, which have been 
levelled against them. 

As to which had the better of 
the argument, that is a harder 
question to decide. The Pro- 
testants, or a part of them, had 
a public meeting, and voted that 
Mr. Campbell had quite “ used 
up” the Pope, as we say here in 
Kentucky. If an ex parte vote 
could settle the question, it were 
certainly settled by this meeting. 


But as the friends of his Holi- 
ness might also meet, and vote 
that not he but Mr. Campbell 
was demolished by the discus- 
sion, it seems on the whole as 
though little were gained by this 
step. 

Our own opinion is, that 
Campbell was the best arguer, 
and the Bishop the best declaim- 
er. And as declamation gene- 
rally does more than argument, 
we are inclined to think that the 
majority of those whose minds 
were not made up before hand, 
were influenced more by the Bi- 
shop than by his opponent.— — 
There was another reason for 
this beside the Bishop’s rhetoric. 
Campbell undertook to prove © 
seven propositions against the 
Romish Church, overthrowing 
all her pretensions. ‘These pro- 
positions were worded ina strong 
manner. Now in order to suc- 
ceed, it was necessary for Mr. 


Campbell to do more than suc- 


ceed; he must gain a most ap- 
parent and triumphant victory. . 
This every body expects, after 
hearing the propositions. If he 
only shows that his side is a 
good deal more logical and de- 
fensible than the other, he fails. 
He has undertaken (so each one 
feels) to show that the other is_ 
no side at at all, that it is sheer 
absurdity and plainly untenable. 
Now see what a disadvantage 
this is to stand under. For an 


able man, like Bishop Purcell, 


can make the case at least doubt- 
ful; he can give plausible an- — 
swers and raise seeming objec- 


tions, and if he does so, he con- 


quers.. | 
It appeared to us also, that 
Mr. Campbell suffered himself — 
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to be drawn aside too much from 
the main points of the argument 
into trifling discussions, which 
only affected details. He would 
allow half a day to be occupied 
in argument about the authority 
of an historian, or some ques- 
tionable item of history, in which 
the Bishop was just as likely to 
be right as he. It appears to us 
that there are two or three great 
positions in the Catholic contro- 
versy entirely impregnable, on 
which the whole discussion 
hinges. ‘The policy of the Pro- 
testant champion is to keep the 
debate to these, that of the Ca- 
tholic, which Bishop Purcell well 


understood, to draw it away from 


them. : 
_ The debate will soon be pub- 
lished, and we may then, if it 
seems advisable, give it a more 
elaborate notice. 


Conpition oF UNITARIANISM 
IN THE WeEst.—We would have 
more to say on this head if more 
of our friends would take the 
trouble to write tous. Half a 
page of facts and incidents where 


any thing is doing or occurring, | 
would surely be no great trouble — 
forming us that as soon as a man 


to the writer, and it would much 
increase the value of our Month- 
ly Record. Our Brother Farley 
at Alton, keeps us informed of 
the state of things there, but we 
hear no word from Brothers 
Huntoon and Thurston. We 
hope the Illinois new lands have 
not laid them low with fever and 
ague. Come, Brothers, let us 
have some intelligence about Pe- 
oria, Tremont, Chicago, &c. 
And as for our dear Brother 


forget. 
ever he may be, come with a 


year. 
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Eliot, we hear of him as preach- 
ing in Orleans and Mobile, and 
elsewhere, and wherever he is, 
we doubt not he is doing valiant- 
ly, but it would much rejoice us 
to be certified of it under his 
own well beloved signature. 

‘wo churches are to be dedi- 
cated in the West this spring, 
one at Mobile and the other at 
St. Louis. Large sums have 
been subscribed at three other 
places, and churches will proba- 
bly be commenced in each. 

In Cincinnati, notwithstanding 
the long absence from illness of 
their pastor, our friends are many 
and true, and we hope will soon 
be supplied with another perma- 
nent minister, to take the place 
of him whom they will never 
May such an one, who- 


holy singleness of purpose, ready 
to spend and be spent in the 


neble work of proclaiming +} 


unsearchable riches of the faith 
which unites head, heart, and 
hand, in a bond of union. 

In Louisville we are as we 
were. Our Ministry at large re- 
mains in the future, though we 
hope still 


‘To bring this glorions cloud-shadow down, 
Giving it a foundation on the earth” 


We have received a letter, in- 


shall be actually engaged in the 
work, we may draw for funds 
sufficient to support it half a 
If, therefore, there be any 
one who feels a desire to under- 
take this mission, we can pro- 
mise him his bread and salt, 
plenty of hard work, innumera- 
ble trials of heart and spirit, and 
an opportunity of beginning west 
of the Mountains one of the no- 
blest works ever granted to man 
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to do. The following extract is 
from a letter dated Alton, Feb. 
13th, 1837: | 


‘Since I wrote you, I have preached 
to large audiences in the Methodist 
church several times. My society re- 
quested for press one of iny sermons on 
‘What is Unitarianism!’ I hoped to 
have sent it you ere this, it being in 
press the 20th of Dec. It went through 
slowly, and is now in St. Louls to be 
covered, and we expect it hourly. We 
have raised $6300 towards a church. 


Six gentlemen subscribed $500 each; 


Mr. Holbrook of Boston, who recently 
visited here, very generously gave us the 
same sum. We have at last obtained a 
comfortable room, well fitted up. Qur 
audiences are of course very fluctuat- 
ing. Weare doing very well, consider- 
ing that when I came all the other socie- 
ties were organized, and in successful 
operation. Sunday evenings six rcli- 


gious societies hold service at the same 


hour—pretty well for a population of 
2000! May they all do well, ani may 
truth and piety advance. ‘Tell Brother 
Clarke to keep on with Schiller’s letters. 
Thank vou for your kind letter. Have 
pot another subscriber tu the Messenger, 
and will soon send the money. All the 
Nos. now come regularly. 
Your friend and brother, 
| OA. F 

*“P.S. Dr. Channing’s letter to Mr. 
Birney, has been published here in the 
‘Alton Observer,’ a Presbyterian paper, 
with very handsome compliments. In 
the course of his remarks, Mr. Lovejoy, 
the editor, speaks of the Unitarians as 
‘a class of Christians.’ It is comfort- 


ing to find one Presbyterian clergyman > 


at least admit that we are Christians, 
even though he thinks we aye very poor 
Christians. T gave Mr. L. Brother 
Clarke’s lines, ‘ Viaduct over the little 
Coneinaugh,’ which he also inserted. 
Me has struck off an edition of Dr. 
Channing's letter in Pamphlet form, and 
has busily circulated it. He sent a 
copy to all the members of the Legisla- 
ture of Missouri; two of them returned 
the copy in displeasure, and one fumed 
dreadfully. Mr. L. published both let- 
ters, and one of them was as funny a 
specimen of grammar and spelling as 
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heart conld wish. Mr. Huntoon has 


large audiences, it is said, at Peoria.” 


Unitarian 
There are four works devoted 
mainly to the circulation of Uni- 
tarian views of religion and mo- 
rality, now published in the U. 
States. Besides these, however, 
there are others, as the Christian 
Palladium, &c., which support 
the simple unity of God. The 
four to which we refer are : 

1. THe CurisTIAN EXaMINER. 
—This is a well known periodi- 
cal, published in Boston every 
two months, containing about 
one hundred and sixty pages. 
This periodical, we venture to 
say, for depth and originality of 
thought, and strength and beauty 
of style, has not been equalled 
by any periodical in the Union, 
not excepting our Quarterly Re- 
views. areulation is uuvuge 
the whole civilized world, and 


_ articles have appeared in it which 


will last as long as our language. 
‘Dr. Channing’s articles on Mil-_ 
ton, Fenelon, and Buonaparte, 
were first published there. ‘The 
price of this periodical is four 
dollars a year. | 

2. Western MESSsEN- 
GER.—Our work, being a month- 
ly, comes next. Of this we will 
only say, that we intend it shall. 
be printed on better paper. We 
hope to procure it by the next 
month, so that we shall not need 
hereafter to be ashamed of the 
looks of our little work. 

3. CuristiaN REGISTER.— 
This is a weekly newspaper, 
published in Boston. It is now 
edited by a friend of ours, whom 


ware 

‘ 
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we know to be one who will sus- 
tain the character which this pa- 
per has acquired by long years 
of useful service. 

4, Curistian Monittor.—An- 
other paper printed in Boston 
—every week, on a smaller sheet, 
and for one dollar a year. ‘T’his 


promises to be a very important — 


and useful work. It +s very ably 
edited, comes cheap, and is full 


of interesting intelligence with | 


respect to the progress of our 
faith in different parts of the land. 

It will thus be seen that we 
have a complete system of pe- 
riodicals, each differing from the 
others, and each adapted to 
meet the wants of some portion 
of the community. We think 
that our ministers, and others in- 
terested in our cause, should use 
efforts to bring all these papers 
into the houses of those to whom 
they are suited. We shall be 
glad to receive subscriptions our- 
selves for the Examiner, Regis- 
ter, and Monitor, and will see 
that they reach the publishers. 
They all can and should, be am- 
ply supported by the.community. 


‘To CorresponpENTs.— We 

have on hand a letter from O. A. 
Brownson, for which we thank 
him. It shall appear in our next. 
A letter concerning Dr. Priest- 
ley, which was excluded from 
this number, shall also be insert- 
ed next month. Several valua- 


ble articles from Mann Butler, 


on Western History, are on hand. 
The Family Magazine, published 
in New York, a wide spread and 
highly interesting popular work, 
says in its last number that Mr. 
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down on all maps Puans. 


Joilette. 
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Butler’s articles during the year 


-were of themselves worth the 


subscription price of the Mes- 
senger. We have also op hand 
an article upon “ Ripley’s Dis- 
courses,” which was too long to 


find room in this number. 


Errata.—We have occasion- 
ally committed severe offences 
in the matter of errors of the 
press, but have hitherto judged 
it wise to let them pass by in si- 
lence, without drawing our rea- 
ders’ attention to them by a list 
of Errata. But in the article on 


Hennepin in our Febuary num- 


ber, one or two crept in of so 
whimsical a kind, that we must 
needs notice them. We will not 
stop to apologise to the writer of 
the article, but simply inform the 
attentive reader that when we 
told him that Father Hennepin 
‘descended. Fog River to the 
Bay of Puars,” we erred. Doubt- 
less fogs were plenty on the 
stream, but its true name is Foz, 
and the Bay of Puars is laid 
More- 
over, though it was highly natu- 
ral for our compositer to sup- 
pose a Frenchmen might be 
named Toilette, yet the good- 
priest mentioned in the first line 
of the article was really named 


Another Daniel come to Judg- 
ment!—The following passage is 
from an article in the Weatern 
Presbyterian Herald, signed S. 
G. W. This writer usually de- 
lights the readers of that journal 
with historical anecdotes 


| 
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reminiscences, some of which 
are so inaccurate, as to induce 
us to doubt a little his pow- 
ers as an interpreter of the 
Apocalypse. For if he cannot 
speak of earthly things without 
blundering, how shall we believe 
when he tells us of heavenly 
things? However, this is the 
passage : | 


“The Three unclean Smrits lke frogs. 
Rev. xvi. 13, 14. * And I saw three 
unclean spirits like frogs, come out of 
the mouth of the Dragon, and outof the 
mouth of the Beast, and out of the 
false Prophet ,” &c. It is a matter of 
deep interest for us to understand the 
meaning of this prophecy, as it is now 
undoubtedly fulfilling in our ears — 
Upon careful enquiry I have become con- 
vinced that it means the prevalence of 
Infidelity in three different forms—Athe- 
tsm, Deism, and Unitarianism—and so 
we find it in fact ,at present. 

“In Protestant lands, Infidelity is as- 
suming, very extensively, the form of 
Unitarianism combined with Universal- 
tsm. ‘This is the most plausible species 
of infidelity, and hence it is said to come 
out of the mouth of the Dragon—the 
Deril himself. This view perfectly ac- 
cords with the opinion of the ablest 
writers upon the Prophecies, from New- 
ton to the preseiit time, that Satan’s last 
mode of attack before the Millennium. 
would be in the form of Infidelity. We 
have all three kinds of Infidelity in our 
country at present, and they are making 

astonishing and systematic exertions, 
and meeting with surprising success,” 


We have nothing to say in re- 


ply to this learned criticism, ex- 
cept to recommend to S. G. W. 
to read the following extract in 
his own paper from Baxter’s Re- 
formed Pastor : 


“Some ministers, by their bitter op- 
probious speeches of others, have more 
effectually done the devil service, under 
the name of orthodoxy and zeal for the 
truth, than the malignant scorners of 
godliness could possibly have done. 


highly prized. 


The matter has come to that pass, that 

there are few men »f note of any piety, 
but who are so publicly reproached by 
the other parties, that the ignorant and 
wicked rabble, who should be converted 
by them, have learnt to be orthodoz, and 

to vilify and scandle them.” a 


By the following notice in the 
Christian Palladium of Feb. 1, 
we perceivé that Dr. Channing | 
has addressed a letter of friend- 
ship to the Christian Connexion. 
We hope soon to see it, and shall 
acquaint our readers with its 
contents. We are very glad to 
hear and see that Dr. Channing’s | 
health enables him to be so ac- 
tive with the pen and in the Pul- 
pit. We hope to see him one 
day in the Western Country, 
where he is well known and 


“Dr. Channing’s Address.—We re- 
spectfully acknowledge the receipt of a 
long and valuable letter from Dr. Chan- 
ning, which we shall soon present our 
readers. It speaks in hich terms of the 
Christian society—there liberty—their 
labours, and their zeal : also, describes 
what he considers defects among us, and 
recommends education in the strongest — 
terms. It exhibits the usual strength 
and beauty of his writings, yet is not 
without defects; but as a whole, is an 
excellent article. We bespeak for it a 
patient, candid, a critical and faithful 
perusal, | Editor.” 


To SusBscRIBERS AND OTHERS.— 
We inform those friends who have asked to 
be supplied with back Nos. that we have © 
not a copy remaining of the following 
months: September, October, and Decem- 
ber, 1836. e are also without any copies 
of Vol. I. No. 1. With the exception of 
this first No. we could furnish complete 
sets of Vol. I. to those who wish. If any 
of our subscribers do not keep their Nos. 
in regular files, and could send us any 0 
the above mentioned numbers by mail, di- 
rected. ‘‘ Messenger,” Louisville, Ky., we 
will credit them 50 cents on their account 
for each copy so sent, and be much obliged 
to them besides. | 
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WESTERN MESSENGER; 
AND LITERATURE. 


Vol, .APRIL, 1837. Ne, 3. 


Arr. 1.— REVIEW 
OF DISCOURSES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


_ Addressed to Doubters who wish to Believe. By Grorce Riptey. 
| Boston, 1836. 


These discourses aim4e give a simple and concise view of the 
essentials of Christianity and their foundations in the nature of 
thin 

} The first discourse treats of the objects of Christian Faith, 
and maintains these objects to bé aanvisible God, an invisible 
Savior, invisible powers of the humiatf soul, an invisible world. 

The second discourse Maintains, that this unseen God, this 
unseen Savior, these unseen powers of the mind, this unseen 
future world, possess the only independent reality and the only 
permanent existence; that on them the happiness of man es- 
sentially depends, and that. the happiness which proceeds from 
these is more within our control, than that which comes from 
outward and visible things. | 

The third discourse treats of those capacities of the soul, 

which make man capable of realising and enjoying the unseen 
things of religion; it-declares that there are divine elements in 
human nature, and maintains these to be the power of perceiv- 
ing absolute Truth, the power of recognizing moral distine- 
tions — of exercising disinterested love, and of aspiring after 
HMlimitable perfection. The fourth discourse illustrates the 

Seve: of Christianity in developing these divine elements of * 

human nature, and giving life and strength to thosé fgealties, 
by which man is capable of bearing a resemblance t& God. 
Christianity is said to do this y Ags intimate connexion ‘which 

| 5 | 
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give the reader a good idea of the excellencies and. deficiencies 
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it establishes between God and the human soul—by the su- : 
premacy which it accords to the power of conscience — by the 
activity which it gives to the power of love—by the ideal of | 


perfection which it presents. ae 
The fifth discourse treats of the adaptation of Christianity — 


to the higher nature of man, and considers this wondrous 
adaptation an invincible proof, that Ile who created the human 
soul is the author of Christianity. | 3 

The last discourse illustrates the bliss of such Christian faith, 
and the blessed promise made to those who will walk accord- 
ing to its dictates. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God; they shall see him in their own souls, in the 
events of life, in Creation, in the Gospel. | 

By this brief abstract; it will be seen, that the little work 
before us forms a harmonious whole. | . 

We like these discourses, and will now state the reasons for 
liking them, making, as we go along, such qualifications as shall 


displayed. | | 
. We like the book, because it presents Christianity the 


night end foremost. It presents the glowing, living face of 
Christianity to the doubter, and not its back or its heels. It 

brings forward the moral and spiritual principles of Jesus, and 
lets them recommend themselves to the doubters own heart. 
It presents Christianity, not as a dead man, who is borne along 
feet foremost. It seeks to’show the face of Religion, the face 
beaming with Divine Truth and Love. 

We like the book the more for its doing this, because it is 
so seldom done. The external evidence of” Christianity is too 
often presented, as the first and most important proof. Men 
are written to, and preached at, as if historical arguments for 
the authenticity of the Bible, and of the reality of the miracles, 
would and must make them Christians. But all such argu- 
ments, even if the doubter cannot object to their correctness, 
leave his heart cold and him a doubter still. It is not very 
easy to satisfy him that all historical objections are removed, 
so sophistical is a sceptical mind; and even if we do force his 
understanding to admit the reality of what are called the super- _ 
natural facts of Christian History, these facts may be an entire 
enigma to him, may have no vital meaning to his heart, and 
may bear no living fruits. 

ut show him first the moral and spiritual excellence of 
Christianity, and then he will be ready to see and understand - 
its external facts. Lead his heart to see the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ, and to feel the worth of his spirit, and 
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he will look on the facts of Christian History with new eyes: 
he will see a reason why miracles should be wrought, and see 
and confess there is a power above nature able to work them. 
Miracles, instead of being an absurdity, a contradiction and an 
_ offence, will be light and joy to his soul. 

In this way Christ and the Apostles preached the Truth. 
Christ stood among men, a living soul, and spoke the words, 
and did the deeds of holiness and love. His own divine life 
was before the hearts of men, and many believed on him. 
Those that believed on him thus, understood and rejoiced in 
his miraculous acts. Those that would see nothing divine in 
him, and would not believe in his divinity, were not convinced 
by his supernatural acts. Nor did Jesus endeavor to work 
miracles before those who had not some faith in him, and had 
not owned the power of his Love and Truth. The same prin- 
ciple actuated the Apostles in their preaching and life. In 
preaching upon the great facts of our Lord’s life, they never 
urged them without presenting the moral beauty and excel- 
_ lence of their master as displayed in these acts. In this spirit 

they wrote; none of them more so than Paul. He ever dwells 
upon the spiritual aspects of Christianity. He addressed the 
spirit in man — the spirit which beareth witness with the di- 
vine spirit, that we are sons of God. He declares, that no 
man can say, that Jesus is the Christ, but by the Holy Ghost. 
_ We say, therefore, we like Mr. Ripley’s book, because it 
represents Christianity in its right aspect —face first; and not 
with its back turned towards us. 

We may say, while on this point, that we find fault with 
the work for stopping so short; for its presenting us only the 
face of Christianity, and not bringing into view its limbs. 
Perhaps the objection should rather be brought against the 
treatise for its shortness, than against the author’s views for 
their deficiency. But we do think, and must say, that suffi- 
cient regard is not paid to the external facts of Christianity. 
Only the spiritual side is shown; the connection between the 
spiritual and material is not shown. Christianity is indeed a 
spiritual religion, but it came into the world in an embodied 
form; it had a historical development. The particular form in 
which it was developed, was essentially connected with its 
nature, and is a part of itself—was necessary in order to do 
its work in the world then, and is needed in order to produce 
its vital action on the human soul now. It is not indeed im- 
possible for a man to have a true Christian spirit in all its es- 
_ sentials, without his knowing any thing of the external facts of 
Christianity. Yet under Providence, the facts of Christianity, 
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presented of course in their moral aspect, have been, and still — 
are the great means of leading men to Christian excellence, 
and giving them faith in the unseen God, the unseen Savior, 
the unseen Soul, the unseen Eternity. Mr. Ripley, we dare 
say, knows and feels this truth more eeply than we do. ‘But 
either the shortness of his work, or his great desire to simplify 
and spiritualize, has led him to leave too much out of sight of 
the external evidences and facts of Christianity. The two— 


the moral and spiritual, cannot be rightly or expediently sev- 


ered, any more than the doctrine of immortality can be rightly 
or effectively considered without the fact of the resurrection of © 
Christ. Mr. R. does not, we know, separate the two in his 
own mind. His mode of writing has, wrongly however, led 
some persons to suppose he does. | 


2. We like these discourses in the second place, because 
they represent Christianity, not as some arbitrary enactment, 
some merely outward institution of God or man, but as the 
truth founded in the very nature of things—in the very attri- 
butes of God and the faculties of the human soul. Man has 
faculties for perceiving Christian Truth, as really as he has 
senses for perceiving the objects around him. The work is 
pervaded with striking arguments and eloquent illustrations of 
this principle. We extract a short passage from the Discourse 

on the Divine elements in Human Nature :— : 


“It is the correspondence between the divine spirit of Christiani- 


_ ty, and the divine spirit in man, that gives it the power of com- — 


manding a just and rational belief. If we are insensible to the di- 
vine spirit of Christianity—if its real character, as breathing the 
same spirit which we love and adore in God, has not been revealed 
to our minds, we can have no clear and distinct perception of its 
truth. On the other hand, if the divine spirit in our own. hearts has — 
been quenched—if the clements in our nature, which ally us to 
God, have never been called into life and action, we can have no 
hearty faith in Christianity. As face answereth to face in a mirror, 
so the Divine in the Gospel answers to the Divine in the heart of | 
man. Let Christianity be clearly understood—let the heart of man 
be pure and alive—and they rush forward to meet each other,— 


2 bearing the Image of God, and emanating from his Holy 
pirit.” | 


3. We like these Discourses for their spirituality. They 
are imbued with Christian piety — glowing with the light and 
warmth of faith and love. This characteristic must commend 
them to all Christian hearts. Although they have the name 
and reality of Philosophical Discourses, they are written with 
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a simplicity and fervor, that would please and warm the most 
_ simple minded hearer or reader. We are sure, that if some of 
them, either the first or last sermon, for instance, were 

preached to some of our unsophisticated Methodist ——— 
tions in the West, the good people, instead of being puzzled by 
philosophical subtleties, would think they were hearing “ what 
the Spirit saith unto the Churches;” and the devotees would 
exclaim, as usual, when some fervent brother speaks the word 
of unction—*“ What a heavenly sermon—what a spiritual 
preacher!” | 

4. We like these Discourses, because they show the happy 
influence of a higher philosophy than generally prevails—a 
philosophy of Reason and Faith, and not not of sensualism and 
doubt. We thank heaven, that this philosophy is prevailing, 
and that the young men of all denominations of Christians are 
rejoicing in it. We are glad that the day of sensual philoso- — 
phy is past or passing, and men are believing, that the mind 
hag a nature of its own, and is not a mere creature of circum- 
stance, a result of mere sensation, the sport of casual impres- 
sions. Weare glad that history is so read, the soul so reflected 
upon, the divine word so studied, as to prove, that the soul of 
man has divine elements, and that the Divine Spirit has minis- 
tered to it, and does minister to it. | 

People may croak as much as they please about the vanity 
of philosophising ; such croaking is vanity and folly, for every 
thinking man will and must philosophise, either rightly or 
wrongly. Look into the writings of those people, who con- 
demn attempts at philosophising on matters of religion, and 
you will find, that every paragraph they write shows the traces 
of their own philosophical system. When they condemn, like 
a Stuart, the philosophy of Coleridge or Marsh, they show that 
they are followers of a Locke or Rawanda, and that their own 
cherished system is the reason of their condemning the specu- 
lations of their opponents. Thinking people must have a phi- 
losophy, for they cannot think, without thinking upon the 
- meaning of words and the nature of things; and they cannot 
arrive at any conclusions upon these subjects without philoso- 
_ phizing. Since the world have been philosophised into sen- 
sualism, and sensualism has borne such infernal fruits, it is full 
time that it should be philosophised into something better. 
The great minds of the day and the age are striving to do this, 
and have wrought a noble revolution. Thanks to Brother 
rer for giving in a popular form some of the results of their 
abors. 
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See A word in conclusion, on the merits of these Discourses, and 
io the order of preaching to which they belong, as answering the 
: proper ends of preaching. This philosophical preaching is 
very common ee a large portion of our denomination; is 
it a good mode? Now certainly such views ought to be pre- 
sented to the people, and they cannot be presented in any way — 
so effectively as from the pulpit. We think, however, it is 
carried to excess in many cases. We do not say, that our 
Unitarian preachers are too philosophical—no, there is no 
danger of that. But they are apt to show their philosophy in 
too academic a form— to treat Christianity rather analytically 
and in scientific form, than in its embodied life. They are © 
more accustomed to show forth the principles of Christian faith 
na and duty, rather than to preach Jesus Christ, the living, dying 
if and risen Savior, in whom all these principles were embodied. 
| They aim to teach rather than to inspire. They rather aim to 
* tell us what we ought to be and do, than to inspire us to do 
and be what we ought. Gee. 

Now the aim of Christian preaching, like that of all educa- 
tion, is threefold: First, to show what we ought to be; second- 
ly, what we are; and lastly, how, from what we are, we may 
be made what we ought to be. Our preaching is too apt to 

_ confine itself to the first point, and to be content with exhibit- 
ing the ideal of duty. The orthodox confine themselves to the 
_ two latter —chiefly to the second, and are perpetually insist- — 
ing upon the depraved condition of man and exhorting him to 
be better, without exhibiting to him often the high ideal of | 
human nature, which the man Christ Jesus presents. The 
Unitarian is too apt to be content with telling man what di- 
{he vine elements he has in his nature, and how high a standard is 
§ set before him, saying little of his falsity to that nature, and 
4 his great corruption. Let him learn of the orthodox to tell 
men of their depravity, and to warn them to repent; and let 
the orthodox learn of the Unitarian to believe there are ele- 
_ments still in human nature, which may be made the founda- 
a repentance and holiness; and both systems will be com- 
plete. io | 
It has been the great question of theology, How shall the 
soul be brought to God? What are the steps of salvation? 
And many answers have been given to these questions, and 
many and various steps enumerated. Our author’s answer to 
this question is very simple: 


_ “As the light of the sun is revealed only to purity of vision, so 
is the presence of God to purity of heart. As we are provided 
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with a mental organization to perceive the harmony of sounds and 
the beauty of colours, we are also provided with faculties to per- 
ceive the presence of God, the operations of his Divinity. As light 
and sound are addressed to portions of our nature, expressly 
adapted to their recognition, so the Divine Presence in the Uni- 
verse, is addressed to the divine elements in our nature. If they 
are preserved in purity, God is recognised by the soul. If they are 
weakened by passion, darkened by sin, or sunk into degradation 
amid the temptations of life, the light of God’s face is hidden, his 
presence is apparently withdrawn, he goeth before us but we see 
him not, he is on our right hand but we do not perceive him. It is 
_ to the Divine in human nature, that the presence of God is revealed, 

and of course, if that is quenched, we have no powers by which to 
ascend to our Maker. We may possess other faculties in great 
perfection—our understanding may be clear, our discernment acute, 
our-faculty of calculation almost infallible; but if the divine elements 
in our nature—if Reason and Conscience, the sentiment of Love 
and the thirst after Perfection, are debased, we have no more 
power of perceiving God than the blind man has of perceiving the 
colors of the most brilliant painting. He may hear it described if 
he has good ears, and thus form some imagination with regard to 
it, but he does not see it, has no perception of its qualities, no ad- 
miration of its beauty. If, then, we would perceive the presence 
of God, so that he may be as distinct a reality to our souls, as if 
he were an object of sense, we must cherish those elements of our 
nature which ally us directly with him. We must preserve, in their 
original purity and power, all those qualities which resemble the 
attributes which we adore in God, and which present the intrinsic 
characteristics of Divinity. ‘These alone can exercise the con- 
sciousness of their celestial origin. ‘They are streams which par- 
take of the properties of the fountain that they flow from, with the 
power of tracing themselves back to their primal source. The 
Pure in Heart are those in whom these pure elements are alive. 
They have not yielded to the base dominion of worldly passion. 
They have not quenched the divine spark within their souls by in- 
dulgence in sin. ‘They live in the habitual exercise of Love, of 
Reverence for the behests of Conscience, of obedience to the law 
of Duty, of aspirations after boundless Perfection and a near com- 
munion with the Divine Mind. They cultivate and give strength 
to all those qualities, which bear the stamp of coming from God, 
and the claim of sovereign authority. Perfect, indeed, they are not, 
they feel that they have not yet attained, they are conscious of 
great deficiency, for the light of Heaven is ever attended with the 
shadows of earth, but yet their affections are placed on divine 
things ; they live in constant communion with the Invisible, they 
have not effaced the Image of God from their inward nature, and 
— this Purity of Heart, they behold the Father, they see 

od.” | 
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According to this extract, the divine elements in human na. 
ture must be quickened, and thereby made to see God, and be 
at one with him. There is a difficulty, however, as to the 
means of quickening these divine elements. Christianity must _ 
quicken them, we are told; but we are also told, that the divine 
in the soul must be quickened, before we can see or under- 
stand or feel the power of Christianity. Man is to be made 
good by Christianity, and - he cannot understand Christiani- 
ty or feel its power until he is good. | ae 

Here is the great difficulty of philosophical preaching, and 
herein is the defect of the Siittnal schoo , to which our author 
belongs. They preach as to saints, rather than as to sinners. - 
They state the holy law of God, and enlarge upon the divine 
capacities of man, but do not take much hold of the sinful 
heart. Their philosophy is undoubtedly right in our view. 
We might look for more effect in proper modes of bringing it 
to bear on the world. | | 

What we need may be supplied, without giving up any: of 
our philosophy. Let our preachers remember that the world 

is not spiritual, and will not be moved by an argument upon 
spiritual principles, nor by scientific illustrations of spiritual 


truth. The spirit must be so clothed in flesh and blood, as to 


have a life and meaning even to the senses of man. “ First is 
that which is natural, after that which is spiritual.” Let reli- 
gion be embodied in such form, that it shall touch the senses 
and common aflections, and by these the diviner elements of 
the soul will be developed, as the heavenly rose springs from 
the heavy stalk and earthly clod. Christianity was given to 
man in such form, that both his senses and his reason could 
rg it. So let it now be preached. They who have a 
i 


gh spiritual philosophy can do this, if they will, better than _ 


any one else. Instead of writing essays, let them write ser- 
mons ; instead of thinking only of their subject, let them think 
also of their object; let the truth inspire them, and let the 
hearts before them also give an inspiration and kindle a sym- 
pathy; let them imitate the Creator, who shows us the great 
laws of the Universe, not in dead analysis, but in living action 
— who even manifests the sublime attributes of his own being ~ 
through visible forms and plain types, which the simplest un- 
derstanding can read. Let them preach Christianity, not as a 
speculation, but asa life and in the life. Let them preach Jesus 
Christ, as he lived, died, rose and. ascended. | 

We look to the time, when they who entertain the lofty 
views of the author of this volume, shall preach them with 
power, not merely to a select and refined few, but to the sin- 
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ful world; when they shall clothe these principles with flesh 
and blood, and shall impress the senses and convince the under- 
standing of man, and quicken the inner life in souls that have 
been dormant in sin. Their wisdom will appear, as wisdom 
ever does, in persuasive simplicity; their spirituality will clothe 
itself with forms of power and of beauty. We shall have a 
ministry, who shall address man as he is—a creature of sin 
and sensuality, and yet one, whose soul may become the tem- 
ple of the indwelling God. | S. O. 


Art. 2.— WORDS OF THE “NEW YORK EVANGELIST.” 


Sorry words they are, too; full of disrespect and unkindness 
_ to one whom the candid and intelligent of different denomina- 
tions, allow to be a great and good man. Dr. Channing has 
recently delivered a Lecture in Boston to Sunday School 
Teachers. A writer in the “ New York Evangelist” proposes 
to give an account of this Lecture. He starts with a state- 
ment utterly false, and quite ominous of what is to follow. 
“ The Unitarians have recently bestirred themselves respectin 

Sunday Schools. They have two schools of 500 scholars ea 

amongst the poor.” Now the truth is, that Unitarians were 
the first in this country to “ bestir themselves” in this glorious 
cause, and have for many years labored most assiduously for 
the religious education of the young. Not only have they 
two Sunday Schools of 500 scholars each amongst the poor, 
viz. at Pitts street and Warren street Chapels, recently erect- 
ed by them at an expense of about $15,000 each, for the ex- 
press religious instruction of the young and adult poor, but all 
the other Unitarian societies in that city, 13 in number, have 
flourishing Sunday Schools. Is not speaking the strict truth 


an essential part of the Christian religion? e commend it 
to the special notice of this writer, and all who follow his 
example. 


The writer proceeds: “Rev. Mr. Ripley introduced the 
services by a prayer, ‘the chief burden’ of which, was thanks 
to God for our rational constitution, (I presume he means that 
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we are created reasonable beings, a very appropriate subject 


for thanksgiving, though some seem to think that reason is a 
corrupt and very mischievous part of our constitution,) and the 
light that beamed from the gospel of his Son, ‘and from our 
own spiritual nature,’ together with a supplication upon efforts 
to enlighten and perfect the human being.” The “ chief bur- 
den,” then, was a highly appropriate Christian prayer, and if 
it was new to the writer, as we judge, from his quotation 
marks, and the whole spirit of his communication, he may 
thank Mr. Ripley for a very excellent model, without any ir- 
rational and unscriptural petitions, and thanksgivings, for the 
essence of a creed, instead of the essence of the Bible. 7 
_ After giving an abstract of Dr. Channing’s Sermon, we have 
the following comment. “J had heard of Unitarianism before, 
and had read it in books, but I could not believe that its preach- 
ing could be so icy, and stiff, as it appeared Jast night at Berry 
street. There were some changes rung on ‘the divinity of 
mind,’ the‘ destinies of our nature,’ and which, had they been ~ 
new, would have waked up some emotion; but how meagre 
and dry and dull, was such an essay upon such a theme, toa 


Warm orthodox heart.” | 


As an offset to this description, we give a view of the same 
sermon, by the Editor of the Christian Register, and though he 
is a Unitarian, we willingly leave to those who have heard Dr. 
Channing, and are acquainted with his writings, to decide 
which is probably the most correct. “It was listened to with 
earnest and uninterrupted attention by a crowded audience. 
The train of thought was so perfectly lucid and connected that | 
it would be comparatively easy to recal its leading ideas, which 
must have left a well defined and deep impression upon the 
minds of all whoheard. It was truly a life awakening lecture 
—and while it enlightened and led on the mind; it inspired 
and warmed the soul with something of celestial fervor.” 

How differently we see! The “ Evangelist” says, it was 
“meagre and dry and dull.” Dr. Channing meagre and dry 
and dull! Think of that, reader. But we will let you know 


‘In the very words of the writer’s abstract, what he calls “ mea- 


gre and dry and dull,” and you will see, methinks, even in his" 
dry skeleton, something that bears witness of aman. We 
shall, however, put the abstract of both gentlemen side by side, — 
since besides that our orthodox friend has omitted some of the 

essentials of even a perfect skeleton, when we call up before us 
Dr. Channing’s characteristic manner of expressing himself, 


the abstract of the Evangelist sounds like a funny parody of 
some master-piece of eloquence. See 
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New York Evangelist. 


_ His object was to lay down 
some principles for religiously 
educating the young mind. © 

I. We must have faith—faith 
in God, faith in children, faith in 
truth. The second of these was 
dwelt upon. You must believe 
in the child you attempt to teach. 
Recognize his nature—his sus- 
ceptibilities. He is a miniature 


man, and capable of virtue, and | 


the exalted emotions of religion. 
But do not believe (as some do) 


‘infinitely benefited 


585 
Christian Register. 


I. The true principles on 
which Sunday Schools should 
be established, Faith—and this, 
Ist in God—as a Father actually 
and deeply interested in every 
child, present in the school, &e. 


2d. In the child, capable of re- 


ceiving and enjoying: and being 
y religious 
instruction ; not totally depraved 


‘—not wax to be moulded, or a 


block to be shaped; but a mighty 
self-agent, to be furnished with 


the motives and means of self- 
contro]. 3d. In Christianity. 


in his total depravity. What! 
Can, you blaspheme God, by 
thinking or speaking so disho- 
norably of his work? What!—~ 
Does that open brow and intel- | 
ligent eye bespeak depravity ? 
What!—Is that a little fiend 
who sleeps so sweetly on its 
mother’s bosom? What !—was | 
that a little demon which Jesus 
_ took in his arms, and of which 
he said, ‘ of such is the King- } 
dom of Heaven?” 


Now there is a general resemblance in both the above ab- 
-stracts— but one or two essential differences. In the first, 
Dr. C. is represented as simply inculcating Faith in God; in 
the second, as inculcating Faith in “ God as a Father pirierer 
and deeply interested in the child,” and ever present wit 

him. Not merely the sovereignty, but the parental character 
of God is the favorite topic of Dr. C.; and those who have 
listened to his noble eloquence on this point, will not easily 
believe that he was dry or dull. The Fatherly character of 
God was the prevailing character of our Savior’s teachings. 
That mode] Dr. C. follows, and it throws the mellow light of 
the sun over his preaching. It may be “ meagre and dry and 
dull to a. warm orthodox heart,” to whom the stern face of in- 
finite vengeance, the total depravity of children, and the flames 
of endless torment, may be warmer and more edifying; but 
Dr. C. worships the Father, and the love which beams from 
the face of Jesus Christ; and in illustrating this attractive 
- theme, we have no doubt that our brother was right when he 
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said, “he inspired and warmed the soul with something of ce- 
lestial eloquence.” Again, the second abstract represents the 
third point under the first head as being, Faith in Christianity. 
But the “ Evangelist” is silent upon this point. Was this si- 
lence a lapsus memorial? Your abstract, sir, 1s “ meagre.” 


New York Evangelist. : 
II. What is the end to be ac- 
complished? Principally to ea- 
cite the mind, not to impress our 
own opinions upon the child, but 


to excite inquiry and judgment 


Christian Register. 


II, The object of Sunday 
Schools; the development of in- 
ward life, &c. This topic en- 
larged upon in a most glowing, 
and impressive manner. - 


—not to give arbitrary princi- 
ples, but to give reasons; in 2 
word, to enlighten, to fit them to | | 
help themselves. There is dan- | 

ger of making religion a me- 
chanical and passive affair. “It 
is not so bad to give the child 
error, as to give truth lifelessly.” ia 


Now we have no doubt that Dr. Channing said what is con- 
tained in the first abstract, but then he said something still 
more vital. This abstract leaves the impression that he incul- 
cated simply the cultivation of the intellect—“ principally 
excite the mind.” But Dr. C. has repeatedly shown that re- 
ligious truth may dwell as a cold, unfruitful speculation in the 
mere intellect, but that it is of no use, except as it gives in- 
ward, spiritual power — that it is ** the heart with which man 
believeth unto righteousness.” Accordingly in the Register 
he is represented as enjoining the development of inward, i. e. 
spiritual power. He means to say, that you must not appeal 
to the passions exclusively, and kindie a transient and rush-— 
light flame ; but you must speak to the affections through a 
well informed understanding, and kindle a light which shall 
burn brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. 

We shall not pursue the contrast farther, since both writers” 
ave substantially the same statements of the two next heads; 
the first of which was—‘“ What should be taught? Nota 
catechism, a dead letter, a petrifaction— not systems of doc- 
trine, (for this belongs rather to the end than the commence- — 
ment of education,) but the Gospel itself—on many and all 
accounts the best manual.” “Under this head,” says the 
oo “ the speaker made some remarks in the very highest 
style of sacred eloquence, upon the true spirit of Christ’s cha- 
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racter.” The Evangelist says nothing of this. The last head 
was—‘ How should these things be taught ?—-Jn love, cheer- 
fully, with the earnestness of reality; graphically; cultivate 
power of lively description; arrest attention ; single out great 
ints,” &c. “ The ation,” adds the Register, “ was in 

yr. D’s. happiest style both of composition and delivery.” If 
so, it was singularly fine. | 
Now we leave our readers to judge, even looking merely 
~ at the abstract of our Orthodox friend, if this lecture was pro- 
bably “ meagre, dry, and dull.” Meagre? Why upon his 
own showing the points made were singularly full, and in the 
hands of a man-of even ordinary power, could hardly have 
been “dry and dull.” In Dr. Channing’s hands they must 
have had ‘something of celestial eloquencé.” Ah! Sir, (we 
_ feel constrained to say to the writer,) did you sit down to pen 

your abstract with that Christian charity which ‘ thinketh no 
evil and behaveth not itself unseemly?” Perhaps so. But it 
wears not the healthy glow of love, but the sick and sallow look 
of—Bigotry. | 

A word more, and we are done with the New York Evan- 

gelist. Speaking of city missions, the same writer says: “It 
is probably known extensively as an anomaly that the Unita- 
rians have hitherto taken the lead in city missions here,” (Bos- 
ton.) We shall not quarrel with the word anomaly; it isa 
convenient word for us as well as the writer, since this mag- 
nanimous confession from one of his 7diosyncracy (we hope this 
word is also intelligible) is an anomally to us. He adds— 
“How. the Orthodox have slumbered so long, is unaccounta- 
ble.” Now the Orthodox will not thank him for this compli- 
ment, nor shall we, for the Orthodox seem to us not to be a 
slumbering, but a very wide-awake sect. If we are mistaken, 
then, Fas ab hoste doceri, and in fact the Evangelist does repre- 
sent Dr. Jenks as recommending the example of Unitarians. 
“‘ Dr. Jenks urged the operations of Unitarians as a motive to 
Orthodox zeal.” C. As 


Alton, Minois, Feb. ’37. 
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3.—DR. PRIESTLEY. 
TO THE EDITORS. 


The extract from a letter in the Messenger for December, touched 
the associating link in my mind, and myriads of faded ideas sprung 
from memory’s crowded cells. 

It is “ something,” says C. A. F., “to-have been in Dr. Priestley’s 
Study.” It is much more to have known and conversed with the 
venerable Patriarch himself! ‘This pleasure I have frequently ex- 


-perienced, and I persuade myself that a few reminiscences will not 


be unacceptable to, your readers. 

No person of scientific pursuits, or literary acquirements, can be 
ignorant of the high. standing of Dr. Priestley as a Theologian, a 
Chemist, or Sacred Historian; add to this his piety, moral worth, 
and primitive simplicity, we scarcely can hope’ to look upon his like 
again! It will not, I think, be deemed irrevelant to refer to the 
causes, which eventuated in the pecuniary ruin of Dr. Priestley, 
and finally-drove him to the United States, then considered as a 
blessed asylum for the oppressed of all nations. . 

A placard (anonymous, of course,) had been secretly pasted up in. 
various parts of the great manufacturing town of Birmingham, where 
Dr. Priestley preached, and in the neighborhood of which he had a 
beautiful residence. ‘The hand bill alluded to called a meeting of 
the friends of Liberty to celebrate the anniversary of the destruction 
of the Bastile, that.dreadful engine of Despotism, where thousands 
of innocent victims had been incarcerated and immolated, under the 
cruel severities of the agents of power. This notice was most un- 
justly attributed to that Israelite without guile, that meek Apostle 
of a blessed Master, Dr. Priestley.* | | .. 

This little spark blew up a consuming fire, which destroyed the 
houses and property of the wealthy Unitarian Dissenters, and their 
meeting house—for only the buildings appropriate for divine wor- 
ship in the National Religious Establishment, are called Churches, 
in Britain. In this wanton destruction Dr. Priestley’s loss was ir- 
reparable ; his valuable Laboratory for Chemical Experiments ; his 
extensive Library, which he had been forty years collecting ; and ~ 
above all, store of unfinished MSS. oe 

My knowledge of this persecuted good man, whilst resident in ~ 
England, was only through the medium of mutual friends, and his 


_* By some it was attributed to those Bigots in Religion and Politics, who 
differed with him in opinions, and wished to attach odium to his name. This 
I have reason to believe was not so, for some years after I met with the author ; he 
acknowledged to me, as he had done to others, the fact, but disclaiming all sinister 
and invidious intentions, but purely the effect of his enthusiasm in the cause of 


Revolutionized France. 
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own publications, even the truthful emanations of his own pure 
mind. It was not until near the close of the last century, our per- 
sonal acquaintance commenced on cis-Atlantic shores. At the 
houses of friends, and particularly at our own dwelling, I enjoyed 
the rare pleasure of his society: the kindness of his manner, his 
apostolic countenance, and his pecans and instructive powers 
of conversation, I never have seen equalled. Dr. Priestley fre- 
quently visited Philadelphia, and delivered a series of Discourses, 
particularly on the Jewish Rites and Ceremonies. Congress was 
then in session, and whenever he preached the place was crowded 
by members, and the elite of the city. It is, however, justice to 
say, that his delivery was imperfect ; owing, as | have heard, to an 
early impediment in his speech, which he never could entirely con- 
quer. His piety, his zeal, and the conviction that what he said 
came from the heart, could not fail to make impressions on the 
hearts of all who heard him, and | : 


‘‘Many who came to scoff, remained to pray.” 


Prejudice, which, like the spider which hangs his webs alike in the 
hall and cottage, creeps into minds, however narrow or capacious, 
_ excluded this wise and good man from the regular churches of the 
city. Experience, that hard but instructive teacher, sufficiently 
‘shows.us, that the sword, the faggot, exile and persecution, are bet- 
ter calculated to irritate than heal diseases of the mind, which can- 
not be relieved by remedies acting only on the body. Neither re- 
strictions, penalties, nor proscriptions, avail aught against the power 
of Truth ; —it is all powerful and must prevail ! y 
District of Columbia, Dec. 21st. 


[We have omitted a part of our correspondent’s letter, con- 
taining the testimony of Dr. Parr to the character of Priestley, 
as being probably known to most of our readers. We cheer- 
fully publish this testimony to the worth of Dr. Priestley, al- 
though we suppose there are few Unitarians who would now 
clHoose to be considered as advocates of his system of opinions, 
whether in religion or philosophy. We ourselves consider his 
theological system as a peculiarly dry and barren one; yet as 
aman we think him to stand among the saints of the earth for 

piety, humility, charity, and active zeal for al] good works and 
words, To have seen him, heard him, known him, must have 


been an epoch in one’s life, and a cause for thankfulness to 
God.— Ep. ] | 
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Arr. 4.—LEAVES FROM: A JOURNAL. 
No. I. | 


October 6. Took passage this morning for Santa Martha, 
in the Colombian schooner La Bella Selina, which mellifluous: 
sounding name means nothing more than “the Charming 
Polly.” She was a long, low, rakish looking craft, mamed by © 
about twenty negroes and mulattos, and commanded by a 
Creole. The officers.were both Englishmen, debauched look- 
ing ruffians enough, and the whole ship’s company looked as 
piratical as heart could wish. Our Captain issued his orders 
partly in English and partly in Spanish; whether this arose 
from the nautical vocabulary being limited in the latter tongue, | 
I do not know, but his orders ran in this style—“ Vayase 
muchachos! haul aft the jib !— brasa le cruz! belay all that !— 
ahora! ahora! Then a precious scene of confusion ensued 
among the motley crew; some seizing the wrong rope, others — 
running about bewildered, but al! shouting and bawling at — 
once, the Stentorjan voice of “e] Capitan” heard above the 
din ; till at last the jib sheets were hauled aft, the yards braced, 
and we bowled off merrily with a free trade wind. 

A sea voyage on this coast is very different from a coasting 
trip in the United States. In the latter case you have unfa- 
vorable winds, long calms, and storms; to say nothing of a 
temperature so low as to require a cloak every month in the 
year. Here you have the wind always the same way for six 
months at a time, a calm never jasts more than twelve hours, 
and storms are unknown; the thing most resembling them 
being thunder gusts, which often come on in the afternoon and 
destroy the breeze till midnight. You may sleep on deck with 
perfect safety, for the night wind is as soft as satin. — 
We had hardly lost sight of Rio Hacha, when a black cloud 
; came sailing along from the mountains, and although we out- 
: stripped it so as to escape the. rain, it swallowed up the wind, 
and we lay becalmed and rolling about very uncomfortably. 
There were about a-dozen passengers on board, and we lay in 
groups about the deck, smoking or sleeping, as each man’s 
humor led him. | | 

; Oct.'7. The wind was light this morning, but it increased 
1 to a good breeze at noon, and at 2 o’clock we made the Moro 
: _- Castle, at the mouth of the harbor at Santa Martha. © a 

The appearance of the city as you approach from the sea 1s 

very fine. On doubling Needle Point vou find yourself ina — 
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bay, the shore of which rise in bare and craggy peaks, one 
_ above another, till they are lost in the cloudy majesty of the 

Sierra Nevada, or Snowy Mountains, which tower to the 
height of 16,000 feet. Coasting along this iron bound coast, 

ou see an insulated rock crowned witha fort. This is the 

oro, and right opposite is the entrance to the harbor. It is 
a circular basin of about a mile in extent, very deep and as still 
asa mill pond. It is surrounded by abrupt hills, except on 
the side fronting the entrace, where on a sandy plain, appa- 
rently washed down from the mountain sides, stands the city. 

It was about three in the afternoon when we came to an- 
chor. The smooth blue water in the foreground, with the 
shipping lying at anchor, the white walls of the houses, with 
_ the stately spires of the Cathedral rising from among them and 
reflecting the bright sunbeams ; farther on the gradual swell of 
the hills rising into mountains, around the summit of one of 
which a thunder cloud was gathered, the low muttering of 
which reached the regions of sunshine below; all this formed 
a picture of mingled beauty and grandeur, such as I had seldom 
witnessed. | 

A fine French ship lay near us with the tricolor floating in 
her rigging, for on entering the port we had hoisted Colombian 
colors, and the other vessels answered us. Next lay a Sar- 
dinian brig, and further in shore the stars and stripes hung 
_ from the mast head of a beautiful Baltimore schooner. Another 
American was getting under weigh, his topsail fluttering in 
the wind, and the huge mainsail slowly swaying up with the 

hearty “Yo heave, O!” 

_ Three mortal hours we lay broiling in the sun before ‘the 
Custom house officers would deign to visit us, before which 
ceremony no one is permitted to land. At sunset the boat 
came off, it was ascertained that we had no infection on board, 
and were soon on the beach. 

Oct. 12. This city of Santa Martha contains some 6 or 
7000 inhabitants, and has formerly been a place of trade and 
importance ; the trade however has fallen away, till now there 
is little left. The houses are built of brick and stone, in the 
usual Spanish style; that is, round an area or quadrangular 
court yard. They are generally of one story, though some of 
the larger ones have a second, with tiled roofs, and floors of 
the same material. | 

Night here seems to be the season of activity. In the day 
time, except very early in the morning, when the people go to 
mass and market, the streets are deserted. The people are 
all within doors asleep in their hammocks, which form an im- 
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portant article of furniture in every apartment, being stretched 
across diagonally from corner to corner. But as soon as the 
sun sets, the whole population swarms forth, the men and 
women sitting in groups around their doors, and frequently 
upon the steps thereof— talking, singing, and playing on the 
itar; the children dancing to the music, and even the little 
naked negroes waltzing in the street with a natural grace 
which would put to shame more fashionable performers. 

Oct. 20. The trade between this place and Bogota, the 
capital, goes up the river Magdalena in boats carrying from 
20 to 30 tons each, and poled by some 30 men. They are two 
months getting up to Honda, the head of navigation— about 
6000 miles from the mouth. It is exactly the same tedious 
and expensive business which was done on the Mississippi be- 
fore the introduction of steamboats. The Magdalena is of the 
same character as the “ Wicked River,” very rapid and full of 
snags and sawyers, but it is not deep. They have had three 
steamboats on the Magdalena, which were brought out from 
4 New York, but the engines were not sufficiently powerful for 
the current, and made slow work, being 18 days going 600 

miles. They all met with the same fate, being snagged and 

sunk, much to the joy of the great faction of boatmen and boat 
owners, who will use all their influence to keep off the march 
of steam. The voyage up the river in the pole boats is one of 
great exposure and risk, from the dangers of the river itself, 
and of the fever which lurks on its banks, to say nothing of the 
4 _ alligators and jaguars which swarm in these regions. ; 
: These boatmen are a wild, reckless, and hardy race, who 
' undergo great fatigue and privation for small wages, but who 
| ~% entirely devoted to their roving and adventurous course of 

Oct. 24. Took a ride into the country. The appearance 
of things as soon as you leave town, js very striking. The 
earth is covered with a rich and luxuriant vegetation of new 
: and strange aspect. Groves of mimosas, with other unknown 
4! trees of great size, are scattered about, their branches connect- 
: ed together by a perfect cordage of vines and creepers. The 
i ground is covered with beautiful flowers, and on the less fer- 
| tile spots we meet with a gigantic species of nopal or prickly 
| pear, which towers. up twenty or thirty feet high, throwing 
| out its vast green arms like candelabra. In the groves are 

birds of splendid plumage and (Buffon to the contrary notwith- 
—o sweet song. The black and orange Tropiales, the — 
‘green Sparrow, and a variety of beautiful Humming Birds, 
are flitting about. The Moc ing Bird salutes you with his 
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unrivalled minstrelsy; the air is filled with perfume wafted 


from the flowers and blossoms with which the eternal spring 


of the climate covers the face of nature. 

Oct. 29. The dress of a young man of fashion in Colombia 
is as follows: a jacket and trowsers of white linen, a broad 
leafed Panama hat, with a wide black riband; shirt collar open, 
with a black cravat tied loosely round the neck; he seldom 
_ wears a vest, but is curious in the article of suspenders, which 

are fitted with massive gold buckles and slides; he wears all 
‘the jewelry which he can obtain for love or money, plays on 
the guitar and flute, and smokes continually. He rides a pac- 
ing horse, which in his fine coat and delicate pasterns, shows 
the Arab blood descended to him from a long line of gallant 
steeds, which of old bore the Abencerrages, and those fierce 
warriors who conquered the New World—(Alas! for their 
degenerate descendant!) A high Spanish saddle, a very se- 


vere bit, flowing saddle cloth, and long sharp silver spurs, com- ~ 


plete his appointments. A brave show the youth makes clat- 
tering at full speed along the Plazo Mayor; but let us glance 
at his mind. | | 
He is infected with all the narrow minded ignorance of the 
old Spaniard, without the nice sense of honor and chivalrous 
spirit which accompanied and redeemed it. He has all the 
want of principle and profligacy of the Frenchman of “/a jeune 
France,” without the mental cultivation which keep the vices 
of the latter within decent bounds. These are the men whom 
Bolivar freed, but could not make into freemen, for they were 


not worthy. Sick at heart of their baseness, and stung to the 


soul with their ingratitude, he died. Oh! for a Napoleon to 


chain these fickle demagogues to his chariot "a wie 


In fine, Truth, considered in itself and in the effects natural 
_ to it, may be considered as a gentle spring, a water source 
warm from the genial earth, and breathing up into the snow 
drift that is piled over and around its outlet. [t turns the ob- 
stacle into its own form and character, and as it makes its way 
increases its stream. The truth-haters of every future genera- 
tion will call the truth-haters of the preceding by their right 
names; for even these the stream of time carries onward. 
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The Fallen Tree. 


Arr. 6.—THE FALLEN TREE. 
From the Spanish of Melendez Valdes. 


- Beautiful Elm! thy glory is gone, 


Thy spreading branches and silvery leaves 
Spangled with dew at early morn—_ 

Alas! o’er their ruins the zephyr grieves. 
Here wert thou born, upon the brink 

Of this clear rill which kissed thy feet, 
And thou its liquid pearls did’st drink, 

Bringing to thee its tribute sweet— 
Rearing thy stately form on high, 
of the Valley! on thy crest 
Like a leafy castle in the sky, 

The little birds oft built their nest ; 
And when the rosy-fingered dawn 

Threw wide the portals of the day, 
To pay their welcome to the morn 

Their tuneful throats began their lay. 


_ The meeting place of lovers, thou, 


For here secure from envious eyes 
The youth breathed out his ardent vow, 
And maidens answered with their sighs. 
The breathless reaper, when at noon 
Across his path thy shadow fell, 
Here threw himself to rest, and soon’ 
Forgot his cares, and slumbered well. 
But when thy foliage dry and sear, 
_ all sadly on the blast, 
aimed rude winter’s storms were near, 
Thy days, fair-Tree, were waning fast ; 
For now the deadly lightning’s blow _ 
Prostrates thy form across the path, 
Thy verdant beauty all laid low, 
A monument of Nature’s wrath! © 
Fallen thou art, and through the vale 
Thy withered leaves are scattered wide ; 


Thy stiffened branches in the gale 
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Creak as they wave from side to side. 
All view thee with a kind of fear ; 
Fearful the birds about thee fly, 
The simple shepherd passing near, 
_ Haatens his steps as he goes by ; — 
The Turtle Dove alone is seen 
Perched on thy boughs, now green no more, 
_ And mourning for what thou hast been, 
She seems her own lot to deplore ; 
And sitting on thy topmost bough, 
With gentle cooings she complains ; 
While echo from the mountain’s brow 
Sends back again her mournful strains. 
S. C. C. 


Agr. 6.—INDIAN ATTACK UPON WHEELING, IN 1777. 


BY MANN BUTLER. 


At this time the principal fortifications of the Western 
country, if even ag might well be termed such, were the 
_ forts at Wheeling, Redstone, Point Pleasant and Fort Pitt, 
all in Virginia. The three latter were manned by regular 
state garrisons, but not in such numbers as to permit detach- 
ments of any force; the former, though supplied with ammu- © 
nition by the State, was otherwise left to the resources of the 
settlers. In addition to these garrisons, many blockhouses or 
stations were scattered through the country, as far as Boones- 
borough and Harrodsburg, in the county of Kentucky. Often 
these forts were resorted to, in periods of alarm alone; while 
the families would risk much to enjoy independence and pri 
vacy on their farms. The confinement of the crowded sta- 
tions was so perpetually annoying, that many preferred to 
hazard their lives rather than endure their constant vexations. - 
Among the disastrous visitations of the savages, so common 
to the times, the attack upon Wheeling in the fall of 1777, is 
marked by more than usual sufferings. _ 
___ In August, Gen. Hand, commanding for Virginia, at Fort 
Pitt, was informed by some friendly Todiona from the Mora- 
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vian towns on the Muskingum, that a large body of warriors, | 
too formidable to be opposed in open battle, had arrived at their 
towns, on a war party against the Americans. Favored by 
this friendly warning, the inhabitants on the Ohio generally 
repaired to their block houses; or withdrew to the interior 
arts of Virginia, more remote from such barbarous dangers. 
heeling had most rapidly gathered a oe settlement 
of twenty or thirty houses, under the protection of its fort and 
the energy of the Zanes; relying upon the scouts, who were. 
aides kept abroad, and the power of retiring into the fort, 
whenever danger should press them, the inhabitants of this 
place put off their retreat into their fortifications, until the 
enemy appeared in the midst of them. | 
On the night of the Ist of September, 1777, Capt. Ogal re- 
turned with twelve men, who had been on a scouting party, 
and brought information that no enemy was upon the border; 
but, as if to mock the most prudent precautions of our country- - 
men, a body of three hundred and eighty nine painted warriors 
burst that night into the settlement, headed by the degenerate 
Simon Girty.* Seeing several lights in the fort, the enemy 
with their characteristic wariness, thought they could effect | 
more, by lying in wait for the whites, than by an open attack 
upon them. The Indians then arranged themselves in two 
lines, at some distance apart, extending from the river across 
the point between it and the creek, below the present town. 
This point seems to have been covered with Indian corn, itself 
in that soil a most luxuriant crop, and well fitted for conceal- 
ing anenemy. In the middle of the field, between the am- 
bushed lines, near a road which led from the fort into the field, 
six Indians were placed as a decoy. 
The scheme was too successful, as indeed such ambuscades’ 
have ever been, in the conflicts of Indians with their civilized 
antagonists; not a little to the disgrace of the tactics em- 


ployed against the children of the forest. Indeed, the facility 


of artful concealment possessed by the Indians, and directed 
by their unrivalled knowledge of the ground, almost bids the 
arts of civilization defiance, without the most daring and pow- 

On the morning of the 2d, quite early, two men went into 
the field for some horses; passed the front line next to the 


_ * This man and his brother are represented to have joined the Indians and Bri- 
tish, owing to a disgust at being passed over.in some military prowess in Pennsyl- 
vania. The information is not very authentic as to the causes of the abandonment 
of his native countrymen; but the ferocity of Simon, his excesses, beyond even 
Indian barbarity, were signalized from Wheeling to the Blue Licks. : 
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- town, and came in sight of the decoy guard. The white men 
now set out to run back, when one was immediately shot down ; 
the other was allowed to escape as bait for the trap, and to 
bring on a pursuit. This was instantly adopted by Captain 
Mason, at the head of fourteen men, supposing there were but 
six Indians, as seen by the fugitive. The party took the route 
indicated to them, until they likewise had got enclosed be- 
tween the fatal lines, which they perceived too late. At- 
tempting an escape, the men were instantly cut to pieces with 
tomahawks. The Captain and a Serjeant attempted to ascend 
the hill towards the fort, followed by the enemy. The Ser- 
jeant was so severely wounded as to compel him to drop and 
submit to his fate; and as his captain was passing, in a crip- 
pled condition, the wounded man handed him his gun. Mason 
could flee but little farther; yet after killing one of his pur- 
suers, who had followed him close, he pushed another down 
_ the descending ground, while the uplifted tomahawk fell at his 
feet. The captain concealed himself by the side of a large log, 
until the Indians abandoned the siege. The screams of Ma- 
son’s men brought Captain Ogal with twelve more men to their 
assistance. Still unwarned by the fate of their predecessors, 
this party, as if led by some fascination, fell into the same snare 
with their unhappy predecessors. The Captain alone hap- 
pened to be left out of the Indian circle that closed upon his 
men and destroyed them: he threw himself into a bunch of 
briars, and thus escaped the fate that befel his followers. Thus 
of twenty six men, in a thin population, when white men were 
less numerous than red ones, only three escaped with their 
lives, and of these, two were severely wounded. __ | 

While this tragedy was performing just below the town, 
the inhabitants were removing themselves and their valuables 
into Wheeling fort. The attack had begun about day light, 
and the enemy appeared in full force before the fort by sun 
rise, just as the gates of the fort were shut. The hurry, the 
distress and confusion of such a scene, can scarcely be con- 
ceived, and certainly not described. 

Before the assault was made, the renegade, Girty, addressed 
the people of the fort from a window of one of the houses in 
the town, in order to induce them to accept the protection of 
the British. He expatiated upon the number and ferocity of - 
_ his Indian force, and read the proclamation of Gov. Hamilton 
of Detroit, offering safety to all who would abandon the re- 
belltous colonies and join the British. On the other hand, if 
they persisted in their obstinacy and fired one gun in their de- 
fence, Girty threatened the inhabitants with all the extremities 


; 


tion. The assau't now in deep and dreadful earnest, 


of war; it was a contest for life and safety trom savage tor- 


». convey to some neighboring forts of the attack; and exertions | 


battle was not within the power of the sparse and scanty _ 
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of savage cruelty. He gave the garrison fifteen minutes to de- 
liberate upon his proposals. Short as the time was, it was 
more than this gallant body of men required, though it was but 
thirty three in number, opposed to hundreds of Indians. Col. 
Zane replied to the summons in the following terms.* “ We 
have consulted our wives and children, and they are all resolved 
to perish sooner than place themselves under the protection of 
of a savage army with you at its head; or to abjure the cause 
of liberty and of the colonies.” = | 
Girty still persisted in urging his insidious proposals and dia- 
bolical threats, until a shot drove him from his parleying sta- 


and raged with every possible violence, on both sides, for three 
and twenty hours. This was no struggle for the mere honors. 


ments; it was a battle for the scalps and lives of women and © 
children. Thus nerved, who that were men, would not have © 
fought? The brave garrison did its duty against their barba- 
rian foes; till despairing of capturing the fort, and apprehen- 
sive of a reinforcement, the Indians retired; burning all the 
houses of the town, and slaughtering all the cattle, hogs and 
horses, they could find about the fort. By these hostilities, the 
ople were left in a condition little less distressful, than if they | 
ad fallen victims to the Indians. Life and hope made the 
only difference; for their provisions, their clothing and their 
bedding, had generally perished in the ashes of their houses. 
So hurried had been the retreat, that many escaped in the ap- 
rel of the night alone. It was indeed a desolate scene; yet 
well and nobly endured for the bustling commerce and ingeni- 
ous arts, which have raised the modern town of Wheeling to 
its present high prosperity in western Virginia. | 
he failure of this siege is to be added to the numerous in- 
stances in the history of the western country, of the superiority 
of a slight fortification of logs to all the military arts of the In- 
dians. It almost defies belief, that this superiority should be 
so decisive, as to enable thirty odd determined men, under its 
cover, successfully to defy a numerical] difference of more than 
three hundred and fifty choice and exasperated warriors. 
Shortly after the beginning of the siege, information was 


were immediately made among the generous and gallant spirits 
of the times, to relieve the beleaguered Wheeling fort. Open 


* Boder Warfare, 161—see this work for a full detail of this interesting siege. 
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population ; but Col. Andrew Swearingen set off with fourteen 
men, (to the no little dread of those he left behind, for their 
own safety, as well as that of the bold detachment,) for the 
purpose of throwing himself into the besieged place. The 
party descended the river in a large canoe, paddling all night; 

ut owing to a heavy fog, they were much impeded on the 
way. At length, fearing they might pass the town in the 
night, they suffered the canoe to float down the stream, till 
they descried the light of the burning houses of Wheeling. 
_ They now apprehended that the fort, as well as the town, 
might have been destroyed. To ascertain the condition of 
things, Col. Swearingen, Capt. Beldenback, and William Ba- 
shears, landed above the fort, and safely reached it. Still ap- 
_prehending that the enemy might be lying in wait, a view was 
cautiously taken in a circuitous manner, and finding that the 
enemy had in reality departed, the officers rejoined their com- 
panions at the river, and the whole repaired to the fort. But 
after such destructive surprises as the garrison had experienced, 
it required the best concerted means to reconnoitre the whole 
ground. For this purpose, two active men were directed to 
go out of the fort with apparent carelessness, but real caution, 
- and examine the cornfield adjacent to the pallisades of the fort. 
Finding no appearance of an enemy remaining, Col. Zane 
with a party of twenty men, completed the reconnoisance. In 
a short time, Maj. McCullough arrived with a reinforcement 
of forty five men; the united troops then ventured to survey 
the field of slaughter and destruction. Here there were the 
bodies of the two white parties, cut into pieces with the toma- 
hawk; cattle, horses and hogs, lay weltering about; and lastly, 
the habitations of the people werea pile of ruins. It was long 
indeed, before the settlement recovered from the devastation 
of this siege. A vivid and natural picture of such desolation 
is drawn by our gifted Cooper,* in the description of the fort 
of Heathcote in the valley of the Wish-ton-wish. 


* Wept of the Wish-ton-Wish—Vol. I., 227. 
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Art7.—SONNETS. 


LIFE AND POWER OF TRUTH. [Isaiah lv. 10, 11. 


Upon this wonderful and glorious All 


~ I look, and see there’s nought destroy’d, nor lost, 


Though all things change. The rain-drops gently fall, 
But die not where they fall: some part doth post 
Swiftly away on wings of alr, to accost 

The summer clouds and ask to sail the deep 
With them, as vapoury travellers, or frost. 
Some part anon into the ground doth creep, 

And maketh the sweet herbs and flowers to grow, 
Or oozeth softly through the dark, deep earth, 


_ Teaching the streamlets under ground to flow, 


Till forth it breaks with a glad sunshine birth— 
Ripples a dancing brook—then flows a river— 
Then mingles with the sea, the air—circling for ever. 


II. 


_ Even so I look’d on the vast realm of Truth, 


And saw it fill’d with Spirit, life and power. 
Nought True did ever die. Immortal youth 
Fill’d it with balming odours from the hour 
It first dropp’d gently from its upper shower 


On high. Swiftly it flew away, or sank. 


Awhile amid the darkness that doth lower 
Below, it seem’d to struggle. But Earth drank 

The drop. From heart to wakening heart it sped— 
From sire to son—from age to age it ran;— 

It swell’d the stream of Truth. It is not dead, 
But flowing, filleth every want of man. 

It NEvER dieth—nor can ever die, 

Circling from God to God, through all Eternity! 
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Yea, Truth, immortal as its Primal Source, 
Once utter’d,—once set free, shall never rest. 
O Father, hath it such undying force 
When unreveal’d, and left without attest 
Of miracle from Thee—and unconfest 
By man ;—and shall not thine own Worp go forth 
In all its fullness through these times unblest, 
- Till it shall reach all corners of the earth? 
If one small trembling drop is ne’er destroy’d,. 
But runneth, a bright messenger from Thee, 
_ Shall Thy own living streams “ return back void,” 
And not fulfil their saving ministry ?. 
O, no. Even now I see them spreading wide, 


With life and beauty on the pure, deep swelling tide! 
| C. P. Crancu. 


_ Arr. 8.— LETTER FROM O. A. BROWNSON. 
Touching Infidelity, Calvinism, gc. 


[ The following striking communication is in the spirit of its — 
author; bold, clear, strong, and profound. No doubt it will 
startle many to find that even Infidelity, like other things in 
this world, has its necessity and its uses. But we have no 
doubt that much infidelity is of the sort here described—much 
also, we fear, springs from a grovelling heart and sensual mind. 
But the true distinction is not hard to find. Wherever there 
is an earnest LOVE OF TRUTH, you may be sure that any puzzle 
and entanglement of the head will work itself clear at last. 
Where there is plainly a strong wish to know all that is true 
and do all that is right, we care not what a man’s speculations 
may be; we say, there is one who is not far from the kingdom 
of Heaven. He has already the spirit of Christian faith, and 
he will soon find the letter and understanding of it also, if not 
repelled by the dogmatism and domineering airs of professed 
Christians. From such dogmatism we pray God ever to de- 


fend the pages of our Magazine. We pray that we may never 
be so far left to ourselves as to utter a word of contumely or 
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reproach against the honest seeker who has not yet had the 
happiness to find that pearl of great price, a calm conviction 
of eternal truth. | 

We thank friend Brownson for his letter, and hope to hear | 
from him again on this great subject, and need not tell him how 
glad we should be to have him come and labor in these fields 
which are all white to the harvest.—Ep. ] | 


Boston, Jan. 18, 1837. 
Rev. James F. CLARKE: 
Dear Sir,—I receive the Messenger with great thankfulness. It 
brings me good tidings, and fills me with gladness and hope. I place 
it among the best, ablest conducted and most useful of our Ameri- 
can periodicals, and bespeak for it the support of every one who 
loves God and Humanity, or religion and his country. It must be a 
blessing to the West and to the—East. 
Yours is to me a most interesting section of our common country. 
The real American character is to be formed and developed in the 
great and noble valley of the Mississippi. There our institutions 
are first to prove of what they are capable ; there American art, sci- 
ence, literature, philosophy and religion, are to receive their form, 
and their maturity ; there is the nursery of the new order of ideas 
which is to create a new world and govern it. ‘There the mission of 


the American people, which is to prove what man may be whenand | 


where he has free scope for the full and harmonious development 
of all his faculties, is to receive its first fulfilment. Man is to 
appear with you as he has nowhere else appeared, and as he 
can appear nowhere else on the globe. In the old world he is 
down-trodden by kings, priests and nobility ; and even here a heart- 
less conventionalism, a timid and sickly public opinion restrains 
him, and checks the utterance of great thoughts and noble senti- 
ments. But with you he is free, fresh, and unaffected by time- 
consecrated but barbarous customs All the elements of humanity 
exist with you on a scale as gigantic as that of your.physical nature ; 
and when they shall have been moulded into an harmonious and 


perfect whole, they will form the true man of which there has been 
on earth but one prototype. : 


There is no other place where Liberty, the true idea of the 
American people, is so living as with you, and this is why you have 
with you so much infidelity, a thing which the traditionary Christian 
may regret, but which the philosophical Christian must joy to 
meet. I utter, I know, a heterodox sentiment, but I care not for 
that, if I speak the truth. A religion founded on absolutism cannot 
long co-exist with a government founded on liberalism. Men ac- 
_ customed in all civil and political matters to rely on conviction, will 

not long be content in religious matters to rely on authority. Either 
authority must carry the day and freedom be sacrificed, a tyranni- 
cal or arbitrary government re-established, or liberalism will tri- 
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umph, and the arbitrary religion, disdaining to reason, and answer- 
ing doubt only with a command or a threat, be thrown off. The 
last must be the result in this country, because liberty is a stronger 
sentiment with the many than religion. But this rejection of an ar- 
bitrary religion is infidelity. Hitherto the world has embraced only 
an arbitrary religion. A religion appealing to the reason, and rely- 
ing solely on rational conviction, 1s a thing the world up to this day 
has not known. Consequently, when men reject what passes for 
religion, they seem to themselves to be rejecting all religion, for 


-they do indeed reject all that they have ever heard called religion. 


But why do men now reject rehigion, and especially in your new 


world? Simply because religion, as they have learned it, and as it 


is almost universally embraced, is anti-liberal in its fundamental prin- 
ciples. Infidels see and feel this, and being unwilling to be slaves, in 


consequence they must be unbelievers; and [ rejoice at their unbe- 


lief, because in the first place it shows them not wholly indifferent to 
religion, for they think enough about it to doubt; in the next place, 


because it shows them willing to follow the liberal principles on 


which our government is based ; and in the last place, because it 
proves that they are free from the old religion and ready to embrace 
anew one. All you have to do is: merely to give them Christianity 
in a form which commends itself to their understandings, and they 
are Christians. I hope the Messenger will never fall into the ab- 
surd practice of abusing Infidelity, and especially infidels. Many 
lioeral Christians do this, because they are afraid if they do not, 
they themselves will be called infidels by the orthodox. I prefer 
infinitely Infidelity to Calvinism, at least I prefer it by all the pre- 


‘ference I have for liberalism over absolutism. Infidels are much 
nearer the kingdom of heaven than Calvinists. Calvinism has had 


its day; it has borne some good fruit, and I thank God that it has 
been. It is now behind the age; it is anti-American, anti-Liberal, and 
opposed to the progress of Humanity. It neither enters into the 
kingdom of heaven itself, nor suffers those that would enter to go 
in. It isa mere dog inthe manger, and viewing it in relation to the 
present and the future, I have no respect for it and will keep no 
terms with it. If it be retained, America must become a despotism. 
It cannot be retained ; it belongs to yesterday, and every man who 
becomes a consistent American, rejects it. ‘This rejection for the 
moment, is infidelity. Be it so. You cannot lead men from Cal- 
vinism to the truth, but through infidelity. And why I look with 
so much interest on your section of the country, is in a great mea- 
sure because you abound with unbelievers. It is these unbelievers 
that are to be true disciples. You have the faith of Jesus in a form 
in perfect keeping with liberalism, in perfect keeping with the insti- 
tutions which we call American, and you have therefore the faith 


_ they want, and which they will receive as soon as they become tho- 


roughly acquainted with it. To my reckoning, Infidelity is the ne- 
cessary preparation for pure Christianity. Mind, I sav preparation, 
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for Christianity, not that it is Christianity any more than the even- 
ing is the morning. Here is wherefore I look with so much ho 
to the Valley of the Mississippi. ‘Those who are there, have little 
respect for a traditionary Christianity ; they are therefore ripe for a 
living Christianity ; a living Christianity you have, and therefore © 
you will succeed. Doubt not, the victory for Christ is as sure aa 
though it were won. : | 
I really envy you your field of labor, and would to God it was my 
lot to be one of your fellow workers. And I hope that even may be. 
You need not be surprised should you some day see me sitting my- 
self down in your garden of God. | | poe 
By the bye, Friend Clarke, I have to complain of thee for thy 
notice of my book.* You have no more right to censure me for the 
name I give to my book, than you have to find fault with me for 
calling my son John or Henry. Moreover, it was not generous in 
you thus to prejudice the public against me. Had you waited till © 
you received my book, you might have found graver matter in it for 
censure than its title. But, notwithstanding this unkindness, be- 
lieve me sincerely your friend and brother, | 
| O. A. Brownson. 


[* We hope Brother Brownson will be better satisfied with 
our second notice of his book in our last number. ] | 


Arr. 9.—CONVERSATIONS IN STEAMBOATS. 


— 


WHAT ARE FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES ! 


[Scene. The upper cabin of a Providence Steamer, middle of the 


Sound—evening—Passengers sitting and walking—a small table 
in the middle, at which the conversation takes place.| 


Persons. An aged Methodist Preacher, a young Episcopalian 
Missionary, a Layman belonging to the Unitarian Church, and 
the Editor of the Messenger. ae | 

The Methodist is reading a newspaper, and the Episcopalian and 
Layman conversing about the burning of the Charleston Convent. 


Layman. It was a shameful business, sir, and one which 
did the Catholics a deal of good. It excited a great interest 
and sympathy in their behalf. | 

Episcopalian, That was natural. But you do not suppose 
that any enlightened Protestant approved of it! 
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Layman. They did not venture positively to approve of it, 


but some were very lukewarm in their expressions of disap- 


robation. I heard many say that now the thing was done, 


| they were not sorry for it, and they did not think the Catho- 


lics and Protestants could live well together. __ 
Episcopalian. | donot like the Catholic religion, but I can- 
not approve of such a way of opposing it as this. 1 think 
every Christian should frown on such a proceeding. ——- 
Layman. Unfortunately, it was from among the Christians | 
that such speeches came. The world at large, who met the 
Catholics in business, and found their priests diligent and de- 
voted in their duties to the poor and sick, had no sympathy | 


with their persecutors. But all that the religious community 


knew of them, was the scandal and abuse which the religious 
press had been in the habit of pouring upon them for months 
previous to this mob, and the sermons which had been preached 
against Popery farand near. Such was the state of their im- 
agination on the subject, that they fancied a Catholic was a 
kind of beast with seven heads.and ten horns. The Convent 
was burnt down on Monday evening, and it happened unfor- 
tunately that on the Sunday previous, Dr. B——, of Cincin- 
nati, had preached a long sermon chiefly against the Catholics, 


jin three of the Boston Pulpits—in the Old South, Bowdoin | 


street, and Park street Churches. 
Episcopalian. Was that the sermon afterward expanded 


into the “ Plea for the West?” 


Layman. I think so. _ButI should have been sorry to have 
had that sermon on my conscience. | 

Episcopalian. His intentions were no doubt good. He 
was actuated bv a zeal for truth. | 

Layman. Perhaps so. But if zeal for truth is only to be 
shown by abusing those whom we think in error, I think it, at 
best, a very questionable kind of virtue. : 

Episcopalian. The truth ought surely to be spoken in love, 


_ and can be spoken so. We ought too, to have all charity for 


those who differ from us, and treat them with kindness. 
Layman. But don’t you think, sir, that this is very much 
neglected? There are other sects besides the Catholics who 
are abused and excluded from all fellowship. This is the work 
of the Ministers too. I know that the people generally are far 
more charitable than their leaders. 
_ Episcopalian. It is very wrong to exclude any from our 
love and sympathy. We ought to have Christian sympathy 
for all Christians —for all who hold the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. 
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Editor of the Messenger. (Who had been listening to the | 
last part of the conversation, and now thought it a good time 
to interfere.) And how shall we know, sir, what these funda- 
mental articles are? | 

Episcopalian. Whatthey are? Oh, they are such doctrines 
| 


Editor. Excuse me, sir, but I do not ask what the doctrines __ 


are, but I only ask what rule we have for determining them, 
Perhaps we shall all agree upon the doctrines— perhaps not 
— but I wish to have some way of fixing them—some princi- 
ple of deciding what are, and what are not, fundamental. 

Episcopalian. Why, sir, Ishould say there was no difficulty 
in determining them. The fundamental doctrines are the great 
doctrines of the Reformation — the peculiar doctrines of Christ- 
tianity —the doctrines held by all Evangelical Christians. 

Editor. Again, sir, you mistake my question. I am not 
asking for the doctrines, but for a rule by which they shall be - 
fixed. What shall we say—are those doctrines the funda- 
mental ones which the majority of the Church declare so. 

Episcopalian. suppose they are. The majority have 
ways held to the great leading truths. | 

Editor. Yes, and to something more. The majority have 
held to a Pope, to Transubstantiation, Confession, Purgatory, 

&c. This is going upon Catholic ground. If you allow the 
majority to decide what is fundamental, you will have to be 
a Catholic at once, for the majority think a Pope quite funda- 
mental. Is it not better to let the Bible decide what is 
aeeemental| Shall the Church or the Bible settle this ques- 
tion? | 

Episcopalian. So stated, the Bible no doubt ought to de- 
cide the point. 
= Well, then, what do we find in the Bible on this 
int | | 
"Tiliieconudion. Why, we find the doctrines of Total De- 

travity, Everlasting Punishment, the Deity of Christ, &c. &c. 

These are plainly taught, as I think, in the Bible. ie 

Editor Perhaps they are, but are they called fundamental? 
Suppose now, my dear brother, that we two were perfectly 
agreed as to what doctrines were taught in Scripture, but only 
differ as to what are fundamental. Does the Scripture decide 
this? 
Episcopalian. I do not know that it does distinctly say 
what doctrines are fundamental. ae 

The Methodist —( Who had laid down his paper, and listen- 
ed very attentively thus far, now spoke with much interest.) 
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Oh yes, my young friend, it certainly does—‘ Other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that which is laid, even Christ”— 


and again, ** Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone” 


—and then you know that Peter’s answer, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” was said by Jesus to be the 
rock on which he would build his Church. 
Editor. Our friend has named it. That is the fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity. That Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God. I know of no other which the Bible calls fundamental. 
Do you? : | 
Episcopalian. J cannot think though that it is enough to 
believe this, for Universalists and Unitarians say they believe 
this, though they reject so much, which I think.-essential. 
Editor. That is to say, that you cannot understind how a | 


man who denies these other ductrines can be a Christian. 


But if the Bible says he isa Christian, ought you not to believe 
it, without seeing how? You would not wish to limit the 
power of Christianity—to exclude those whom God has ad- 


mitted. 
Episcopalian. No, surely; I should rejoice from my heart 
to believe that all whom I think in error could be Christians 


notwithstanding. But this doctrine is a very small ground to 


stand on. | 
Editor. Do you not underrate the power which a sincere 


assent to it may-exercise on the heart. The Apostle tells us 
that no man can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy 
Ghost. | 
Episcopalian. He means a living faith, and not a mere ad- 
mission —a cold assent. 

Editor. And may we not assent coldly to the whole thirty- 
nine articles and the longer and shorter catechisms into the 
bargain, and be no nearer the kingdom of Heaven than we 
were before? What do we gain then by lengthening the 
creed which was long enough for the Apostles? A confident 
persuasion that Jesus is the Christ, is the germ, in which lies 
all essential truth, as.the oak lies in the acorn. We ought to 


have more faith in the power of this simple confession, and not 


insist on hanging to it a long tail of inferences and deductions. 
He who believes that Jesus is the Christ, will be led sooner or 
later into all Christian truth necessary for him to believe. 
And this will take place in the natural way, and he will grow 
up, as it were, into a fuller knowledge of Christianity—or, as 
St. Paul says, leaving the first principles he will go on toward 
perfection. But as we do now, we cram him at the outset 
with the dead letter of — which can only be truly res 
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ceived by a long experience. We have nothing to do, we 
ministers, but to ring souls to Christ, put them into his hands, 
and leave them withhim. It is a want of faith in Christ which 
has caused all these long confessions and creeds. 
_ Episcopalian. 1 think with you that we are too apt to put 
ourselves between God and our hearers, instead of leading them 
to Him,and letting them hear what He willsay. But I must 
et hesitate before I admit that to believe Jesus Christ, the 

n of God, is the only fundamental doctrine. _- 

Editor. I think, however, I can satisfy you of it very 
shortly. If there be a doctrine, the faith in which entitles a 
man to salvation, must not this contain all fundamental truth ? 

Episcopatian. Ithinkit must. 

Editor. In the first Epistle of John then, the fourth chap- 
ter, and fifteenth verse, is this declaration, “‘ Whoever. shall 
confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and © 
he in God.” And in the first verse of the fifth chapter we find 
it said—‘** Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born 
of God.” In the same chapter also—‘“ Who is he that over- 
cometh the world, save he that believeth that Jesus is the Son 
of God?” And yet again—“ These things have I written that 

e may know that ye that believe in the name of the Son of 

od have eternal life.’ Can one be born of God, and over- — 
- come the world, and have eternal life, and dwell in God and © 
have God dwell in him, and yet not believe in the fundamental 
doctrine? 

Episcopalian. Those texts are very strong. Ihardly know © 
what tosay. I never noticed before how plain they were, | 
nor took this view of the subject, but I almost believe you are 
right. But if so, we have all been very much in the wrong in 
our view of essentials. a | 

Methodist. 1 begin to think so too. I have been much 
_ pleased with this discussion, tor my children, take the word of 
an old man, who has preached the Gospel many years, and 

‘seen many souls brought to Christ— take my word— men are 
not saved by doctrines, but by the power of Love. Love is 
the whole of it. I used to preach terror in my younger days, 
but I have given it up. Love is the great spring of repentance [| 
and faith. It is the long suffering of God, and the wonderful } 
love of Christ, which breaks down the sinner’s rebellious heart. | 

—— of the Boat. Iam sorry to interrupt you, gentle- 
_ Men, but there are passengers in these state rooms who will 

want to sleep, and whom your conversation will disturb. __ 
prscopalian. (Looking at his watch.) I had no ideait 
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was so late. We have had an interesting time. I should 


like to talk again about this subject. Good night. 


(N otr. The above conversation is one which substantially 
took place last summer, and is recorded here because it seemed 
to produce a more decided result than such arguments com- 


monly do.] 


Aer. 10.—PRESIDENT ADAMS’ LETTERS ON UNITARIANISM. 


We publish two letters from the elder President Adams on Uni- 
tarianism. John Adams was a man, whose abilities no one in the 
aation will doubt, and whose character is unimpeachable. Even 
Aaron Burr, who had no especial reason to be partial towards him, 
was accustomed to say, that John Adams was the honestest man 
that ever lived. | 

The first letter was addressed to a gentleman, who sent him a 
pamphlet called “ American Unitarianism,” which was designed to 
slander the Unitarian cause. This letter will serve the purpose, if 
nothing more, of giving some information of the early origin in this 
country of a faith, that is now so rapidly spreading, and to assure 
its enemies, that it is not a plant of such mushroom growth, as they 
strive to represent it to be. This letter is quoted from Dr. Free- 
man’s Sermons. | 

The second letter was written to Rev. Dr. Bancroft, in acknowl- 


- edgment of the receipt of a volume of that venerable Divines’s Ser- 


mons. It is taken from an old file of the Columbian Centinel. The 
closing anecdote is applicable to other places besides Llaverill. 

“ Dear Doctor,—I thank you for your favor of the 10th, and 
the pamphlet enclosed, entitled ‘American Unitarianism.’ I 


_ have turned over its leaves, and found nothing that was not 


familiarly known tome. In the preface, Unitarianism is repre- 
sented as only thirty years old in New England. I can testify 
as a witness to its old age. Sixty-five years ago, my own 
minister, the Rev. Lemuel Bryant; Dr. Jonathan Mi hew, of 
the West Church in Boston; the Rev. Mr. Shute, of Hingham; 
the Rev. John Brown, of Cohasset; and perhaps equal taall, 
if not above all, the Rev. Mr. Gay, of Hingham; were Unita- 


YTians. Among the laity how many could I name, lawyers, 


physicians, tradesmen, farmers! But at present I will name 
only one, Richard Cranch, a man who had studied divinity, 


i 


and Jewish and Christian antiquities, more than an clergy- 
man now existing in New England. More than fifty years 
ago, I read Dr. Clarke, Emlyn, and Dr. Waterland. Do you 


expect, my dear Doctor, to teach me any thing new in favor 


of Athanasianism? There is, at present, existing in the world 
a Church Philosophic, as subtle, as learned, as hypocritical, as 
the Holy Roman Catholic, Apostolic, and GAcumenical Church. 
The Philosophical Church was originally English. Voltaire 
learned it from Lord Herbert, Hobbes, Morgan, Collins, Shafts- 
bury, Bolingbroke, &c. &c. &c. You may depend upon it, 
your exertions will promote the Church Philosophic, more than 
the Church Athanasian or Presbyterian. This and the coming 
age will not be ruled by inquisitions or Jesuits. The restora- 
tion of Napoleon has been caused by the resuscitation of in- 
quisitors and Jesuits. | | 

| I am, and wish to be, your friend, | 
Quincy, May 15th, 1815. | Joun Apams.” 

Rev. Dr. Morse. | 


LETTER II. 


| Quincy, Jan. 21, 1823. 

“© Dear Sir,—I thank you for your kind letter of the 30th 
December, and above all for the gift of a precious volume. It 
is a chain of diamonds set in links of gold. I have never read 
or heard a volume of sermons better calculated or adapted to 
the age and country in which it was written. How different 
from the sermons I heard and read in the town of Worcester, 


from the year 1755 to 1758. As my destiny in life has been 
somewhat uncommon, I must beg pardon for indulging in a 


little egotism. I may say I was born and bred in the centre of 
theological and ecclesiastical controversy. A sermon of Mr. | 
Bryant, minister of the parish, who lived on the spot now a 
art of the farm on which I live, occasioned the controversy 
tween him and Mr. Niles, Mr. Porter, Mr. Bass, and many 
others; it broke out like the eruption of a volcano, and blazed — 
with portentous aspect for many years. The death of Dr. 
Miller, the Episcopal minister of this town, produced the con- 
troversy between Dr. Mayhew and Mr. Apthorp, who were 
both so connected with this town, that they might almost be 
considered inhabitants of it. I may say that my eyes tg 
upon books of controversy between the parties of Mr. Buck- 
minster, and Mr. Mellen ;—I became acquainted with Dyer, 
Doolittle, and Baldwin, three notable disputants. Mr. M‘Car- 
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ty, though a Calvinist, was not a bigot; but the town of Wor- 
cester was a scene of disputes all the time I was there. When 
J left, 1 entered into a scene of other disputations at the bar, 
and not long afterwards, disputations of another kind, in poli- 
tics. In later times J have lived with Atheists, Deists, Scep- 
tics; with Cardinals, Archbishops, Monks, Friars of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion; with Archbishops, Bishops, Deans and 
Priests of the Church of England; with Farmer, Price, Priest- 
ley, Kippis, Rees, Lindsey, Disney, and Jebb; with the English 
and Scottish clergy in Holland, and especially with Dr. Mac- 
lean, at the Hague. I have conversed freely with most of the 
sects in America, and have not been wholly inattentive to the 
writings and reasonings of all these denominations of Christians 
and philosophers ;— you may well suppose, then, that I have 
_ had controversy enough; but after all, I declare to you, that 
your twenty-nine sermons have expressed the result of all my 

reading, experience and reflection, in a manner more satisfac- 
tory to me than [ could have done in the best days of my 
strength. | 

“The most afflictive circumstances that I have witnessed in 
the lot of humanity, are the narrow views, the unsocial humors, 
_ the fastidious scorn, and repulsive temper of all denominations, 
excepting one. | 

“1 cannot conclude this letter without adding an anecdote. 
One of the zealous mendicants for the contributions to the funds 
of Missionary Societies, called on a gentleman in Haverhill 
and requested his charity. The gentleman declined subscrib- 
ing, but added, that there are in and about the town of . 
nine Clergvmen, ministers of nine congregations, not one of 
whom lives on terms of civility with any other, will admit none 
other into his pulpit, nor be permitted to go into the pulpit of 
any other. Now if you will raise a fund to convert these nine 
Clergymen to Christianity, I will contribute as much as any 
other man. I am, with great esteem, your friend, 

| Joun Apams.” 


The most approved teachers of wisdom in a human way, 
have required of their scholars, that to the end their mifids 
might be capable of it, they should be purified from vice and 
wickedness. And it was Socrates custom, when any asked 
him a question, to ask them concerning their own qualities 
and way of life. | | 
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Agr. 11.—PATRIOTISM. 


It has often been remarked, that the constant changes of 
succession in republics is a serious evil, inasmuch as it con- 
tinually keeps the popular mind in a state of ferment, creates 
a vile spirit of partizanship, and jeopardizes the harmony, and 
of course the permanency, of this form of government. The 
quarrelling and mob-gathering in«ident to republics, are spoken 
of by our brethren over the water, as very disgusting ; and they 
always end with glorifying their incomparable constitution, 
just as the churchmen talk to Dissenters of their “ inimitable 

iturgy.” Now we admit that we are sorely afflicted with 
the troubles our brethren so affectionately represent. Still, it 
seems to us, that though they do not trouble themselves about 
who shall be King, while we make a great stir every four years | 
about who shall be President —yet thus far the advantage is 
clearly ours, since if they get a booby or a knave by accident, 
and this accident may happen through a long line of succession, © 
they must abide by it during his natural life, and that of a vast 
many of his subjects; whereas, if we get a booby or a knave | 
by sat » we can turn him out very speedily; and if we suffer 

by such a grievous infliction once, we shall be more careful 
again, and thus it must be admitted we stand a fair chance in 
the course of our lives, of seeing many Presidents who are 
sensible and good men. Moreover, if our brethren do not — 
quarrel about the choice of King, they are perpetually squab- 
bling about their ministers and their Members of Parliament— _ 
their political manifestoes are as scurrilous and violent as ours 
—his Majesty’s subjects do not behave any better at the hust- 
ings, and the popular candidates for their suffrages do not make 
any more decent or sensible speeches, than our stump-orators. 
Then they too, have their strikes, and their riots; and we are 
not of opinion, that a mob at Manchester or Birmingham, is a 
more gentlemanly or safe thing, than a mob at St. Louis or 
Baltimore. The truth is, that toa is about as much po ular 
exditement under one government as another. Much of it 1s 
purely animal excitement, and though we abhor mobs, yet we 
think that caucus-es, and hustings-meetings, where people and — 
candidates can pour out all their self-glorying, are very | 


moral safety-valves. This is our theory. Sometimes our 
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heart faints within us, when we hear of burning a convent, 
or burning a negro—yet when we look at England, and see 
them do as bad things there,— when we look at Ireland,* and 
hear the ministers of the established church who are quartered 
upon a avn’ peasantry complain, that they are threatened 
with violence, by muttered curses in the streets, and that they 
are obliged to fortify their dwellings with bullet-proof doors 


and shutters — we are reconciled to our own land. We thank 


God, and take courage. 
Still though the evils which our brethren point out are not 


peculiar to ourselves—yet they are very great evils, and every | 


_ thing ought to be done which can be done, to cure them.— 
_Many of our Republicans talk a great deal about Patriotism, 
and very foolish talk it is too. It isa superficial, indiscrimi- 


nate ebullition, about equality and liberty, which is just as | 


patriotic, as the popes cry of hurrah! at a muster. 
: We speak of Patriotism? What is it? Not a sentiment— 
not a feeling, but a collection of numberless virtues, which have 
long been growing in the heart, and are at length expressed if 


I may so say in that enlargement of the faculties, which embra- _ 
ces the largest community. It is not a feeling of pride in the 


occupancy of a particular territory, nor in a successful resis- 
tance of foreign domination, nor in an independent stand 
among the nations. Nor is it simply a pride in the institu- 
tions, and growing wealth and strength of the people. All 
this may only be a more successful indication of littleness of 
mind, and may exist without a single feeling of genuine love 
_ of country, and without the smallest disposition to cultivate a 
virtue, or lift a finger for its protection and happiness. Far 
different is this noble canal is an easy and a aoe business 
enough, to shout at what has been done, in what is doing by 
others—to place ourselves in the rank of a party, and throw 
our vote into the ballot box for a public officer. It is an easy 
_ thing to tell of wars with the Indians, the French, and the 
mother country, to boast of battles we never fought, and vic- 


tories we never won. It is an easy matter to catch the spirit — 


of a fierce political newspaper, and retail its abuses of public 


~ men who must be denounced and vilified because they are not 


of our party. It is an easy thing to gather about us others like 


ourselves, and call loud talking and low conviviality patriot-— 


ism. But such persons little think, how effectually they are 


thus unfitting themselves for every duty of good citizens,and 


losing ground which they may never recover. But there is a 


*See Edinburgh Review, for Feb. 1836—Article, ‘Meetings for the Irish Clergy.’ — 
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triotism which is helping on the best interests of the country 

a quiet devotion to its private and social dutiés. The me- 
chanic who works industriously in his shop from morning till - 
night, who is correct in his habits, courteous in his manners, 
and devout in his life, who gives his children a good education, 
who throws in his vote from principle and not from solicitation, — 
not because he has a right to vote and his vote is as good as 


_any body’s—this man is a genuine patriot, and a true disciple 


of Washington. | | | 
It has finely been said of our Saviour whose life was the 


perfection of Patriotism, that “it was worthy the wisdom of - 
our great Legislator to decline the express inculcation ot this 
virtue as a distinct thing, but content himself with prescri-— 
bing the virtues which are sure to develop it as far as is con- 
sistent with universal benevolence.”* And it is certainly true, 
that if a man will discharge the common duties of life well, - 
the sphere of his benevolence will necessarily enlarge, and the 


jittle circle of his love, beginning at home, will widen and 


widen, till it embraces the whole nation—the whole world, 
I may say, in its circumference. ee ae 
It matters comparatively little what sort of civil government 
we are under, if we are not still more under the government 
of an intelligent, well regulated and virtuous public opinion. 
Men must be sensible not only that they have rights, they must 
understand what those rights are, and appreciate them, and 
they never will have an intelligent and just appreciation, till 
they have a fast love of truth, and a pure spirituality of mind. 
There must not only be an even balance of civil, but still more, 
an even balance of moral power running through society, from _ 
the highest man to the lowest, and giving to alla religious self- 
respect, and self-responsibility. We shall never see a govern- 
ment in its true glory, till we see this; and I have faith enough ~ 
in human nature to believe that this is no dream, but that it is 
within the range of possibility. God help us, if it is not! Is 
the world improving, is education and religion on the ascend- — 
ant, and shall they fail to achieve this most glorious triumph? 
We have had within a few years some fearful indications of 
what unlicensed ‘popular ‘will may do; and if the people are 
not well educated and virtuous, we shal] be under the dominion 
of an ignorant, licentious, and fiercé Mob-ocracy. We shall | 
have a government of the strongest, but not of the wisest and 


best. | 
Besides, Jet us understand what our civil Constitution is. 


* Robert Hall. 
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It is merely the deliberate conclusions of intelligent and vir- 
tuous,minds, sanctioned by the people, arrd administered by its 
agents. Its whole value then depends upon the character of 
those who shall come after them. We are very apt to regard 
the whole machinery of government, as something confined to 
particular spots, to our State and Congressional Legislatures. 
But government is not so simple a machine. And in taking 
this view, we commit the same mistake as one who imagines 
that the operations of an extensive manufactory are carried on 
by wpm wheels, which divert his attention from ever 
thing else by their size and their noise; but a skilful machinist 
wom, * tell him, that some of the most valuable and efficient 
parts of the works were the little wheels, and delicate springs 
which are out of sight. And just so with this immense ma- 
chine of government, some of the noisiest and largest portions 
of it owe all their efficiency to those million little wheels, which 
are playing in every hamlet and houshold in the country. 
They owe it, in a word (I use the phrase in its legitimate sense) 
to the Sovereign people, and if the people are false to their 
trust, we must despair of the Republic. We fervently pray 
that the moral and intellectual riches of the West may equal 
the fertility of its soil, and its vast physical resources— that 
the character of its people may correspond to the grandeur of 
its noble rivers, and mighty forests. We want above all 
things, intellectual and moral power. These are in their very 
nature and essence strength. Combine these, and progress is 
sure; for there is not a privation, nor labor, nor enterprise, to 
which they are not snvtal: Their march is’as silent as gradual, 
as irresistible as the progress of vegetation. They oppose 
themselves to the concentrated strength of all other powers 
- combined; and the case was never yet known in which they 
did not ultimately and gloriously triumph. Much has been 
said of the freedom of thought, erie and action of the West. 
It is true; and according to its developments will it prove a 
curse or a blessing. May the Valley of the Mississippi be the 
home of an intelligent and virtuous patriotism. There is noble 
promise. The West has already eloquence, thought, poetry, 
and a rich vein of mother-wit, which can make itself felt. But 
her golden fruit has not yet ripened, and if she is asked, where 
is your Literature? she may point to the future and say, It is 
there. Wait till the sun has gone down a few times more be- 
hind the mountains. Wait till the settler has laid aside his 
axe, and gathered about him the necessaries of life. Wait till 
her schools and colleges can send out their graduates, and her 
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children can cultivate letters as a pastime. Then will her 
sons of science and of song | ee 
_ “Tn bright succession rise, her ornament 
| guard.” 
Alton, Illinois. - C. A. F. 


Anr. 12.—THE COMET—A PARABLE. 

It was a beautiful summer’s evening. As we sat in the 
twilight, under the porch hung with honeysuckles, the stars 
softly glimmered through the tall poplar, the graceful elm, and | 


the trembling acacia. ‘Come forth my children,” said my 


father, “and I will show you a new wonder. You shall be- 
come acquainted with another of God’s beautiful and marvel- 

And we all ran eagerly forth, for to us the name of Gop was 
associated only with thoughts of beauty and excellence. We 
had been taught to see his hand in all those things which gave 
us pleasure, and our minds had been led up from our innocent 
enjoyments, by easy gradation, to the ever-flowing Fountain 
of life and happiness. And moreover, no sin had entered the 
— and no inward uneasiness led us to shrink away and 

ide ourselves from the presence of our heavenly Father. 
‘¢‘ Look up now, my children,” said our wise parent, as we 


_ stood under the deep dome, flickering with- million lights— 


up and say what you see.” 
Then we all looked up, and my eldest brother cried, “ I see a 

pale, clear stream of light, and at one end it seems twisted 

round a red ball. What is it, father ?” - 

And all but myself answered, “ Oh, strange and glorious 
sight! Father, what is it?” | 
_ Our father replied, “ It is a comet, my children. For many 
thousand years he rolls on his distant and lonely path, far from 
the company of the sweet glittering planets which cluster 
around our sun. He seems like a traveller lost in some vast 
wilderness, and pursuing an uncertain and hesitating way- 
But he is yet fastened to the sun by an invisible attraction, 
which -after many ages will bring him back again, with the 
speed of a returning pilgrim, into the company of his sister 
spheres which journey ever, with harmonious tread, around ~ 
the great orb. Even so does God keep his eyes upon the sin- 
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ner who has wandered far away from his presence; even so 

does he kindly draw him back with cords of love, till like the 

returning comet, he hastens home a penitent into the company 

of the servants of the most High.” , 

As my father thus spoke, we looked steadfastly at the sky, 
and when he had ended, all but myself cried out, “Oh, how 
beautiful, how glorious!” 

But I could see nothing, though I strained my eyes to find 
the wonder. I saw nothing but a confused glimmering of 
light mingled with sparkling stars. J asked where it was, and 

all tried to point out the place, but still [ could not see it. 

Then said they —“ You must see it —it is just in that spot to 

the a of the red star — how bright it is? Can you not see it 

And I was silent, and grieved because all but I could see it. 
And at last, because I did not wish to be alone in my opinion, 
I said that I believed I saw it, though in truth I only saw the 
same pale light as at first. 

Long did this first falsehood lie heavy on my heart. For I 

had been taught never to debase myself by any false word, 

and never her denied my faults to escape punishment. But 
now what the desire of praise and fear of blame could not do, 
the love of sympathy had done, and I went to my bed that 
night a self-condemned liar. ait : 

"Foon have passed by since that evening, and the Comet 
has departed again 4 900 its course of ages, but the lesson of 
remorse remains. Ihave learnt that we must not give up our 
convictions of truth even through sympathy with friends, out 
of respect for the wise, or reverence for the good. We must 
not leave the simple and direct path of truth, even though the 
kindest feelings seem to beckon us frem it. We must not ne- 
glect the conviction which God stamps deep in our mind’s in- 
most chamber. We must be faithful to our own conscience, 
our own understanding, our own knowledge. For this end 
we were born, to bear witness to the truth, not the truth which 
another man sees, but the truth which we see ourselves. Not 
dogmatically, nor insolently, nor conceitedly; but mildly, pa- 
tiently, and firmly. 

And if a doctrine or opinion seems to me to be true, I will 
not say that I think it false, though all the wise and the good, 
the many and the great, deny and condemn it. My convic- 
tion may be wrong, but if I have it, I will not pretend that I 
have it not. 

And though all whom I Jove and revere unite in crying out 
together, “ What a glorious doctrine is this— what a shining 
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truth! How it blazes upon the Heaven of faith like a star!” 
If I do not see it, I will not say that I see it. I will look, and 
be silent, and try to see it, but I will not join in the cry— 
« What a glorious, what a divine doctrine! ” I will not speak 
words of wind, or utter that with the lips in which the heart 
has no share. It may be that my eye is dim,or its pupil unfit 
to pierce the depths of the Heavens. If so, not to see will not — 
be reckoned against me as a crime, but to pretend to see would 
be a baseness. Innocent unbelief is better than a hypocritical — 
assent to the subiimest verity. Br. 


Art. 13—EXTRACTS FROM BROWNSON’S NEW VIEWS. 


[ We are sure our readers will be pleased at seeing some fur- 
ther extracts from Mr. Brownson’s book. Even those who 
have read the book will not dislike to read these passages again. 
To our thinking they are full of energy, clearness and point. } 


CALVINISM. 


“In the opinion of the Calvinist, the world lies under the curse 
of the Almighty. It is a wretched land, a vale of tears, of disease 
and death. There is no happiness below. It is vain, almost im- 
pious, to wish it till death comes to release us from the infirmities 
of the flesh. As long as we live we sin; we must carry about a 
weary load, an overwhelming burthen, a body of death. Man is a 
poor, depraved creature. He is smitten with a curse, and the 
curse spreads over his whole nature. There is nothing good with- 
inhim. Of himself he can obtain, he can do, nothing good. He is 
unclean in the sight of God. His sacrifices are an abomination, 
and his holiest prayers are sinful. His will is perverted ; his affec- 
tions are all on the side of evil; his reason is deprived of its light, 
it is blind and impotent, and will lead those who trust in its guid- 
ance down to hell. | 

‘ By its doctrine of ‘ Foreordination, Calvinism annihilates man. 
it allows him no independent causality. It permits him to move 
only as a pre-ordaining and irresistible will moves him. It makes 
him a thing, not a person, with properties but without faculties or 
rights. Whatever his destiny, however cruel, he has no right to 
complain. Spirit is absolute, and has the right to receive him into 
blessedness or send him away into everlasting punishment, without 
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any regard | to his own wishes, merit or demerit. Hence Calvinists 


always give supremacy to the Spiritual order. ‘They fled from En- — 


gland to this then wilderness world, because they would not conform 


_ to a Church established by the state; and when here, they consti- 


tuted the Church superior to the state. In theory the Pilgrims 
made the state a mere function of the Church. In order to be a 
citizen, it was necessary that one should first be a church member. 
And for the last twenty years the great body of Calvinists through- 
out our whole country have been exerting all their skill and influ- 
ence to raise the Church to that eminence from which it may over- 
look the state, control its deliberations and decide its measures. 
“His doctrine of ‘ hereditary total Depravity’ has always com- 


_pelled the Calvinist to reject Reason and to rely on Authority—to 


seek faith, not conviction. Protestant influences prevent him in 
these days from submitting to an infallible Pope, but he indemnifies 
himself by infallible creeds, councils, synods and assemblies. Or 
if these fail him, he can ascribe infallibility to the ‘ written word.’ 
Always does he prohibit himself the free exercise of his own under- 
standing, and prescribe bounds beyond which reason and reasoning 
inust nat venture. 


“ By the dogma of Christ’s vicarious death, he takes his stand de- 


cidedly with Spiritualism, denies the Atonement, loses sight of the | 


Mediator, and rejects the God-Man. He cannot then build the new 
Church, the Church truly universal and eternal. It is in vain that 
we ask him to destroy all antagonism. He does not even wish to 
do it; before the foundations of the world, its. origin and eternity 
were decreed. God and the devil, the saint and the sinner, in his 
estimation, are alike immortal.” — 


UNIVERSALISM. 


“Universalism would seem to a superficial observer to be what 
we need. Its friends call it the doctrine of universal reconciliation, 


and they group around the love of God that which constitutes the 
real harmony and unity of creation. But Universalists do not un- 
derstand themselves. ‘They have a vague sense of the truth, but 
not a clear perception of it. As soon as they begin to explain them- 
selves, they file off either to the ranks of Spiritualism, or of Mate- 


-trialism. 


“The larger number of Universalists, among whom is, or was, 
the chief of the sect, contend that all sin originates in the flesh, and 


“must end with it. he flesh ends at death, when it 13 deposited i in 


the tomb ;-therefore, ‘ he that is dead is freed from sin.’ Sin is the 
cause of all suffering ; when sin ends, suffering ends. Sin ends at 
death, and thenteee after death no wens but universal happi- 
ness. 


-“.This doctrine i is as dvcidedlly Spiritusliom as Oriental Spiritual- 
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ism itself. If the body be the cause of all sin, it certainly deserves 
no respect. It isa vile thing, and should be despised, mortified, 
punished, annihilated. Universalists do not draw this inference, but 
they avoid it only by really denying that there is any sin, or at 
least by considering the consequences of sin of too little importance 
to be dreaded. | 

The body, however, according to this doctrine, is a curse. Man 
would be better off without it than he is with it. It deserves nothing 
on its own account. Wherefore then shall I labor to make it com- 
fortable? I shall be released from it to-morrow, and enter into a 
world of unutterable joy. Let my lodging to-night be on the bare 
ground, in the open air, destitute of a few conveniences, what im- 
ports it? CanI not afford to forego a pleasant lodging for one 
night, since [ am ever after to be filled and overflowing with blessed- 
ness? Universalism, then, according to this exposition of it, must . 
inevitably lead to neglect of the material order. Its legitimate re- 
sult would be, not licentiousness, but a dreaming, contemplative life, 
wasting itself away in idleness, watching the motion of the sun, and 
wishing it to move faster, so that we may be the sooner translated 
from this miserable world, where nothing is worth laboring for, to 
our Father’s kingdom where is music and dancing, songs and feast- 
ing for ever and ever. 

“ Universalists have, however, existing side by side with this ex- 
clusive Spiritualism, some strong tendencies to Materialism. Spi- 
ritualism and Materialism are nearly balanced in their minds, and 
constitute, not a union of spirit and matter, but a parallelism which 
has no tendency to union. But when the true doctrine of the Atone- 
ment is proclaimed, Universalists will be among the first believers. — 
None will rejoice more than they, to see the new Church rise from 
the ruins of the old, and none will attend more readily or with more 


zeal at its: consecration.” 


UNITARIANISM. 


“ Unitarianism belongs to the material order. It is the last word 
of Protestantism, before Protestantism breaks entirely with the | 
Past. It is the point towards which all Protestant sects converge 


In proportion as they gain upon their reminiscences. Every con- 


sistent Protestant Christian must be a Unitarian. Unitarianism ele- 
vates man; it preaches morality; it vindicates the rights of the 
mind, accepts and uses the reason, contends for civil freedom, and 
is social, charitable and humane. It saves the Son of man, but 
sometimes loses the Son of God. | oe ee 

“ But it is from the Unitarians that must come out the doctrine of 
universal reconciliation; for they are the- only denomination in 
Christendom that labors to rest religious faith on rational convic- 
tion; that seeks to substitute reason for authority, to harmonize re- 
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ligion and science, or that has the requisite union of piety and men- 
tal freedom, to elaborate the doctrine which is to realize the Atone- 
ment. ‘The orthodox, as they are called, are disturbed by their 
memory. ‘Their faces are on the back side of their heads. They 
have zeal, energy, perseverance, but their ideas belong to the past. 
_ The Universalists can do nothing till some one arises to give them 
a philosophy. They must comprehend their instincts, before they 
can give to their doctrine of reconciliation that character which will 
adapt it to the wants of entire Humanity. 

“But Unitarians are every =~ breaking away more and more 
from tradition, and every day making new progress in the creation 

of a philosophy which explains Humanity, determines its wants 

-and the means of supplying them. Mind at this moment is ex- 
tremely active among them, and as it can act freely it will most 
certainly elaborate the great doctrine required. ‘They began in 
Rationalism. Their earlier doctrines were dry and cold. And this 
was necessary. ‘They were called at first to a work of destruction. 
They were under the necessity of clearing away the rubbish of the 
old Church, before they could obtain a site whereon to erect the 
new one. The Unitarian preacher was under the necessity of rais- 
ing a stern and commanding voice in the wilderness, “ Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.” He raised that 
voice, and the chief Priests and Pharisees in modern Judea heard 
and trembled, and some have gone forth to be baptised. ‘The Uni- 
tarian has baptised them with water unto repentance, but he has 
borne witness that a mightier than he shall come after him, who 
shall baptise them with the Holy Ghost and with fire. | | 

‘When the Unitarian appeared, there was on this whole earth 
no spot for the Temple of the living God, the temple of Reason, — 
Love and Peace. Forsucha spot he contended. He has obtained 
it. He has begun the Temple ; its foundations already appear, and 
although the workmen must yet work with their arms in one hand, 
. 7 ps see it completed, consecrated, and filled with the glory of 
the Lord.” 3 | | 


DR. CHANNING. 


“The representative of this union here is a body of individuals 
rather than a single individual. The many with us are every thing, 
the individual almost nothing. One man, however, stands out from 
this body, a more perfect type of the synthesis of Eclecticism and 
inspiration than any one else. I need not name him. Philosophers 
consult him, and the people hear his voice and follow him. His 
connexion with a particular denomination may have exposed him 
_to some unfriendly criticism, but he is in truth one of the most 
popular men of the age. His voice finds a response in the mind 
and in the heart of Humanity. 
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“ His active career commenced with the new century, in the place 
where it should, and in the only place where it could,— in the place 
where a Republic had been born and Liberty had received her 
grandest developments and her surest safeguards. There he has 
continued, and there he has been foremost in laying tle foundation 
of that new Church which will soon rise to greet the morning ray, 
and in which a glad voice will chant the hymn of peace to the even- 
ing sun. Few men are so remarkable for their union of deep seli- 
gious feeling with sound reflection, of sobriety with popular enthu- 
siasm. He reveres God and he reverenccs man. When he speaks 
he convinces and kindles. , 

“ When Rationalism was attacked he appeared in its defence and 
proclaimed, in a language which still rings in our ears, the impre- 
scriptible rights of the mind. - After the first shock of the war upon 
Rationalism had been met, and a momentary truce tacitly declared, 


he brought out in an Ordination Sermon the great truth which de-— 


stroys all antagonism and realizes the Atonement. In that Sermon 
—the most remarkable since the Sermon on the Mount—he dis- 

tinctly recognizes and triumphantly vindicates the God-Man. ‘In | 
ourselves are the elements of the Divinity. God then does not sus- 
tain a figurative resemblance to man. It is the resemblance of a 
parent to a child, THE LIKENESS OF A KINDRED NATURE. In this 
sublime declaration the Son of God is owned. Humanity, after so 
many years of vain search for a Father, finds itself here openly pro- 

claimed the true child of God.” | 


The poet, that beautified the sect, that was otherwise infe- » 
rior to the rest, saith yet excellently well, “It is a pleasure to’ 
stand upon the shore and to see ships tossed upon the sea; a — 
pleasure to stand in the windows of a castle and to see a battle 
and the adventures thereof below: but no pleasure is compara- 
ble to standing upon the vantage ground of truth (a hill not to 
be commanded and where the air is always clear and serene) 
to see the errors and wanderings and mists and tempests in the 
vale below ;” so always, that this prospect be with pity and | 
not with swelling or pride. Certainly it is Heaven upon earth — 
to have a man’s mind move in charity, rest in providence and 
turn upon the poles of truth.— Bacon. | 
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Arr. 14.—SCHILLER’S PHILOSOPHICAL LETTERS. 
PANT II. 


[ We give here the remainder of the philosophical letters of the 
German poet Schiller. To many of our readers it may be interest- 
ing to become acquainted with prose writings on subjects of meta- 
physical and moral philosophy by one who was, without contro- 
versy, the greatest tragedian of the century. It may perhaps be 
well to say that we consider this rather as a good specimen of pow- 
erful thinking and writing, than as containing results or opinions 
which we would either agree with or recommend. Indeed Schiller 
did not, himself, hold all these opinions—he gives them as the 
speculations of an ardent youth, in which gold and dross are plenti- 
fully mingled together. It should be read as a fine poeem.—Ep.} 


JULIUS TO RAPHAEL. -_ 


This morning I rummaged among my papers. I found again 
a lost essay, composed in those happy hours of my youthful 
inspiration. Raphael, how entirely different does it all now 
appear tome. Itis the pasteboard scenery of the theatre after 
the illumination is gone. My heart sought for a philosophy, 
and fancy substituted her dreams. The most ardent was the 
true one to me. a 

I searched after the laws of the soul—lI soared to the infi- 
nite, but I forgot to demonstrate that it really exists. A bold 


attack from the materialist destroys my creation. 


You will read through this fragment, my Raphael. May 
you be able to kindle again the dead sparks of my enthusiasm, 
to reconcile me again with my genius; but my pride has sunk 
so low, that even Raphael’s praise can scarcely call it up again. 


THEOSOPHY OF JULIUS. 
THE WORLD AND THE THINKING BEING. 
The universe isa thought of God. After this ideal spiritual- 
picture had stepped forth into real existence, and the new born 


world had filled up the outline of its Creator, (suffer me to use 
this human image,) it became the business of every thinking 


qa being to find again in this present whole the first design, to 


seek out the purpose of the machine, the unity in the con- 

nexion, the laws in the phenomena, and to trace the building 

backwards to its plan. Thus there is for me but one thing 
59 | | 
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azine. Violent activity we name fire ; Time is a stream which 


~ bosom of the earth, throws light for me upon the dark riddle of 
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apparent in Nature, its intelligent author. The great con- 
nexion of things which we name the world, is worthy of my 
attention only on that account — that it is present to point out © 
to me symbolically the various manifestations of that being. 


_ All within me and without me is only a hieroglyph of a power 


which resembles myself. The laws of Nature are the cyphers 
which the thinking being arranges together, to make himself — 
comprehended by other thinking beings—the alphabet, by 
means of which all souls converse with the most perfect soul 
and with each other. Harmony, truth, order, beauty, excel- 
lence, give me joy because they remove me into the active 
position of their creator, of their possessor; because they be- 
tray to me the presence of a reasoning, feeling being, and 
cause me to suspect my relationship to this being. A new 
discovery in this empire of truth, Gravitation, the circulation 
of the blood, the system of Nature of Linneus, concern me 
originally in the same manner as an antique dug up in Hercu- 
janeum— both are only shadows of Sou/, and give me new ac- 
quaintance with a being like myself. 1 commune with the 
Infinite through the instrumentality of Nature, through the 
‘world’s history —I read the soul of the artist in his Apollo. 
Will you be convinced of this, my Raphael? Then search 
and inquire among your past experiences. Every state of the 
human soul has always a parable in the physical creation by 
which it is indicated, and not only artists and poets, but even 
the most abstract reasoners have made drafts on this rich maga- 


Tolls rapidly away ; Eternity is a circle; a Secret veils itself in 
midnight, and Truth dwells in the sunbeams. Yes, I begin to 
_believe that the future fate of the human soul lies before us 
predicted in the dark oracle of the material creation. Each 
coming spring which impels the shoots of the plants out of the 


death, and contradicts my painful apprehension of an eternal | 
sleep. The swallows which we find stiffened in the winter — 
and see come to life again in the spring, the dead caterpillar — 
which soars in new youth into the air as a butterfly, afford us _ 
a striking metaphor of our immortality. | 

__ How worthy of attention has every thing become to me. 

Now, Raphael, every thing is peopled around me. There are 

for me in all nature no more solitudes. Where | discover 4 — 
body, there I forebode a spirit. Where I observe motion, there 
I divine a thought; | | 
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‘* Where no corpse rests, and life cannot return,” 
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even there the Almighty speaks to me through his works, and 
_ thus I understand the doctrine of an omnipresent God. 


IDEA. 


All souls are attracted by perfection. All—there are diver- 
sities here but no entire exception— all strive after a state of 
the highest free manifestation of their powers, all possess the 
common impulse to extend their activity, to draw to them- 


_ selves, to collect in themselves, to make their own every thing 


which they recognize as good, as excellent, as charming. 


_ Contemplation of the beautiful, of the true, of the excellent, is 


a momentary taking possession of these qualities. Whatever 
situation we perceive, into this we step ourselves. In the mo- 
ment in which we think of it we are proprietors of a virtue, 
authors of an action, discoverers of a truth, possessors of a fe- 
licity. We ourselves become the object which we perceive. 
Confuse me here by no equivocal smile, my Raphael— this sup- 
position is the foundation whereon I base all that follows, and 
we must agree upon it, before I have courage to complete my 
building. 

Something of this sort the inner feeling tells to every one. 
When for example, we admire an action of magnanimity, of 
valour, of wisdom, does not a secret consciousness arise in our 
hearts that we are capable of doing the like. Did not the deep 
red which colored our cheeks while we listened to such a his- 
tory, betray that our modesty anticipated the admiration we 
should receive !—that we are embarrassed at the praise which 
the ennobling of our natures must win for us? Yes, our bodies 
themselves assume at such moments the attributes of the actors 
of these deeds, and show openly that our souls have passed 
over into their situation. When present, Raphael, where a 
magnanimous action was related before a numerous assembly, 
did you not observe in the relator that he himself expected the 


‘praise, he himself appropriated the honour which was paid to 


his hero—and if you yourself was the narrator, did you never ~ 
surprise your own heart in this happy self-deception? You 

have instances, Raphael, of the violence with which I can con- 
tend even with my heart’s friend for the reading of a fine an- 
ecdote, or excellent story, and my heart has readily confessed 
to me that it grudged you then only the laurel which is trans- 
ferred from the author to the reader. A quick and inward 
taste for virtue, therefore, generally passes for a great talent 
for virtue, as on the contrary one has no scruple in doubting 
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the heart of a man, whose head comprehends slowly and with 


difficulty moral beauty. 


Do not object to me that the lively perception of an excel- 
lence is often found connected with the opposite crimes, that 
even the villain has often fits of high admiration for the noble, 
that at times even the weak are fired with enthusiasm for high 
herculean greatness. I know, for example, that our wonderful 
Haller, who unmasked with such manliness the revered nothin 
of empty honors, to whose philosophic grandeur I paid so iaeeh 
admiration; that even he was not able to despise the yet vainer _ 
honor of a knightly star which in fact degraded his greatness. 
I am ardor. that in the happy moment of the Ideal, the 
Artist, the Philosopher and the Poet, are — the great and 
good men whose image they delineate — but this ennobling of 
the spirit is with many only an unnatural situation (condition), . 
excited powerfully by a more violent agitation of the blood, a 
higher flight of fancy, but which on that very account is 
as fleeting as every other delusion, and leaves the heart after- 
ward more weak, and a prey to the arbitrary despotism 
of lower passions. More weak, I say—for general experience 
teaches that the relapsing criminal is always the most des-— 
perate, that the renegadoes from virtue go from the burden- 
some constraint of repentance into the arms of vice with so 
much the more hearty relish. | eo 

I wished to prove, my Raphael, that when we feel the con- 
dition of another, it is our own; that the perfection becomes 
our own in the moment when we excite in ourselves a repre- — 
sentation of it; that our delight in truth, beauty and virtue, 
resolves itself finally into a consciousness of personal elevation, 
personal enrichment; and I think I have proved it. 

We have conceptions of the wisdom of the Most High, of 
his goodness, of his justice— but none of his qmnipotence. To 
paint out his omnipotence, we assist ourselves by a piecemeal. 
representation of three successions: Nothing; His will, and 
Something. It is desolate and dark—God says, Light, and it 
becomes light. Had we a real idea of his acting omnipotence, 
we should be creators like himself. | | 

Each perfection therefore which I perceive, becomes my 
own; it gives me joy because it is my own; I desire it because 
I love myself. Perfection in nature is no quality of matter, 
but of spirit. All spirits are happy through their perfection. 
I desire the happiness of all spirits becanse I love myself. The 
happiness which I represent to myself becomes my happiness, 
and therefore imposes on me the obligation of exciting, multi- 
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to dispense happiness around me. Whatever beauty, what- 
ever excellence, whatever enjoyment I produce out of myself, 


[| produce within myself. Whatever I neglect or destroy, I 


neglect in myself. I desire the happiness of others, because | 
desire my own. Desire of the happiness of others, we call 


Benevolence. 
LOVE. 


Now, dearest Raphael, let me look around. The summit is 
reached; the mist has dispersed; I stand in the midst of im- 
mensity as in a’ blooming landscape. A purer sunlight has 
refined all my ideas. — | 

Love, therefore—the most beautiful phenomenon in ani- 
mated creation, the all-powerful magnet in the spirit world, 


the fountain of devotion and of loftiest virtue — Love is ok 6 


the reflection of this single power, an attraction toward excel- 
lence, founded on a momentary deception of personality, a 
change of identity. 

If i hate, I take something from myself; if I love, 1 become 
so much the richer by what I love. Forgiveness is the re- 
covery of an alienated possession— misanthropy a protracted 
suicide; egotism the greatest poverty of a created being. 

When Raphael turned away from my last embrace, then my 
soul was torn asunder, and I mourned the loss of my most 
lovely half. On that blessed evening—thou knowest it — 
when our souls met for the first time in ardent contact, when 
all thy great feelings became mine, I only made good my last- 
ing claim to thy excellence —and was prouder of loving thee 
than of being loved by thee, for the first had transformed me 


* * * * * 


Love has not place between souls of the same tones, but of 
harmonious tones. Lovers 
* — ‘6 Are formed as notes of music are 


For one another, though dissimilar, 
_ Such difference without discord, as can make 


The sweetest soun 


With pleasure I recognize my sensations again in the mirror 
of thine, but with a fiery thirst I swallow the higher ones 
which are wanting in me. One rule governs friendship and 
love. The soft Desdemona loves her Othello for the dangers 


* [Schiller does not quote this, but would have done so, I am persuaded, hed it 
been written. ] | 
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which he had dared; the manly Othello loves her for the sake 
of the tears which she shed for him. et: 
These are moments in life in which we are disposed to press 
to our bosom every flower and every distant star, every worm 
and every prized higher spirit—an entrance of the whole na- 
ture, like that of owx Love— Raphael, you understand me. The 
man who has gone so far as to decypher all beauty and gran- 
deur in the smallest and greatest things-of Nature, and in this 
variety to detect the great unity, is always advanced much 
nearer to the divinity. The whole creation melts into his in- 
dividuality. If every man loved all men, then each individual 
would possess the world. 
The philosophy of our times, I fear, contradicts this doctrine. 
Many of our thinking heads have undertaken to sneer away 


_ this heavenly impulse from the human soul, toefface the stamp | 
of divinity, and to dissolve this energy, this noble enthusiasm 


in the cold, life-killing breath of a narrow-minded indifference. | 
In servile consciousness of their own unworthiness, they have 
agreed with the dangerous foe of benevolence, selfishness, to 
explain away a phenomenon that was too divine for their con- 
tracted heart. Out of a thirsty egotism they have spun out 
their comfortless theories, and made their own narrowness the 
scale of their creator—degenerate slaves, who amidst the 
sound of their fetters defame freedom. Swift, who abused 
folly till he defamed humanity, and who wrote his own name 
first on the pillory which he built for the whole human race, 
Swift himself could not strike human nature so deadly a blow 
as these-dangerous thinkers, who adorn selfishness with great 
expenditure of acuteness and genius, and ennoble it into a | 
system. | 

Why should the whole race suffer because some of its mem- _ 
bers deny that they are worthy? | | 

I freely confess it, I believe in the reality of a disinterested 
love. Iam lost if it is not so; I renounce the Deity, Immor- 
tality and Virtue. I have no longer any proofs for these hopes, — 
if I cease believing in Love. A soul which only loves itself 
is an atom swimming in the immeasurable void of space. 


SELF-SACRIFICE. 


But Love has produced effects which seem to contradict its 
nature. | 

It is conceivable that I increase my own happiness through 
a sacrifice which I make to that of another— but can it be so 
if this sacrifice is my life? And history has examples of such 
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sacrifices; ard I feel it vividly, that it would cost me nothing 
to die for the safety of Raphael. Now is it possible for us to 
consider death as a means of increasing the sum of our enjoy- 
ments? How can the extinction of my existence camport 
with the enrichment of my being. | 

The supposition of an immortality explains this difficulty, 
but it also destroys entirely the chief beauty of the phenome- 
non. The consideration of a remunerative future, excludes 
Love. There must be a virtue which exists also without a 


faith in immortality, which, even at danger of annihilation, ef- 


fects the same sacrifice. 
It is in truth a great ennobling of the human soul, to sacri- 


fice a present to an eternal advantage; it is the noblest step-of 


Egoism ; but Egoism and Love divide Humanity into two most 


unlike races, whose limits never run into each other. Egoism 


fixes its centre in itself; Love places it out of itself in the axis 
of the eternal whole. Love aims at union; Egoism is solitude. 
Love is the popular ruler of a flourishing free state ; Egoism a 
despot in a desolated region. Egoism sows for gratitude ; 
Love for ingratitude. Love gives; Egoism lends. It is the 
same before the judgment seat of Truth, whether it is for the 
enjoyment of the succeeding moment, or the prospect of a 
martyr’s crown, the same thing whether the payment falls in 
this life or the next. 

Imagine some truth, my Raphael, which will benefit the 
whole race of men to the furthest centuries; add that this truth 


condemns its avower to death; that this truth can only be 


proved, only believed by his dying. Think then of a man 
with the clear comprehensive sunglance of genius, with the 
flaming staff of Inspiration, with the perfect elevated disposi- 
tion for Love. Let the complete ideal of that great effect arise 
—let all the happiness which he can-create pass before him in 
dim vision——let the present and the future crowd together at 
the same time in-his soul;—and now answer me, does this 
man need the revelation of a future life ? 

The snm of all these feelings will be confounded with his 
personality, will flow together in union with his J. The human 


_ race, of which he thinks, he becomes. It is a body into which 


his life, forgotten and unnecessary, swims like a blood drop — 


how readily will he shed it for the health of the whole ! 


GOD. 


All perfections in the universe are ynitedin God. God and 
Nature are two vast essences, each perfect in itself. 
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The whole sum of harmonious activity which exists united 
in the Divine essence, is in Nature separated in innumerable — 
degrees, orders, and steps. Nature (suffer me this figurative 
expression) nature is an infinitely divided God. 

As the white ray of light is separated by the prism into seven 
darker beams, so has the divine £ divided himself into count- 
less feeling beings. As seven darker beams melt together 
again into one clear ray of light, so from the union of all these 
beings would issue a divine being. The existing form of the | 
frame of nature is the optical glass, and all the activity of 
spirits only an unending play of colours of that single divine - 
beam. When the Almighty wills to break to pieces this prism, 
then the barrier is destroyed between himself and the world. 
All spirits would sink into the Infinite Spirit, all accords flow 
together into one harmony, all brooks disappear in one ocean. 

he attraction of the elements brought about the material 
form of nature. The attraction of the soul multiplied and in- 
creased to infinity, must at last lead to the destruction of that 
separation, or (may I say it, Raphael?) produce God. Such 
an attraction is love. | | 

* Love therefore, my Raphael, is the ladder by which we 
climb up to a resemblance with God. Without declaring it, 
unconsciously, weaimatthis. * * 
Suffer me, dear friend of my soul, suffer me to add also my 
own to the widely scattered cobwebs of human wisdom. The 
sun’s image paints itself one way in the dew drop of the morn- 
ing, another in the majestic mirror of the earth-girdling ocean. 
But shame on the dark clouded pool that never reflects it. 
Millions of plants drink of the four elements of nature. A 
magazine stands open to all; but they mingle their beverage 
in a million-fold variety, with a miilion-fold variety they re- 
produce it. The beautiful variety announces a rich lord of 
this house. There are four elements of which all spirits drink, 
—I, Nature, God, and The Future. All combine them with 
million-fold varieties, with a million-fold variety all reproduce 
them, but there is one truth which runs like a fixed common 
axis through all religions and all systems. “Elevate yourself — 
toward the God in whom you believe.” 


RAPHAEL TO JULIUS. 


It would in truth be unfortunate, Julius, if there were no 
other means of giving you peace than to re-establish your faith 


* “The spirit-of the worm beneath the sod 
In love and worship blends itself with God.” 
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in the first result of your reflections. I have found again with 


inward pleasure in your papers, those ideas which I had seen 
unfold in you. They are worthy of a soul like yours, but here 
you must not and cannot remain. There are pleasures for 
every age, and joys for each step of spiritual progress. 
Difficult indeed must it be to you to separate yourself from 
a system which was created so entirely to satisfy the wants of 
your heart. No other, 1 will venture to say, will ever again 
strike such deep roots in your heart, and perhaps you needed 
only to be left altogether to yourself to be sooner or later 
reconciled to your favorite ideas. You would soon perceive 
the weakness of the opposite theories, and then in an equal 
absence of demonstration, prefer the most desirable, or perhaps 
seek out arguments by which to rescue its essential parts, 
though obliged to relinquish some of your bolder assertions. 
But all this does not enter into my plan. You must attain 
a higher freedom of spirit, where you will no longer need such 
aids. This is truly not the work of a moment. The usual 
aim of our earliest culture is the subjection of the spirit, and 
of all the artificial results of education this is always first at- 
tained. Even you, with all the elasticity of your character, 
appeared destined to a willing subjection under the dominion 
of the optnions of a thousand others, and this state of nonage 
might last so much the longer with you the less you felt its 
pressure. Head and Heart stood with you in the closest con- 


nexion. The doctrine was valuable to you on account of the — 


teacher. You were soon able to discover an interesting side 
to it, to ennoble it according to the wants of your heart, and 
to pacify yourself by resignation as to the — which must 
offend you. Attacks on such opinions you despiséd as the vile 
revenge of a slavish soul on the rod of its task master; you 
— in your fetters, which you believed that you wore from 
ree choice. 
So I found you, and it was a mournful sight to me to see 
- you so often in the midst of the os pe of your most 
blooming life, and action of your noblest powers, hemmed in 
by galling prejudices. The oe with which you acted 
out your convictions, and the stre of soul which made 
every sacrifice easy to you, doubled the limitations of = ac- 
tivity and your joys. At that time I determined to frustrate 
the ignorant efforts which had sought to mould a soul like 
yours into the shape of every day minds. Every thing de- 
_ pended on making you attentive to the value of independent 
thought, and to inspire you with confidence in your own 
powers. The issue of your first attempts favored my design. 
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Your fancy was in truth more active in it than your judgment. 


Your imagination repaid you.sooner for the loss of your dear- 
est convictions, than you could expect from the snail-pace of 
cold-blooded inquiries that ascend step by step from the known 
to the unknown. But this enthusiastic system gave you your 
first enjoyment in this new field of activity, and I was very 
careful not to destroy a beneficial enthusiasm which caused the 
development of your noblest tendencies. But the scene has 
now altered. A return under the guardianship of your child- 
hood is for ever barred. Your way lies onward, and you no 


longer need protection. 
You must not be surprised that a system like yours cannot 


stand the test of arigorous criticism. Ail attempts of this sort, 
which resemble yours in boldness and extent of compass, have 
no different fate. Nothing too was more natural than that 
your philosophic career should begin with you in particular as — 
with men in general. The first object, to which the human 
spirit of inquiry applies itself, has always been —THE UNIVERSE. 
Hypothesis on the origin of the world, and the connexion of 
its parts, had for centuries busied the greatest thinkers, when 
Socrates brought down the philosophy of his time from heaven 
to earth. But the limits of the Wisdom of Life were too nar- 
row for the proud aspirations of his followers. _New systems 
arose from the ruins of the old. The scrutiny of later ages 
has traversed the unbounded field of possible answers to each 
of the perpetually recurring questions about the secret myste- 
ries of nature, that may be unveiled by no humaneffort. Some 
succeeded even in giving to the results of their reflections a 
coloring of precision, completeness and evidence. There are 
a variety of juggler’s arts by which weak reason seeks to 
avoid the disgrace of not being able to overstep the bounds of 
human nature in extending its knowledge. At one time we 
believe that we have discovered new truths, when we have — 
reduced an idea into the particular ingredients out of which it 
was first arbitrarily formed. Now, an unperceived assump- 
tion serves as the groundwork of a chain of conclusions, whose 
chasms one knows how slily to conceal, and the results are ad- 
mired as lofty wisdom. Now. partial experiments are heaped 
together to support an hypothesis, and the opposite phenome- 
na are not mentioned, or the signification of words is altered 
to suit the purpose of the argument. And these are not sim- 
ply the juggleries of the shloesinhic charlatan to delude the 
ublic. The fairest, most unbiassed seeker, often unconscious- 
y uses the same methods to quiet his thirst for knowledge, 
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when he once steps out of the sphere in which alone his reason 
can enjoy its activity consistently with sound conclusions. 
_ After what you formerly heard from me, Julius, these decla- 
rations must not a little surprise you; and nevertheless they 
are not the productions of an irresolute temper. I can give 
you an account of the grounds on which they rest, but in order 
to do this I must first go through a rather dry discussien on 
the nature of human knowledge, which I had rather postpone 
for a time, till you come to feel a: need of it. Youare yet not 
in that frame of mind in which the humiliating truths respect- 
ing the confines of human science can be interesting to you. 
First put to the proof the system which has supplanted with 
you yourown. ‘Try it with an equal impartiality and rigor. 
Deal in the same way with other systems with which you 
have become lately acquainted, and-if none of all completely 
meets your demands, then wil] the question be forced upon 
a: whether these demands themselves were really equi- 
table. | | | 
_ “A sad consolation,” you will say; “ Resignation then is my 
only hepe after so many gorgeous visions? Was it after all 
worth while to challenge me to the full use of my reason, in 
order immediately to set bounds to it? Must I have become 
acquainted witha higher enjoyment only doubly to feel the 
sadness of my imprisonment?” a 

And yet it is this very feeling of dejection which I would 
fain suppress in you. My aim is to destroy in you all that 
hinders you from the full enjoyment of your being—to vivify 
in you the seed of that higher inspiration, the consciousness of 
the nobility of your soul. You are roused from.the slumber 
in which you was rocked by your slavery under foreign opi- 
nions. But you will never attain the degree of greatness to 
which you are destined, if you wasté your powers in striving 
after an unattainable object. Until now this might. be :per- 
mitted, and it was the-natural, consequence of your newly ac- 

quired freedom. The ideas which have thus far principally 
busied you, must necessarily have given the first direction to 
the activity of your spirit. Whether these are the most pro- 
ductive among all passible ones, your own experience would 
have taught you sooner or later. My business was only to 
hasten this epoch as far as was in my power. 

It is a common prejudice to value the greatness of men ac- 
cording to the material on which they are employed, not ac- 
cording to the skill with which they fashion it. But a higher 
being surely knows the glory of perfection even in the smallest 
sphere, though on the contrary be looks down with pity on the 
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vain attempt to survey the universe with insect-eyes. Among 
all the ideas which are contained in your essay, I can therefore 
at least grant the proposition that it is the highest destiny of 
man to resemble the soul of the creator in hishandiwork. In ~- 
truth I know no loftier image of the activity of the most per- 
fect being than art. But. you appear to have overlooked an 
important distinction. The universe is no unmixed impres- 
sion of an ideal, like the finished work of a human artist. The 
latter rules despotically the dead material which he uses to 
make his ideas perceptible. But in the divine workmanship, 
the idiosyncric value of each substance is spared, and the sus- 
taining glance by which he — 7, seed of energy, 
even in the smallest creature, glorifies the Master even more 
than the harmony of the boundless whole. Life and Freedom 
in their greatest possible extent, are the glories of God’s crea- 
tion. It is never more ennobled than when its ideal seems 
most completely to have failed, But even this higher perfec- 
tion cannot be grasped by us in our present finite state. We 
survey too small a part of the universe, and the explication of 
the greatest number of discords is inaccessible by our ear. 
Each step of our ascent upon the ladder of being, will make us 
more sensible of this enjoyment, but then this is surely valuable 
only as a means, only in so far as it inspires us with a similar 
activity. Slothful admiration of another’s greatness can never 
deserve very high praise. There is wanting to the noble man’ 
neither material for his labor, nor powers, in order to be him- 
self in his sphere a creator. And this calling is also thine, Ju- 
lius. .When you have once discovered it, you will never again 
complain of the boundaries which your wild desires cannot pass 
over. 

And this is the period of time which I am waiting for, in 
order to see you completely reconciled with pocirectt The 
circuit of your = must first be fully known to you, before 
you can prize the worth of their first manifestation. Till then 
quarrel always with me, only despair not of yourself. 


He who begins by loving Christianity better than Truth, 
_ will proceed by loving his own sect or Church better than 

Christianity, and end in loving himself better than all.—Cole- 
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Arr. 15.—RELIGION IN PRUSSIA. 


Professor Stowe, who recently returned from Germany, has 
been giving a course of Lectures in Cincinnati upon the state 
of Politics, Religion and Literature, in the German States. 
We attended several of the lectures, and upon the whole were 
~ much pleased, both with him and what he said. His manner 
is mild and feeling, and remarkably simple and unassuming. 
His account of the state of education in Germany, especially in 
Prussia, was highly interesting, and such as should stop our 
too common beasting of the superiority of American Educa- 
tion. His account also of the introduction of religion into all 
the schools, and of the untiring efforts to imbue the young 
heart with Christian.sentiment, was deeply touching. But 
we were not so much pleased with what he said of doctrinal 
religion. It seemed that his remarks on this point were calcu- 
lated to give an erroneous impression of the state of religion 
in Germany, and to disguise that liberal spirit which pervades 
the German heart. | ae 
_ He took especial pleasure in stating the progress of what he 
called Evangelical religion, in the ‘Presion mpire. There 
the most attention is paid to education, and there alone the 
much boasted system of moral and religious culture is realised. 
The lecturer was unwilling to state the great advance of libe- 


ralism, even among those Prussian Theologians, who are called 


orthodox; and moreover, in speaking of the progress of ortho- 
_doxy, he attributed much to the real change of opinion, which 
should rather be attributed to the king’s arbitrary conduct. 
The only form of liberalism which he touched upon, was 
Naturalism, or Rationalism — that system which explains away 
all the supernatural claims of Christianity. He gave an in- 
teresting account of an interview with Dr. Paulus, the leader 
of the Rationalists, and related some of the Doctor’s explana- 
tions of the miracles. Dr. Paulus explains the miracle of our 
Savior’s walking on the water, by supposing, that he waded 
part of the way, and swam the remainder of the way, and that 
this circumstance in time grew into the gospel story. He ex- 
plains the history of the resurrection, on the ground, that Jesus 
fell into a swoon, and was revived. He accounts for the con- 
version of Paul, by supposing that a flash of lightning struck 


near him, and that this event, acting upon his troubled con- 


science, was construed into an appearance of the Savior, and 
led to the conversion. All these stories amused the audience 
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very much, as well they might. But it would have been far 
better for the lecturer, instead of amusing the people with the 
story of the dying system of Rationalism, to have given them 
an idea of that lofty liberalism so prevalent in Germany, which 
aeknowledges the supernatural claims of Christianity, as de- 
cidedly, as rigid orthodoxy does; and yet avoids all the narrow. 


and dark degmas of Calvinism. | 


We were not pleased with a statement, which the lecturer 
made, of a visit to two Churches—the one rationalist, and the 
other orthodox. He said he found the rationalist minister 
preaching to a very small audience, and the orthodox church 
on the other hand was crowded, and numbered among the au- 
dience some of the first officers of the army-and state. He - 


seemed to think, that all the success of the orthodox preacher 


was to be attributed to the truth and popularity of his doc- 
trines, and not to the royal patronage. Yet he told us after- 
wards, that the king was a great tyrant in matters of religion; 
that for instance he had ordered a peculiar liturgy, prepared 
by himself, to be read in the churches, hoping thereby todo _ 
away the Calvinistic and Lutheran schism; and that he pun- 
ished those who would not adopt it. He deposed a Lutheran 
rofesser from office, then forbade his preaching to his little 
Eieicran audience, then forbade his holding social religious 
méetings at his house, and finally forbade his having family 
prayers in presence of any visiters. When a powerful mon- 
arch undertakes to diffuse orthodoxy in this way, there is no 
wonder that his pet churches are filled with army and state 
officers—the ambitious soldier and the ‘sycophant politician. 
He, who drove the noble and liberal-souled De Wette into | 


_ exile, would be likely to succeed in quenching the fire of libe- 
_Yal Christianity in his subjects, or at least in hiding it. But 
even now, we have no doubt, that the great mass of the Prus- — 


sian ‘Theologians are on the liberal side. The writings of their 


_ chief minds, Schleiermacher for instance, show them to be far 


more like the best sort of American Unitarians, than they are 
ike our American orthodoxy. 

We were much amused with the lecturer’s explanation of 
the fact, that the Germans do not preach the doctrine of hell 
torments so much as the orthodox of our own land. Instead 
of giving the true explanation grounded on the well known | 
liberality of the German views of a future state, and elevated _ 
ideas of God, he said they appealed less to the principle of fear, 
because the government was based so much upon fear, and the 
pore needed rather to be encouraged by the display of God’s | 
ove, than frightened by an exhibition of his terrors. | 
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We wish heartily that our orthodox brethren, who are so 
fund of boasting of German Evangelical — would be 
willing to tell the people what these German Evangelicals do 
believe. They would help us much by such a course. ‘ 

Ss. O. 


_ Nore. In the Western Presbyterian Herald we find this state- 
ment by the Rev. Mr. Baird, in his report to the Evangelical For- 
eign Society, of the number of orthodox in Prussia. 


‘There are about five thousand eight hundsed churches, and seven thousand 
five hundred ministers of the gospel in the kingdom. -Of this number, it is sup- 
posed that there may be as many as six or seven hundred who hold and preach the 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel. Indeed, some estimate the number to be 
even larger. Of these, however, there is a large number who indulge in too*great 
a measure of philosophical speculation, and are wanting in that simp}eity of the 

gospel, which ought to characterize the ministrations of the faithful preacher.” 


This is a sad state of things, indeed, which Mr. Baird so coolly 
narrates. We suppose those who do not hold the fundamental doc- 
trines of the gospel can hardly be considered Christians. Out of 
seven thousand five hundred preachers then in Prussia, there are 
six thousand eight hundred infidels. It follows, therefore, that this 
nation, the cradle of the Reformation, whose people have always 
been distinguished for deep piety and religious feeling, whose clergy 
and laity are confessedly far the most learned in Europe, has been 
brought to an almost universal scepticism. Catholics and Infidels, 

rejoice! for the Rev. Mr. Baird has here given you a fact which, 
if true, is irresistible. 

But the truth evidently is, that this is one of the sweeping ortho- 
dox assertions in which they so frequently deliver to Satan all who 
are not included in the narrowest paling of their own little party. 
When translated into plain English, it means that in Prussia the 
clergy are liberal in the proportion of twelve to one, and only six 
or seven hundred can be found with whom the orthodox of this 
country could venture to hold the most distant fellowship.—Eb. 


Where there is a great deal of smoke and no clear flame, it 
argues much moisture in the matter, yet it witnesseth certain- 
ly, that there is fire there; and therefore dubious questioning 
is much better evidence, than senseless deadness, which most 
men take for believing. Never be afraid to doubt, if only you 
have the disposition to believe, and doubt in order that you 
_ may end in believing the Truth. He never truly believed, who 
was not first made sensible and convinced of unbelief. 
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1. Baccalaureate delivered to the Senior Class in the chapel of 
Indiana College, on the 25th of Sept. 1836, the Sabbath pre- 
vious to commencement, and published by their request. : 

Address on the subject of Common School Education, delivered 
before the convention of the friends of education in Indian- 
apolis, Jan. 3, 1837. By Annorew Wyute, D. D. 


Any thing that comes from Dr. Wylie, is sure to be full of 
strong good sense, and independent thinking, and straight for- 
ward, very intelligible expression. He is, as most of our read- © 
ers may know, the President of Bloomington College, Ia , and 
perhaps the greatest man in the Presbyterian church west of 
the mountains. He is one of those, who are to be found in all 
churches, who are fully agreed with Unitarians upon their two 
great fundamental principles, however much they may differ 
from us in opinions and doctrines. Our two great principles 
for which we stand ready to labor and live, or suffer and die, 
are these, that Faith is a rational thing, and that the believer’s 
mind should be left free. ‘In understanding be men,” is our 
chief text—and so it is that of Dr. Wylie. 

There is much good sense in the following.advice to preach- 


ers, in-the Address. 


*‘T wish I could sound the trumpet so as to awaken the soul of every preacher 
in the land. I would say to him: ‘‘ Consider the influence and responsibility at- 
tached to your office. Show the people the importance of knowledge. Make your 
own discourses instructive. Do not so often repeat the same stale truths, but 


_ bring out ‘ pe new’ as well as ‘old.’ Enlarge your views by reading and study, 


that you may feed the people with wholesome and various food. Bring your in- 
structions home to the circumstances of your hearers, showing them how they 
ought to live and what duties they owe to their children. The pulpit stands first 
among the means of educating the minds and forming the characters of the young. 
The preacher who can win the attention and the hearts of the young, and thus al- 
lure them in ‘the good and right way,’ is an unspeakable blessing to the commu- — 
nity. Many a snowy day, and many a sultry day, have I, in my boyhood, gone 
afoot between four and five miles, to listen to the discourses of a man whom I 
heard with ever fresh delight—] could not then have told why, but nowI can. — 
He set my mind to thinking. He explained things in their natures, relations, 

causes, consequences, bearings and connections. He not only always told me 
something that I did not know before, but showed the evidence of it. He did not 
convey his hearers so often beyond the limits of what belongs to the present scene 
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as some preachers are wont todo. But this life—human nature—the temptati 
—the trials, the dangers—sufferings, hopes, fears, interests, rules and motives of 
action, which belong to us here—these were the themes on which he chiefly dwelt, 
and which he rarely failed to make interesting to his hearers. He was, in short, a 
christian Socrates, and as much beloved by the young folks as was that ancient 
sage, and for a similar reason: he made them think, taught them the use of their 
own faculties, and moral powers.” 


And here again is much of the same sterling sense, and a 
touch of humor too, in the: following views, respecting the 
education of females: | 


I shall conclude this discourse, already protracted to a wearisome length, by some 
remarks on the kind ef education proper for females. Some improvement here is 
highly desirable in itseif. But I propose to consider it, not in itself, but only as a 
means towards the great end we have in view, the advancement of the cause of 
common education. Without woman’s influence the cause cannot prosper. De- 
generacy begins with woman: the influence that regenerates begins with her also. 
She stands at the fountain head of moral power, and without her aid in the matter 
before us nothing effectual can be done. But to come to the point. Our females 
must be taught in the first place how to keep house. I speak designedly in homely 
phrase, because it suits my subject, and I want to express meal: briefly and yet 
intelligibly to all. Let those who prefer elegance to comfort, and and who can — 
afford the expense of such folly, teach their daughters Languages, ancient and 
modern, Painting and instrumental Music, Poetry and Rhetoric, Oratory and Ca- 
listhenics—and they may add, if they please, Mechanics, Mensuration, ‘Trigonome- 
try, Astronomy, Hydrastatics, Hydraulies, Optics—Natural Philosophy in all its 
branches—Chemistry, Physiology, Mental and Moral Philosophy, the science of 


Government, Political Economy, Grammar, Logic, Philology, Sculpture, Archi- 


tecture and the art of Landscape, Phrenology, and whatever else they please—but 
since every man who wants a wife and who has not the stomach of an ostrich, can 
not long be pleased with a woman who, when he comes home hungry and tired, 
serves him up a dish of biscuit, in color, form and weight resembling long bullets, 
with other articles of food, good it may be in the material, but miserably spoiled 
in the preparation; since, I say, this is clear to a demonstration, then it follows that 
every. young female should know how to make a loaf of bread. O, what virtue 
there is in a well raised, well baked, three days old wheaten loaf! Blessings on 
the heart and head and hands of those mothers im Israel, who, when young, learned 
so much of the art of chemistry—and disdained not to add thereto so much of the 
still more needful art of kneading and baking, as is necessary to the production of 
the precious article. Ladies, I do not trifle. To be poisoned is a serious matter: 
and poisoned that man is sure to be, and his children too, whose wife is a slattern 
and unskilled in the culinary ait. I need not insist on what every one must have 
observed, that indigestion, with those numerous diseases which spring from it, and 
spread misery and death among so many families, has its origin, cmefly, in their 
habit of feeding on things which kind nature indeed designed for the use of man, 
but in regard to which nature has been baffled and her designs frustrated by the 
cobk. But on this I do insist, that much of that intemperance, which has broken 
the heart of so many females throughout the land, may be traced to the same source. 
The hungry man eats, but he eats indigestibles. The pain of appetite is indeed 
stayed, but his stomach feels another pain, from having to act upon that, which to 
master is a task too hard for stomach of man or dog, and the miserable sufferer 
goes to the bottle for relief, and is undone.” 


The address to the Senior Class is of the same manly stamp. 
There are several passages in it we should like to extract had 
we room, in particular a beautiful sketch of a youthful friend- 
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ship, and an admirable description of that state of mind which, 


not opposed to religion, is averse to all social religious acts. 


2. Dr. Channing’s Letter to the Christians.—This letter 
treats of the Christians as a body, of their freedom, their oppo- 
sition to creeds, the evils of creeds, of the defects of the Christ- 
ians as a body, of appeals to the principle of fear, of emotion 
and feeling in religion, of an educated ministry, and the import- 
ance of edecithale It is a valuable example of the sympathy . 


- which Christians of different sects can entertain for one ano- 


ther. We extract as a specimen, the following passage or 


“ ¢God’s Word and not human creeds!’ this is your motto. May you live and 
die by it. Strange that there should be need of any testimony to this great princi- 


ple! My aversion to human creeds as bonds of Christian union, as conditions of 


Christian fellowship, as means of fastening chains on men’s minds, constantly gains 
strength My first objection to them is that they separate us from Jesus Cnrist. 
To whom am I to go for my knowledge of the Christian religion, but to the Great 
Teacher, to the Son of God, to him in whom the fulness of the divinity dwelt. 
This is my great privilege as a Christian, that I may sit at the feet not of a human 
but divine master, that gen repair to him in whom truth lived and spoke without 
a mixture of error; who was eminently the Wisdom of God and the light of the 
world. And shall man dare to interpose between me and my heavenly guide and 
Savior, and prescribe to me the articles of my Christian faith. What is the state 
of mind in which I shall best learn the truth? It is that, in which I forsake all other 
teachers for Chnist, in which my mind is brought nearest to him; it is that in which 
I lay myself open most entirely to the impressions of his mind. Let me go to 
Jesus with a human voice sounding in my ears, and telling me what I must hear 
from the great teacher, and how can I listen to him in singleness of heart? All 
protestant sects indeed tell the learner to listen to Jesus Christ; but most of them 
shout around him their own articles so vehemently and imperiously, that the voice 
of the heavenly master is well nigh drowned. He is told to listen to Christ, but 
told that he will be damned, if he receives any lessons but such a8 are taught in the 


creed. He is told, that Christ’s word is alone infallible, but that unless it is re- 


ceived as interpreted by fallible men, he will be excluded from the communion of 
Christians. This is what shocks me in the creed maker. He :terposes himself 
between me and my Savior. He dares not trust me alone with Jesus. He dares 
not leave me to the word of God. ‘This I cannot endure. -The nearest possible 
communication with the mind of Christ, is my great privilege as a Christian. I 
must learn Christ’s truth from Christ himself, as he speaks in the records of his life, 
and in the men whom he trained up, and supernaturally prepared to be his witnesses - 
to the world On what ground, I ask, do the creed makers demand assent to their 
articles as condition of church membership or of salvation? What has conferred 
on them infallibility?! ‘Show me your proofs,’ I say to them, ‘ of Christ’s speaking 
inyou. Work some miracle. Utter some prophecy. Show me something divine 
in you, which other men do not possess. Is it possible, that you are unaided men 
like myself, having no more right to interpret the New Testament than myself, and 
that yon vet exalt your interpretations as infallible standards of truth, and the neces- 
‘sary conditions of salvation. Stand out of my path. I wish to go to the master. 
Have you words of greater power than his? Can you speak to the human con- 
science or heart in a mightier voice than he? What is it which emboldens you to 
tell me what I must learn of Christ or be lost?’ 3 4 
I cannot but look on human creeds with feelings approaching contempt. When 
I bring them into contrast with the New Testament, -into what insignificance do 
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they sink! What are they! Skeletons, freezing abstractions, metaphysical ex- 
pressions of unintelligible dogmas, and these I am to regard as the expositions of 
the fresh, living, infinite truth which came from Jesus! I might with equal pro- 
priety be required to hear and receive the lispings of infancy as the expressions of 
wisdom. Creeds are to the Scriptures, what rushlights are to the sun. The creed 
maker defines Jesus in half a dozen lines, perhaps in metaphysical terms, and calls 
me to assent to this account of my Savior. I learn less of Christ by this process, 
than I should learn of the sun, by being told that this glorious luminary is a circle 
about a foot in diameter. There is but one way of knowing Christ. We must 
place ourselves near him, see him, hear him, follow him from his cross to the 
heavens, sympathize with him and obey him, and thus catch clear and bright 
glimpses of his divine glory.” 


3. What'is A fermen 
testant Episcopal Methodist Church of Alton, Illinois. By 


CHARLES A, FarLey. 


‘‘The most ancient creed, fabulously denominated the Apostle’s, contains a 
dozen lines; the Nicene twice as much; the Athanasian twice as much more; the 
Augsburg Confession contains twenty-eight chapters; the English, thirty-nine arti- 
cles; the Scotch, thirty-three chapters. Thus have points of difference been mul- 
_tiplied. Every age has added someihing, till finally the more copious the system of 

faith, the more secure the believer thinks himself.””—Jared Sparks, in his “‘ Letter 
to Rev. Dr. Miller. ioe 


A gentleman present at the delivery of this Sermon, tells 
us that it was delivered to a large audience, and so interested 
them, that they forgot its length, and even thought it too short. 

Jt is a clear statement and energetic vindication of the Uni- 
tarian faith. It begins with explaining the much misrepre- 
sented meaning of the word Unitarian, declaring it to mean 
neither Atheist, Infidel, Deist, Universalist, or Socinian, but to 
affirm simply the unity of God. It then states the Unitarian 
idea of the Bible, of God; Christ and the Holy Spirit, the doc- 
trines of the Atonement, Human Depravity, Regeneration. 
The closing passage is very happy: 


‘Such is our faith. Need I say, then, that we believe in the truth, and su- 
preme importance of the Christian religion. We believe in the Omnipotence and 
blessedness of its truths. We believe that it falls upon the human mind ray by 
ray, and that it will finally fill the world with its glory. We believe that it falls 
upon the human heart as the English Dramatist says of Mercy: 


“It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven, 
_ Upon the place beneath. - It is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 


In addressing a congregation composed of different denominations, I cannot ex- 
_ pect that what I have said will satify all minds, but I trust it will lead all to a more 
intelligent and charitable conclusion of the faith of Unitarians. We see truth 
through different mediums. We have been instructed in different schools, and the 
scales will not entirely fall from our eyes, till ‘ this mortal has put on immortality, 
and this corruptible incorruption.’ Then I trust we shall see God and the Lamb 

- face to face, and know even as we are known. 
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‘It is pleasant to turn from things in which we differ, to things in which we 
agree. You are a Trinitarian; Iam a Unitarian. You believe in One God, the 
Creator and Moral Governor of the Universe; so do I. You believe in Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God and Savior of the world—that ‘there is no other name 

iven under heaven by which we can be saved;’ so do I. You believe in the Spirit 
of God, that we must seek the influences of his spirit, and that without them we 
cannot lead a holy life; so do I. You believe in the absolute necessity of strict 
holiness of thought, word and deed, of using all the means God has given us—of 
seeking all the light we can get, and then acting up to it; so do I. ou believe in 
Heaven and Hell, in Judgment and Eternity. So do I. Here is an essential 
unity. Let us not quastel about points not so essential, in which we conscien- © 
tiously differ. 

“Do you not ask, ‘which is the true Church?’ I answer, Not the Episco 
church, not the Presbytarian church, not the Baptist church, not the Meth ist 
church, not the Unitarian church,* but the good in all these churches. All who 
live under the light of nature or under the more blessed light of Revelation. The 
child of the Ganges, who worships the glorious river, and finds healing in its wa- 
ters. He who adores the Sun in his Majesty, and he who cries out for help to the 
Great Father, and whose dying eyes are lit up with the hope of hunting again in 
the Spirit land. All—all are the children of God, who live up to the light which 
God gives them. All are members of the Church Universal, of that vast temple 
which the broad skies cover, and the broad earth sustains, and whose doors open. 
into the illimitable Heaven.” 


We understand this Sermon is for sale at 124 cents the sin- 
gle copy, and fifty for $5. We recommend it to our friends 
who can afford it, to purchase and distribute it wherever our 


views are misapprehended. 


4. Memoir of James Jackson, Jr.—Our friends of the — 
Waren street Chapel in Boston, have been so kind as to send 
us the first No. of a series of Biography which they intend to 
publish for the use of their scholars, and for all who wish to 
read for the improvement of their hearts as well as of their 
heads. This first volume is a memoir of James Jackson, a 
young physician, whose early death was a trial of the faith of 


many friends, and whose fair character remains here embalmed, 


an offering from those friends who knew his value, to the pub- 
lic, who were so deprived of what they might have known. 
The book is principally made up of letters from him to his 
father, and many of these are entirely filled with notes of lec- 


* It may be interesting to a aeatinges to know that although Alton, as a place of an 
commerce, is not three years old, all the above named denominations are papeoeatl 
There are two Presbyterian Societies, two Methodist, one Baptist, one Episcopalian, 
one Lutheran, one Unitarian. The three former have erected good houses of worship, 
and the Baptists havin disposed of their house to one of the Methodist Societies, 
have a ange and beautiful church nearly finished. The Episcopalians and Unitarians 
, $18 due to the Methodist Society to say, that they are not at all responsible for the 
sg advocated by the author of this Sermon in their church. With great kindness 
: ste us the use of it several Sundays, in the afternoon, when they were not using 
aru ge as we could find no other place to worship in, owing to crowded state 
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tures and observations upon medical cases while studying in 
Paris, and it is surprising to find how interesting these are to 
the general reader who is ignorant of the meaning of many 
terms he uses, and of the subject he writes about. His honest 
enthusiasm is felt and liked, his strength of purpose and his 
untiring industry, are honored; and for the self-devotion with 
which he encounters a fearful danger by staying in Paris to 
study the Cholera at its height, that he may bring home new 
skill to defend his own country from its attacks — we. have 
gratitude and admiration which flow up—a free will offering. | 
The simple beauty of this short narrative in which slight 
touches reveal strong traits of character, is as rare as delight- 
ful. The subject of it is not overloaded with epithets of praise, 
but suffered to tell his own story, and though a short one, it is 
full of religious meaning. | 


 &. The Young Man’s Friend. By A. B. Muzzry. Bos- 

ton: James Munroe & Co.— This is a very neat little book of 
178 pages, consisting of lectures to young men on their moral 
dangers and duties. It is a plain and practical work, and we 
‘come rather late with our recommendation, since we under- 
stand that it has already met with a large sale and established 
its own popularity. We are glad to see that our preachers 
are not satisfied with going through a certain routine of Sab- 
bath duties, but are beginning, like the author of this volume, 
and like the Apostle Paul, to try all means by which they may 
win some souls. God be with them in all such efforts. 


6. Wallenstein’s Camp. Translated from Schiller. By 
G. Wanus Haven. Boston: James Munroe & Co.—An ex- 
cellent translation by George Moir, to which is prefixed an 
historical memoir of Wallenstein by Mr. Haven. Those who 
have the other parts of this splendid poem in Coleridge’s trans- 
- lation, will like to possess this to complete the work. 
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FOR MARCH. 


MISSIONARY OPERATIONS.— 


The Rev. Mr. Briggs, general 
Secretary of the American Unita- 


rian Association, passed through - 
our city on the 22d March, on 


his return to the East. Since 


he was with us in October, he 
has been constantly travelling 


and preaching in the states of 
Illinois, ‘Tennessee, Louisiana, 
and Alabama. And whereas, a 
year since, we complained that 
the Secretary had not wet his 
foot in any water running west- 
ward, we may now more cheer- 
fully declare that there is scarce- 
ly a river in the valley in which 
he has not wet his untiring foot. 
And the results of his labors are 
truly gratifying. He has gone 
no where without finding friends, 
and where he has encountered 
difficulty and opposition, he has 


known how by wisdom and firm- 
ness to change enmity into re- 
_ spect, and indifference into in- 


terest and zeal. | 
We give below a list of the 


places which Mr. Briggs has 


visited since leaving Louisville, 
and some of his operations at 
each of them. | 


St. Louis. He found the so- 


ciety in this place small but 
good, more spiritual than most 
new societies. Brother Eliot 
has not pursued here the course 
usually taken in a new place. 
He has not preached Christ of 
contention—he has not preached 
controversially—but has endea- 


vored to inspire a religious spirit, 


and as it should seem, succegs- 
fully. This course will -not fill - 
the church, as an attack on 
orthodoxy is pretty sure to do, 
but we are disposed to think 
it, on the whole and in the long 
run, the best plan. 

Pekin and Peoria, Illinois — 
From St. Louis, Mr. Briggs went 
up the Illinois river to Pekin, 
where he found Unitarians who 
were desirous of having preach- 


_ing. Having promised to send 


some one, he went on to Peoria, 
where he preached and formed 
a society. A lot of ground had 
been given for a church here, 
worth about $1500—and a sub- 
scription was started fora church 
which was liberally filled up, so. 
that a building will be erected 
we suppose this summer. At 
Pekin and Peoria there has been 


regular preaching nearly all the 


winter. ; 
Tremont. Mr. Briggs then 
went to ‘Tremont, which is in the 
vicinity of Peoria and Pekin, 
near the head of navigation on 


Illinois river, and was settled by 


a colony from Plymouth county, 
Mass. ‘They are almost all Uni- - 
tarians, and although hardly fixed 
in their homes in this new coun- 


try, have determined like their 


pilgrim ancestors to have a 
church as one of their first pub- 
lic buildings. We understand 


that a gentleman who is a leading 


man in this colony, has gone to 
New England with the purpose 


of procuring some aid for this 
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church. We are sure that the 
brethren in the old colony who 
live where they can see Forefa- 
-ther’s rock will be ready to join 
in this good work, so congenial 
to the spirit of those religious 
emigrants. 
Jacksonville. Were, too, Mr. 
Briggs found friends and a cor- 


dial reception from that venera- | 


ble patriarch of liberal views, 
Barton W. Stone. ‘T'o his worth, 
no higher testimony can be given, 
than the saying of one of his 
theological opponents, who de- 
clared that it was a great pity 
Mr. Stone was so good a man, 
since bis blameless and saintlike 
character blunted every shaft 
levelled against his heretical 
opinions. 
Hillsboro. 
Unitarians here. Mr. Briggs 
reached here, and much interest 
was felt. We hope there will 
be a missionary soon stationed 
here, who can perambulate about 
also in the neighboring towns of 
Jacksonville, Springfield, Vanda- 
ha, Edwardsville, &c. 

After visiting Vandalia, Mr. 
Briggs returned to Alton by the 
way of Greenville, Edwardsville, 
&c. In Alton there is a very 
promising society, and money 
_ has been subscribed for a church 
very liberally. Brother Farley 
is preaching there with much ac- 
ceptation.. 

It must be remembered that 
only a year ago, there was no 
Unitarian society in all Illinois, 
and there had been no preaching 
there except by Brother Eliot 
once or twice in Alton and Peo- 
ria. So that in view of our pre- 
sent prospects; we may thank 
God and take courage, as did 
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Paul of old when he saw the 
faces of a few Christian brethren 
in a strangé land. And may our 
brethren who labor in that gar- 
den of the Lord, have wisdom 
and strength given them from 
above to thrust in their sickle 
gently and skilfully, and press 
the thick wheat to their bosom, 
for doubtless they shall come 
home rejoicing and their sheaves 
with them. | 


New Orleans, La. After re- 


turning to St. Louis, Mr. Briggs 


and Brother Eliot went down to 
New Orleans, with the hope of 
dving something in that great 
and mighty city, whose mer- 


chants are princes, and whose 


ships cluster for miles, a forest 
of masts, outdoing even our 
great Atlantic mart in number. 
But one who visits Orleans, 


while he admires the energy of 


the people, may well have his 
spirit stirred within him in see- 
ing how nearly the whole city is 
given to idolatry. Money is the 
god mostly worshipped in this 
great southern metropolis. Yet 
there are a few left who have not 


powed the knee to Baal; and 


among these our brethren found 
a warm reception. Especially 
were they kindly welcomed by 
the Rev. ‘Theodore Clapp, who 
has labored in this city sixteen 
or seventeen years, summer and 
winter, often being the only Pro- 
testant clergyman in the place 
through the whole summer, and » 
performing Christian offices for 
all sects. Although not profess- 
edly an Unitarian, he sympa- 
thizes with all liberal views, and 
afforded a cordial assistance to 
our friends in their efforts to 
establish a Unitarian society. 


The result of these efforts can- 
not be known as yet. It is suf- 
ficient here to say, that Brothers 
Briggs and Eliot preached for 


several weeks in this city, and 


made many acquaintances, and 
that in all probability we shall 


have a church there in the course 


of a year. We have seen a let- 
ter hoi this place, the writer 
‘of which says, that one gentle- 
man has authorized him to pur- 
chase a lot of ground for $18,000 
to build a church upon, and has 
guaranteed to raise that sum 


Mobile, Ala. Mr. Briggs and Eliot 
preached here, and found the society 
prosperous and their church nearly fin- 
ished. When chey left, Brother Pea- 
‘body, whose health we are glad to say 
seems much improved, took their place, 
and is now supplying there during the 
spring. 

Montgomery, Ala. A gentleman in 
this place wrote to ask Mr. Briggs to 
come up and preach in that city. ‘There 
is no regular preaching in the place of 
any denomination—the Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists and Esiscopalians, 
being all without preachers. There is a 
probability that a Unitarian missionary 
would do much good here. 

Apalachicola. ‘There are some Uni- 
tarians here who are very anxious for 
preaching. | 

Alexandria, Red River. Mr. Briggs 
was strongly invited to come up to this 
growing place. ‘There are several gen- 
tlemen here who earnestly wish to have 
an able Unitarian preacher. They say 
“there is little doubt but that such a 
preacher might gather a respectable so- 
ciety—that a handsome salary would be 
easily raised among the planters and 
others in the village and neighborhood, 
and that a house for public worship 

would be erected, if such a minister 
were obtained. All the preaching is 
now in the court house.” 
Nashville, Tenn. On his way up from 
Orleans, Mr. Briggs went up the Cum- 


berland to Nashville, and found a few 


interested in our views. He preached 
several times in the church of the Bap- 


foundation. 


together for the past year. 


ad 


tists, and afterwards in the state house. 
At the his audiences we 
small, but before he left, the house wae’ 
crowded with attentive and interest 
hearers. ‘The result is, that an auxiliar, 
association has been formed, of whic 
W. T. Berry is the agent. Nothing 
now is wanted in order to build up a 
good society here but that a man of 
ability. ‘There are several who are 
deeply interested and resolved to have 
a society, and ready to make pecuni 
sacrifices. ‘‘ The last time I preached,” 
said he, ‘the audience was large and 
very attentive, and I felt for the first 
time that the thing was taking root. 
Previously I had been sometimes anx- 
ious and disheartened.” 

From all which history we may learn 
two things. ‘The first is that our Secre- 
tary has proved himself most thoroughl 
furnished with zeal and patience for all 
the trying exigencies of his office. The 
second is, that we may safely infer that © 
there is no place in the Union of any 
size, where by means of a little gory 
a good Unitarian society might not 
formed out of those persons whose reli- 
gious wants are not met by any of the} 
present religious denominations—form«. 
ed without building on any other man’§? 


[We bid our Brother Osgood farewell, with 
many thanks for his labors by pen and voice 
in our field of duty. We sincerely hope, that 
having once enjoyed a taste of the free and 
active life of the West, he will not be satis- 
fied till he returns. among us to find a home 
for life.J 

‘‘ My dear Brother,—On the eve of starting 
for the East, I cannot leave you and your - 
sphere of labor without saying a word in 
parting, and expressing the interest I feel in 
the work, in which we have been engaged 


have already remained in the West twice 
as long as my contemplated visit, and should 
be very happy to make it my permanent 
abode, did not pressing duties call me home. 
I wished to join you in establishing the ml- 
nistry at large in Louisville, and offe 
labor during the winter in making the ex- 
periment. But the winter has passed -_— 
and unexpected labors at Cincinnatl call 
me thither, and I regret that circumstances 
will not allow my remaining with you longer 
and carrying on the blessed work. I must 

home. I carry away with me much valua- 

le experience, the remembrance of many | 


_ kind friends both at Cincinnati and Louisville, ~ 


and shall be rejoiced if possible to visit you 
again, and cannot but regret, that my —_— 
of action for life cannot be in the young. 
generous West. Ever yours, 


pay 
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WESTERN MESSENGER; 


DEVOTED TO RELIGION AND LITERATURE. 


Ast. 1.—HISTORY OF OUR LORD’S PASSION: 
Abstracted from the German of Olshausen. 


By SAMUEL OSGOOD. 


PART I—SECTION FOURTH. TRANSACTIONS BEFORE PILATE. 


(Matt. 27,131. Mark 15,1—20. Luke 23, 1—25. John 18, 28—19, 16. 


The Sanhedrim was still in session on the night of the ar- 
rest of Jesus, when as the morning drew near, the tribunal con- 
demned him to death, and therefore led him to Pilate, since 
the right-over life and death was taken away from the Jews. 
Here now (Matt. 27, 3—10) Matthew introduces the history 
of the unhappy Judas, who forms the szconp FicuRE in the 
sublime picture of the Passion History. We here bring to- 
gether all that refers to him and his spiritual condition. 

Jupas. We first consider his external history. When 
- Judas had reached the result of his treachery, he shuddered at 
it, and stung by remorse, brought the silver to the chief priests. 
His repentance sprang from the consciousness of ret | = 
trayed an innocent man, such as he knew Christ to be. ith 
_ the coldness of iron, the h ritical Pharisees repulse the un- 

happy being, and lay all the guilt 7 him, and declare them, 
selves innocent of the dend elie they were in the highest 
degree culpable. Driven to despair by these comfortless words, 
he threw ma the money and went and hanged himself... 

The e in Matthew, in which Judas is said’ to have 
hanged himself, seems to contoastiet Acts I. 18, in which he is 
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said to have fallen headlong, and burst asunder in the midst, 
and his bowels to have gushed out. The contradiction van- 


ishes, by supposing that in hanging himself, he fell with such 
violence as to tear open his bowels. | 
After Judas had cast away the silver, the Priests give a fresh 
example of their hypocrisy. Since it was the price of blood, 
they would not place the money in the treasury of the Tem- 


ple, lest they should defile themselves, but they did not come to 


a consciousness of their sins, in having condemned the inno- 


-eent. They bought a field to bury strangers in. 


A few words more upon the personal character of Judas. 
The question immediately presents itself: upon what ground © 
did our Lord call Judas into his company! Was it not solely 
by this call, that the terrible sin by which he fell, was made 

ssible? -The obvious answer, that Jesus was mistaken in 
his choice, is to be rejected, because. it contradicts what is ex- 

ressly declared of the knowledge of our Lord. He, who 
orm what was in man, knew what was in Judas, and that he 


must betray him. We must therefore examine more deeply 


into the question. It is none the better for men, if the evil | 
that is in the germ within them, never reaches its actual de- 

velopment ; had Judas not actually betrayed Jesus, this would 
have made no difference in his real character. And the com- 
pany of Christ might have been made a means of destroyin 

the seeds of evil in his heart; in this respect, he is eau 
precisely like all others, to whom abundant spiritual aids are 


_ offered, which they do not make use of. . It may be said, that 


it would have been better for him not to have attained these 
means, but we must remember that without them, «ll possibili- 


_ ty of help would have been taken away. Yet there is another 


difficulty, for Judas appears to constitute a case by himself, in- 
asmuch as he Jay under a necessity of doing the impious deed. 
According to prophecy, Jesus -was to be put to death, and on — 
his death the salvation of the world was grounded; it there- 
fore appears, as if some one must betray him, and as if Judas 


therefore had only the misfortune to be obliged to perform this 


part, but that the guilt was not his. This observation leads — 
us to the oft-repeated consideration of the connection between 

liberty and necessity. In Matt. 26, 24, the Savior speaks of 
the necessity of his death, but yet lays the whole blame upon 
Judas, or in other words, declares that he had acted freely. 
We can arrive at no new discoveries by perplexing ourselves 


_ upon this subject; the human mind always comes to the oft-_ 


repeated conclusion, that in God all things are necessary, in 


man all is free, and that accordingly the knowledge of God of 
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the development and actions of man, is but the necessary 
knowledge of them as _— beings. The sime difficulty that 
meets us in the case of Judas, occurs in considering every sin- 
ful life ; and therefore the sige of Judas is not in this respect 
peculiar. If we maintain in reference to him, that his election 
was not accidenta!, but that Jesus according to his deep knowl- 
edge of their inner natures, made choice of the twelve; then it 
‘is clear, that he could not exclude Judas. Since his high call 
placed him jn a situation which gave him a possibility of salva- 
tion, on the other hand, there was another possibility given, 
which by his own free will was made a reality, so that he re- 
fused the proffered aid, and threw himself into the gulf of per- 
dition. | | 
If we look at the gradual development of his sinful life, we 
find the Scripture assigns as his great besetting sin—avarice. 
This sin is called by Paul the root of all evil. We easily see 
what is meant by this, if we consider that the nature of ava- 
rice is nothing else than the most selfish covetousness; con- 
sidered as heaping up outward goods, it appears only in its 
coarsest form; spiritually considered, it is that sinful disposi- 
tion, that seeks to appropriate all things to self. Doubtless all 
the activity of Judas on account of the kingdom of God, rested 
on the hope of his obtaining something great in it. Vain 
wishes of various kinds undoubtedly appeared in the heads of 
- the other disciples, but their Aearts were filled with a love, far 
other than for themselves. The plan of Judas was developed 
no doubt at first gerne f The little acts of treachery in 
which he allowed himself, and after which, he still kept the 
company of the Holy One, without making amends and con- 
fessing his sin, hardened his heart gradually, and brought him 
within the influence of the power of darkness. When now 
the hour came, in which this had full sway, and poured hellish 
thoughts into his heart, then the power of resistance failed ; 
the pieces of silver which the priests offered him, dazzled his 
perverted sense. Long, perchance, the better part may have 
struggled within him with these devilish thoughts, but the 
chains of darkness had already bound him—he submitted. 
The tragic end of the unfortunate disciple, and the rise of peni- 
tence upon view of the consequences of his deed, has in mo- 
dern times induced many to extenuate his guilt, and to ascribe 
to him this or that milder motive for the deed. Such attempts, 
seen from one side, certainly manifest the kind disposition, 
which strives to palliate our brother’s sins; but when viewed 
on the other side, they appear manifestations, and not the only 
instances, of a deficient moral sense, and of a reluctance to 
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look the whole magnitude of sinful conduct full in the face, 
because the root of the same may be found in our own bosoms. 
Mild charity of judgment united with that full power of truth, 
which expresses itself boldly, and calls evil evil, is found only | 
among those faithful hearts who have learned to recognize sin _ 
in all its magnitude, and to overcome it by the Savior’s aid. 
Had true repentance been aroused in Judas, he would have 
ronounced sentence against himself, and called his offence, as 
it truly was, a fearful, devilish deed, which could have been 
only the fruit of a whole lile of sin. His weak regret was 
merely fright at the consequences of his crime, and nothing 
but despair could result from it. If we adhere to this strictly 
moral view of the conduct of Judas, we must attribute to it an 
uncommon character. Regret for the deed, although it is a 
fearful proof of his infidelity, shows clearly, that his nobler 
self was not wholly dead. And his self-murder, that new sin, 
produced by the first, proves him different from that brutal — 
class of beings, who can be satisfied with the quiet enjoyment — 
of what they have stolen. Common men become little villains, 
when they resign themselves to the power of darkness; great 
characters become great villains, when they allow sin to pre- 
vail over them. Although it may be thought, that Judas — 
brought up in his mind many excuses for his treachery, that 
his vanity had been wounded by the rebuke of Jesus, that his 
grasping soul desired a speedier manifestation of the kingdom 
of God, and that he was persuaded, that by the delivering of 
Jesus into the hands of the enemy, this event would be hasten- 
ed, and the Savior freed by a miracle: his crime is not essen- 
tially altered by such considerations. It takes its terrible cha-— 
racter, not from the outward action, but from the inward dispo- 
sition, which was the root from which it grew. This disposition 
consisted in alienation from God, want of faith and love, inordi- — 
nate attachment to the world and to self; this one sin became 
the mother of others, and his end was, that he went to his own 
place. (ActsI.25.) Could we suppose, that Peter in his fiery, 
self-willed nature, had come to the opinion, that by delivering 
Christ into the enemy’s hand, he might force him to reveal his 
majesty; could we suppose this, we must stil] allow, that not- 
withstanding the outward resemblance, there would be an es- 
pecial difference between the inward character of his conduct 
and that of Judas. Since, supposing it had been so, what 
would Peter’s feelings have been had the ‘Savior been con- 
demned, as after the treachery of Judas? Unutterable sorrow 
would have seized him; but because all his perversities had 
been. well and sincerely meant, he would not have lost faith in 
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Divine Love; his sin would not have led him to a comfortless 
despair, but to true and faithful repentance, and so his deed 
would not have been made the mother of new disobedience, 
but a source of thorough regeneration. 

Pirate. We are now on a position where we can take a 
deeper view of the character of Pilate. We consider him as 
the third important figure in the picture of the last hours of 

Jesus. We turn from Peter the weak, and Judas the fallen 
believer, to the public opposers of our Lord, and find in Pilate 
a man of the world, who is not devoid of sensibility to divine 
impressions, (of which the Pharisees show no symptoms,) but 
sunk in the scepticism of the higher class of society of that age. 
He is so bound down by worldly considerations of all kinds, as 
- to sacrifice his conscience to the circumstances, which were 
his God. Pontius Pilate’ was the fifth Procurator of Judea, 
the successor of Valerius Gratus. In the thirteenth year of 
Tiberius, he attained his dignity. The Procurator of Judea 
was subordinate to the Proconsul of Syria, who resided in Ce- 
sarea. According to Josephus, Pilate must have exercised 
much oppression and cruelty against the Jews. He may have 
been induced to this, by the frequent disturbances of the peo- 
ple and by the fear of Tiberius. Partly too, because it was 

the prevalent custom of the Roman dignitaries to indulge them- 
selves in all manner of. extortions, in the Provinces. He was 
susceptible to the influences of the Divinity; he believed in 
Christ, even against his own will. But in part, his scepticism, 
which was so common in the nobility of his day, and in part 
his fear of man, brought on his fall. 

According to John, Pilate immediately inquires into the 
grounds of the arraignment of Jesus. He might have heard 
already many things about Jesus, (which his wife’s dream 
seems to show,) and have known that the Jews persecuted him 
on religious grounds. He therefore tells them to lead him be- 
fore the Sanhedrim and punish him according to their own 
laws. They reply by declaring, that he had been condemned 
to death by that body, but that the execution of the sentence 
did not belong to them. It has already been remarked, that 
Josephus and the Rabbins unanimously declare, that the Jews 
40 years before the destruction of Jerusalem, were deprived of 
the power of inflicting capital punishment. 

The Jews did not use the punishment of crucifixion, which 
the Romans inflicted upon great criminals who were not Ro- 
man citizens. This form of punishment then, must be con- 


sidered as the consequence of leading Jesus before the Roman 


tribunal. Had Pilate been more compliant, and. condemned 
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Jesus on religious grounds, he would probably have delivered 
him to the Jews to be stoned; but since the Jews saw them- 
selves compelled to appeal to political considerations, Pilate 
was obliged to pass judgment according to the Roman law. 
This was very important in the view of John, since a prophec 

of Christ regarding the manner of his death, was thereby ful- 
filled, (18, 39). This was not important, merely 
the foretelling of an accidental event, but because crucifixion 

may be regarded as a very significant symbol, and because the 
crucifixion is actually connected with the resurrection. As 
terrible as this kind of punishment is, it yet does not destroy 
or dismember the bodily organization, like stoning and other 


capital punishments. The Divine Wisdom permitted that the 


Son of God should die in this way, in order to save his holy 
body from mutilation. : | 

The conversation of Christ with Pilate, shows (John 18, 33) 
that at first, political affairs were not under consideration. 
The conversation related to the idea of the — of the 
Messiah, from which it evidently follows, that they had ac- 
cused him only as a false Messiah. The same appears also in 
Matthew and Mark. Luke, on the contrary, introduces the 
political element in the beginning, which ought to be trans- 
ferred to the end of the trial. When Pilate saw the Lord in 
great majesty answering nothing to all the accusations, he 
wondered at such extraordinary conduct. He then caused - 
Jesus to be led away from the thronging crowd into the Palace, 
and held a private conversation with him. we 

We must now strive to obtain an accurate idea of the pro- 
ceedings of Pilate with Christ. The Procurator inhabited the 
old palace of Herod, a large and magnificent building. Before 
this palace stood the tribunal upon which Pilate sat, while he 
treated with the Jews. But in order to speak with Jesus alone, 
he retired several times into the palace. This, like the abode 
of Annas, had a court, in which a cohort of soldiers was sta- 
tisned. A portico, through which a door led, enclosed this to- 


wards the street. Through this the Jews dared not enter, for — 


fear of defiling themselves; they therefore remained without | 
around the judgment seat.- The building with the court is’ 
called by the evangelists Pretorium. 

As soon as Pilate had withdrawn into the Pretorium (pro- 
bably into the court) and had called’ Jesus to him, he asked 
whether he was the King of the Jews? Our Lord’s reply was 
another question, “askest thou this of thyself?” This leads 
us to suppose, that in the public accusation, before brought, 
the expression “ King of the Jews” had not been introduced. 
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It was therefore important to Christ, in order to know the state 
of Pilate’s mind, to understand the sense in which he used this 
expression ; whether as a Roman in the simple outward mean- 
ing of a polttical ruler, or according to the Jewish idea of a 
theocratical regal Messiah. Pilate hereupon openly declared 
that he was no Jew, and he could not decide upon the religious 
questions of the Jews, but: that the high Priests had led him 
before the tribunal to be punished. When Jesus now saw, 
that Pilate rightly understood the state of the circumstances, 
_ and no misunderstanding was to be feared, he openly declared, 
that he was king, and had a kingdom. The power of this 
kingdom, however, he describes negatively; my kingdom ts not 
of this world. The truth of this struck the mind of Pilate at 
once; for Jesus had suffered himself to be arrested without 
making the least resistance to the authority of the magistracy, 
and therefore proved that he had no hostile undertakmg in 
view. Theexpression “ my kingdom ts not of this world,” has 
often been regarded as limiting the kingdom of Christ to the 
inner and moral world. But the relation of the kingdom of 
Christ toward the world, is all thatsis expressed: no limit is 
assigned to the extent of the kingdom of God. Considered 
only as the kingdom of truth, it mast necessarily tend to be- 
come the only and all prevailing kingdom, both inward and 
outward... | 

From the idea of a kingdom, Pilate immediately conceives 
‘the notion of a king, and repeats the question to Jesus, whether 
he considered himself as such; to which Christ simply assent- 
ed. Many expositors, Tholuck among them, see nothing but 
mockery and scorn in this questidn of Pilate; but the serious- 
ness of our Lord’s reply seems to contradict this. The whole 
of Pilate’s subsequent conduct shows, that his heart was 
touched. The character of Jesus appeared to hin imposing; 
he at least perceived something noble and dignified in his per- 
son. The stricter definition which our Lord gives to his decla- 
ration, embraces the idea of king in its fullest and most pro- 
found signification. He places its origin above this world, 
whereby his king is designated as more than earthly. He 
now comes forward as a conqueror for truth, who forms his 
own true kingdom, or as an absent monarch, who regains pos- 
session of his kingdom. Every one who belongs to his king- 
dom, (bears ‘the truth in himself, is born of it,) hears his voice, 
_ and arrays himself under his banner. This expression evi- 

dently offered an opportunity to Pilate to acknowledge himself 
- for a friend of truth, and a subject of him who is truth itself. 
The question may very naturally be asked, “ who in this sin- 
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ful world can be said to be of the truth?” If we compare Jolin 
10, 14, we shall find that this expression does not denote sin- 
lessness, (since the Apostles heard the word of Christ and were 
not sinless, as the example of Peter full well shows,) but only 
susceptibility to the truth. There are unfeeling, dead hearts, — 
in whom the voice of truth raises no response, and even wakes 
opposition ; there are others again, whose inmost soul resounds, 
when a tone of truth reaches them, while they feel that it 
alone can satisfy their secret aspirations. The Savior, the 
Lord and King of Truth, calls all such to himself, his will 
strives to rule unrestrained in their hearts. Pilate, as a scholar 
of the Greek Philosophy, knew very well that the Lord used 
the word truth in its highest and absolute sense, but was scep- 
tical as to the possibility of attaining to absolute truth. Like 
so many of the noblest men of that remarkable age of commo- 
tion, Pilate had fallen into scepticism ; * he had gone through the 
circle of the systems of philosophy without finding the truth. 
This despair of the Truth is expressed by the question, what is 
truth? So far from finding scorn or mockery in this expres- 
sion, we should rather consider it as the sorrowful indication | 
of the desolation of his spirit. The Roman, moved, broke off 
the conversation, and he, the heathen, defended the Royal 
Messiah against the Jews, the people of God, the peculiar peo- 
ple, who breathed nothing but revenge against the Holy One 
of God. He proposed to them, that according to the custom 
of releasing a prisoner at the Feast, he should release to them 
the imprisoned Jesus, the Christ. The question here occurs, _ 
whether according to the account of Luke, this proposition of _ 
Pilate to release j et ought not to be placed after the sending — 

him away te Herod. We speak of no formal contradiction be- 
tween Luke and John, because John does not mention the 


sending away to Herod at all; John seems to imply only, that 


the proposal in regard to freeing Jesus immediately followed 
the events we have been considering. But if. we consider, 
that John narrates with far more particularity and care than 
Luke, and if we consider that the political accusations flowing 
from the first refusal of Pilate to condemn Christ, first gave 
occasion to send him away to Herod; it becomes probable, 
that the whole scene took place before the sending of Christ to’ 
Herod. As -to the custom of releasing a prisoner on a feast 
day, it is doubtful whether it was of Roman or Jewish origin. 
According to Levy, at the Roman lectisternia, all prisoners — 
were released from bonds. In the case at hand, only one ap- 
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pears to be restored to freedom. It is therefore more likely 
that the custom was a Jewish one. It is so natural a custom, 
that it even now prevails in many states, especially among the 
Orientals. In Western Empires, the same thing takes place 
upon accessions. to the throne. | 
Baransas. Together with the Saviour, another prisoner 
was now proposed for deliverance; one, who had in a tumult 
committed a murder. The name of this man, of whom noth- 
ing else is known, was Barabbas. It is remarked, that three 
manuscripts and the Armenian, and one Syriac version besides, 
assign him the name Jesus. These considerations, together 
with a statement of Origen’s, make it highly probable, that Jesus 
Barabbas was the name. This father of the Church shows 


how this reading was probably lost. It was thought unfitting, 


that the murderer should bear the holy name Jesus, and there- 


fore the word Barabbas only was retained in the text. It is 


_ remarkable, that the question is framed as if there were two 


of the name of Jesus; will you that I release unto you the 
Jesus who is called Christ, or him that is called Barabbas? 
The saying seems applicable here; ludit in humanis divina po- 
tientia rebus. We find more than one instance in the Passion 
History, of a similar display of Providential Power in matters 
apparently trifling. Even the name Barabbas itself has a re- 
markable significancy; it means, son of the father. According 
to this, the whole character of the Savior appears to be cari- 
catured in Barabbas; and it is not improbable, that his whole 
undertaking was a caricature of the Holy One, since he had 
probably pretended to the authority of the Messiah. The de- 
luded people in their blindness chose the hellish caricature, in- 
stead of the heavenly original; all the endeavors of Pilate, who 
well knew the hatred of the priests towards Jesus, were fruit- 


less. The priests demanded Barabbas, and determined that 


Jesus should be crucified. ‘While the Procurator from his — 
judgment seat was thus striving to save Jesus Christ from the 
hands of the bloody priests, a message came from his wife, 
which made him mindful and anxious for the 7us¢ man, whom 
he was called to judge. Her name according to tradition, was 
Claudia Procula, and she had followed her husband into the 
Province. She had probably heard much about the person of 
Christ, and understood the danger in which her husband was 
placed of doing a fearful wrong by passing sentence of con- 
demnation. The strange fancies, that the dream of Procula 
was a miracle of Christ, in order to save himself from death, 
or a miracle of the devil, in order to defeat the plan of redemp- 
tion, need no refutation. But = cannot help asking, in re- 
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ard to this remarkable occurrence, on what grounds did 
Di teocs permit this warning? Since the death of Christ 
was actually determined, this dream appears to have done 
only harm; it must have increased the responsibility of Pilate, — 
who already knew too much to be innocent, and who was still 
too strongly bound by the chains of worldliness, to dare boldly 
to defend the right. It may be remarked in the first place, 
that the dream of Procula was of service to herself, and it is 
not improbable, that it led her to faith in Christ. Moreover, 
the law of necessity must not be so considered, as to limit the 
freedom of our individual actions. From the human subjec- 
tive point of view, it was possible for Pilate to acquit Christ, 
and even to confess faith in him, just as it was possible that 
the members of the Sanhedrim, who were favorably disposed 
to Christ, Nicodemus and Joseph of Arithathia, might have 
professed faith in him and changed the determination of that 
assembly. It is clear, that if any thing of this kind had taken. 
place, the whole history of the world would have been changed, 
and this leads us back to that high objective necessity, which © 
rests with God and not with men, whose actions, as being free, 
serve to fulfil the Divine necessity. It was right according to 
the Divine decree, since the death of Christ was not merely an 
apparent, but a real fruit of the sins of man, that every oppor- | 
tunity should be afforded to Pilate, to enable him to ascertain 
the innocence of Christ. If his sinfulness was thereby in- 
_creased, it was the curse of his untruth, by which his suscepti- 
bility to divine emotion, and all the means afforded him for 
recognizing the Divine being, proved fatal to him, because they 
could not induce him to decide for the right. _ Se 
In order to deter Pilate in his exertions in behalf of Christ, 
the chief priests advance an accusation against him, that was 
very offensive to Pilate: they accuse him of a political offence; 
that he had perverted the nation, and forbidden them to pay — 
tribute to Cesar. The power of darkness had so blinded them, 
that thoy did not feel the absurdity of freeing the actual rebel, 
and of falsely accusing him of rebellion, who had expressly de- 
clared, that the yar that were Cesar’s should be rendered 
to Cesar. But while they repeat these accusations, so dan- 
gerous for Pilate, they mention that he commenced his opera- 
tions in Galilee. The unhappy Pilate gladly seized hold of 
this, hoping to force himself from the burden of responsibility, 
by placing it upon another. Yet in this course he evidently 
endangered the life of the just one, which he should have de- 
fended even at the risk of his own, since Herod could pass a 
sentence of death upon him as his subject. We now find him 
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near his fall; the sending to Herod was but a short respite, 
which he sought for his stricken conscience. Herod Antipas, 
the ruler of Galilee at that time was present at Jerusalem at 
the Feast. Pilate had Christ led to him. It must now be 
granted, that Jesus was not born in Galilee, but in Judea. 
Herod therefore sent him back, without bringing him to trial. 
From this state of things, the conduct of Jesus towards him is 
to be explained. Herod’: was his ruler, inasmuch as Jesus had 
dwelt the longer time in his dominions, but he was not born 
under him, and did not stand accused before him, as his official 
judge. The culpable curiosity of Herod obtained as little satis- 
faction from Jesus, as was given in the conversation with 
Annas. The revengeful priests had accompanied the Lord to 
Herod. They stood around and vehemently accused him. 
But when Herod saw nothing remarkable in him, he ascribed 
this to the incapacity of Jesus, made sport of him with his body 
guard, clad him in mockery in a purple robe, and sent him 
back to Pilate. Luke remarks, they had become reconciled 
this day, since otherwise they had been opposed to each other. 
Whether the cruelty of Pilate against some of the subjects of 
Herod had kindled this enmity, it does not appear. It is not 
said, that the sending of Christ to Herod was the cause of this 
reconciliation. It is only said, that it took place upon that 
day. This remark would have been aimless, if Luke had not 
meant to convey a deeper idea; git the observation is very 
important, that very often, in case of an attack upon some 
nobler personage, the otherwise opposite interests of men of 
the world are all united, in order to put down the germing ele- 
ment that is springing up tooppose them. This comes, even if 
they are not aware of it, from the correct idea, that the free de- 
velopment of this new element must destroy all their interests ; 
hence individual grudges are for the time kept out of sight, in 
order to save the common good. The persecutions of the 
church exhibit this drama on a grand scale. 

With what feelings must Pilate behold the wild multitude 
thronging back to his palace. He had hoped to free himself 
from the responsibility, and behold, it is again placed upon 
him! He repeats that he finds no guilt in Jesus, and mentions 
that Herod had found none. In order to give some satisfac- 
tion to their wild hatred, he orders Jesus to be scourged ; this 
was an act of clemency in his eyes, in order if possible to save 
an innocent life. While the soldiers scourged Jesus in the 
court yard, Pilate had probably retired into his inner apart- 
ments; and in his absence the Roman soldiers surrender them- 
selves to their wild lust in their mockery of the sublime priso- 
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ner; but without knowing what they do, they form a deeply 
significant symbol, which wakes a multitude of contrasted | 
thoughts. ‘They crown the King of Heaven and Earth, in 

token of, how bitter to him, was the dominion, which he exer- 
cised over the souls of millions. When they had thus arrayed 
the Savior, Pilate came forth from the palace, led him in his 
garment of sorrow from the court yard, and showed the people 
their king with a crown of thorns upon his head, saying, Be- | 
hold the man. ‘The only just interpretation of this expression, 
is that which supposes it to flow from the Roman’s sympathy 
in the fate of him who had so deeply moved his heart. Tho- 
luck’s idea of Pilate, as an entirely weak man of the world, 
hurts the deep interest of the scene between him and Christ. 
IIe seems to have felt much of the Lord’s greatness, and there- 
by to be more guilty, than if the case had been otherwise. 
This view of his character is supported by his scepticism, which 
very weak spirits are not prone to feel, and also by his subse- 
quent conversations with our Lord, which disclose in a re- 
markable manner the inward struggle of the unhappy Roman, 


and manifest that germ of faith, that would develop itself in 


his heart. 


While the rough Roman, who had been bred amid the battle 
tumult, and had dwelt amid cruelty and hardship, was moved 


with sorrowful compassion, when he saw the Lord with the 


crown of thorns, in whom heavenly majesty was so wondrous- 
ly mingled with the deepest humility — those ministers of the 
sanctuary, who had been their life long, conversant with the 
holy law and the prophecies, raised their pitiless shout: crucify 
him, crucify him! Once more Pilate was willing to deliver 
him up to them for punishment, which should not be capital, 
but they thirstcd for his blood. Hereupon they brought a new 
accusation, which demanded the penalty of death according to 
their law. They accused him of being a blasphemer, since he | 
pretended to be the Son of God. This proves clearly that they 
did not use the expression “ Son of God” as synonymous with 
“Christ,” or “ King of the Jews;” since they had already ac- 
cused Jesus of calling himself the Christ, but this other name 
was new to Pilate. In the assumption of this name they saw 
a blasphemy, which deserved death according to the law. 
This new charge terrified Pilate -till more; he again left his 
judgment seat, led Jesus again into the palace, and began 
question him more closely about his origin. Since the earthly 
origin of Jesus had been ascertained by the mission to Herod, 
we must consider Pilate’s question, “ whence art thou,” as re- 
ferring to the name “Son of God.” Pilate wished to know . 
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whether he was of a higher origin, and actually a Son of God. 
His idea of a Son of God may have been somewhat indistinct, 
like that of the centurion at the crucifixion; but he must have 
thought, even if he took the phrase in its most vague generali- 
ty, that it designated a Heavenly Nature. The fact that the 
mind of the sceptic was so deeply penetrated by this circum- 
stance, goes strongly against the supposition of his extreme 
weakness. By the exhibition of this heavenly character, his 
hollow sceptical system was prostrated; the reality of the Di- 


-vinity, in its indwelling power, took hold of his soul, while 


in his professions he denied its reality. The deep inward 
wants of his nature, which by mistaken speculation had driven 
him to scepticism, here acted with all their power. His spirit’s 
eve saw the light, and he could not persuade himself that it | 
did not exist. What loftiness and majesty the air of Jesus 
must have expressed, that although in the deepest humiliation, 
under the Jewish form so odious to the heathen, and in a garb 
of mockery, he should have struck with wonder and admiration 


the mind of Pilate! The Savior replied no more to Pilate’s 


questions; he felt that the Roman would not fight the battle 


through, and he did not wish to lead him into further tempta- 


tion. The Roman was moved to astonishment and anguish 
by this silence; he sought to compel Christ by force to reply. 
Our Lord made use of this intimation to warn Pilate of a 
higher power, which was above him; by this he raises the sense 


of dependence in the mind of Pilate, and also expresses his 


own consciousness, that he himself is ruled by the high power 
of God, and not by hisown might. With heartfelt compassion 


_for the situation of the unhappy Roman, the Savior, foreseeing 
the result of the struggle, declares, that those hardhearted 


priests, Who not only thirsted after his own blood, but led Pi- 
late into such severe temptation, sinned far more than he. 
Deeply abased, as he was, the accused appears here again, as 
before the Sanhedrim, like the Judge and Sovereign, while he 
estimates the sin of the Roman Ruler, and gives hima gleam of 
hope for forgiveness. With sublime dignity the Savior had 
addressed Pilate ; and he instead of feeling offended, began now | 
for the first time to think of freeing him, as if he had done 
nothing from the beginning. But his efforts were powerless. 
The secret bonds of the world held his weak nature in too 
strong embrace; he spoke the words: You are not a friend to 
Cesar ; and he fell! 

Now Pilate led Jesus quickly forward, placed himself upon 
the judgment seat, and after he had called out, Behold your 
King, less probably in order te raise compassion, than to de- 
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ride the people, who so cruelly compelled him to act against | 
his conscience, he pronounced the sentence, and gave the Sa- 
vior up to them for crucifixion. | | 
There is a chronological difficulty in regard to the hour in 
which the condemnation took place. John speaks of the sixth 
hour, as that of the condemnation, while Mark says the cruci- - 
fixion took place at the third hour. According to Matthew 
and Luke also, the Savior had been sometime upon the cross 
at the sixth hour. But some manuscripts have third instead 
of sixth hour, inserted in John; and moreover, it should be re- 
membered, that John wrote for the people of Asia Minor es- 
cially, and might count time from midnight according to 
Reker custom, and thus his statement, that Jesus was con-. : 
demned on the sixth hour, would not be inconsistent with the | 
statement of the others, that he was crucified before the third 
hour. According to this the condemnation took place at six 
o’clock, (according to our method of computing time,) and the 
crucifixion before nine. 
Matthew alone states, that Pilate by a symbolical act freed - 
himself in the eyes of the people of the guilt of the death of a 
justman. But his previous sentence, together with the decla- 
ration, that he was a just man, whom he had delivered up to 
crucifixion, shows this act to have been an empty ceremony. 
But the deluded people cried out, his blood be upon us and our 
children ; unconsciously invoking a blessing upon theinselves, 
since while the blood of Abel calls for vengeance, the blood of 
Christ calls for forgiveness. After the withdrawal of Pilate, 
who had now released Barabbas to the people, the rough sol- 
diers may have made more mockery of Jesus, as has been be-— 
fore mentioned, since he still wore the purple robe and the 
crown of thorns. When they would lead him to the place of 
punishment, they put his own clothes upon him, and then bur- 
dened him with the cross. | | | 
Now that we have reached the conclusion of the trial of Christ 
before Pilate, the end of the unhappy Roman deserves some 
mention. It is nowhere told how the news of the Lord’s re- 
surrection affected him. According to Josephus, he indulged 
in so many abuses and oppressions, subsequently, that the Pro- 
consul of Syria deposed him from his office in the last year of 
Tiberius, and banished him into Gaul. As to what the Fa- 
thers of the Church say of the “ Acts” of Pilate, which he sent 
to Rome in regard to the death of Christ, and which induced 
Tiberius to adopt Jesus among the number of Gods, the whole | 
account is so garnished, as undoubtedly to deserve no more 
credit, than a mere legend. But according to the Gospel His- 
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tory, it is highly probable that Pilate actually wrote to Tibe- 
rius on the subject, for since political affairs were concerned in 
the trial, he would be unwilling that any tidings of a King of 
the Jews should reach Rome before his own. But since he 
had already condemned Jesus to death, there was no ground 
for concealing his favorable opinion of the Savior. From the 
favorable statements of Pilate, a legend may have been formed, 
that Tiberius had allowed Christ to be adopted by the Senate 


into the company of the Gods. 


Cincinnati, March, 1836. 


Arr2—THE BACKWOODSMAN. 


BY E. PEABODY. 


The silent wilderness for me, 

Where never sound is heard, © 
Save the rustling of the squirrel’s foot, 

_ And the flitting wing of bird,— 

Or-its low and interrupted note, 

And the deer’s quick, crackling tread, 
And the swaying of the forest boughs, 

As the wind moves overhead. 


- Alone, (how glorious to be free! ) 

My good dog at my side, 

My rifle hanging in my arm, — 
I range the forests wide. 

And now the regal buffalo _ 
_ Across the plains I chase; _ 

Now track the mountain stream to find 
The beaver’s lurking place. 


I stand upon the mountain’s top, 
And (solitude profound!) 

Not even a woodman’s smoke curls up 
Within the horizon’s bound. 
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The wilderness of moving leaves 


This bending heaven—these floating clouds— 


| My music is the wind that now 


And the looks and voices of my home — 


Mobile, Feb. 22. 


The Backwoodsman. | 


Below, a3 o’er its ocean breadth 
The air’s light currents run, 


Is glancing in the sun. 


I look around to where the sky 
Meets the far forest line, 

And this imperial domain— 
This kingdom—all is mine. 


Waters that ever roll— 
And wilderness of glory, bring 
Their offerings to my soul. 


My palace, built by God’s own hand, 
The world’s fresh prime hath seen ; 

Wide stretch its living halls away, — 
Pillared and roofed with green. 


Pours loud its swelling bars, 
Now lulls in dying cadences,— 
My festal lamps are stars. 


Though when, in this my lonely home, 
My star-watched couch I press, _ 

I hear no fond “ good night”—think not — 
I am companionless. 

O no! I see my father’s house, 
The hill, the tree, the stream, 


Come gently to my dream. 


And in these solitary haunts, 
While slumbers every tree 

In night and silence, God himself 
Seems nearer unto me. 

I feel his presence in these shades 

_ Like the embracing air ; 

And as my eye-lids close in sleep, 

My heart is hushed in prayer. 
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Arr. 3.—THE EVIL EYE. 


_.|F THINE EYE BE EVIL, THY WHOLE BODY SHALL BE FULL OF 
DARKNESS. | 


The superstition of the Evil Eye—the eye, which struck 
terror into all who beheld it, and which was believed to blight 
with disease and deformity the fair and blooming, which it 
looked upon—the eye, whose glance made fond mothers shud- 
der, and is fabled to have blanched the cheek, and withered the 
frame of the most promising children—this superstition has a — 
moral truth whose import we may see illustrated every day of 
ourlives. There isan evil eye, with which too many, alas! see, 
which throws a blight on all it looks upon, which looks upon 
good, and calls it evil, which looks upon —_ and calls it dark- 
ness, and which, disagreeable as it may be to others, has its 
chief misery for its possessor. It may shade with partial 

loom the joys and hopes of others, but it shuts out all light 
from its possessor. His eye is evil, his whole body is full of 
darkness. Before its vision, our neighbor’s worth, the world’s 
varied scenes, life’s experience, and the ways of Providence, 
seem clothed in darkness and despair. We speak now of the 
false judgments which the evil eye forms of its neighbor’s 
character. | 

It sees only darkness in its neighbor’s heart. Looking 
through the medium of jealousy, it beholds evil in all his deeds, 


and malice in all his sayings. Unconscious of its own distort- 


ing and discoloring medium, it attributes the spots and de- 
formities that are upon itself, to the object on which it gazes, 
just as a man who wears green spectacles beholds earth and 
heaven, and the face of friends arrayed in uniform green. 
We are little aware how much our judgments of our neighbor 
are influenced by this principle. For it is a part of the evil, 
that the mind is so deceived, as to be unconscious of the wrong 
it does, and the mistake it makes. We may, if we choose, so 
look upon the most simple and innocent remark, as to view in 
it nothing but malice and treason. We may, if we choose, 
regard the most harmless action, so as to perceive in it the 
darkest designs upon us. We may, if we will, so contemplate 
the most unsophisticated character, as to read in him the linea- 


_ ments of falsity, and even:of villany. 


No persons are more deserving of our pity, although they 
co not often obtain it, than those who are  lictéd by this un- 
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fortunate tendency to jealousy and suspicion. We can trace 


jts unhappy influence in the great events of history, the in- 
trigues of state and the lives of illustrious characters, and also 
in the every day life and common personages around us. — 
Rousseau is the best instance that can be given of the misera- 
ble excess of this tendency. He thought, that the world was — 
always plotting against him: if his friends smiled on him, he 
thought they were making fun of him; if they seemed sedate, — 
he supposed they were weary of his company, and could not 
endure him; if the world praised his works, he suspected they 
were striving to flatter him into folly, or had some other sinis- 
ter designs; if the public did not notice him, he was tormented 
with the idea, that they were conspiring to deprive him of his 
deserved fame. A friend would sometimes meet him in the 
street or visit him in his chamber, and find him very agreea- 
ble, and enjoy a most delightful hour with the most fascinating 
of men. The next day, that same friend would meet the un- — 
happy poet, and find him sullen and silent—so much so, that — 
he would not utter a word, or give a look of recognition. 
And when this matter was inquired into, it appeared that the 
irritable genius had taken hold of some trifling common place 
remark, which his friend had uttered, and that he had so brood- 
ed over it in jealousy, as to hatch out a whole throng of ma- | 


 licious insinuations and downright insults from a friendly, in- 


nocent saying. | | | 

But it does not require such examples as Rousseau’s to illus- 
trate the tendency which we are considering. We may see 
its influence every day of our lives, and in the characters of 
our friends. It is the source of almost all the suspicion, and 
supposed insults, which so embitter society. It is unpardona- 
ble, that so many people are unaware of its influence, in the | 
face of so many examples—unpardonable, that they should 
allow themselves to be so blinded by accidental prejudice, and 


_ disregard the truth, that prejudice may see nothing but evil in 


good, and good in evil—that we may, if we will, look at charac-. 
ters in a wrong light, and judge them with about as much 


_ truth, as if we looked at a piece of tapestry on the wrong side 


in order to decide on its merits; or on a fair picture, so as to 
see only the coarse canvas and the marks of the brush. 
When the stern prophet, clad in rough garment of camels’ 
hair, and eating the wild food of the forest, appeared in the 
wilderness of Judea, the narrow-minded, suspicious Jews, en- 
tirely ignorant of the self-denying piety that naturally prompts 
to such a ceurse, could only wonder at the sublime ascetic, an 
say “he hath a devil.” hen Jesus came and appeared in 
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gentle guise, and mingled in the social circle, and enjoyed the 
common blessings of existence, and appeared a man among 
men—they were quite as little inclined to understand him, as 
they had been to understand his austere predecessor. ‘“ Be- 
hold,” said they, “‘a wine-bibber and a friend of publicans and 


ginners.”’ 


So stupid or illnatured were the Jews, and so stupid and ill- 
natured are many people now-a-days. They need to be made 
mindful of the power of prejudice, and the influence of their 
own whims, before they can rightly judge of their neighbor’s 
worth. Until they cast aside their prejudices, and judge him 
in fair and charitable spirit, all he can do or say, will be of no 
avail. Even his kindness and mild forbearance will only give 


occasion to new misunderstanding and increase the bitterness 


of dislike, | 
‘‘ As Heaven’s blest ray makes vinegar more sour.” 

Jealous infirmity of temper and pertinacity of prejudice, have 
been mentioned as the source of these dark views of our neigh- 
bor’s character. Sceptical distrust in all human virtue is ano- 
ther. But without dwelling on the unhappy influence of 
scepticism in perverting our judgments of mankind, we drop 
the subject, only remarking, that he who looks with evil eye 
on his brother, and sees nothing but darkness in him, is far 


- more pitiable than the harmless object of his jealous and dis- 


torting vision. S. O. 


Aet.4—LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL. 
No. III.—Co.omsia. 


The appearance of these Spanish American cities in the 

evening is particularly interesting, and © 

‘Would you view Saint Martha right, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight; | 

For the gay beams of garish day _—y 
| _ Gild, but to flout, the filthy way”— 
But in the night all the degrading circumstances of poverty 
and dirt are kept out of view. The massive and sombre look- 
Ing houses, with lattice and balcony, with here and there a 
church or convent, its tall domes silvered by the moonlight, 


_ the narrow streets and large squares filled with groupe of peo- 
th 


ple, among whom the flowing black robes of priests are 
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frequent; the numerous parties of soldiers marching about 


with fine bands of music, and the continual tinkling of guitars; 


all these might almost carry one back to the days of Gil Blas, 
and one might fancy that in yonder balcony stood the fair 
Serafina listening to the serenade of Don Raphael, or that this 
was the identical roof over which Don Cleofas escaped from — 
the bullies. But if romance ever was here, it departed with 

the old Spaniards. Republican governments play the mischief 
with poetry and the picturesque, and although more free, the 
Colombians must be less interesting than formerly :— | 


These are the days of fact, not fable 
Of Knights, but not of the Round Table. 


Instead of high-born and beautiful Dofias, we have mulattoe 
ladies smoking cigars; instead of gay cavaliers in trunk 
breeches and flowing cloak, we have negro colonels in swal- 
low tailed coats ; and the only knights errant in these degene- 
rate days, are your Birmingham agents with pattern books 
under their arms, and Yankee supercargoes with lots of Cod- 
fish, Candles and Domestics, who scour the coast from Vera 
Cruz to Cape Horn, running their jib-booms into every port 
and river mouth. | 
Dec. 2th. Yesterday was the festival of La Concepcion,” 
and in the afternoon a splendid procession passed through the 
ere streets, consisting of Padres with the Image of the 
irgin in wax, decked out most fantastically, and elevated on 


‘a throne borne on men’s shoulders, the citizens and military 


following with a splendid band of sixty musicians. At every 
corner guns and pistols were popping off in honor of Mary 
Mother, and squibs and fireworks were hissing about her in 
all directions. The fronts of the houses were hung with ta- 
pestry, and every one was in his best attire. Dancing and 
ne in the public squares finished the solemnities of the 
ay. | 

Although New Grenada contains about a million and a hall 
of souls, yet the political population, or those who vote and 
make the laws, is said not to be more than ten thousand. The 
others, although by the constitution they possess the same 


rights, are mere automatons in the hands of the few. | 


In any of the cities, let twenty young men of the higher 
classes go and arrest the Governor, and they can take the 
reins into their own hands; they can make soldiers of two or 
three thousand of the canaille, who will never think of resist-— 
ing any order that is given by a man with epaulets on his 
shoulders, but will march out and fight the battles of these 
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self-appointed twenty, without having sufficient moral courage 
to run away, or lay down their arms, and all die on the spot 
from mere inertness. ‘This is almost incredible, but it has 
often happened, and would again, if a few daring spirits should 
start a revolution. ‘The mags of the people are perfectly pas- 
‘sive, and care for nothing but the dolce far niente. 

Jan. 1, 1834. We have had some Bull fights the last week, 
but they are miserable caricatures of those of old Spain. An 
enclosure is made in the Plaza Mayor, in which three or four 
half grown and wholly starved bulls are let out to be torment- 
ed by some fifty blackguards, who poke them with sticks armed 
with iron points, and pull them by the tail, until the poor ani- 
mal makes a charge and upsets two or three of his tormentors, 
but as his horns are sawed off, no mischiet is done. 

These people seem to think it great sport however, and the 
whole population attends, apparently as much delighted by a 
bloody nose or torn jacket, as is that of Madrid at the slaugh- 

ter of half a dozen men and horses, and twenty bulls. | 
The Colombians are far from being a gay people. You sel- 
dom hear a laugh among them, except from a negro; seldom 
do you hear a man sing at his work. Any outward display 
of hilarity would be too much trouble ; yet they are very frivo- 
lous, nothing strikes them seriously, they make a scoff of the 
most grave matters. Sometime ago there was an attempt to 
introduce Trial by Jury; a serious matter enough, one would 
think. Not so thought these people, they soon made the word 
Jury a jest and a bye-word; even the common blackguards 
about the streets used it as a synonyme for stolen ps oA 
fellow would come to you with “ Do you want to buy a Jury?” 
meaning a hide which he had stolen. 

‘eb. 10. Yesterday a party was made up at the house of 
my friend Don Tomas, to go and dine at a country seat, or 
Rosa, as they are caJled, about three miles from town. We 
went on horseback, F. M. D. and myself; it was a pretty situ- 
ation on the bank of the river Manzanares, with a noble grove 
of mango trees, under which a party of ladies was seated. 
It consisted of the Sénora Jacinta and her five daughters, who 
had come out here to bathe, and were waiting for the cool of 
the evening to return to town. They were handsome girls, 
from 15 to 25 years of age; one especially, Dolorés, had a fine 
figure, and those large, brilliant black eyes, which as the poet 
says, | 


| Flash a thousand things at once.” 
These Creole ladies have a great deal of natural grace, and the 
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Spanish accents drop from their pretty mouths as softly as if 
the words were of satin. Our servants were sent off to town 
for eatables to form a sort of pic nic entertainment, and while 
we were waiting for their return, Don Tomas began to show 
us how to make palitos for the ladies. These are nothing more 
than little twigs of lemon tree, much used by all classes to rub 
their teeth with, and sweeten the breath. A Colombian fair — 
one employs about three-fourths of her time in this edifying 
dissipation, and it is considered a high compliment for a lady 
to take the palito from her own lips and give it to a Caballero. 
We were joined by a party of officers, who sought, I suppose, | 
to relieve the monotony of their lives in these piping times of 
peace, by the society of the ladies. Here, as every where else, 
the military seem to be especial favorites with the sex, and 
these Creole heroes rejoice in as exquisite an air as if they pa- 
raded Regent street or Broadway, instead of the “ Plaza de la 
Constitucion.” They are fiercely mustachoed, but are gene- 
rally small slight looking men, with the exception of those from 
the high table lands in the interior, where the population is as 
florid and muscular as in New England. One of these from 
Antiogua, was of our party, and might have been taken for 
a Kentuckian for his length of limb and breadth of shoulders. 
When the servants came, we spread out our dinner on the — 
grass, and sat down around it; but there was much more fun 
than eating going on, for these Sénoritas, though they look so 
sleepy, can yet on occasions rattle and flirt pretty considerably. 
After the repast, one of the officers produced his guitar, and 
the rest of the party ranged themselves in couples for waltz- — 
ing. Even Don Tomas forgot his gouty toe,and stood up, under 
the joint influence of the bright eyes of Miss Dolorés, and a | 
bottle of sherry. But the Sénorita was too much for him, and 
after a smart whirl of ten minutes, he was “used up.” | 
By the light of the moon we returned to town, much pleased 
with our jaunt. ©. 


Never does human folly and learned ignorance appear in 4 
more disgusting point of view, than in these disputes of Chris- — 
tians among themselves; nor does any study appear so wel 
calculated to foster infidelity as the history of Christian sects, 
unless the reader carefully distinguish the doctrines of the Bible 
from the miserable disputes of pretended Christians.— Douglas. 
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8—OTHER PEOPLE DO SO. 


What a charm lies in these simple words— other people do 
so. They have furnished a pretext for more than half the 


wrong that has been done in the world, and are still made an 


excuse for most of the folly that people run into. Are you, 
for instance, opposed to any extravagance or eccentricity in 
modes of dress or living? You will give up all your opposi- 
tion and too often consider yourself justified in going to any 
excess, if you can plead in justification * Other people do so.” 
If you are opposed to drinking brandy or indulging in gaming, 
and happen to be in a community where these practices are 
prevalent, you fall in with the fashion, not because you like it, 
but—‘* Other people do so” —“ you don’t wish to be singular.” 

We are not half aware, how much we are guided and deluded 


by this false spirit. Many are unconsciously so subservient 


to the minds of others, as to have no will of theirown. Their 
opinions are moulded by the public opinion, or forced into 
compliance with it by fear of offending. And sometimes this 
bugbear of public opinion is so mighty, that the whole multi- 


‘tude will advocate measures, which not a single man in his 


own soul approves, but which each advocates, because he 
thinks it will be the general voice. I have actually known a 


company of young men to cry out in favor of a measure, which 


not a single individual approved, but which each advocated 
because he supposed the others would: and thus a bugbear, a 


‘man of straw—an imaginary public opinion has more force 


than the actual opinions of those who constitute the public. 

If any man by his impudence starts some striking view, and 
makes the world believe that this view meets with general ap- 
probation, the whole public will adopt it. All wish to be on 


_ the strong side, and moreover without any selfish wish to agree 


with the stronger, there is a sort of unconscious imitation, 
which leads people todoas othersdo. They follow the fashion, 
or what they suppose is to be the fashion, in all things. Some 
French milliner, for instance, starts a new kind of sleeve, and 
forthwith the fashion is followed by the ton of Paris, and soon 
the whole civilized world catches the infection. And just so 
it is in manners and opinions. Let some one take the lead 
and the world will follow. And often the oddest freaks of 
mankind will have the most imitators. Man is about as gre- 
— and imitative as the sheep. And this is an argument 
or the old saying, that man is a microcosm, and has in him 
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the elements of all things, both earth and air, beast and bird, 
fish and insect, dust and deity. | | 

It is said, that a flock of sheep were once going through a 
street in Edinburgh, when a single foot passenger appeared 
walking in front of them. Whereupon the horned monarch 
of the fleecy tribe, the old bell sheep, not seeming to be aware 
that there was ample room for him and his flock to pass on 
each side of the solitary traveller, took the strange notion to 


leap over the man’s head, which he did with entire success; 
upon this the whole flock followed, each in turn, leaping over 


the head of the astonished pedestrian. When we laugh at 
such a story as this, we must remember, that man with all his 
boasted wisdom, is apt in his tendency to imitate, to do quite 
as ridiculous feats as this simple flock. oa 

Where has there been a fool or a madman, who has not 
found his followers? Answer, ye crowd of pale faced young 
men, with down turned collar, who imitate the follies of Byron. 
Bear witness, ye thousands, who follow in the train of Joe 
Smith, the Mormonite. Say, ye votaries of a Matthias or a 
Burchard—how much better are ye than the flock of sheep ? 
‘Would to heaven you were as innocent. 

A quaint religious writer, speaking of the tendency of man- 
kind and woman kind to follow every new light fanatic, says, — 
that ifsome austere looking personage should run through the 
streets shouting forth his fanaticism, and should finally dive 
head foremost into a ditch, so that his legs only should stick 


_ up out of the mud, he would have so many imitators, that the 


ditch would soon be full. : | 
But we are becoming severe. We must stop. It is wrong 
to quarrel so with human nature. Even its follies are perver- 
sions of some good principle. Even this odd tendency, to do 
as other people do, comes from a noble part of our nature. It 


leads us into much extravagance and error, but also gives us 


much joy, and may be made a means of great good. It comes 
from the sympathetic principle; and if it makes us sometimes 
join the world in its follies, it also makes us kind and sympa- 
thetic; it leads us to weep with those who weep, and rejoice 
with those who rejoice. This principle is necessary to society, 
for without the disposition to do as others do, society could 
never have been formed from the wild elements of barbaric 
life. The ignorant and savage mass could never have been 
actuated by one impulse, and inspired by the soul of a Minos 
or Lycurgus. | | 
This principle, too, is the great agent in education. For by 
imitation — by doing as others do, and feeling as others seem 
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to feel, the habits and characters of the young are formed. 
‘Thus it is far more important what examples are set before the 

young, than what is taught them in words.. 
- The celebrated Count Rumford seems to have availed him- 
self of this principle in his house of industry at Munich. In 


order to inspire the rising generation with an early bias to- 


wards labor, he invited parents to send their children to this 
establishment before they were old enough to do any work, 
and actually paid them for deing nothing, and for merely being 
present, when others were working around them. These 
children, he tells us, were placed upon seats around the hall, 
where other children worked, while they were obliged to re- 
main idle spectators: and in this situation, they soon became © 
so uneasy at their own inactivity, that they frequently solicited 
with great importunity to be employed, and often cried bit- 
terly if the favor was not instantly granted. Such being the 
case, let us take good heed to our company. S. ro 


Art.6.—THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 
| From the Spanish of Melendez Valdez. 


Where’er, O God! my anxious eyes I turn, 
There my astonished spirit finds thy steps ; 
There still thou art; and all the vast expanse 
Which the high arch’d Empyrean bounds 
Is full of thee ; there clothed in light thou hast 
Thy lofty throne, and all thy glories shine— 
The humblest flower which blossoms in the vale ; 
- The Mountain old, crowned with eternal snows 
- Which lifts its head to Heaven, and strikes its roots 
Down to the central regions of the Globe ; 
~The evening breeze, which gliding softly by, 
Plays with the flowers, or stirs the whispering leaves ; 
And the bright Sun which animates the whole, 
All tell me, with intelligible voice, 
That in the Sun thou shinest, on the wings 
Of the swift wind thou sailest from the West 
Even to the farthest Orient; that the Peak 
Of the vast mountain offers thee a throne 
Upon its snowy summit, and the flower 
‘Springs up beneath thy — breath. S.C. C. 
60 
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Art. 7.— FALSE REASONING OF TRINITARIANS. 


A common argument which some persons bring forward in 
defence of the doctrine of the Trinity, is drawn from a fancied 
analogy between the unintelligibleness of this doctrine, and 
the unintelligibleness of many things in Nature. They illus- 
trate in this way. ‘“ You object to the doctrine of the Trini- | 
ty,” they say, “ because your reason is not satisfied with it. 
But how many things are there in the world of nature ‘which | 
your reason cannot fathom. The principle and the process of 
of the growth of a single blade of grass is perfectly unintelligi- 
ble to you. Your mind must rest itself on partial and obscure 
truths. And so it should be with this sublime and incompre- 
hensible doctrine of a Triune God.” | 

But such language is but sophistry. The two cases are not 

arallel cases. With regard to the phenomena of Nature, J 
see that they do really ie place. I Anow—Iam convinced 
by my senses and by my consciousness, that such and such 
facts actually take place. The blade of grass springs up—the 
rain falls—fire burns—cold freezes. rue, the immediate 
principle which produces these phenomena, and the mode in © 

which it acts, are hidden from us. - We only know what takes | 
lace. How it takes place, we cannot tell. But what analogy 
as this with the Trinity? To make the cases parallel, I must 
know that the doctrine that three distinct and every way equal 
rsons or beings are not three, but one —that each one is the 
upreme God, and yet not the Supreme God—I must know 
that such a proposition is true, just as I must know or be con- 
vinced a my senses that the fact of the growth of the plant is 
true. Then, after having established this doctrine as a truth 
of Revelation and Reason, I am prepared to acknowledge my 
eeermnce how such a union can be, as this which is alleged, of 
three equal, supreme persons, being but one person. But, let 
it be seen, my Reason must first be convineed of the truth of 
the doctrine, just as in the first case my senses were. convinced 
that the-plant grew. I cannot admit an absurdity in terms, — 
If a man tells me that three are one, and one is three, and that 
one can only be one by being three, I cannot listen to him for 
amoment. Reason and common sense are shocked. My mind 

must be totally changed in its structure before I can admit his 
assertion. | | 


* But it is said, “ this is a subject about which we cannot, and must not at- 
tempt to reason. It is high, we cannot attain unto it.”” We answer, do not you 
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Here then lies the fallacy, in the supposed analogy between 
the two cases which the Trinitarian brings forward to support 
his theory. In the first case, where certain phenomena are 
presented to my senses and mind, I[ can see, and reason about 
so much as I see. I am not conscious of any revolting of rea- 
son. J can see a part of the thing itself, though it but a 
small part, and humbly acknowledge that there is more of 
which I know nothing, but which may sooner or later come to 
light. And what I see, I know. 

But in the latter case, the doctrine of the Trinity, J cannot 
see at all. Allis confusion. It is not a part only that I can- 
not see, but it is the whole. The eye of my mihd cannot see it. 
It is not simply mysterious and unintelligible—it is absurd. 
It is a contradiction in terms. It is contrary to all our ideas 
of things terrestrial and celestial, and we must have differently 
constituted minds from those we now possess before we can 
believe it. | 
_ It is said by some, that if this doctrine were in the Scri 

tures, they would believe it. But, to us it appears absolutel: 
impossible that it should be there. We say we have a Revela 
tion—that is, something reveajed, made known to us. Bu 
look at this doctrine, and see if there be any thing in it mad. 
known. Is not rather the simple and sublime doctrine of the 
strict Unity of the Godhead obscured and degraded, so that no 
common mortal can contemplate it with any but confused and 
_ shocked feelings? If it be said that this doctrine is a part of a 
clear Revelation— we say, this is not only a mere assertion, 
but is absurd, for there can be no revelation where nothing is 
revealed, and the Trinitarian himself says it is incomprehensi- 
ble to himself, and if so, then it has not been a revealed doc- 
trine. We repeat, it seems to us impossible it should be in the 
Bible, for the All Wise and Perfect One utters but one voice, 
_ that voice sounds aloud through Revelation as well as 

We may fairly conclude then, a priori, that no such doctrine 
as that of Triune God is a revealed doctrine of Scripture. 
Turning then to the Scriptures, we find that they prove the 
very reverse, that there is “ one God and one mediator Jesus 
Christ.” 
yourselves reason about it when you endeavor to persuade us that it is found in the 
Scriptures—when you bring your texts, and interpret them according to your own 
reason? And again, upon your principles, can we exercise our reason upon any 
truth of Revelation, since all are high truths? But how then shall we decide what 


Scripture teaches, unless We*use our reason? And how shall we account for the 
vast number of differing orthodox interpretations of Scripture, except by the fact 


that each interpreter used his own reason ? 
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in vain in the Scriptures, but directly falsified by their whole 


Course of things, he says little and sees less. We imbibe the - 
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It is not enough then for Trinitarians to say that this doc- 
trine of a Triune Deity is incomprehensible, and the phe- 
nomena.of Nature are incomprehensible, and if we reject the 
one on this ground, we must also disbelieve the other. This is — 
false reasoning. The latter are established facts. The former 
is a disputed dogma; a bare statement of which is looked for 


tenor; a doctrine opposed to all reason and the harmony of 
things, a proposition self-contradictory and therefore absurd. _ 
Besides which, its origin is plainly traced to human specula- 
tions; to a heathen philosophy which grew up almost with 
Christianity itself, and has overshadowed the pure doctrines of 
its Founder, almost to the present day. | 23 
If Trinitarians wish that their distinguishing dogma should 
abide, and not lose converts, let them make it consonant with 
Reason and Scripture (for the two are inseparable): then, but 
never till then, shall we place its incomprehensibility upon the 
same ground with the sublime, rational, all-harmonious mys- 
teries of the phenomena of the natural world. 


St. Louis. | F.C, 


Art. 8—SCRAPS FROM A PREACHER’S PORT FOLIO. . 


A MELANCHOLY TRUTH. 


_Now-a-days most men seem to forget that they are indi- 
viduals and individually responsible. They act as if there 
were one, all-comprehending cénscience, the undivided pro- 
perty of the whole, but in which.no one holds any exclusive 
interest. Every bod goes on with the rest, asking few ques- 
tions, and although he may be a little dissatisfied with the 


spirit of the community, whatever it may be, as freely and 
carelessly, as if our only business in life were to imitate the 
faults and follies of our neighbors. | 
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MISSIONS TO THE OSAGE INDIANS, &c. 


We have never had much confidence in the usefulness of 
missions to American Indians, as they are commonly conduct- 
ed. Since the almost successful efforts made in Massachusetts, 
before the time of Philip’s war, nothing of very great moment 
has been accomplished. In this opinion we were confirmed | 
a conversation recently held with Lieut. , of the U. S. 
Infantry, whom we had the pleasure of meeting on board the 
steamboat “ Alton,” last month. He has been stationed for 
some years at Port Gibson, Ark., and has had every opportu- 
nity of observing the progress of the missions to several tribes 
of Indians, in that vicinity. He told me that he knows almost 
the whole Osage nation, and has never seen one who could in 


any sense be called a Christian, or who could even read. I 


spoke of the more favorable reports which are circulated about 
them, and he said he had heard such very often; but that as 
to the fact, he could not be mistaken, and he was sure that no 
good had been effected among that tribe by all the missionaries | 
who have been sent to them. The missionaries, he said, were 
generally men of considerable property, and some of them very 
rich. He had once conversed with one of the missionaries, a 
man of uncommon jntelligence, who had spent seventeen years 
iu labors among the Osages and other Indians, who confessed 
that he felt confident of having materially benefitted only two 
individuals: that the general effect produced was not good, but 
bad; because those who were partially instructed thought 
themselves better than their countrymen, and became proud > 


_ andidle; and that their Christianity lasted, in general, only so” 


long as they were fed and clothed gratuitously. 

This is not a pleasant account, and we give it, because the 
truth should be known, whatever it is. The course pursued 
in almost all missions to the Heathen is a wrong one, as it has 
been aon and again proved. Civilization must precede 
Christidhity, toa certain extent. Teach the Indians to live in 
houses, to cultivate the ground, to dress and live decently, and 
they will at the same time receive Christian principles. We 
earnestly desire to see this experiment ‘fairly tried; to see a 


_ broad foundation laid, instead of these desultory, unphilosophi- 


cal experiments, which have, thus fgr, almost always failed, 
uthough made at the expense of many valuable lives. 
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AN UNSPIRITUAL AGE. 


The present age calls itself practical, and by practical is 
meant, the subjection of every thing to present, outward use. 
The work of Education now, is not chiefly to strengthen the 
mind, to cultivate its good affections, and to teach it to find 
happiness in itself and in the love of goodness; but rather to 
instruct it how to become the hewer of wood and drawer of 
water for the body. Religion is looked upon with suspicious 
eyes, because it is disconnected with what is called practical 
life; it does not give to men clothing or food. Even when it © 


is resorted to, it is more as a means of safety than of spiritual 


enjoyment; it is taken up in a mechanical way, very little re- 
flection is given, some easy way of passing into the Christian 
fold is devised, and when it is — that all is safe, the man 
relapses into negligence again. Even religion is made unspi- — 
ritual—cramped up into creeds—made into a mere iecel - 

tive set of opinions. Its soul is taken from it, and it is so con- 
trived that a man may be religious, without a without 
laboriously conforming himself to the holy example of Jesus; he 
has but to go to church so often, assume such a posture and — 

expression of countenance, say that he believes such or such 
doctrines,— and itis all done. Yes,even religion, which ought 
to be the result of one’s own calm meditations, which ought 


_ to be expressed by daily acts. of benevolence, is made a me- 


chanical thing, devoid of thought and feeling. Therefore, if 
we would be truly religious, we must not trust ourselves to the 
current of public opinion. We must, by our own meditation 
and reading, supply the place of external good influences, and 
snatch from our busy days, a few hours, to be given to the 
mind and heart. | | 


[ The following extract contains the leading idea of the greatest 
French philosopher of the day.] ee 

There is no total error in an intelligent and rational being. 
Men, individuals and nations, men of genius and ordinafy men, 
unquestionably give in to many errors, and attach themselves 
to them; but not to that which makes them-errors, but to the 
part of truth which is in them. Examine to the bottom all the 
celebrated errors, political, religious, philosophical; there is not 
one which has not a portion of truth in it. It is this truth 
joined to the error -which gives to the error all its force, sus- 
tains it, spreads it, explains and excuses it.— Victor Cousin. 
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A MONEY-LOVING AGE. 


If we seek for that characteristic which most distinguishes 
the present age, we need not be for a moment at a loss. All 
observing men will give the same answer. It is written in 
every man’s face, and expressed by every man’s conduct. We 
mean the unnatural estimate of wealth. We call it unnatu- 
ral, and so it is; for, by the many, wealth is regarded as if it 
contained, in itself, every other good thing that can be enjoyed 
by mortals. There are thousands, who seem to have no other 
idea of ote, ali than that which is connected with riches. 
They consider themselves as doing well or ill, in proportion to 
their income. They call their prospects bright or gloomy, ac- 


cording to-the probability of their future wealth. They re- 


gard any occupation as desirable or the contrary, solely from 
considerations of its profitableness. If they hear any one 
spoken of as a good man, their first thought is of his solvency. 
For all their ideas of prosperity, of doing well in the world, are 
centred in the single stem of wealth. Hence comes their 


eagerness in its pursuit. Hence it comes, that they labor so 


intensely that they have not time to enjoy what they get; that 
they are often almost strangers to their own fifesides and fami- 
lies; that they find no time to read, no, not even on the Lord’s 
day,—no time to think, except about business ; hence it is, that 
they press on towards the prize of their high calling, forgetting 
their friends, their health, their comfort, every thing, no mat- 
ter what, which stands in the way of their glorious progress. 
Is this picture exaggerated? No; its original may be easily 
found, and in multitudes We see enough resemblance to make 
us feel sad. We discover its truth in the heart-burnings and 
enmities, which competition in business creates ; in the respect 
which mere riches bring to their possessor; in the haste to get 


rich, which is not satisfied with moderate progress, and which 


often prefers dishonorable pursuits to those which are more 
praiseworthy, but less lucrative. — 

Now we are not about to reason against this mammon- 
worship, to prove its folly, its childishness, its impiety. We 
will not insult men’s understandings by proving that a rich 
man may be unhappy, or that a poor man is not necessarily 
to be pitied. Nor, on the other hand, do we wish to occupy 
the extreme ground of ‘indiscriminate condemnation. We 
know that extreme poverty is one of the worst of human ca- 
lamities, that it is very hard to be happy without a competent 
support, and that wealth, in the hands of the wise, is a great 
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means of usefulness and happiness. But do not mistake the 
means for the end. Be industrious, not slaves. He, who 
keeps to himself no leisure for self-improvement and rational 
enjoyment suffers, hereby, the worst evil of poverty, and in 


his eagerness after the means of happiness, forgets to be happy. 


What we would remark now, concerning the spirit to which 
we have alluded, is its demoralizing tendency. It is a blight- 
ing mildew upon every thing pure and noble in society. It 
degrades public feeling, it shuts up the heart against religious 
influences, it makes the mind selfish and worldly, to the exclu- 
sion of all disinterestedness; it produces a state of social feel- 
ing, which, however cunningly adorned with the gilding of 
luxury, is unpleasant, unsatisfactory, and disgusting to every 
one whose taste is intellectual and refined. A mere money- 
loving people are a narrow-minded and low community; how- 


ever rich. | W.. G. E. 


‘Art. 9.—MR. ALCOTT’S BOOK 


AND THE OBJECTIONS MADE TO IT. 


Conversations with Children on the Gospels edited by A. Broxson 
AucoTtT, Volume 2. Boston: James Munroe & Co.—1837. 


In our March number, under the head « Religious Education 
of Children,” we reviewed the first Volume of a work upon that 


subject by Mr. Alcott. We spoke of the book with high re- 


spect, as we thought it merited. Since then, however, we 
have seen severe criticisms upon it, in quarters which show 
that it has met with strong opposition and grave objections. 
This was not wholly unexpected by us. We could easily 
imagine that the views contained in it would be misunderstood 
and disliked by many. For these views were new. ‘This op- 
position, too, was likely to come from the wise and good. For 
feeling a deep interest in the preservation of sound opinions on 


religious and moral subjects, the good and wise are always 


ready to begin the attack on any reformer in religion and 
morals. They mistake him for a rash and foolish innovator, 
and until they find out their mistake, they are his worst ene 


mies, afterward his staunchest friends. The Conservatives 


are a good party, but they are always the first to stone the 
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Prophets and hale them into 
and abuse. 
Now we are very ready to grant that Mr. Alcoft’s system 
and Mr. Alcott’s book may*have many errors in it; but for all 
that we maintain him to be a prophet. He has made discove- 
ries, so we think, and poured light on the most important sub- 
jects of human interest. His ¢heortes have been of the greatest 
ractical use to us, and we doubt not that he isa lever by 
which Providence designs to lift to a higher ground the whole 
business of education. Thinking this, we cannot stop to find 
fault till we have said it. Thin this, we fee] bound to sa 
a word in reply to some current objections made to the 
by those who, we think, dp not yet appreciate its high and ex- 
The worthy editor of the Christian Monitor. asks whethér 
we were not extravagant in our praise of Mr. Alcott, and says 
it is the last book he could speak well of. The very respecta- 
ble editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser also has a long and 
severe criticism in his editorial columns under the date of 
March 21. The charges brought by this article against the 
book are so very weighty, as to make it necessary for all who 
take any interest in the matter, to see whether they can be 
sustained. If they ean, Mr. Alcott’s whole system should go 
by the board. If not, he ought to be defended against such a 
severe attack, the effects of which would naturally be to ruin 
him altogether in the opinion of the community, and destroy 
his professional prospects in life. Common justice therefore 
to the man, as well as the importance of the subject, demand 
that both sides be heard. 
The editor of the Advertiser speaks of Mr. Alcott’s system 
as “ radically false and mischievous,” as one which he “ could 
not have supposed it possible that any teacher would adopt or 
any parent would tolerate”—and the effect of the whole upon 
the children he thinks must be “to impress on their minds many 
erroneous notions, to puzzle and perplex them witha thousand 
useless and inexplicable fancies, to accustom them to trifli 
and irreverent habits of reflection upon the most grave an 
solemn subjects, to excite them in a degree injurious to their 
bodily health, as well as the proper and healthful exercise of 
their minds, and to impress them with a degree of self-esteem, 
quite unfavorable to the future development of their under- 
standing, as well as to the improvement of their manners.” 
Now these objections are the very ones which are likely to 
arise in the mind of a person who opens the book without 
much previous thought on the subject, and without any prac- 
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tical acquaintance with the difficulties of getting at the minds 
of children, and what success or failure is in this department. 
Accordingly, to sustain his charges the Editor of the Adver- 
tiser.merely selects and extracts 4 number of those passages 
which would strike a superficial reader as most objectionable. 
And we have no doubt that most of those who read them 
reed that it was a clear mass of nonsense—a perfect farrago 
of absurdity. But we do not think that they would appear in 
this light to any zealous and practical teacher of the young. 
All these objections, it seems to us, spring from a misappre- 
-hension of the nature of teaching and the nature of a child. 
Let us look at them one by one. a 
He thinks this system will “ accystom them to trifling and 
irreverent habits of reflection upon the most prave and solemn 
subjects.” This would be indeed an evil—but what makes 
him fear it? The answers of the children are childish, we 
grant, but far from being trifling. Is it not evident that they 
are always in earnest, from the connexion and closeness of ap- | 
plication of all which is said? If any thing is clear, this is so, 
that these children are exercising the whole force of their at- | 
tention upon the subjects before them. Mr. Alcott, it will be 
seen, does not suffer the conversation to go on when any si 
of carelessness appears. The illustrations are, no doubt, fa. 
_miliar, and drawn from common place objects. We are very 
apt to think and call this irreverent. Wesley and Whitfield 
and all popular preachers have been accused of irreverence 
_ because their illustrations were familiar and drawn from com- 
mon life. The illustrations which the Savior used are sanctified 
to our minds now, but at first they seemed very irreverent to 
the formal Pharisee and traditional worshipper. Calling God 
his Father was the most shocking irreverence in their eyes, 
and they were a going to stone hin for it, yet now all our 
rayers begin “Our Father.” The fact is that if religion is to 
be any thing more than a form, it must be spoken of familiarly 
as a household thing, and when thus spoken of, men will al- 
ways cry out “ How irreverent.” Most people’s respect for 
religion consists in keeping at a respectful distance from it. 
They pay it all outward homage and respect, but take care 
that it never comes into their homes and hearts. It is the _ 
beauty of Mr. Alcott’s plan that religion becomes a familiar, 
dear and constant inmate in the heart and thoughts of the child. 
This is perhaps the strongest objection brought against Mr. 
Alcott’s plan, and therefore we have noticed it first. It is an 
objection to which all reformers are liable—all who wish to 
change a formal and ceremonions worship into a living and 
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real one. Another which is dwelt upon a good deal lies 
against the method. Mr. Alcott is blamed because he does 
not teach his own opinions directly, but rather leads on the 
mind of the child. This method is unusual we know, but not 
unprecedented. The dogmatic style of teaching is the most 
common, and on most subjects the right one. But Mr. Alcott 
has at least one illustrious precedent to justify him—namely, 
Socrates. Those who remember the admirable convessations 
of that great sage preserved by Xenophon, will be struck to 
see how closely and successfully Mr. Alcott has copied his plan 
of teaching. The object of Socrates was to lead on and bring 
out the mind of his pupil rather than to.impress his own opin- 
ions, and we certainly think it the best method of teaching mo- 
rality.. It makes the impression deep, vivid, and permanent. 

Another objection on which stress is laid is, that by this plan 
self-esteem is fostered. This also appears at first sight a plausi- 
ble view, yet by a closer study we find that the very opposite 
effect is and must be produced by the system before us. It — 
was the main object of Socrates we know to cure vanity and 
conceit in his disciples. How did he doit? He first let it 
come out. He gave ita chance to appear, and then exposed it 
to the light of truth till it withered. He made his pupils 
ashamed of their vanity. So does Mr. Alcott. Proofs of this 
are to be fonnd in every part of these volumes. Moreover a 
strict personal application is constantly made by the children 
to themselves. For example, is such a conversation as the 
following likely to impress children “ with a self-esteem, quite 
unfavorable to the future development of their understanding 
as well as to the improvement of their manners?” 


Confession What is the grave of the Soul of each particular one of 
of Faults. you? Each one of you think within yourself, into what 
particular grave your spirits are most liable to fall. I shall require 
an answer from each. 

ELteN. Temper—love of vexing. I sometimes love to say 
things to plague my little sister. 

Mr. Atcott. Oh, Ellen! to. try to give pain! It will need the 
voice of the Son of God to lift you out of that grave. rae 

Grorce K. My grave is something like Ellen’s. 

(This very unwillingly, as if ashamed.) 
Hares. Mine is passion, I think. 
ae _I don’t know the principal one, but impatience is one 

of mine. 

Francis. The appetites are mine, and I like to thump and hurt. 

Mr. Atcotr. Yes; and it has almost buried you. At first you 
had not a very strong constitution, and you have indulged youreelf 
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till it is weaker still, and weaker and weaker it will grow, until your 
mortal body, which has been the grave of the spirit, itself finds a 
grave in the earth. 

Francis. To-day I only mean to eat a piece of ham for my diss: 
ner, so big. (Showing his two fingers.) 

Corinna. My grave is passion. 

ANDREW. Mine is anger. 

NatHaN. Laziness and eating are mine. . 

Mr. AtcotT. You mean eating more than you ought. How 
does your head feel afterward—does it not feel heavy? ? How is it 
with you, Lucia? 

: (Lucia did not speak.) 
Perhaps there is not any. 


Witiam. Mine is anger. 
Mr. Aucorr. Anger is more than the grave. The raging of - 


anger is like fire; it originated the pictures of hell. Hell is the state 
of raging passions. | 
LemveL. My grave is appetites and passions. 
CuarLes. Passions. Anger is a hot grave. | 
Samvet R. Tantalizing—a love of playing unkind tricks and I 
have a great many more. 
Mr. Atcort. I should like to have the deepest grave told. 
Susan. Disobedience and thoughtlessness. 
Mr. Atcott. Disobedience is the spade that digs the > graves | 
and sometimes it digs very deep graves. 
W. Aucustus. Passions and appetites. 
SamvEt R. Love of tantalizing is the deepest in me. 
(All the rest confessed to this sin, and Mr. Alcott made some ob- 
servations upon the malignity that has its germ in this habit 
tantalizing. 
Mr. Atcotr. But Lucia, you have not told. 
Lucia, (hesitating.) Impatience, I believe. 
Quickening Mr. Atcott. How does the voice of the Son of God 
Agency of” come to us in our graves? 
By Conscience. 
— K. In repentance. Conscience is the voice of the Son 
of God. 
Mr. Atcott. As many as think that they have heard the voice 
of the Son of God may rise. | | 
(Several did.) 


Tell an instance. 


Cuartes. After I came from fishing the last time I went, when 
you talked to me about it. 

ANDREW. When I put a little kitten’s feet into the water to 
frighten it. 

Grorce K. After I have plagued my sister. 

Lemvet. Once put a little puppy, just born, into the frog pond. 
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(He seemed distressed in telling this, and all the others seemed to 
think 1t was particularly bad.) | Bee 
Mr. Atcott. All, who are in the habit of troubling your brothers 
and sisters knowingly, wilfully, may rise. 
_ (A great many rose.) 
And all this time 7 were burying your brother and sister in the 
ave of anger and ill temper. Ellen does not know how much sin 
in her sister may have its origin in her want of patience and her 
unkindness. | 
(Considerable conversation arose here on their responsibility for the 
tempers of others, especially of those younger than themselves, 
which seemed to impress the children very seriously.) 


Another. apprehended danger is lest this mode of question- 
ing should “ excite them in a degree injurious to their bodily 
health.” We hardly know what to make of this objection. 
If the “ habits of reflection” are “ trifling,” which is one asser- 
tion, they can hardly excite the mind in this extraordinary 
manner. One of these objections therefore must needs destroy 
the other. We have heard this age called one of excessive 
- mental excitement, and can easily understand that injury may 
result both to mind and body by severe studies prosecuted 
under the spur of strong ambition. But that cheerful and un- 
premeditated conversations like those recorded here, should 
have such tendencies ascribed to them, only shows, to our 
mind, the very hasty manner in which the critic has looked at 
the subject. It is so trivial an objection, that it tends to vitiate 

the whole argument. | 

Another great fear is of errors of opinion, false views, &c. 
&c. This is the great bugbear with which we, of this maga- 
zine, have to be constantly contending. We have to be al- 
ways saying what we now say again, that the great danger is 
rather that men shall not think at all, than that they sl 
think erroneously; that the great error is sluggishness of mind 
and indifference to the truth; that if the iad is suffered to act 
freely on great subjects, truth must be in the end the gainer 
by it. These are the principles to which all cheerfully assent 
in the abstract, byt unanimously object to in practice. Few 
have faith enough in the power of truth and its adaptation to 
the human mind to allow of free inquiry and examination... 
The author of this book is one of that few. We also are 
pledged to these principles in theory, and we shall aim as far 
as in us lies to uphold and protect their practical a 
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10—POEMS, 


By Ouiver WENDELL Houmes.— Boston : Otis, Broaders & 
Go. 1836. | 


Good poetry is not so common an article in this country as 
to allow us to pass by without notice such a fine little collec. . 
tion as that, the name of which stands written above. We 
had seen many of these pieces before—we had laughed and 
pondered, sighed and smiled over them often; of many we had 
copies carefully preserved and often referred to, and it pleased . 
- us much to find them again in this fair leaved, neatly printed 
little book. Well do we remember the first appearance of 
many of them in past college times—‘“ the joy, the triumph, 
the delight, the madness,” with which we heard them read in 
social circle around a classmate’s fire. 

The first and longest poem is one which was recited with 
immense applause before a literary society in Cambridge, last 
summer. It relates to poetry, its nature and developments, 
and certainly contains some of the sweetest and most sparkling 
images and melodies which we have ever seen in American 

we: We cannot to be sure agree with the theory of our 
friend, that is only expression — that the poet is he who 
expresses more clearly what all possess. Yet hiso wn admira-— 
ble power of expression goes far to justify him in making the 
assertion. What can be finer than this description of different 
English measures ? | 


The proud heroic, with its pulse-like beat, 
_ Rings like the cymbals clashing as they meet ; 
The sweet Spenserian, gathering as it flows, 
Sweeps gently onward to its. dying close, 
Where waves on waves in long succession pour, 
"Till the ninth billow melts along the shore; 
The lonely spirit of the mournful lay 
~Which lives immortal as the verse of Gray, 
In sable plumage slowly drifts along __ 
On eagle pinion, through the air of song ; 
The glittering lyric bounds elastic by, 
With flashing ringlets and exulting eye, 
While every image, in her airy whirl, 
Gleams like a diamond on a dancing girl. 


But if we begin to extract from this fine poem, we shall. 
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never leave off; so we will simply insert the closing lines, 
which ring like a grand swell of music from a full oe 

Immortal art! where’er the rounded sky 
Bends o’er the cradle where thy children lie, 
Their home is earth, their herald every tongue 
Whose accents echo to the voice that sung. 
One leap of ocean scatters on the sand 
The quarried bulwarks of the loosening land ; 

One thrill of earth dissolves a century’s toil, 
Strewed like the leaves that vanish in the soil ; 
One hill o’erflows, and cities sink below, 
Their marbles splintering in the lava’s glow ; 
But one sweet tone, scarce whispered to the air, 
From shore to shore, the blasts of ages bear ; 
One humble name, which oft, perchance, has borne 
The tyrant’s mockery and the courtier’s scorn, 

- Towers o'er the dust of earth’s forgotten graves, 
As once, emerging through the waste of waves, 
The rocky Titan, round whose shattered spear 
Coiled the last whirlpool of the drowning sphere ! 


We will insert one of the pathetic and one of the humorous 
poems as specimens of our author's power in either style. 

And after reading them, we think all readers of poetry will 
want to get the book. The first is from the leading poem, 
and describes the grave yard which stands between two 
churches in Cambridge. In one of these he was delivering the 
poem. This will explain some allusions in the piece. 


Our ancient church! its lowly tower, 
Beneath the loftier spire 

Is shadowed when the sunset hour 
Clothes the tall shaft in fire; 

It sinks below the distant eye, 
Long ere the glittering vane, _ 

High wheeling in the western sky, 
Has faded o’er the plain. — 

Like Sentinel and Nun they keep _ 
Their vigil on the green ; 

One seems to guard, and one to weep, 
The dead that lie between ; 
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And both roll out, so full and near, 
Their music’s mingling waves, 

They shake the grass, whose wean spear 
Leans on the narrow graves. 


The stranger parts the flaunting ico | 
Whose seeds the winds have strown 
So thick beneath the line he reads, 
They shade the sculptured stone ;__ 
The child unveils his clustered brow, 
And ponders for a while , | 
The graven willow’s pendent bough, 
Or rudest cherub’s smile. 


But what to them the dirge, the knell ? 
These were the mourner’s share ; — 
The sullen clang, whose heavy swell 
-Throbbed through the beating air ; — 
The rattling cord,—the rolling stone,— 
The shelving sand that slid, 
And far beneath with: hollow tone 
Rung on the coffin’s lid. | 
The slumberer’s mound grows fresh and green, 
Then slowly disappears ; 
_ The mosses creep, the gray stones lean, 
' Earth hides his date and years ; 
But long before the once loved name | 
_ Is sunk or worn away, 
No lip the silent dust may claim, | 
That pressed the breathing clay. 


Go where the ancient pathway guides, 
See where our sires laid down 

Their smiling babes, their cherished brides, 
The patriarchs of the town ; 

Hast thou a tear for buried love ? 
A sigh for transient power? _ 

All that a century left above, 

Go, read it in an hour! > 

The Indian’s shaft, the Briton’s ball, 

_ The sabre’s thirsting edge, 
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The hot shell, shattering in its fall, 
The bayonet’s rending wedge, - 
Here scattered death ; yet seek the spot, 
No trace thine eye can see, | 
_ No altar,—and they need it not 
Who leave their children free ! 


I.ook where the turbid rain drops stand 
In many a chiselled square, | 
The knightly crest, the shield, the brand 

Of honored names were there ; — 
Alas! for every tear is dried 

Those blazoned tablets knew, 
Save when the icy marble’s side 

Drips with the evening dew. 


Or gaze upon yon pillared stone, 
The empty urn of pride ; 

There stands the Goblet and the Sun,— 
What need of more beside ? 

Where lives the memory of the dead, 
Who made their tomb a toy ? 

Whose ashes press that nameless bed ? 
Go, ask the village boy ! ° 


Lean o’er the slender western wall, 
Ye ever roaming girls ; 
The breath that bids the blossom fall 
May lift your floating curls, 
To sweep the simple lines that tell 
An exile’s date and doom ;— 
_ And sigh, for where his daughters dwell, 
They wreathe the stranger’s tomb. 


And one amid these shades was born, 
Beneath this turf who lies, 

Once beaming as the summer’s morn, 
That closed her gentle eyes ;* 

If sinless angels love as we, 
Who stood thy grave beside, — 

Three seraph welcomes waited thee, 


The daughter, sister, bride! 
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1 wandered to thy buried mound 
When earth was hid, below 

The level of the glaring ground, 
Choked to its gates with snow, 

And when with summer’s flowing waves 
The lake of verdure rolled, _ 

As if a Sultan’s white-robed slaves 
Had scattered pearls and gold. 


Nay, the soft pinions of the air, 
That lift this trembling tone, 

Its breath of love may almest bear, 
To kiss thy funeral stone ;— | 
And,—now thy smiles have past away, 
For all the joy they gave, | 
May sweetest dews and warmest ray 
Lie on thine early grave! 


When damps beneath, and storms above 
Have bowed these fragile towers; | 

Still o’er the graves yon locust-grove 
Shall swing its orient flowers ;— 

And I would ask no mouldering bust, 

If e’erthis humble line, 

Which breathed a sigh o’er other’s dust, 

Might call a tear on mine. 


The following piece strikes us as one of the happiest of the 
humorous pieces. But inexorable grammar has compelled the 
poet to alter to a more prosaic sound that most melodious line 


“Ah! many a lid Love lurks between.” 


THE DILEMMA. 


_ Now, by the blessed Paphian queen, 

Who heaves the breast of sweet sixteen; 
_ By every name I cut on bark | 

_ Before my morning star grew dark; 

* By Hymen’s tosch, by Cupid’s dart, 
By all that thrills the beating heart; 
The bright black eye, the meltiog blue,— 
I cannot choose between the two. | 


I had a vision in my dreams;— 
I saw a row of twenty beams; 
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From every beam a rope was hung, 
_ In every rope a lover swung; 


I asked the hue of every eye, 
That bade each luckless lover die; 


_+Ten livid lips said, heavenly blue, 


And ten accused the darker hue. 


{ asked a matron which she deemed 

With fairest light of beauty beamed; 

She answered, some thought both were fair,— 
Give her blue eyes and golden hair. 


_I might have liked her judgment well, 


But, as she spoke, she rung the bell, 


And all her girls, nor small, nor few, 


Came marching in,—their eyes were blue. 


I asked a maiden; back she flung 


_ The locks that round her forehead hung, 


And turned her eye, a gloridus one, 
Bright as a diamond in the sun, 

On me, until beneath its rays 

I felt as if my hair would blaze; 


_ She liked all eyes but eyes of green; 


She looked at me; what could she mean’ 


Ah! many lids Love lurks between, . 
Nor heeds the coloring of his screen; | 
And when his random arrows fly, 

The victim falls, yet knows not why. 
Gaze not upon his shield of jet, 

The shaft upon the string is set; 

Look not beneath his azure veil, 
Though every limb were cased in mail. 
Well both might make a martyr break 
The chain that bound him to the stake; 
And both with but a single ray, 

Can melt our very hearts away; 

And both, when balanced, hardly seem 


_ To stir the scales or rock the beam; 


But that is dearest, all the while, 
That wears ss us the sweetest smile. 


We wish we had room to entertain our reedeis by inserting 


some others as good as these. 
of a proud Podestrian”—** “The Grisette”—“ Qui 


Such are “ The Last Leaf ”— 
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Art. 1L—THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


There is a saying which I used often to hear which offended © 
me very much, and which IJ always did my best to oppose and 
deride. It was this—It may be true in Theory, but it is false 
in Practice. ‘“ True in theory, and not in practice—how can | 
that be? said 1. Do not theory and practice belong to the 
same world? Am I not I, the theorizer, and you the practical 
man, living under God’s sun together? If my idea is true, it 
can be shown to be true, it can be acted out as true, and will 
prove itself true before men and angels. If it is false, it is 
false, both in theory and practice, and there is an end of it. 
Is the search after truth merely an amusement, which we may 
indulge in in our closets, but which is to have no effect upon 
the world, no influence on human happiness. All truth is 
useful, is practical, and in this faith will I live and die.” _ 

I was right, and | was wrong. All truth is in the end use- | 
ful—and can be brought to bear practically. So far I was 
right. But all truth cannot be brought to bear to-day or to- 
morrow, by you nor by me._ I was wrong in overlooking the 
_ thousand circumstances of time and situation which hang like 
clogs on the wing of the mightiest truth, and make its course 
circuitous and slow. 
There is a mere theorist, who is worth little—and there isa 
mere practical man, who is worth perhaps still less. Let me 
endeavor to characterize them in the manner of Theophrastus. 

The mere theorist is he, who wishes to see his ideas instantly 
realized, without allowing for the friction which, takes place in 
all movements, moral no less than mechanical. “ A thing is 
on the whole good, therefore let it be instantly done,” saith 
he. Political theorizing deluged France with blood in the 
revolution. ‘All men are free and equal,” said the philoso- 
phers. Remove therefore all restraint, do away with all old 
customs and institutions, and make society over again anew. 
They found it easy enough to do the first part, but the last 
was harder. They could cut off the king’s head —shoot, stab, 
hang and banish the nobility, and fill the popular mind with 
a blind rage against all authority and power: 


They opened. But to shut, — 
Excelled their power. 


They had raised a demon they could not lay, because they had 
not asked whether France, with all its ignorance, superstition — 
and atheism, was prepared. for the same kind of government — 
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as the United States of America. Just so the moral theorizer 
- disregards circumstances, and whether his plan be to promote 
temperance, peace, abolition or chastity, runs foul of a thou- 
sand obstacles. It is right, he says, therefore it must be done 
this moment, or you are all villains and hy crites. This 
naturally excites a little anger onthe part of those whom he 
addresses, and a good cause fails for want of practical wisdom 
on the part of its advocates. | | 

In philosophy, in art, in scientific, economic and mechanical 
concerns—in commerce also and literature, and all the various 
branches of that great profession, money making, there are no 
doubt mere theorists. | 

Yet on the other side the fault is perhaps as common, and 
less frequently pointed out. A mere practical man does as 
much mischief as a mere theorizer. 3 | 

The mere practical man is one who follows his nose rather 
than his eyes—who goes in for “facts” which he often declares 
to be stubbgrn things. He is a great foe to innovation or im- 
provement. He had rather blunder with his grandfather, than 
do well with his son. Experience is his God, History his Bi- 
ble, the Statistics of the United States his Creed. A large 
view, or comprehensive principle, his soul hateth. Propose to 
him any plan for improving the condition of the poor, and he 
answers * It is impracticable.” Ask his aid in correcting any 
notable abuse, “ It can’t be done.” If he is a schoolmaster, he 
will not use Colburn’s lessons in his school, for the old way is 
good enough for him. To be sure, the boys learn ten times as 
much by the new plan, but he “don’t think it will succeed for 
all that.” The Chinese are a very practical people. They 
_ despise theory. It is said of them that the first roast pig ever 
eaten by them having been cooked accidentally in a fire which 
burnt down a house, they went on 500 years burning down 

houses every time they wanted a roast pig. This we call the 
height of the practical. | | 

Gothe in some remarks in his optical work about the En- 
glish royal society, points out the evils resulting from an ex- 
cessive fear of theory in scientific matters. He says that by the 
extraordinary influence of Lord Bacon, the mind of the age 
had been directed to the real, the actual, so as to excite a dread 
of even the most distant approach to theory. Even system or 
order in their meetings was. wholly dispensed with. Their 
discussions were accidental in their subjects and without any 
form. The only thing like method was an abstaining from all 
method. Experiments in natural philosophy, facts in natural 

history, observations in technical science, are all confusedly min- 
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led together in their transactions. Even their museum was 
destitute of all arrangement, and objects of curiosity from eve 
kingdom of nature were thrown together without classification — 
or order. 
Bulwer in his England and the English, gives an amusing 
description of the merely practical men in politics. 


“Mr. Bluff is the last man I shall describe in this chapter. He 
is the sensible, practical man. He despises all speculations but 
those in which he has ashare. He is very intolerant to other peo- 
ple’s hobby horses; he hates both poets and philosophers. He has 
a great love of facts ; if you could speak to him out of the multipli- 
cation table, he would think you a great orator. He does not ob- 
serve how the facts are applied to the theory; he only wants the 
facts themselves. If you were to say to him thus, ‘ When abuses 
rise to a cértain height, they must be remedied,’ he would think you - 
a shallow fellow, a theorist ; but if you were to say to him, ‘ One 
thousand pauper children are born in London; in 1823, wheat was 
49 shillings; hop grounds let from 10 to 12 shillings ,an acre, and 
you must, therefore, confess that when abuses rise to a certain — 
height they must be remedied ;’ Mr. Bluff would nod his wise head, 
and say of you to his next neighbor, ‘ That’s the man for my money, 
ou sce what a quantity of facts he puts into his speech!’ | | 
“ Facts, like stones, are nothing in themselves; their value con- — 
sists in the manner they are. put together, and the purpose to which 
they are applied. 
“ Accordingly, Mr. Bluff is always taken in. Looking only at a 
fact, he does not see an inch beyond it, and you might draw him into 
any impredence by constantly telling him that ‘two and two make 
four.’ Mr. Bluff is wonderfully English. It is by practical men 
that we have ever been seduced into the wildest speculations, and | 
the most preposterous of living theorists always begins his har- 
rangues with — ‘ Now, my friends, let us look to the facts.” 


* 


If we could lay up Time, like money, when we do not use 
it, there would be some excuse for the idleness of half the 
world. But even then we should be losing the interest of our 


As breath refreshes the life of a coal, so prayer refreshes 
the hopes of the heart.— Goethe. | : | 
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Art. 12.—ON BELIEVING WHAT WE DO NOT UNDERSTAND. 
From Benson’s Dialogue. 


An ingenious gentleman of my acquaintance, whom I call 
Novatianus, was in company with the lady Aspasia, who was 
exclaiming bitterly against a certain preacher, whose historical 
name shall be Eusebius. For Eusebius had asserted something 
in one of his sermons, which gave the lady great offence. Upon 
which she condemned him with warm zeal, and , fluency 
of speech, and declared she would never hear him more as 
long as shelived. This occasioned the following dialogue be- 
tween her and my friend. a 

Novatianus. What was it, Madam, im Eusebius’* sermon, 
which offended you so much? | 

Aspasia. He asserted that we are to believe nothing but 
what we can understand. ae 

Novatianus. Was that the thing which gave you so much 
ofencet’ 

Aspasia. Yes,-Sir, and enough too. I wonder how any 
body can venture to assert such a thing. 

_ So far the dialogue proceeded;.and then they conversed for 
an hour or two about other matters; by which means this af- 
fair was quite forgotten. Then Novatianus begged the favor 
of a pen and ink anda small piece of paper; all of which a 
servant readily brought him. Upon the paper he wrote down 
the following words in Greek, ‘o THEOS AGAPE ESTIN, and then 
very gravely gave them to.the lady and desired her to read 
them. That revived the dialogue, which proceeded as follows: 
—Aspasia looking first upon the paper and then looking ear- 
nestly and with surprise and confusion in Novatianus’ face, 
said, “Sir, | cannot read them. What do you mean by this? 
itis not English, and they are strange letters to me. I cannot 
imagine what you design by asking me to read what I know 
nothing about.” Novatianus gravely said, “Do you believe 
them, madam?” 

_ “How can I,” answered Aspasia, with great quickness, “ un- 
less I understand them!” “ Hold, madam,” replied Novatianus, 
“you may surely believe things which you cannot understand.” 

Aspasia. That is impossible. 

_Novatianus. Then I find that you are, after all, of Euse- 
oud opinion, notwithstanding his sermon offended you so 

This startled the lady and caused her to say, “I profess I 
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believe Iam wrong. The thing never appeared to me in this 
light before. I really begin to suspect that I was mistaken, 
and that Eusebius was in theright. I beg his patdon for con-. 
demning him before I had duly considered the reasonableness 
of what he said. But what is the meaning of these words? 
For I cannot so much as read them.” | 
Novatianus said, “I will assure you, madam, they are the 
words of holy scripture; and that according to the original. 
They contain a plain truth, and a very great and important 
truth. I would therefore have you try once more whether 
you cannot believe them.” Aspasia was now impatient to 
have them explained, and said to Novatianus, “ Tease me no 
longer, | freely acknowledge that I was too rash and inconsid- 
erate; and I am now fully convinced, that I can’t tell, wheth- 
er I belfeve what you propose to me, or no, till I understand 


what is meant thereby. Pray tell me, therefore what the 


words signify, and keep me no longer in suspense. As soon as 
J] understand them, I will then tell you fully, whether I believe 
them or no.” 

“ Well then,” said Novatianus, “I will gratify you by telling 
you, that you may find the passage 1 John.iv. 8, and the En- 
glish of it is, ‘God is love.* ‘ That proposition,’ said Aspasia, 
‘I most readily and firmly believe ; but I find I could not believe 
it, till I understood it. I heartily beg Eusebius’ pardon, and 
sincerely condemn mine own folly and imprudence, in censur- 
ing what I ought to have applauded. I will promise you | 
will go and hear him again; and I shall now have a better 
opinion of him than ever.” | hee? 

The next time Novatianus ‘visited Aspasia, she continued of 
the same mind, and severely condemned herself, but applauded 
Eusebius; and thanked Novatianus for taking so kind and in- 
genious a method of leading her into right sentiments upon 
that head. But was ready to wonder, that she had not before 
seen the matter in the same light; as it appeared so very ob- 
vious, now she had attended to it.” 3 


A man cannot after a state of sin be instantly a saint; the 
work of heaven is not done by a flash of lightening, or a das 
of affectionate rain, or a few tears of relenting pity.— Taylor. 


Prayer is the key to open the day, and the bolt to shut in 
the night.—Jeremy Taylor. | | 
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Arr. 13.—DR. BEECHER’S BALANCING SYSTEM. 


The correspondence lately published between Dr. Beecher 
and Dr. Porter, of Andover, contains a very important avowal 
in relation to a mode of preaching fashionable of late years 
among some of the orthodox new lights. Considerable as- 
tonishment has been often felt both by Unitarians and Cal- 
_vinists, on hearing the most ultra liberal views proclaimed 
from the pulpit without limitation or qualification by leading 
men calling themselves orthodox. Men have been told that 
they had all power to save themselves, and the gates of admit- 
tance to Christianity have been thrown wide in the frankest 
manner possible. We have ourselves heard Dr. Beecher 
preach discourses in which more stress was laid on man’s 
ability than we should feel ourselves authorized to assert, Uni- 
tarians as we are. The consequence of such preaching as this 
naturally was that Unitarians went away saying—“ That’s a 
good Unitarian sermon,” and Calvinists shaking their heads 
sorrowfully for fear of strange heresies. Dr. Porter was one 
of these last. Having heard from various quarters that Dr. 
Beecher was preaching in Boston any thing but Calvinism, 
and broaching all sorts of Pelagian, Arminian and Socinian 
errors, he writes him a letter of admonition and rebuke. He 
says, ‘ Brother Beecher, you are not cut out for a reformer; 
you must not undertake to change the doctrines delivered by 
tradition from our fathers. Stick to Calvinism. Hold on to 
the Westminister Assembly. Defy reason, crucify the under- 
standing, and be not so presumptuous as to wish for con- 
sistency in your opinions, when our fathers have been 
satisfied with contradictions. If they could swallow the five 
= so can you.” This,and more to the same effect, wrote 

rother Porter, beseeching Brother Beecher to “ brace up like 
aman,” and take the flaggelation quietly. 

But Brother Beecher is one who loves to administer not re- 
ceive blows. As regards rebuke, he holds to the gospel prin- 
ciple that “it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Wherefore writing a long letter in defence of his conduct, he 
puts it in his pocket and rides to Andover, to read it there to 
the Committee on Heresy, if such a body there be, with Dr. 
Porter at its head. His defence was briefly that he had not 
given up Calvinism, but was practising upon the Balancing 

ystem. | | 

“The Balancing System!” ejaculated the reverend consis- 
tory, “and what can the Balancing System be, Dr. Beecher?’’ 
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Thereupon he goes on (vide letter) to explain it in this way : 
“Our beautiful system of Calvinism is made up, as you well 


- know, dear brothers, of opposing truths, warring verities, and 
doctrines which seem to contradict. one another. Now, for 


the full effect of our system, both parts must be preached. 
We must teach for example, that man can do nothing to help 
himself, and again we must teach that man has full ability to 
do all that God requires. By the first doctrine we destroy his 
self-reliance ; by the second, we set him at work. But then 
when we begin to preach any where, we must ask what is the 
state of the popular mind, and what kind of preaching has pre- 
vailed previously. The object is to keep these two doctrines 
BALANCED in the minds of the hearers. If therefore one has 
been preached a great deal, you must preach the other till the 
scales are even again. Thus I found God’s sovereignty had 
been preached too much when I came to Boston, and the other 
scale was kicking the beam. I must therefore throw more 


_ weight into the scale of human ability, and when I have done 


it, I shall begin to preach the other way. I must “ meet the 
ship with the helm,” as the sailors say about steering. J am 
like one balancing on the tight rope, who has to bend first this 
way and then that, according as he finds himself falling one 
side or the other.” eo 
_ This is what may be called the Balancing System. Whe- 
ther Dr. Beecher originated it we do not know. Mr. Finney 
has advanced similar ideas in his Revival Lectures, a work by 
the way, of great power in its kind. Dr. Beecher however 
has brought it more fully into notice than any one else, an 
has openly proclaimed it to be his system of tactics. | 
We believe however that his church has not been very 
generally pleased with it. They say that to oppose one error 
with another error is not so good a plan as to oppose it witha 
truth. They fear that it is too much like the course taken by — 
some persons mentioned by Horace: ps 


‘“‘ Dum vitant stulti vitia, in contraria currunt.”’ 


There is something about this managing, rope-dancing system, 
which the plain and honest minded do not relish. 

Our objection however, is not so much to the theory as to 
the practice of Dr. Beecher and some of his fellow balancers. 
If they would honestly and faithfully act up to this system, we 
should think it not a bad one. It would then be only a prac- 
tical adaptation of the gospel to the wants and conditions of 
men. If he would preach human duty to Calvinists and de- — 
pendence on God to Arminians, humility to the rich and en- 
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couragement to the poor, who could blame him? But our 
objection is, that he has not been true to his own system, that 
he has played the cameleon, taking his color from the place he 
happened to be in. -And this is the danger of all religious 
politicians, managers for God, manceuverers for Christ. 

When was it that Dr. Beecher first began to be suspected 
of liberality? Not till he had got into a liberal community. 
Where was it that he began to preach man’s ability? In Bos- 
ton. Where was he first suspected of too great regard for 
reason! Among Unitarians.. Now according to his own 
system, this was the very time for him to begin to preach 
Calvinism more zealously than ever—here was the place, if 
any where, that the doctrines of irresistible grace, &c. had 
kicked the beam. Yet here is the place where he omits 
preaching them. Here is the place where he comes out boldly 
—in defence of principles which are already popular. 

On the other hand, those who have heard him preach when 
‘in Pittsburgh on his trial for heresy, among lynx-eyed cham- 
pions of the most ancient Calvinism, tell us that he relapsed 
and stiffened into a degree of orthodoxy which astonished those 
who had heard of him only as a liberal man and new school 
Doctor. And when fairly on trial for his reported heresies, 
how does he act? Like the heroic Luther, who would take 
the heaviest thunderbolt of the Vatican rather than take back 
-aword or -palter with a conviction! Alas! Luthers are not 
now so common as manceuverers and Machiavellis. No. Dr. 
Beecher’s “ Views in Theology” only go to show that he has 
- not in him the stuff of which reformers are made. He takes 
back with his left hand what he offers with his right. He 
makes a bold assertion—and immediately explains it away. 
He likes the reputation of boldness without the danger; he af- 
fects an air of fortitude, but is careful not to run any real risk. 
_ We have spoken plainly of this distinguished divine, both 
because he deserves no leniency and probably desires none at 
our hands; and because he is one of a class not uncommon 
among us, and who ought to be described. The author of 
Protestant Jesuitism has done a service to the community in 
his revelations of the manceuverings of theologians and religious 
leaders among the various protestant sects. He has shown 
that the spirit of Jesuitism may reside in all communions. 
There is indeed a lamentable want of sincerity and simplicity 
among those most celebrated for their popular and eflective 
talents. Such men come at last to live, speak and act, all for 
effect. They are very solemn in the pulpit, not because they 
feel the presence of God, but because they want to move the 
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congregation. They are very terrific in their delineations of 
future torment, not because they entertain any great fear of 
those dark regions, but because such descriptions alone will 
produce an fect. They are always acting—never simple, 
genuine and in earnest. “I believe, therefore have I spoken,” © 
is a text which can rarely be applied with truth by them. 
Let us not be accused of uncharitable satire. Try the experi- 
ment. Aska popular preacher of terror, in private, why he 
does not soften the tone of his discourse and say less of the 
horrors of futurity. His answer in too many cases will show 
that he preaches so, not because he believes so, but because 
thus and in no other way does he hope to produce an effect. 
A late writer in describing the restorationist views of Tholuck 
and others, called orthodox in Germany, objects to their senti- 
ments, not that they are false, but that “ they cut the sinews 
of effective preaching.” | 
When will men condescend to believe that the still small © 
voice of plain truth will be, in the end, more effective than the 
whirlwinds, earthquakes, and fires of exaggerated sentiment 
and affected fervor ? ee Ep. 


_ Nore. We said that Dr. Beecher probably deserved no leniency — 
from Unitarians. We judge this from the fact that he took occa- 
sion to make an abusive and insulting comparison between Unita- 


_rtanism and Rum, last summer, when his reputation for orthodoxy 


was in its most perilous condition. We hope we are not particu- 
larly uncharitable in attributing this gratuitous abuse of the faith of 
a respectable body of Christians, to a motive of policy. It will be 
remembered that he also entered very vigorously about the same 
time into the war against the Catholics. Was he then practising 
the tactics used by Charles X., when, to divert attention from his 
operations at home, he sent an expedition against Algiers? If so, 
the more he is blamed by Unitarians, the better he will like it. The. 

next time he is arraigned before Presbytery, Synod or assembly, he — 
can take this article as a testimony to his orthodoxy. To be dis- 
liked by Unitarians, is a high merit in the eyes of the true Presby- 

terian, sufficient to cover a multitude of sins. This makes our task | 
of censure very easy and pleasant, for while we are exposing errors, 
we are gratifying the person we censure. But it often makes it ra-__ 
ther difficult for us to praise. For if we meet with something high- 
ly liberal and rational in any Calvinistic production, and praise it, 
our praise is sure to be brought by the orthodoxists as a proof that 
the writer is heretical. ‘This was the case with Jacob Abbot, whose — 
books have been widely circulated among the liberal party, in con- 
sequence of which, it was gravely urged against him “ that his books 
were liked by Unitarians.” The same spirit would have accused 
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Jesus of heresy, because he pleased the carnal mind, when “ the 
common people heard him gladly”—and have brought it against the 
Apostles that they “ had favor with all the people.” According to 
these Doctors, if you set forth the truth in an attractive manner, if 
ou dv not displease and offend the impenitent, you are letting down 
the gospel to the wishes of the unregenerate heart. _Pitiable indeed 
is this spirit—more pitiable that pious and good men should cringe 
to it and court it. | | 
: We think Dr. Beecher, in the main, a pious and good man. It is 
his head rather than his heart which is wrong. We once heard 
Dr. Beecher’s character pithily described by one who had studied 
him closely. ‘ Dr. B’s. intellect,” said he, “ts totally depraved. He 
has lost the power of perceiving what is true, by looking so long at 
what is expedient. He has no idea that there is such a thing as 
absolute truth. ‘Truth and falsehood are merely what suis a pre- 
sent purpose to make them. It suited Dr. Beecher’s purpose at 
one time to teach that Calvinists never believed in the damnation 
of infants. He therefore argued this obstinately in defiance of all 
evidence and all consistency. An intellect which has reached this 
state may be called totally depraved—and so I designate Dr. 


Beecher’s.” 


Arr. 14—LINES, 
WITH A SKETCH OF JACOB’S WELL AND MOUNT GERIZIM. 


Here, after Jacob parted from his brother, 
His daughters lingered round this well, new made, 
Here—seventeen centuries after, came another 
And talked with Jesus, wondering and afraid. 
Here—other centuries past—the emperor’s mother, 
Sheltered its waters with a Temple’s shade. 
Here—’mid the fallen fragments, as of old, 
The girl her pitcher dips within its waters cold. 


And Jacob’s race grew strong for many an hour, 
Then torn beneath the Roman eagle lay ; 
_ The Roman’s vast and earth controlling power, 
_ Has crumbled like these shafts and stones away : 
But still the waters, fed by dew and shower, 
Come up, as ever, to the light of day— 
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And still the maid bends downward with her urn, 
Well pleased to see its glass her lovely face return. 


And those few words of truth, first uttered here, 
Have sunk into the human soul and heart, 

A spiritual faith dawns bright and clear, _ 
Dark creeds and ancient mysteries depart ; 

‘The hour for God’s true worshippers draws near ; 
Then mourn not o’er the wrecks of earthly art. 

Kingdoms may fall and human works decay, 

Nature moves on unchanged—Truths never pass away. 

F.C, 


Art. 15—PART OF A CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE TRINITY. 


Whether or not I can answer all your questions, remains to — 
be proved. They come so fast that I hardly know where to 
begin, and you sometimes put them in such a triumphant way, 
that it almost grieves me to show that if taken one by one and 
examined fairly, they can not only be easily answered, but even 
turned against yourself. But at present I have no further in- 
tention than to reply to two or three inquiries which I find in 
your last letter, and which either did or might very well have 
come from a candid seeker after truth. Indeed I am convinced 
that J do you no more than justice, when I beiieve that you 
are sincere in your desire to receive the truth, and that, if there 
is ever, in your remarks, an appearance of exclusiveness or of 
a dogmatical spirit, it is the result of your education and early 
associations, not of an unwillingness to receive new light. __ 

You inquire in different parts of your last: 

1. What is the real difference between Unitarians and 
Trinitarians?. 

2. How is it possible for any one to read the New Testa- 
ment without finding the trinity there? _ | 

3. What motives a Unitarian can have in endeavoring to 
shake the faith of a believer in the Trinity? | 

These questions although somewhat disconnected, | will: 
answer. | 
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The real difference between Unitarians and Trinitarians, is 
this: The former believe that Christ was the manifestation ot 
God, the latter believe that he was God himseif. The former 
think that the highest dignity of Christ is expressed by those 
scriptures in which he is called the image of God, the first born 
(or, most honored and loved) of every creature, the only be- 
gotten son of God, and that in him it pleased the Father that 
all fulness should dwell; in all which expressions no more is 
taught than the doctrine before stated and in the bible eise-. 
where confirmed, that Christ was the manifestation of the in- 
visible Father ; that God dwelt in him and spoke to the world 
through him, that the world might be reconciled to himself; 
that the word, which the Apostle John expressly asserts to be 
one and the same with God, was made flesh, that is, was mani- 
fested in Jesus, and dwelt among men, so that they beheld a 
glory, as of the only begotten, or best loved, Son of God. 

aving before them all these and other passages expressive of 
the great exaltation of Christ, and a that he was in his 
life and teaching and death, all which is here taught, Unitari- 
ans believe that he was indeed the messenger of the Most 
High; that by his life and doctrines God’s attributes and will 
are made manifest; that he is therefore, to all who believe in 
him, the way, the truth and the life, and that by trusting our- 
selves to his guidance we shall, through the mercy of God, 
obtain eternal life and happiness. 

On the other hand, Triaitarians say, that all this is very 
well so far as it goes. But they think that they find more, 
and to the plain, comprehensible doctrine that God revealed 
himself in Christ, they add the mysterious and unintelligible 
doctrine that he was in a litera] sense one with Christ. That 
Christ was not only the Messenger of God, and therefore, on 
earth, his representative, but that he was in a literal sense God 
with us; that he not only taught with authority from God, but 
was himself omniscient and infinite. | 
_ The difference between Unitarians and Trinitarians is not, 
therefore, that the latter attach greater importance to Christ’s 
teaching and example, or that they rely more implicitly upon 
him. As to Christ’s authority, there is no dispute. Both, 
equally, declare it to be divine and obligatory upon us. 

The difference is not that Unitarians believe that Christ was 
aman, while Trinitarians believe him to be divine, for the for- 
mer, equally with the latter, believe this. | 

The real difference, as already explained, which you will 
find to exist between your own mind and that of any intelli- 
gent Unitarian, is involved in the question, Was Christ a mani- 
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festation of God and a revealer of God’s will, or was he God 
himself, the mysterious part of the indivisible Threefold Unity, 
the self-existent and omnipotent God. I believe that he was 
the former; you believe that he was the latter. But here | 
appeal to your sincerity and ask, can you not conceive that I 
may find a charm in the sin.plicity and reasonableness of my 
belief, while Iam repelled from yours by its strangeness and 
mystical nature? Is it nothing. that I can rest in my faith, 


-with undoubting confidence, without feeling my reason shocked, 


without detecting the least inconsistency between the light of 
nature and that of revelation; while on the other side, if | 
should embrace your faith, I must, in some measure, cease to 
think and submit myself without daring to ask how, or why, 
to doctrines which are acknowledged to be unintelligible, and 


to my reason, seem contradictory and therefore absurd? I make 


this appeal with all Christian feeling. and beg of you so to re- 
ceive it. One thing more I will ask you: But my paper is 
exhaustéd, and it must be asked at some other time. Mean- 


while, let not our doctrinal disputes bring any feeling of con-— 


tention or any root of bitterness into our hearts. 
Your friend, W.G. E. 


Arr. 16—THEODORE. 
CIIAPER IX. 
Translated from the German of De Wette. 


Theodore felt desirous, on many accounts, of making a jour- 
ney through England and Holland. Especially he wished to 
become acquainted with the condition of the churches in those 
countries, of which he had heard so much to interest him. 
John confirmed this purpose, and took leave of him with 
warmth, * * * * * We will not undertake to accom- — 
pany Theodore on his journey, especially as no uncommon ad- 
venture befel him. He collected, indeed, many observations, 
and formed opinions upon many points, chiefly connected with 
religion. But it would lead us too far to attempt to go into 
detail; we must be satisfied with giving the general impression 
which the contemplation of ecclesiastical matters in these 


countries left behind. | | 
He found both in England and in Holland a stiffness and 
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rigour in the administration of the church which was anythin 
but attractive to him, used as he was to religious liberty, whieh 
_ perhaps indeed he had carried too far. He was displeased by 

the hierarchal, formal aspect of the episcopal church, and no 
less with the opposite extreme of enthusiasm and pious excess 
in the dissenting sects, which had been repelled by her cold- 
_ ness and indifference to the religious wants of the people. He 

was confirmed in his dislike to all hierarchy, and in his con- 
viction of the evil of the clergy’s being endowed with temporal 
wealth and political influence, by perceiving that the higher 
orders of the clergy in England, and even the country clergy- - 
men, did little for the church, and left their work to be done 
by hired curates. 

On the other hand, the: Dutch church struck him as much 
‘more spiritual and religious. The Calvinistic rigour which 
vet holds every thing fastened there, at Jeast has this merit, 
that it keeps alive a reverential awe in the minds of the people; 
and the stiffness of the clergy, which often terminates in spir- 
itual pride and dogmatism, appeared to find an excuse in the 
weful influence it exercised upon the popular morality. He 
found that a reverence for the clergy,even when not based on 
a free recognition of their superiority of character, is to be 
viewed as a beneficial restraint on the wildness of the multi- 
tude. This kind of hierarchy, which bears at least the show 
of sanctity, though not a wy clear revelation of spirit, he at 
first considered endurable. But compared to the picture of 
the freedom of the children of God in the beginning of Christ- 
ianity as he found this drawn in the sacred scriptures, this 
condition of the church appeared far from satisfactory. He 
could not but consider it a kind of spiritual servitude, a sub- 
jection to the law, milder and more spiritual than that of 
Moses, but yet quite unworthy of the gospel. Especially he 
was disturbed by the absence of a free scientific spirit in the 

theology of this church. | 
Is then, he thought, the system of Calvin, however highly 
we may prize it as a monument of his faith and acuteness of 
‘Intellect—is it the sum of all Christian knowledge? Has the 
holy scripture been exhausted by him, so that it is now unne- 
cessary to look into it and search it without a preconceived 
opinion? Has not his theology the stamp of the age in which 
it originated, and shall this stamp be impressed upon ours, 
which in many particulars has become so different? Is there no 
-Narrowness about his views, and have they not a severity 

which offends many pious minds? Has not this been shown 
by the controversies they have occasioned and the divisions 
| 69 | 
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they have introduced: and shall not at last that unfortunate 


wall of division be taken down which separates the Lutheran 


from the Reformed church? This can only be effected by a 
free examination which goes out of the limits placed by creeds 
and symbols. | 

Especially was our friend displeased with the character of 

Dutch Theology, which occupied only the memory and lower 
intellectual faculties, and was wholly destitute of all large 
views and high ideas. Is this, thought he, the object of study, 
to busy yourself with the grammar of the sacred languages; 
to collect and deliver observations on historical usages, opinions 
and circumstances—and to forget in these minute details the 
spirit and meaning of the whole? | : 

But, on the other hand, when he contemplated the ecclesi- 
astical condition of Germany, he was forced to confess that 
the influence of the church had been there diminished by this 
very freedom of thought and action there prevalent. The 
little influence exercised by the pastors upon the churches, — 
which was yet further diminished by the unworthy behaviour 
of many among them; the discussion and controversy about 
religious doctrines in the presence of the people; the spread of 
doubts concerning many ancient and venerable truths, amd: the 
increased indifference and levity of the scoffer occasioned by 


_ jt; the onesideness of the modern theology, and the consequent 


defects in the education of young theologians: all these things 
united had placed the German in a position in comparison with 
which that of foreign countries seemed tranquil and happy. 
But, on the other hand, our friend was encouraged by the 
great activity and variety of original thinking in Germany. 
If there was much error, yet it was to be excused on account 
of the love of truth from which it arose. If many devious 
paths were opened, yet they all led back again at last to the 
straight way, and the traveller then had the satisfaction of 
having freely sought and found it. Much social and moral 
degeneracy was, it is true, to be found in Germany. But 
there were other causes of this, beside the relaxation of church 
authority. And notwithstanding this, our friend thought he 
could perceive a thoughtful, open and receptive spirit in this 
pre which was not to be found elsewhere. And moreover, 
e could trace, even in the lower classes, more of the true pro- 
testant tendency toward the inward, spiritual value of life, 
than among the higher classes in other countries. 
Ah! cried he, cannot that noblest of blessings, freedom, be 
procured except by paying the price of error and sin? Must 
whole races and generations be given over to confusion and 
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destruction in order that at last there may be some single 
manifestation of a complete and perfect human character? 
Thus then is fulfilled the great Apostolic saying, “ Where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound.” (Rom. v. 20.) “But 
what ?—shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound? 
God forbid!” Yet we will not relinquish this noble gift of 
freedom, which Christ bought for us with his blood, because it 
is capable of being abused. We will guard against the abuse, 
and freedom shall be to us a power by which we will strive 
toward perfection, toward the imitation of Christ, and not an 
excuse or cloak of licentiousness and evil! 

The thought which Theodore has here expressed respecting 
freedom and its abuses, deserves to be more carefully consider- 
ed. There are two sources of human education—the Law and 
the Gospel—Constraint and Freedom. There are also two 
views of life, the one of which is based upon the law and con- 
straint, the other upon the gospel and freedom. The State 
and the Church are likewise opposed to each other in their 
mode of action. The first operates through the law, the oth- 
er by freedom. Yet freedom is not wholly excluded from the 
action of the state, nor the use of the law wholly given up by 
the church. The necessity of the law resembles the blind op- 
erations of nature, the Gospel and Freedom are like the con- 
scious life of the soul. In the one is tranquillity and uniform- 
ity, in the other motion and variety. Those views which 
are opposed to freedom, and which are professed by the stern, 
cold, and ambitious among statesmen and churchmen, would, 
if carried out logically, end in the principle that death is bet- 
ter then life. Jiven in nature, wherever life exists, there are 
also opposing and counteracting powers, there is also, decay 
and destruction. Before the mountains, those firm pillars of 
the earth, were fixed, through whose valleys the blooming life 
of earth now expands itself, wild commotions and destructive 
deluges spread havoc around. These powers now sleep quiet- 
ly; and rest is upon the earth. But if all the powers of life 
were in a like rest, then the earth would be only a great grave. 
The abuse of freedom is, in the same way, destructive at first, 
but its inestimable value and high results must console us for 
this partial evil. Ilad not freedom been liable to abuse, which 
first took place at the fall of man, then there would have 
been no human history. Man would have lived on in Para- 
dise, quietly and happily it is true, but without the arts and 
sciences, without the various blossoms and fruits of human 
culture. Yes—we may assert that if Adam had not sinned,— 

Christ, the pride of humanity had not appeared. The sin by 
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which man lost his innocence is always lamentable & criminal. 
We will not justify it—we repeat the apostolic saying “God 
forbid that we continue in sin, that grace may abound.” But 
if we will not run the risk of sin by allowing freedom to 
man; there can be no true education, there can be, at best, 
only direction. When children have liberty allowed them, 
they may indeed commit faults. But faults, understood and 
repented of, protect us from greater errors, and thus is formed — 
within us an understanding and voluntary goodness. If ina 
government, no place is allowed for freedom, then the police 
the watching and controlling power, must have an hundred 
eyes and hands, in order to prevent all crime. And in that 
case, no one could take a step freely, and all would be degrad- 
ed to the condition of children. That administration of justice 
rests on a much more moral basis, which punishes only crimes 


actually committed; and then in order to reform the offender & 


to prevent others; placing some confidence, for the-rest, in the 
good intentions of the community. But when the Church is © 
afraid of allowing freedom, it ceases to be a church. It must 
then renounce all knowledge, because the mind which seeks 
for truth-is always exposed to error. It-must renounce all 
new and salutary discoveries and appliances in the realm of 
spirit, for before we can discover what is evil we must have 
freedom to test it. Students and thinkers are the friends of 
freedom both in church and state, as were the prophets in the 
Old Testament, because they live in the free exercise of their 
mental powers, and without freedom they would lose their in- 
ward strength. But for the same reason rulers and priests — 
have in all times been opposed to them, and accused them of 
perverting and seducing the people. | | ae 
The power which is sufficient to prevent us from an abuse 
of freedom, is Love, pure love for goodness. And that which 
keeps alive our hope and patience in the view of abuses, is — 
confidence—confidence in human nature and the human mind, 
and faith that it will be at last brought back, after all.its er- 
rors and confusions, to that which is true and good. Oh! ye 
who have the education of man confided to you, preserve this 
heavenly gift of confidence, in which the fullness of all virtue 
lies as the flower in the bud. Confidence in one another binds 
men together and impels them to all works of love —Where 
the bond of confidence is broken, there life crumbles away, 
like a weather beaten stone,and human society is dissolved 
— a mass of hostile foes, who lower suspiciously on each 
other. | 
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[It will be seen by the dates that some of the following let- 
ters were written as long ago as March. We received them 
in the last week of March, after our April number was printed. 
We mention this for the benefit of our correspondents, that 
they may understand why their communications do not ap- 


pear as soon as they might expect. 
by the 15th of the month, in o 


next number. ] 


Dear Brother Clarke :—Our 
brother Eliot has at length ar- 
rived from the South, as he has 
probably informed you ere this: 
and consequently I am released 
from duty at this post. Of 
brother Eliot’s mission to New 


Orleans and Mobile, he himself 
doubtless will give you an ac- | 


acount, so I shall not trespass on 
his ground. I shall proceed to 
Peoria next week, to take Mr. 
Huntoon’s place, while he goes 
to the East. He writes that 
things are in a flourishing condi- 


tion in Peoria : that a respectable © 


society as to intelligence and 
numbers has been formed during 


the period of his stay there: but 


it is very important that they 
should have regular preaching, 
a8 many are watching to make 
inroads. 

Things are going on well here. 


St. 


An article must reach us 


rder to secure a place in the 


Louis, Mo. Marcu 15, 1837. 


The church will be completed 
early in the Summer, and there 
will be no sort of difficulty in 
having it well filled. The delay 
in finishing the building has of 
course been owing to nothing 
but the difficulty of procurin 
material, and steady labour. All 
building here progresses with an 
exceeding tediousness, There 
is no want of a spirit among the 
good people here. ‘Their zeal 
runs far before their means, but 
these will not long be lagging 
behind. 

Brother Thuston, when I last 
heard from him, was preaching 
alternatcly at Tremont and Pe- 
kin, at both whicl: places, the 
Faith in its purity is much need- 
ed. We want some one at Chi- 
cago. <A chain of forts estab- 
lished along lown the Illinois 
will be a great thing. Voices 
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too are coming from various oth- 
er places through the State of 
Illinois, calling upon us for light 
and spiritual food. 


And shall not the manna fall—_ 


shall not the rock be smitten and 
pour out its restoring waters in 
this wilderness? Shall the west 


cali unto the East, like deep un- 


to deep, in vain? Shall our 
brethren who dwell upon the 
sea shore hear the voice of the 
vision, calling ‘come over and 
help us :—and hesitate to come 
with their treasures of knowl- 
edge and of love, to spread the 
truth of Christ through this love- 
ly valley ? Shall we not soon see 
the young reapers hastening one 
by one from our New England 
home, and crossing the mountain 
barrier, into the broad harvest 
field? ‘Truly, feelingly, heartily, 
and with praise to God may we 


then welcome them in the lan- 


guage of that prophecy of old, 
“Flow beautiful upon the moun- 
tains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace: that bringeth good 
tiding of good, that publisheth 
salvation: that saith unto Sion, 
thy God reigneth !” 3 

Come over and help us!—You 
that are willing to make sacrifi- 
ces for the truth like our Master, 
and his apostles. Come, but 
we promise no easy life: we 
throw open to you no spacious 
and spire-pointed churches, we 
lead you upto no carved and 
curtained pulpits, we bid no 


swelling organ lift your soul on 


the wings of harmony, we place 
you in the midst of no time-hal- 


_ lowed monuments, no long estab- 


lished societies. You, and 1, 
and all who labour here must our- 
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selves, by patient persevering ef- 


forts build up the tabernacles of — 


the Lord. Great is the - work. 
but glorious. Come then, you 
whose spirits are fresh, and 
growing in faith-you who are 
prepared to work; and who wish 
to experience the peace of heart, 
consciousness of strength, which 
attend an active and progressive 
life—come over and help us! 

You, my brother, know better 
than I, that this great Western 
valley is literally athirst for the 
true pure fountain of living wa- 
fers. It is a thirst to which no 
external prosperity can adminis- 
ter—a thirst which this great 
Mississippi with all its tributa- 
ries cannot provide for. Where 
then shall we turn for the sup- 
ply of our spiritual wants, but 
to the East, to New England, to | 
Boston, to the walls of old Har- 
vard? Unto the hills—the hills 
of our fathers, we look, whence 
cometh our help. May it not 
long tarry! 

I will write you again from 
Peoria. Love to Br. O3good— 
I presume he will shortly be on 
his way home. | 

Truly and sincerely your 

friend and brother. | 

C. P. C. 


St. Louis, Marcu, 1837. 

My Dear Brother :—I intended 

to write from Mobile and from 

New Orleans, and cannot tell 

why I did not, except that a 

boarding-house life is unfavora- 
ble to study of any kind. 

Our prospects, I mean, of 

course the prospects of our 


Church in Mobile, are very goo! 
It was a disappointment to me 
that their house of worship 4° 
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not ready for dedication while | 
was there, as I had hoped to as- 
sist in that service ; but unavoid- 
able delays had retarded the 
builders, and, when I left, they 
had yet a month’s work before 


them. It will be a handsome 


building, as large as the Unitari- 
an Church in Cincinnati, and is 
well located. Some measures 
were in contemplation for the 
procuring of an organ, and a dis- 
position was evinced, by all those 
with whom I conversed, to spare 
no effort or expense which is ne- 
cessary for the complete success 
of their holy enterprise. 

Our meetings, while I was 
there, were held, sometimes in 
the Court house, sometimes ina 
Room in an Engine house.— 
The former of the two was very 
convenient, and the audiences 
collected there gave promise, I 
thought, that a large congrega- 
tion will be gathered in a very 
few years, perhaps months.— 
But this room we were unable to 
keep. One Sunday morning I 


went, at 11 o’clock, expecting to 


find the congregation already 
assembled, and found the doors 
locked. It appeared that the 
clerk of the court had carried 
his papers into the room, prepar- 
atory to the opening of court on 
the next day, and had locked the 
room, taking the keys away. 
We thought, in as much as it 
had been announced, in all the 
papers, that we expected to meet 
there, that he might at least have 
given us notice of the necessity 
of our changing our plans ; but 
we made the best of the case,and 
adjourned to the Engine room, 
where quite a good audience 
soon came together. But before 
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this time, or at any rate, by this 
time, the Church is completed, 
and the chief difficulties are 
passed. ‘There has been indeed 
a great deal to struggle against, 


owing, in part, to the great pecu- 


niary difficulties by which the 
mercantile community, in all our 
cities, has been perplexed, dur- 
ing the last year. 
mination with which the good 
work been _ prosecuted, 
leaves us nothing to fear for the 
future. “The character and stand- 
ing of those who are foremost in 
the cause are such, that 4ll ob- 
stacles must rapidly disappear, 
from whatever cause they may 
arise. I admired the quietness 
with which every thing had been 
done. Although the church was 
almost finished, when I left, the 
fact of a church having been 
begun, or thought of, was entire- 
ly unknown to a great part of the 
inhabitants. It was commonly 
believed that the house was in- 
tended for the use of the Baptist 
society. Brother Peabody suc- 
ceeded me, and when I parted 


with him expected to remain 


there until June. His health 
was very much improved, and 
will probably soon be entirely 
restored. ‘That he will find en- 
couragement and success in his 
labours, I have no doubt. You 
shall hear from me again very 
soon. Yours, 


W. 


In New Orleans, I consider 
that we have already one church 
and that we shall very soon have 
another. The one to which I 
refer is, as you may suppose, 
the Rev. Mr. Clapp’s. His 
church is not called unitarian, 


But the deter- 
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nor is it such, strietly speaking, 
but it is established upon pre- 
cisely the same principles with 
our churches, and the preaching 
which I heard there was, both 
in doctrine and style, such as 
we hear from pulpits of our own 
denomination. I believe indeed, 
that in some particulars, Mr. C. 
differs from us, but was not 
careful to ascertain. That he is 
not a Trinitarian is certain, and 
from his discourses it appeared 
_ that in all leading points he near- 
ly or quite agrees with us. I 
am not sorry that he does not 
adopt our name, nor should I be, 
even if I thought that his views 
entirely coincident with 


ours, because I[ think that the 


name which he has adopted, 
“Independent Congregational,” is 
sufficiently designative, and less 
open to the objection so often 
made to ours, that it is sectarian. 
We do not contend for names— 
we care very little about great 
visible success in spreading our 
doctrines; wherever we find a 
church in which there is no 
creed acknowledged but the bi- 
ble, and no head but Christ, we 
feel pretty confident, that our 
doctrines will, sooner or later, be 
there acknowledged, under what- 
ever name they are preached.— 
Such has been the case in Mr. 


Clapp’s society. Ten years ago, | 


or thereabouts, it was Presbyte- 
rian, both in name and in doc- 
trines. ‘The assembly’s cate- 
_ chism was received, its correct- 
ness taken for granted, and, to 
all appearance, firmly believed. 
He was accused of heresy, tried 
and convicted, himself excluded 
from the Presbyterian commun- 
ton and his pulpit declared to be 


unfairness. 
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vacant. But his people were 


too much attached to him to be 
thus deprived of his services, 
and disregarding the decision of 


the Church, continued under his 


ministry, an independent congre- 
gation: the authority of the cate- 
ehism was no longer accounted 
supreme, and neither pastor nor 
people felt themselves any longer 
amenable to human tribunal.— 
The consequence is, that the 
catechism has now but very few 
adherents among them, and those 
who are still attached to it are 
not at all blindly so. I therefore 
feel entitled to say that we have 
one society already in New Or- 
leans, and it is the oldest and 

largest in that place. It may, 

perhaps, never be known asa .- 
Unitarian Society, but will be 

and is a foundation, from which 
the principles and doctrines, 
taught in our churches, will be 

imbibed. 

In regard to Mr. C’s., trial for 
heresy and other misdemeanors, 
I will say a word, in passing. It 
was a singular specimen of en- 
Only the show, 
and that under but a flimsy dis- 
guise, of justice was granted.— 


‘The same individuals were his 


accusers, the witnesses against 
him and judges,—and these very 
persons, well known as personal- 
ly unfriendly to him! Yet it 
was a religious, I had better say 
theological, tribunal before which 
he was tried, and great parade 
of impartiality was made. Under 
such circumstances, it would 
not have been strange if his op- 

ponents had succeeded, and we 
may well be surprised that their 
success was so very partial. In 
fact, they proved against him, s0 


| 
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far as their charges against his 
moral conduct were concerned, 
no morethan could be proved 


against any man, namely, that he - 


had sometimes expressed him- 


self unguardedly, and that he. 


had placed confidence in un- 
worthy friends. But all this 
is now an old story. Mr. Clapp 


is now highly esteemed by his — 


society, and however much he 


may be suspected by those who 


seek for proofs of moral delin- 
quency on his part, they cannot 
pretend to know any thing by 
which his fitness for his office is’ 
rendered doubtful. He is, asa 
preacher, one of the most elo- 
quent that I everheard. Some- 
times, I was quite carriéd away 
by the torrent of his thoughts.— 
He is entirely extemporaneous 
in his language, but elaborates 
his ideas with great care,—a 
thing which extemporaneous 
preachers too often neglect.— 
How’ soon we shall have a 
church there, nominally as well 
as actually Unitarian, is a little 
doubtful, and depends, I think, 
upon the contingency of getting 
some well known and popular 
preacher to begin the work.— 
But if such a man as Mr. Dewey, 
or some one equally well known, 
would undertake the task, I am 
confident that six months would 
be long enough to gather a large 
congregation. This I say, not 
from mere general conversations, 
but as the result of careful ob- 
servation and a good deal of in- 
quiry. Nothing is needed but 
such a beginning, for the accom- 
plishment of a great amount of 
good. There are now in New 
Orleans hundreds who, before 
they went there, were accustom- 


‘ed to go to Unitarian churches, 


and with which their feelings 


‘mediately. 
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and now attend no religious 
meetings. There are very man 
others, who have heard of Uni- 
tarianism afar off, and who would 
welcome it. The major- 
ity of the whole American popu- 
lation I firmly believe to be al- 
ready beyond the reach of Orth- 
odoxy—they see its inconsisten- 
cies, they take no interest in its 
modes of operation ; hence they 
bear the aspect of an irreligious 
people, and a great many of 
them are so in reality; buta 
large part of the evil might be 
removed and a new state of 
things introduced, if Christian 
principles and doctrines were 
presented in forms, which their 
reason can more readily approve, 


can more readily sympathise.— 
It is to be most earnestly hoped, 
that this cause will present itself 
in its true light to some of our 
leading men; for it will be a 
shame and reproach to us, even 
down to the third and fourth gen- 
eration, if we suffer the present 
propitious moment to pass un- 
improved. 

efore I left the city, I saw 
and conversed with a number of 
Unitarians, who spoke _ very 
warmly upon.the neceasity of 
having a church commenced im- 
They said, more 
than once, that if Eastern Unita- 
rians only understood the im- 
mense influence which New OQr- 
leans is destined to exert upon 
the whole valley of the Mississip- 
pi, and the adaption of Unitari- 
an views to the wants of the 
Western character, they would 
leave no stone unturned until, 
not only in New Orleans, but in 
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every western city, they have. 


established churches and preach- 
ers. Andthisis true. What is 
a little money and a little self- 


denial now, compared with the 


glorious results which even we 
might ‘witness, and by which 
future. generations would be so 

eatly blessed? If we consid- 
er the local situation of N. Or- 
leans and the immense extent of 
country to which it is the natur- 
al outlet and emporium, we can- 
not help seeing that it is destined 
to be the largest and richest a 
in our Union. It will be a cul- 
pable negligence, if we, as a 
body of Christians, do not use 
our best efforts to sow good seed 
there now; the only seed which, 
in that soil, will ever grow, so as 
to bear much fruit. In addition 
to what I have said, I will only 
add, that some measures for the 
purchase of a lot of ground and 
for the raising funds for the erec- 
tion of a church, are already 
taken. I left the cause in the 


hands of Mr. Clapp and several 


others, who are abundantly com- 
petent to peform all that they 
promised. Mr. C. has already 
been partly instrumental in build- 


ing a Methodist church, and, I 


have little doubt, will be equally 
successful in regard to ours. 
I am obliged now to conclude, 


and remain your brother and | 


friend, 


St. Lovis, Aprit 5, 1837. 

In St. Louis, our good cause 
is prospering very well. During 
my absence, which was six weeks 
longer than I anticipated, my. 
place was. filled by Brother 
Cranch, who laboured very ac- 
ceptably through the winter in 


‘erte 


this little portion of the great 
vineyard. I feel under great 
obligations to him for the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded to me of 
visiting the South, as well as for 
the ay influence which he ex- 

in my society. He has 
now gone to Peoria, where he > 
will remain tjll summer, and 


where, as I hope, the fire which 


has been kindled will not be suf- 
fered to go out. Here we con- 
tinue to meet every Sunday, in 
our little, out-of-the-way-room, 
and certainly % rather more 
thanhold together. Every week 
I see some additions to our num- 
ber and an increasing interest in 
our cause. We begin to see to 
the end of the season of dis- 
couragements, and our prospects 
are decidedly good. We cannot 
be sufficiently thankful, when 
we look back to our very small 
beginning, that we are now, al- 
though yet a young and feeble 
society, beyond the fear of fail- 
ure. Those who were the first 
upholders of the cause have 
reason to feel, as they do, that 
the work which they began has 
been very much blessed, and | 
hope that they will always, as 
they have heretofore done, mani- 
fest therein a growing interest 
in proportion as the number of 


their co-workers is increased.— | 


And I can hardly forbear here 
expressing our sense of the im- 
portance of the aid which was 
extended to us by our friends in 
the Eastern cities. It may have 
seemed small to them, but to us 
it was every thing. For it 
came at the right time, when we 


did not feel strong enough even 


to begin, without something to 
rely upon beyond our own re- | 
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sources. It enabled us to buy 
a lot of ground, in the best part 
of the city and upon the most 
favurable terms. ‘The one talent 
literally became five, and was as 
good to us as ten times the 
amount would be, if given. now. 
I believe that if we had been 
compelled to delay the purchase 
of a lot and the erection of a 
church until this time, that the 
project would have become al- 
most impracticable. To every 
individual, therefore, who then 


lent us ahelping hand we would 


return our sincere thanks. 

Our church is, however, not 
yet completed. The contract- 
ors promise to :et us have it in 
the course of next June, and if 
possible, will undoubtedly do so. 
They are now waiting for set- 
tled weather for plaistering, but 
at present nothing can be done, 
as we have just had the sever- 
est snow-storm known for some 
years. The house will not be 
dedicated until fall, at which 
time we must try to congregate 
a goodly number of our Clergy 
-—and among them, of course, 
yourself and Mr. Peabody.— 
But we have not yet made any 
arrangements for that occasion. 
Sunday before last the Rev, Mr. 
Huntoon preached for me in the 
morning, by which all who heard 
him were much profited. I hope 
sincerely, that he will find it con- 


sistent with his duties to return. 


and live in the West. His tal- 
ents are admirably adopted to 
this part of the country and how- 
ever much-his society in Mil- 
ton might lament his departure 
from them, the church at large 
would be greatly the gainer from 
the change. We need and 
ought to have active, energetic 
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men, and men of experience, in 
our western parishes. He met 
with a bad accident and had a 
narrow escape on the Illinois, 
the boat, in which he was, being 
sunk by coming in contact with 
another boat; but I trust that 
this will not discourage his 
making a second experiment in 
travelling upon that river. 

The good people of St. Louis 
have been, one and all, listening 
to the Rev. Mr. Maffitt, of the 
Methodist Church, during the 
last month. He has not varied 


essentially from what he was 


twenty years ago, when he first 
came to America, and therefore 
it is unnecessary to describe the 
style of his eloquence. So far 
as a good voice and a polished 
manner and great apparent earn- 
estness will go, he is certainly 
an accomplished orator. But he 
evidently never forgets himself 
in his subject, and, therefore, his 
most impassioned tones seem to 
me as cold as an icicle. His 
voice is the great charm, and 
that is unquestionably very 
sweet. But all this every body 
knows already. He has thought 
it advisable to preach one quite 
severe sermon against Unitari- 
ans, which has not raised my 
opinion of him as a man of sin- 
cerity. When men are bigoted 
because of their ignorance or 
the blindness of zeal, I make no 
complaints, . but merely have 
compassion for them. Of Mr. M. 
however, I happen to know that 
he does not always think it his 
duty or policy to condemn us and 
that in some cities he is willing 
to recognize us as very good, 
or at least, very respectable 
Christians. 

Yours, W.G. E. 
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Auton, ILL. 3, 1837. 

My Dear Brother: Having been 
confined several days with a 
touch of Bilious Fever, here pro- 
fanely called “ Sucker Baptism,” 
I while away an hour of conva- 
lescence, in giving you a brief 
account of a revival, which was 
got up by the Presbyterians 
about the middle of last Februa- 
ry, and in which they were join- 
ed by the Baptists and Metho- 
dists. I had thought for some 
time previous, that we had been 


permitted to go on very quietly, 
and pleased myself with the hope . 


that the various denominations 
would allow each other to build 
up the Christian character in its 
own way without molestation— 
but I was mistaken. The revi- 
val lasted thirty days, three ser- 


vices a day—Ministers from 


other places were called in, and 
things went on very much as is 
usual on such occasions. Com- 


mittees were appointed by the. 


Church, or self appointed, who 
waited upon almost all the mem- 
bers of my congregation, in their 
houses and stores, and conversed 


_ with them for hours upon their 


spiritual state, and tried to in- 
duce them to fall into their mea- 


_ sures. I confess that as many 
of the society were at the East, 


and some who were best ac- 
quainted with our views, and best 
able to defend them, and as most 


of those who came to hear me 


were simply inquirers, and had 
been educated in Calvinistic 
doctrines, I thought it probable 
that many would leave. But 


though the town was at the time. 


dull, and no business doing, and 
there was a very general atten- 


dance upon the meetings and. 


“great excitement, but one left, 


‘those of you who choose to ar- 


who has not as yet joined 
any church, and our audiences 
have been better than before. 
This I consider a tolerably fair 
proof that Calvinistic views are 
to very many here distasteful. | 
never witnessed a more tumul- 
tuous and riotous meeting than | 
occurred one Sunday evening at 
the Methodist Church.- The 
area and several pews in front of 
the pulpit were occupied ‘by men 
and women, clapping their hands 
and screaming simultaneously, 
at the very top of their voice, 
some crying one thing, some ano- 
ther. One woman who had com- 
pletely exhausted herself, was 
prostrate on the floor; one cried 
“the Devil is after me,” and a — 
young woman was screaming 
with every contortion of body 
“God! God! God! Lord! Lord! 
Lord!” A_ circle’ surrounded 
them, some of whom were laugh- 
ing, and others upon whose faces 
were strongly painted amaze- 
ment, pity and grief. A stranger 
who did not know the purpose of - 
the meeting, from the day, and 
the place, would certainly have 
thought it a drunken revel. It 
exceeded in extravagance, any 
thing I have ever witnessed, and 
I think every rational man must 
have come away mortified, and 
sorry for poor debased human 
nature. 7 

The invitation to come to th 
“anxious seat” at the Presbyte- 
rian Church was given in these — 
words—“those of you who will 
renounce the world; &c. and — 
come to Christ, are invited to 
come and be prayed for; but 


ray yourselves in hostility to God, 


it 
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will stay behind.” I ought to 
mention, that ;some gentlemen. 
thought proper to address letters 
to some members of the Unita- 
rian Society upon their doctrinal 
views. ‘These statements need 
no comment. 

Mr. Briggs, the agent of the 
A. U. A. was here about the mid- 
dle of December. He arrived 
after the services Sunday after- 
noon, and said he intended to 
have been here before, but was 
detained by the weather.: He 
remained till Tuesday, and I ex- 


ceedingly regret that he could’. 


not have given an address here, 
and seen more of the Society. 


Being, however, anxious to be at | 


N. Orleans, and the weather 
continuing unfavorable, he saw 
but few of our members. -And 
here let me correct a mistake of 
his, anda still greater one in the 
correspondence of the Monitor. 
In his letter in the Register, he 
says that seven or eight hundred 
dollars were subscribed here for 
preaching, in addition to the sub- 
scription for the Church. He 
misunderstood one of the Socie- 
ty who’ showed him a nominal 
estimate. No such subscription 
has been made. The current 
expenses for the first six months 
were met by a few individuals, 
who saw that nothing was lack- 
ing. 
gives an entirely different ver- 
siop of his statement, but makes 
the actual subscription for the 
Church $4,000 less than it is. I 
mention this, as it is important 
to know exactly the state of 
things. 

Allow me also to correct ano- 
ther statement which I have seen 
m several eastern papers, viz: 


The “Monitor” not only 
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that there are a good many Uni- 


tarians in Alton. Now the truth 
is, there are very few. There 
are a great many N. England 
men, but generally from places 
where our views are not preva- 
lent. There are not twelve indi- 
viduals who have sat regularly 
under Unitarian preaching in 
town. My’ congregation is al- 
most exclusively composed of 
young men, who knew nothing of 
Unitarianism till this winter.— 
Many have assured. me that for 
several years they have attended 
no Church, being dissatisfied 
with the popular theology.— 
Strangers have repeatedly come 
here under the impression that 
Alton was a Unitarian settle- 
ment, but their eyes soon tell 
them that many denominations 
are strongly represented. Do 
not these. facts show the neces- 
sity of providing instruction for 
that large and intelligent. portion 


-of the western population who 


will embrace our views or none? 
I have only to add that the So- 
clety voted, a few evenings ago, 
to purchase a lot for a Church, 
which is beautifully situated— 
cost about $4,000. This will 


nearly exhaust their funds, and 


they do not contemplate building 
till another year. The Episco- 


pal Church is fast going up. 


Yours truly, 
C. A. 


A Svuecestion. — We per- 
ceive the Boston Courier re- 
commends that Mr. Alcott be 


_ presented to the Grand Jury 


on account of his book. We 


respectfully suggest, in addi- 


tion, that the indictment be in 
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the words of that formerly 
found against Socrates the son 
of Sophroniscus. In Xenoph- 
on’s memorabilia, chap. I, it 
runs thus :— “Socrates is ac- 
cused of not believing in the 
Gods in which the city be- 
lieves, but introducing other 
new divinities; he Js also ac- 
cused of corrupting the minds 
of the young.” The two ca- 
ses would then be exactly par- 
allel—Or perhaps the form as 
iven by Plato, (Apolog. Soc. 
3.) would be thought more 
suitable. ‘Socrates is accused 
of searching out things under 
the earth, and above the hea- 
vens, of making the worse ap- 
pear the better reason, and of 
teaching others the same.” 


We obsérve that a certain 
writer who signs his name AlI- 
gernon Sidney, has addressed 
a series of letters to Dr. Chan- 
ning. blaming him for his letter 
to Mr. Birney, and his other 
heresies, on the subject of 
slavery. We have met with 
but two of them—the first and 
last. The first was not very 
striking——the other was a 
better written article. The 
only means we possess of 
knowing what their effect has 


_ been, is derived from the fact 
of a gentleman’s calling upon 


us to geta copy of Channing. 
on Slavery, and the letter to 
Birney. He said he had read 
one of the Algernon Sidney 
letters, and it had interested 
him in Dr. Channing’s views 


so much, as to induce him to 


ride to Louisville to finda copy 
of his work if possible. Such 
seems to be the natural result 
of the anti-abolitionist wri-— 


tings. Their true policy is to 
keep silent. 4s it is, ie do 


exactly what the abolitionists 

want done, and cannot do > 
themselves. They circulate 
all the South a knowl- 
edge of Abolition movements. 

If Duff Green had deliberately 
— to devote himself to 


helping on abolition, he could 


not have done more than he 
has already by his Telegraph. 
The abolitionists write a fla- 
ming piece against Slavery. 
They wish to get it circulated 
at the South, but cannot do it. — 
Whereupon Duff Green kind- 
ly comes forward to their aid, 
publishes it in his paper, calls 
attention to it as a most horri- 
ble piece, and sends it to ev- © 
ery slaveholder in the South- 
ern country. The anti-aboli- 
tion spirit at the South does 
almost seem a frenzy. 


Meetine, A. U. A. 
By the time our May number — 
reaches Boston, it will be near 
the season for —e the an- 
nual meeting of the Unitarian 
Association. We may pre- 
dict a joyful and interesting, 
as well as useful gathering this 
year. For several years, we 
regarded this meeting as [a- 
ther an occasion of mourning 
than of congratulation. It on- 
ly shewed what a deep apathy 
had gathered over most of our 
denomination, clergy as well 


: 
ay 
| 


Monthly 


as laitv, in regard toall active 
measures for extending the in- 
fluence of our sentiments and 
views. We met in the Berry 
Street Church,. and talked.— 
Many fine speeches were no 
doubt made. The audience 
_ were informed that the coun- 
try, far and near, was ripe for 
Unitarian Christianity — that 
it was the religion for the peo- 
ple—the religion of the future 
—the religion which must 
spread like wildfire, &c. &c. 
But not a word was said about 
doing anything to bring about 
these desirable results. ~ The 
general opinion seemed to be 
that people could call on him 
_of whom they had not heard, 
that they could hear without 
a preacher, and preach _ with- 


out being sent. And though. 


there were some whose zeal 
was not in name and word on- 
ly, but in deed and in truth, 
they were quite eclipsed by 
those who came to the meet- 
ing to talk about the excel- 
lence of Unitarian Christian- 
ity, and then going their way, 
seemed straightway to forget 
what manner of men they 
were. | 


But thanks be to God, bet- 


ter days have come! The de- 
nomination is awake and ac- 
tive, and filled in a great de- 
gree, with a strong desire to 
perform its duty .in bearing 
witness to the truth. A mis- 
Sionary spirit, which is the 
true spirit of Christ—a spirit 
which feels that he is my 


Neighbour who dwells at the 
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“farthest Ind"—so he needs 
my help and I can help him ; 
this spirit is at work in the 
bosoms of our brethren. And 
its fruits are now beginning to 
appear. The generous sub- 
scriptions during the past year 


to the funds of the association; 


—the number of missionaries 


sent out by its aid; the travels 


and preaching of the General 
Secretary ; the new Churches 
formed ; the buildings for pub- 
lic worship just completed at 
different important points ;— 
these things manifest that we 
are beginning to be awake to 
our duties. Some of our breth- 
ren are as yet, rather antino- 
mian in their views. They 
hold that a Christian minister 
was sent into the world chiefly 
to read a well written sermon 
to his society every Lord’s 
day, and that it is all vanity 
and vexation of spirit to have 
any thing to do with Sunday 
Schools, missions, temperance 
societies, the ministry at large, 
&c. &c. One of our breth- 
ren of strong conservative fee- 
lings, took occasion, we be- 
lieve, to congratulate his con- 
gregation that they had suc- 
ceeded for 20 years, in keeping 
themselves from doing any 


thing.“Their strength,”he said, 


‘‘was to sit still.” We think, 
however, that there are not 
now many among us, who 
would think it an occasion for 
special thankfulness to God 
that their society had been 
preserved from doing too much 
in his cause. The fear which 


- 
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has hitherto, we know, been 
honestly entertained, that 
there was danger of becoming 
sectarian, is now generally 
seen to be groundless, and the 
- denomination is entering with 


heart and hand into the great 


work of carrying light to such 
as sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. 
Accordingly, we expect that 
the approaching meeting will 
be one of action, not of decla- 
mation. There are several 
- subjects which it is very desi- 
rable to have brought before 
the attention of our friends. 
The 
School is one of-these. Ano- 
ther, quite as important, is of 
a Western Agent who shall 
reside in our cities and be 
wholly occupied in travelling 
through this country, preach- 
ing, assisting the brethren at 
their different points of labor, 
and encouraging their hearts 
and hands. It is seen b 
every one who passes throug 
this region that those of us 
who are situated alone. each 
on our solitary watch tower, 
in these western cities, have 
more laid upon us than we 
are able properly to perform. 
of much greater impor- 
tance that we should be as- 


sisted by occasional help, and 


our societies sustained, than 
that new ones should be all 
built up. We hope that this 
subject will be brought before 
the association, and some defi- 
nite action taken upon it.— 
While our friends are all to- 
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gether will ‘not some one an- 
swer “here am I! send me”— 
to the question “whom shall. 
we send, and who shall go for © 

Our Boston subscribers com- 
plain, as we are told, that they 
do not get the Messenger re- 
gularly. Some of them are 
disposed to discontinue in con- 
sequence. We are sorry for 


it, and do not know how to 


help them. All the numbers 
have been carefully sent. They 
go together, and if any are not 
received, it can only be occa- 
sioned by the negligence of 
the clerks who open the bun- 
dies in Boston. -We wish our 


agents there would take a lit- 


tle pains to have this matter 
righted, instead of writing ta 
us about it, as though we, at 
this end of the line, could at- 
tend to the difficulties which 
accrue at the other. If any of 
our subscribers who have not 
received any of their numbers — 
during the last six months will 
call at the post office, they will 
probably find them lying there. 


The following new books are lying 
on our table:— | 

1. Wordsworth’s Poetical Works.— — 
Philadelphia, James Kay, jun. Boston, 

& Co.; 1837. 
2. Sparks’ American Biography, Vol. 
vi.—W. Pinkney, W. Ellery, Cotton 
Mather, Boston; Hilliard, Gray & Co. 

3. Memoir of Rev. Bernard Whit- 
man, by Jason Whitman. Beston.— 
Benjamin, N. Green, 1837. 

This edition of Wordsworth ee treat 
to all who love good poetry. We men- 
tion it chiefly that see who want 8 
handsome and complete edition of the 
works of this beautiful and profound 
writer may know where to find It. 
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Agr. .—HISTORY OF OUR LORD’S PASSION: 
Abstracted from the German of Olshausen. 


BY SAMUEL OSGOOD. 


S PART I—SECTION FIFTH. CRUCIFIXION AND DEATH OF JESUS. 
"( Matt, 27, 32—26. Mark 15, 21—41. Luke 23, 26—29. John 19, 17—30.) 


_¢In wild haste and contrary to all usage, the Chief Priests lead 
ssus, who had scarcely been condemned, to the place of 
punishment. The guiltless One is attended by some Roman 
‘Sldiers (from a German legion stationed in Palestine,) and 
goes forth bearing his cross. The symbolical expression, to 
tuke up his cross, receives its deep sanctity from this affecting 
proceeding. The Savior was probably so exhausted by the 
heavy struggle of body and soul, that he fainted under the 
“heavy burden. For him, who was the helper of all, another 
was obiiged to bear the cross, a certain Simon of Cyrene. It 
is commonly supposed, after Grotius, that this Simon was a 
follower of Christ, and therefore was chosen for this purpose. 
But this seems to me the less probable, because he must in that 
case have been in the city, and been present at the trial of 
Jesus. But since he came in from the country, it seems to me 
more probable, that he before was not acquainted with Jesus; 
and perhaps this office, which he performed for Jesus, was the 
means of leading him to God, so that his bodily toil attained a 
heavenly reward. Simon subsequently adhered with his 
family to Christ, for Luke ~~ him to have: been the father 
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of Alexander and’ Rufus, who of course must have been 
by name to the first readers of the Gospel. 
Upon the way to the place of crucifixion, many persons fol- 


known 


lowed Jesus, especially women, who manifested their sympa- 


thy by lamentations and tears. The words, which Jesus 
addressed to their sympathising kearts, seem surprising ; they 
contain nothing to console or help, but rather the contrary. 
But in the first place, we must consider, that the company of | 
women. who followed him to the grave, are not to be regard- 
ed as being all believers; for the words of Luke (23, 28,) do 
not favor such an idea. Again, the faithful had no cause to | 
fear the terrible judgments, of which our Lord spoke, since 
according to the Lord’s promise, they, like Noah and Lot, 
would be saved from these. Moreover the sympathy of these 
women is to be regarded less as an expression of consciousness 
of what was going forward, than as a merely natural impulse ~ 
of pity, such as the excitable feelings of women so readily ex- 
press. Nevertheless, it was undoubtedly grateful to the Sa- 
vior’s heart to experience this warm and compassionate inte- 
rest, after the many outbreaks of cruelty which he had — 
endured; but his exalted spirit, even in view of bitter death, 
thought not of his own pleasure, which might have induced 
him, by uttering his hearty thanks to the women, to increase 
the gentle stream of their pity: he rather sought to secure a 
> rage blessing to their well meaning hearts. Such a 
lessing could be ensured only by their being made conscious 
of the magnitude of what was taking place and of its necessa- 
ry consequences, and by their being thus led to sincere repen- 


tance. Therefore the Savior bids them turn away from him 


unto themselves; weep not for me but for yourselves and your 
children. ‘They, as members of the nation, bear part of the 
guilt, and n.ust share the punishment. The Savior describes 
the magnitude of this punishment in words of the Old Testa- 
ment. He, in proverbial language, in which the innocent are 
compared with the green tree, the godless with the dry tree, 
closes his address, the purport of which was to awaken a con- 
sciousness of their alienation from God, and to induce them 
earnestly to seek the way of salvation. 
Two malefactors are led to Golgotha with Christ and cruci- — 
fied with him, one on the right hand, the other on the left. 
The prophetic saving * he shall be numbered with transgressors; _ 
was thereby fulfilled. As to the place of crucifixion, this was 


the usual spot, called the place of a skull, from the heaps of the 


skulls of unfortunate beings, who had breathed their life out 
there. As to the form of crucifixion, we need only inquire 
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into the single point, whether the feet were usually nailed or 
bound. The common opinion in the ancient and modern 
church, that the feet were pierced with nails, has been opposed 
by Dr. Paulus, Rosenmuller, Kwinoel and others, but there 
seems no good reason from departing from the old view, as 
maintained by Luke 24, 39, and Ps. 22, 17. 

The Romans were accustomed to administer to the unfortu- 
nate prisoners an intoxicating drink, in order to make them 
less sensible to the terrible pangs of this most cruel punish- 
ment. Mark speaks of this drink, as being wine mingled with 
myrrh, and Matthew calls it vinegar mingled with gall. These 
two views may be entirely reconciled by considering, that 
vinegar is nothing but common sour wine, and gall is a term 
applied to all bitter substances. 3 
_ But if we compare Luke 23, 36, where it is expressly num- 
bered among the soldiers’ acts of mockery, that they reached 
to the Savior vinegar, and if we also consider Ps. 69, 22, 
where it is reckoned among the sufferings of the Messiah, that 
he shall take vinegar and gall, there is no doubt, that the 
Evangelists regarded this an addition to his sorrows. But 
this view does not take away our belief, that the original 
cause of such a drink was kindness; since, if it apparently was 
an act of love, it was yet the expression of a very unholy love, 
wherefore the Savior regarded it as a fresh mockery, and as 
soon as he had tasted the drink, turned away from it, because 
he wished to meet death with a clear and rational conscious- 
ness. During the nailing him to the cross, he probably made 
the touching prayer; Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do. The expression ‘ Father’ shows that, even at 
the moment in which he was hung upon the cross, the filial 
spirit towards God was alive in his soul. In his prayer, he 
not only embraced the soldiers, who performed the crucifixion ; 
they were the mere instruments, without responsibility, yea 
even without guilt, those only excepted, who exercised unne- 
cessary cruelty; his prayer more especially embraced in its 
broad compass all those, who were guilty of his death, even 
the Chief Priests and Pilate. If ignorance as to what they did 
seems to be assigned, as an excuse for them, we must remem- 
ber, as before remarked, that the very ignorance of those, that 
were murdering the holy one of God, was their guilt, and 
this demanded the Savior’s, the great High Priest’s prayer for 
its pardon. 
The synopsists speak very briefly of the parting of the gar- 
ments of Jesus, and of the inscription over the cross; but John 
mentions these particulars very expressly. It was the custom 
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with the Romans, as in the Kingdom of Turkey, to attach a 
tablet to all criminals, which stated the causes of their punish- 
ment. In Roman language, this was called ‘titulus.’ Pilate 
might perhaps have ordered this expression to have been writ- 
ten without any particular design; but when he observed, | 
that the form, in which it was composed, was disagreeable to 
the Priests, whom he hated, he persisted in it, and made no 
alteration. The cunning Priests feared a bad impression would 
be made by the fact, that Jesus was represented as the King 
of the Jews, without more particular explanation ; it was too 
likely to call to mind those passages of the Old Testament, in 
which the Jews are represented as despising their King, and 
he is described as in the deepest humiliation. They justly 
feared, that these passages would be used as proofs, that Jesus 
was the true Messiah. After the crucifixion was completed, — 
four soldiers, who had been appointed for the purpose, sat un- 
der the cross, and divided the garments of Jesus into four | 
parts; but they cast lots for the mantle, which was without 
seam. The Evangelist here refers to Psalm 22, 19, in which 
this proceeding is described with astonishing accuracy, which 
furnishes a new proof, how our Lord unites in himself and his 
fate the greatest and the least in incomparable union. 

Thus the Son of God hung between Heaven and Earth, 
slain upon the cross, as upon an altar, like a patient lamb, 
bearing the sins of the world. Stiil the measure of his suffer- 
ing was not filled. The passers-by reviled him and the priests 
insolently repeated the words which he had uttered, in order — 
= mock him; and according to Luke, the soldiers also reviled 

im. | 
While Matthew and Mark state, without qualification, that 
those crucified with Jesus also reviled him; Luke more satis- 


_ factorily states, that only one was guilty of this, and that the 


other in view of approaching death, besought Christ to receive 


him into his Kingdom, and that Christ granted him his prayer. | 


There is a mysterious charm diffused over this little occurrence. 

In the first place, this joyful incident comes so unexpected- 
ly into the throng of sad events, that it astonishes us. While all 
the disciples were scattered, (only the faithful John was found 
near the cross,) Judas had betrayed his Lord, and Peter had 
denied him, while wild hatred was exercised against the Sa- 
vior by the priests and the people, and the weakness of Pilate 
had manifested itself,—under all these unfavorable circum- 
stances, a living faith appeared in a most wonderful manner in 
a robber and a murderer. Moreover, as long as Christ was 
not placed upon the cross, many of his adherents might hope, 
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- that he would free himself by a miracle. But who could think 
the pierced right arm of him nailed to the cross, mighty 
enough to lead through the dark vale of the shadow of death! 
Who could think him, who died the death of a criminal, wor- 
thy to command the gates of Paradise! We must suppose, 
‘that a noble character dwelt in this unhappy man. He may 
earlier have heard of Christ and have felt many strong emo- 
tions; still he remains an actual proof, that Christ has come 
to save sinners, and he stands as a hero of faith, since he be- 
lieved, when those had lost their faith, who had openly pro- 
fessed, that they owned Christ for the Son of the living God. 
In the third place this occurrence suggests to the unprejudiced 
observer of the Passion History a character, which has been 
too often mistaken; the symbolic character. The suffering 
Jesus, as a symbol of a fulness of deep truths and important 
lessons, speaks a language to the world, which his living word 
would scarcely have been able to speak forth. If aside from 
this or that dogmatic view, we consider the history of the 
dying Jesus, simply, as the Evangelists relate it, we must ac- 
knowledge, that even the most boundless fancy could not 
imagine a poetical creation, like this simple record of a real 
event. Imagination forms only by analogy, but here is some- 
thing in every respect incomparable, a fresh product of the 
Creative Power. He who in the beginning was with the Fa- 
ther, who could say, he that seeth me, seeth the Father, as 
they honor the Father so should they honor the Son, and 
who left all his majesty, in order to take upon himself flesh 
and blood, hung naked upon the cross; become poor, left 
all behind, in order to m:ke us rich through his poverty. His 
head was crowned with thorns in emblem of the sorrows, 
which the earth, the mother of thorns, prepared for lim. Over 
his head appeared the holy name, which as a banner, written 
inthe three great languages of the earth, declared him the 
King of Glory, whom mankind had hung upon the cross. His 
arms were outstretched, as if to embrace the world which re- 
jected him, and for whose salvation he still thirsted. At his 
left hung the infidel malefactor, who, with the rough populace, 
had reviled the Holy One; at his right was the sinner who 
repented; so that around the Savior the representatives of 
mankind were assembled, both of those who go the way of 
perdition, and those who walk the way of salvation. In his 
deep abasement, the Savior nevertneless exercised an act of 
Divine majesty; he received the homage of the faithful, he 
opened to him the gates of the Heavenly Kingdom. The 
cross of Christ became a throne, the place of a skull became 
the world’s tribunal. 
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As to the particulars of this incident, the attempt has been 

made to deprive it of the extraordinary character; but all 
these efforts have without exception been very weak. The 
prayer of the thief, remember me Lord, when thou shalt come in 
thy Kingdom, has been said to refer merely to a kind remem- 
brance in the world of the blessed; but the expression, come — 
in thy Kingdom, cannot possibly be understood in this way. . 
But if the man supposed Christ to be the Messiah, and applied 
tu him the representations of asuffering Messiah, it is astonish: 
ing that this man could do this, and the disciples could not. 
No new light is given by the expression, which follows, verily 
I say unto you, this day thou shalt be with mein Paradise. 
These words have been so weakened, as to be translated, “] 
tell you this day, (comma after day,) thou shalt sometime be 
with me in Paradise; God is love, and he will make thee, 
sometime, blessed.” But this expression might have been 
made by any one, as well as Jesus, and moreover the phrase, 
verily I say unto you, is not suited to such a meaning, as Kwi- 
noel justly observes. The Gospel history evidently states the 
proceeding in such a way, that the two essential elements of 
salvation, repentance and faith, seem present in the man’s | 
heart; itis very likely, that these had their preparatory causes, 
but this does not destroy the striking point in the proceeding, 
which lies in the fact, that this man was able in a moment to 
lay hold of Christ with repentant faith, at a moment in which 
none else could. | 

As to the word ‘ Paradise,’ it isin no way to be regarded, as 
equivalent to ‘ Heaven,’ or ‘ Heavenly world.’ Since Jesus is 
expressly declared by scripture (I. Pet. 3, 18,) to have descend- 
ed, immediately after his death into the kingdom of the dead, 
— itis evident, that Christ could only mean by his pro- 
mise to the thief, that his soul should go with the Savior’s to 
the assembly of the dead. In 2 Corinthians, 12, 4, the Hea- 
venly world seems to be called ‘ Paradise ;? but we must re- 
member, that the Jews distinguished the upper from the lower 
paradise. The last is synonymous with Abraham’s bosom, 
and marks the place of bliss in the kingdom of the dead, as 
Gehenna marks the place of suffering. 

This scene of infinite sublimity, in which the Savior appevrs, 
as ruler of the Heavenly world, is followed by another inci- 
dent, which shows how the Lord in the severest of his agonies, 
regarded the least circumstances of his earthly connexions, as 
well as the most exalted purposes of his life. By the power of 
perfect love, which always looked beyond itself, and embraced 
even the stranger in its blessing, he thought of his mother 
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Mary. “While her divine son nian upon the cross, the sword, 

of which Simoen had prophesied, penetrated her soul. All 
that she had experienced in the most blissful moinents of her 
life was darkened, doubts stormed her soul; the moment of 
~ her own new birth had come; the mother of Christ was now 
to bear the new man, the Christin us. There was no need of 
any command to induce the faithful disciple to take the mo- 
ther of the Lord to his own house; she lived in the lap of love, 
so that she lacked nothing; but for her sake the Lord uttered 
from the cross those words of consolation. The feeling of 
abandonment would have been too mighty for her, and Jesus 
therefore gave ason to her, when she believed she had lost her 
beloved one. 

In regard to the persons, who are ‘atid by John as 
standing near the cross, it is to be observed, that according to 
Matthew, and the parallel passages, the persons mentioned are 
said to have watched the proceedings | from afar. This agrees 
very well with the account in John, if we suppose, that after a 
while some of them approached the cross. John appears to 
have been the only one of the disciples who ventured; among 
the women, besides Mary, the mother of Jesus, and Mar 
Magdalena, and Salome, a third Mary is also mei 
John expressly mentions her as the sister of Jesus’ mother, 
and the wife of a certain Cleopas; Matthew and Mark desig- 
nate her, as the mother of James, (Mark particularises James 
the less,) and of Joses. By comparing Matthew (13, 55,) we 
find two persons of this name among those called the Lord’s 
brethren, wherefore the idea is very probable, that these 
brethren of Christ were sons of his mother’s sister and conse- 
quently were his cousins. The name, James the less, serves 
to distinguish the Lord’s brother of this name, from the Apos- 
tle James. According to John 7, 5, and Acts 1, 18, none of 
the Lord’s brethren was among the twelve. 

After these most pathetic incidents at Golgotha, the great 
moment of the death of the Prince of life approached. WNa- 
ture herself seems symbolically to have solemnised the subli- 
mity of this moment; when the light of the world appeared to 
die out, darkness stretched over the whole country from the 
sixth until the ninth hour. Luke expressly declares, that the 
sun was darkened. This might be accounted for by an eclipse 
of the sun, if the full moon at the Easter time did not destroy 
such an opinion. Nothing need prevent our assigning in other 
ways some physical grounds in explanation of this darkness, 
since it is not said, that there was any thing miraculous in it, 
nor can there be any object for supposing such a miracle. 
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The biblical doctrine of Providence, which excludes all accj- 
dental coincidences, demands no other view of the occurrence, 
than the one — When now the moment of death ap- 
roached, a still severer agony awaited the Savior; it was the 
ast of his earthly life of conflict, but perhaps the severest, 
since the soul now tore itself away from the bonds of that 
holy body, which must have been all the more sensitive on 
account of its sinlessness. The same remarks are in general 
applicable here, which were made in regard to the agony in 
Gethsemane; only the truth is here actually expressed, which 
we then supposed 1a order to explain those facts. Here the 
Savior laments in the words of Psalm 22, 1, his abandonment 
by God. Every attempt to weaken the force of these words 
should be rejected. The Savior did not use this language, be- 
cause the 22d psalm contained it; in the inner truth and har- 
‘mony of his whole life, Jesus used no words which did not 
fully express a reality. Every deep consideration of the event — 
forbids our referring the expression to a sense of abandonment 
on account of his mere outward sorrows. Since the greatest 
physical suffering is no desolation to him, whose soul is filled 
with the divine power and joy. But the magnitude of the 
sufferings of Christ lay in the fact, that his physical torments 
were attended by a deprivation of divine power in his soul. 
His bodily nakedness was but an emblem of his inner destitu- 


tion of all Heavenly ornament. os 
If we consider, that such abandonment came over him who 


had said, I and my Father are one, he who hath seen me, 
hath seen the Father, it is evident, that the object of this, as 
of the death of Christ, which is to be considered only as the 
consummation of his sufferings, must be peculiarly, infinitely 
great. According to scripture, this object was two-fold. — 
In the first place the path of sorrow and abandonment was 
necessary to the perfect development of our Lord’s human 
nature. In the second place the Savior suffered this in order 
to finish all things in himself, as the second Adam. For by 
one offering, he hath perfected forever, them that are sanctified, 
(Heb. 10, 14.) This fulfilment of the whole has a negative, 
and a positive side, which are consistent and nearly connected 
with one another, but which yet should not be confounded. 
The negative side is the washing away the guilt of a sinful life, 
the reconciliation witn God, the forgiveness of sins; this could 


not be done without blood, which is the highest evidence of 


self-sacrificing devoted love. In this view, the dying Savior 
appeared, as the lamb of God, who bore the sins of the world. 


_ The positive side is the communication of a higher principle of 
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life, redemption from the slavery of sin, the creation of the 
new man—of Christ in us. This side is marked chiefly by the 
resurrection, which is the necessary consummation of the death 
_of Christ; the other, or negative side is marked by his death, 
which was the summit of self-sacrificing love. | 
In what follows, it is related, that the by-standers misunder- 
stood the exclamation of Christ; they believed that he called 
upon Elias, whom they expected, as the forerunner of the 
Messiah. Many interpreters consider these words, as spoken 
in mockery, but this is not indicated in a single syllable; it is 
more probable, that a secret shudder, such as often shows it- 
self in the most hardened, and seized them more fearfully at a 
later moment, ran through their minds. These rough mock- 
ers might still mistrust, that there was something in the Mes- 
siahship of the crucified one, and they shuddered at the 
thought, that Elias might appear to them amid thunder and 
storm. Psychologically, this is far more probable, since even 
the rudest nature, when tired of scorn and mockery towards 
innocence, is apt to change its mood, and a nobler senti- 
ment arises, even if it appear only in the tremors of a bad 

When our Lord cried out ‘I thirst,’ they hastened and gave 
to him the sponge with vinegar upon a hysop-stalk. After 
Jesus had taken the drink, he called out once more aloud, and 
departed. According to John, the Savior used the expression, 
‘itis finished.’ That this expression has something more than 
a physical meaning, is declared by the preceding words; Jesus 
knowing, that all things were fulfilled. But apart from this, 
our Lord’s very nature leads to the more comprehensive sense 
of expression. iver inspired by the thought of the exalted 
object of his mission, he now looked upon it, as wholly finish- 
-edand realized. As by the fall of Adam, all was loaill by 
Christ’s victory over all the assaults of darkness, the conquest 
of all was gained. According to Luke, Jesus spoke also the 
words; Father, into thy hands, do I commend my spirit. In 
the words, ‘ Father,’ the gentle filial spirit speaks forth, undis- 
turbed by the magnitude of his pains. While the soul of 
Christ went to the realm of the dead, (Scheol) his body rested 
in the grave, his spirit returned to God; by the resurrection 
all were again united in harmonious unity. 

This bare and simple narration of the greatest event in the 
history of the world, the turning point of the old and new 
world, is followed by some statements of subsequent occur- 
rences, !n which the Universe by physical events gave witness 
of what took place, as at the birth of Christ, the sympathy of 
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the spiritual world was expressed by the appearance of the 
angels. At the moment of the death of the Prince of life, the 
earth trembled, the rocks were torn asunder, and the vail of 
the temple was rent in twain. It is of no consequence, 
whether we consider this earthquake, as common, or miracu- 
lous; since chance is bere excluded, as is self-evident, and the 
rich and deeply significant symbol in both cases remains. 
Upon. the Savior’s death light penetrated into all secret places; 
the graves were opened, Hades and its dead beheld the hea- 
venly light; and the closed access to the holiest sanctuary of 
God, which the earthly temple prefigured, was opened to men. 
When the by-standers beheld the commotion in nature, a vague 
feeling led them to the just idea, that this was connected with 
the crucified one. The Roman centurion himself declared, 
that this must indeed be the Son of God. <A shuddering feel- 
ing seized the remainder of the crowd, whom mere idle cu- 
— riosity had led to see the crucifixion; they beat their breasts 
and turned away; they knew not, that they had seen, what 
— had desired to look into. Se 
ut Matthew in anticipation introduces a very remarkable 
statement; he states, that not only were the graves (in the 
rocks) opened by the earthquake, but many saints arose and 
(subsequently) went into the holy city, and appeared to many. 
The only view, excepting the literal historic one, that can be 
taken of this relation is the mythic view; for what is called - 
the naturalist view, which connects the loss of some bodies, 
which the earthquake cast out of thoir graves with some acci- 
dental dreams of some citizens of Jerusalem, is so faulty, as to 
need no refutation. The mythic view seems very plausible in 
regard to so extraordinary an event, and it is therefore not to 
be wondered at, that the numerous opposers of the bodily re- 
surrection of Jesus are all inclined to it. But in this case, as 
in general, the close proximity of time, which does not allow 
us to believe in the formation of mythic or symbolic fables in 
presence of contemporaries, forbids our adopting this view; 
zr the defenders of this opinion may take shelter behind’ 
atthew in regard to this point, and may join with the many, 
who would make us think, that the gospel of Matthew, as we 
possess it, was not composed by the Apostle. But improbable 
as this latter idea appears, we may grant its truth and still 
maintain a distinct ground against the mythic view of the 
passage under consideration. The statement in this passage 
_is against all analogy, and against the universally received 
standard of faith; Christ is always considered, as ‘the first 
born of the dead,’ which is entirely at variance with this pas- 
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sage: the mythists would undoubtedly have placed this event 
after the account of the Lord’s resurrection, and not in the nar- 
rative of his death. If the resurrection was now merely to be 


made apparent to Christian consciousness, then this event 
only expresses the simple thoug 


ht that the resurrection 
followed gradually, and that the Saints of the old covenant 


came to be glorified in the body. The difficulty, so often con- 
sidered, of the connexion of these risen saints with Christ the 
first-born of the dead would then be set aside by placing the 
going forth from their graves, immediately after the Lord’s 
resurrection. According to this ‘view, the death of Christ 
appears an universal, astounding blow, but the resurrection 
appears as the peculiar life-quickening for the slumberin 
world of Saints. This first coming of the Lord has by this 
event a peculiar beauty, for it thus becomes a prefiguring of 
that glorious coming of the Lord which is still to be expected. 
All that shall take place in the great development at the last 
day, is significantly indicated by the first coming of Christ. 


SECTION SIXTH. 
BURIAL OF JESUS. 
(Matt. 27, 57—66. Mark 15,42—47. Luke 23, 50—56. John 19, 3142.) 


After the soul of Jesus had left the pure temple of its habita- 
tion, his holy body was not left neglected, as if it were the in- 
‘significant veil of a Heavenly phantom, but a wondrous 
influence of God hovered over it, and kept away every offen- 
sive mutilation. John, conscious of the importance of these 
particulars, has carefully related every incident. In these 
_ statements we have not only an assurance as satisfactory, as is 

possible on physical grounds for the real death of Christ, but 
also a proof of the importance which the bodily organization 
holds in the Christian system. Christianity is far from that 
comfortless view, which considers the body as the prison of the 
human spirit, and which leads to monkish asceticism 3; and it is 
just as far removed from that empty notion, that sin came 
merely from the charms of sensuality, and hence the soul falls 
into death together with the body—a view which favors epi- 
cureanism. The Gospel considers it as the object of the 
union of the soul with the body, to glorify the latter into a 
temple of the Holy Spirit, se that the saying of a spiritual na- 
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tural philosopher is thoroughly biblical; “ without body, no 
soul, without embodiment, no salvation.” mas 
According to Jewish usage, the bodies of those executed 
must be removed on the day of their death. Since it was 
now the preparation day before the Sabbath, the Jews com- 
manded that those crucified should be put to death. Jt was 
customary to hasten the death of the crucified, who were — 
enerally persons of the meanest condition, by breaking their 
flaps with clubs, a single blow of which upon the breast ended 
the unhappy being’ssorrows. Pilate probably sent a separate 
detachment of soldiers for this purpose; these perform their 
office upon the two thieves; but when they came to Jesus 
(whom they therefore had not seen expire) they found him 
already dead. In order to be sure of his death, one of these 
soldiers pierced his side with a spear, and blood and water 
flowed forth. They did not otherwise touch him, so that his— 
body, by a remarkable conjunction of circumstances was pre- 
served without mutilation. John was an eye witness of this 
occurrence. With the strongest emphasis he gives assurance 
of the truth of what he relates, with the view of thereby im- 
pressing faith upon the minds of the readers. He also quotes 
two passages from the Old Testament, which point to these 
events. <A bone of him shall not be broken. © Then shall they 
look on him whom they pierced. ee 
We now ask, why it was, that John lays so much weight 
upon this fact. It may indeed be believed, that this was in- 
tended to serve asa proof of the actual death of Christ, as it has 
been regarded in modern times; but we find no evidence that 
the reality of Christ’s death was doubted in the ancient Church, 
and this view is not therefore according to the sense of Chris- 
tian antiquity. It is far more probable, that this statement of 
John had reference to the Gnostic sect of Docetes, and was in- 
tended to establish the reality of the bodily nature of Christ in 
opposition to the doctrine, that he was only a spiritual appear- - 
ance. The remarkable manner in which John treats sym- 
bolically of the blood and water which flowed from the wound 
in Christ’s side, will be considered, when we treat of the first 
Epistle of John.. The question now is, what does the passage 
before us declare. Since men have began to doubt, whether 
our Lord actually died upon the cross, it has been usual to in- 
sist upon John’s statement in order to prove, that the point of | 
the spear which reached the heart of Christ and the pericar- 
dium, which is filled with water, must actually have killed 
Jesus, had he not yet expired. So much is clear, that it was 
the soldier’s design to kill him by the blow, in case that he had 
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only swooned. But it is certainly more advisible not to make 
so important an inquiry, as that relating to Christ’s real death, 
depended on outward events, which, by a sceptical mind may 
be viewed now in this way, now in that. Since the fact of 
death cannot be proved from outward marks, we must re- 
sort for proof to the inner grounds, which will have a more 
articular consideration in the history of the resurrection. 
_We content ourselves wita remarking, that it must be con- 
sidered a peculiar mark of the divine influence, that the Sa- 
viour’s heart should be opened, and the fountains of blood in 
his hands and feet be pierced, without the organization of his 
body being destroyed or dismembered. | 

Here the synopsists mention the exertions of some distin- 

guished friends of Jesus, on account of his body. John men- 
tions Nicodemus the same who formerly sought Jesus by 
night; but the principal personage was Joseph of Arimathia. 
This worthy. man was a disciple of Jesus, but the fear of man 
had hindered his openly avowing his faith. But what he had 
not been willing to do for the living, he was willing to do for | 
the dead: He asked of Pilate the body of Jesus. After Pi- 
late had learned from the centurion who had been commission- 
ed to hasten the death of the crucified, that Jesus was dead, 
he gave his body to Joseph. After Joseph had obtained the 
precious gift, he wrapped the body of Jesus in a linen robe 
with spices, and placed it in a new sepulchre in his garden, 
and rolled a stone before it. It seems to be stated as some- 
thing honorable, that the grave was new and unoccupied ; it 
was probably his family sepulchre, which Joseph devoted to 
the body of Jesus. The whole proceeding took place in haste, 
since the Sabbath was approaching. Meanwhile some of the 
anxious women who had followed their beloved master faith- 
fully from Galilee, yet followed him to the grave, where they, 
overcome with sorrow, bowed down to satisfy themselves by 
seeing how his body was placed. Upon their return, they 
provided precious ointments, in order after Sabbath to prepare 
the beloved body for its final rest; on the Sabbath day they 
abstained from labor, according to the injunction of the Mo- 
saic law. The graves of the Jews were hewn in the rock; a 
block of stone closed the door or horizontal entrance. 

For the friends of our Lord, this Sabbath now coming on, 
was a day of peace after the agonv and strife of the preceding 
days; but the enemies of Christ did not rest, anguish of con- 
science again struck the heart of Pilate. They told him of the 

prediction of the resurrection, and demanded a watch until 
the third day. What feelings must have thrilled through Pi- 
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late at this communication may be judged from the fact, that 
he was so deeply moved, when he heard, that Jesus called 
himself the Son of God. Perhaps he gave permission the more 
readily in order to have surer news of what should transpire. 
A return from the dead was certainly in theory the most im- 
probable thing to him, but eften the Divinity so presses 
into the sceptical mind, by way of the heart, that the most _ 
sceptical often becomes very superstitious, while the inex- 
tinguishable feeling of the reality of the unseen world pre- 
aie in opposition to his theory. Modern critics have dis- 
puted the fact, that a watch of Roman soldiers was placed 
around our Lord’s grave, and have sought to impugn the au- 
thority of the passage in Matthew, which states this circum- 
stance. But all these attempts appear without justification 
in truth. Matthew, who as an eye witness wrote at Jerusa- 
lem at a time in which many persons lived who had known 
the fact, could not give an entirely false account of so public 


Art. 2—A LETTER TO UNBELIEVERS. 


BY THE LATE BERNARD WHITMAN. 


UNREASONABLE MODES OF ATTACKING CHRISTIANITY. 


[The following letter was one of a series first published in the 
Unitarian. Those who has seen it will be glad to read it again. It 
is an excellent specimen of the style of its anthor. It is clear, co- 
gent and pointed—its argument so strong and so fully brought out 
that it is next to impossible to escape its conclusions. Would we 
had more such writers now.] | 


I.— OBSCURITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


1. You all know that the Constitution of the United States 
is not clear and explicit in all its provisions. The wisest and 
most honest of our statesmen receive very different impres- 
sions from some of its enactments. They spend much time in 
debating concerning the meaning of the original framers of the 
instrument. Many commentaries have already been written 
and published in its explanation. No one will deny these 
Statements. 
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_ Suppose a subject of some despotic government should 
travel through our country. Suppose he should attack our 
republican institutions in the following manner: “ Americans, 
vou boast greatly of your freedom. You magnify the merits 
of your Constitution. Your legislators are enthusiastic in its 
defence. But just notice the great obscurity of this boasted 
charter of vour rights. Already several large volumes have 
been written in explanation of its true meaning. And what 
is the principal occupation of your public servants on the floor 
of Congress? Disputing, wrangling, fighting, concerning the 
different explanations which are given to some of its phrases. 
Yes; and you pay these legal gentlemen an enormous price 
for their quarrelsome labors; you pay another large amount 
for the printing of these long speeches; you then spend much 
precious time in their perusal; and what do you receive for 
all this property and time and patience? Nothing valuable. 
For these different interpretations of the obscure parts of the 
Constitution and‘these angry discussions keep you divided into, 
parties, make vou unfriendly and unjust towards one another, 
and thus destroy your peace, your improvement, and your 
happiness. If I mention your charter of rights, you all unite 
in declaring it the most perfect human instrument. If I ask 
you toexplain its true meaning in relation to several impor- 
tant subjects of legislation, no two of you will give me the 
same answers, except so far as you are arranged into opposing 
parties and adhere to the opinions of your respective leaders. 
I call upon you, therefore, to avoid all these weighty evils. I 
exhort you to destroy this obscure and indefinite Constitution, 
which causes so much waste of time and money and morals 
andenjoyment. I advise you to appoint a king, who shall be 
the fountain of all law, who shall stand in the place of both 
Constitution and Congress, who shall dictate the course for 
- you all to pursue, and in whose family the office shall remain 
hereditary. In this way you will avoid such a waste of pro- 
perty, time, and happiness,” | 

‘Should you call this a rational mode of attacking our repub- 
lican institutions? I suspect you would not hesitate to reply. 
“Sir, we admit that our wisest and best men differ concerning 
the true meaning of some of the provisions of our Constitution. 
We know that several of the number have published large and 
valuable commentaries in explanation of its contents. We 
acknowledge that our legislators dispute long and earnestly 
about the different explanations of some of its enactments. 
- But what does all this prove? The evils you mention are In- 
separable from written laws. They arise from the unavoida- 
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ble ambiguity of language. They are of nd great consequence. 


They are trifling, in comparison with the blessings connected 
with a republican government. And they serve many valua- 
ble and important purposes. We, sir, prefer our free institu- 
tions, with all their imperfections and attendant consequences, 
to the rule of a despot, to the tyranny of one frail and capri- 
cious and perhaps cruel monster. We have no disposition to 
change our situation for the one you recommend. We have 
enjoyed the sweets and blessings of freedom too long to sacri- 


fice them on account of the few accompanying disadvantages. 


And we can consider your attack upon our Constitution onac- _ 
count of its obscurity in no other light than that of wilful 
ignorance and gross absurdity.” | : | 

2. Now let me apply this illustration. The Scriptures are 
obscure and indefinite in relation to some topics. Christians 
have disputed about their true meaning for many ages. 
Many volumes of commentaries have been written in explana- 
tion of their obscure portions. Believers are divided into 
different and opposing sects on account of the different im- 
pressions they receive from the sacred writings. These facts 
are known to all men. 

What use do you make of this circumstance in your attacks 
upon the Bible? You reason precisely Jike the opposer of 
republican institutions. The substance of your remarks may 
be thus expressed: “If we attack the Scriptures, Christians 
are greatly excited. They pronounce them the only infallible 


standard of faith and practice. In the mean time their priests 


are disputing about the true meaning of many portions of 
their sacred volume. They have also published various com- 
mentaries in explanation of obscure passages, until the world is — 
full of the contradictory expositions of the opposing denomi- 
nations. Thus they make you support them while they quar- 
rel with one another and keep you in contention and bitterness. 
You would act more wisely to do as we have done; we have 
nothing to do with writings so obscure and indefinite. We 
take our own reason as the only guide to truth and duty and 
happiness. We are therefore saved from all the expenses and 
controversies and troubles of Christians. We advise you to 
a your Bibles and follow Nature. You will then feel 

appy.” 

_ This is then one of your common modes of attacking Chris- 
tianity. But is it not as unreasonable to reject the Scriptures 
for their obscurity as to condemn the Constitution for the 
same objection? Yes, much more irrational. For our Consti- 
tution has been written scarcely more than half a century. 
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It is composed in our vernacular tongue. The hands of those 
who framed the instrument and voted it into existence are 
not all cold in death. And still you see how many different 
‘meanings are drawn from its provisions. Now the Hebrew 
and Christian Scriptures were written many hundreds of 
years since, in languages now dead; and they contain fre- 
quent allusions to the then existing manners, customs, dis- 


putes, scenery, opinions, and local circumstances. We have 


them in an imperfect translation, made several generations 
since, containing many terms now obsolete, and divided into 
chapters and verses without any regard to the sense or con- 
nexion. Is it, therefore, strange that their teachings on some 
points should be obscure and indefinite? Without a constant 
miracle the fact could not have been otherwise. But there 
is enough plain to the lowest capacities to answer all the pur- 
- poses of a revelation. From their pages we _ all learn 
that we have a perfect Father in heaven, and that he has sent 
Jesus Christ to be the Savior of the world. We can learn 
that we shall all enjoy another conscious existence beyond the 
grave, and that we cannot be truly happy either here or here- 
after without Christian holiness. We may all learn that our 
whole duty consists in living a sober, righteous, and godly life 
in the present world. We need not be at a loss to discover 
what is right and what is wrong, in any given instance; and 
if we conscientiously practice the former and shun the latter, 
we are safe for time and safe for eternity. Is it not, then, in- 
finitely more unreasonable to condemn the Bible on account of 
its obscurity, than to condemn the Constitution of the United 
States for the same defect? Let your reason answer. 


_II.—DISCREPANCIES IN THE SCRIPTURES. 


1. You know that several individuals have written the life 
of Bonaparte. They disagree respecting many traits in his 
character. But this is trifling, in comparison with their disa- 
greement concerning important facts in his history. In rela- 
tion to several very prominent events of his life they plainly 
contradict each others’ statements. Those who have read 
_ these authors will assent to my assertions. 

Suppose I should make use of this circumstance thus: 
“Brethren, several historians have pretended to give us the 
life and acts of Napoleon. Their works are filled with con- 
tradictions. This is enough to destroy all confidence in their 
statements. It becomes very doubtful whether any such per- 
son ever existed. But — he did, which is a matter of 
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little consequence, you can know nothing of his sayings or 
doings. Which writer will you believe? They all profess to 
state truth and nothing but truth. As there are plain contra- 
dictions, there surely must be some falsehoods. Both sides 
of a story cannot be true. It is but reasonable to infer that 
the whole is fiction | 
Should you call this sound and conclusive reasoning! | 
think you would reply in these terms: “Sir, we admit your 
facts, but deny your inferences. The very circumstance that 
so many lives of Napoleon have been written fully proves his 
personal existence. The disagreement of the writers in some 
particulars shows conclusively, that they have not combined 
together to deceive the world. You are left at liberty to be- 
lieve the witness you think most credible; while all those facts 
in which all unite are certainly to be received as well attested 
truth. Your skepticism on account of the contradictions of 
the several histories is altogether irrational.” | 
2. Let me apply this illustration. Four individuals have 
written the life of our Savior. They were well qualified for 
the undertaking. They did not perform this important ser-— 
vice until several years after his death and resurrection. They 
are perfectly agreed respecting his character. In relating the 
various events and actions of his wonderful history, they have 
fallen into some slight discrepancies. All who have perused 
the Gospels carelilly will understand and credit this state- 
ment. 
Now what use do you make of these discrepancies in the 
sacred writings? You pronounce them sufficient to destroy 
all confidence in the Evangelists. On no other mode of at- 
tack do you seem to place so much reliance. Your reasoning 
on this point may be thus briefly stated: ‘‘ Christians, you see 
that the Apostles contradict each other. Because they are not 
agreed in every particular you should regard the whole as_ 
forgeries. You should reject the gospel as an imposition. Fo 
if the whole be not true, the whole must be false.” ‘ 
Is this conclusion consistent with your reasoning concern- — 
ing Bonaparte? Is it not as unreasonable to condemn the gos- 
pels, on account of some slight discrepancies of the Evan- 
gelists, as to reject the whole story of Bonaparte, on account 
of the contradictions of his historians? Yes, far more unrea- 
sonable. For the very contradictions in the different lives of — 
Napoleon strengthen your confidence in his history. Why 
should not the case be the same in relation to the Gospels! 
Nor is this all. Suppose you were placed on a jury to try 
citizen accused of murder. Suppose four witnesses should 
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rive their testimony in the very same words. Should you not 
Pesitate: in believing their statements? Should you not sus- 
pect they had plotted together to deceive the court? You 
certainly would; and I have no doubt you would acquit the 
supposed criminal merely on this account. But if four wit- 
nesses should agree in the main particulars, if they should use 
different sanguages if they should disagree in several minor 
points, you would believe their testimony, you would condemn 
the accused. You would affirm that these different modes of 
relating events and these trifling contradictions strengthened 
their evidence. Thcse would be your feelings and views 
under the supposed circumstances. Now the Evangelists fur- 
nish a parallel case. They testify to the life, conduct, words, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus. They are perfectly agreed 


in every point of the least importance. They differ respect- 


ing some trifling incidents, some unessential circumstances. 
Take one instance of the greatest discrepancy. ll four give 
an account of the resurrection of Jesus. They harmoniously 
testify to the essential fact itself. But in narrating the cir- 
cumstances connected with this wonderful event they disa- 
gree. Some mention more particulars than others. Some 
relate things which are omitted by. others. Some state things 
which cannot be easily reconciled with other statements. 
Had not this been the case I should have been utterly astonish- 
ed. For at the time of the crucifixion they had no real belief 
in the resurrection. They were wholly discouraged. Their 
hopes were buried in the sepulchre. They went to the tomb 
early in the morning, before it was light. They were over- 
whelmed with surprise. They could scarcely believe their 
own senses. And when they came to record this event some 
years afterwards, each one published his own impressions ; and 
hence the slight discrepancies which strengthen their testimo- 
ny. None of them could be mistaken as to the resurrection 
itself; for this event produced an entire change of purposes 
and conduct in all the apostles. Before, they were timid, 
worldly-minded, unbelieving, and fearful; but afterwards, 


they became bold, courageous, disinterested, and ready to un- 


dergo any trials or persecutions for the cause of Christ. <A 
‘firm belief in this fact is all we need; and as to the trifling in- 
cidents on which they differ we are not required to have any 
faith. Thisis a fair view of the discrepancies found in the 
Scriptures ; they serve tostrengthen our confidence in their 
genuineness and truth. They would naturally produce this 
effect upon any fair-minded jury on earth. Is it not, then, 
infinitely more unreasonable te condemn Christianity on ac- 
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simply because you have been so unfortunate as to receive 
some counterfeit bills, is truly unreasonable.” . | 


gions which claim to be of Divine origin. There have been 
accounts of miracles, both among the ancient heathens and 
the modern Catholics. There are several apocryphal writings 
relating to the life and religion of Jesus. These facts are 

known to all men. | 


upon Christianity? You reason concerning them in the follow- 
ing manner: “ Christians, several religions claim to be Divine 
revelations. You all admit that the Chinese, the Indian, the 
Mohammedan are human impositions. We infer that the 
Jewish and Christian are of the same description. You find 
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count of the slight discrepancies of the sacred writers, than it 
would be to reject the whole history of Bonaparte on account 
of the great contradictions of his biographers? I put the ques- 
tion to your conscience. | A 


III.—FALSE RELIGIONS, COUNTERFEIT MIRACLES, APOCRYPHAL 
| WRITINGS. 


1. You know that counterfeit bank-bills are in circulation. 
They are made in imitation of the currency of the different 
States’ and United States’ banks. Many who have been en- 
gaged in making and vending this spurious money have been 
detected and punished. These are well known facts. - 

Suppose I should take the following stand in relation to this 
subject: “Gentlemen, I shall never receive any more paper | 
money. I have lately taken bills on several different banks; — 
and I have since discovered that the whole number are coun- 
terfeit. I donot believe there is any good paper money in 
circulation. I have resolutely determined never to look at 
another bank-bill. I suspect the directors of our banks are at 
the bottom of this mischief. They are aiming to sponge the 
community. I therefore call upon you to follow my example, 
and we can put an end to all this corruption and iniquity.” © 

Should you pronounce this correct reasoning? You would 
probably reply: “Sir, you talk very unwisely. The very 
circumstance of the existence of counterfeit money proves — 
that good bills are in circulation. You have examined but a 
small proportion of the whole number which are in existence. 
Your best course, therefore, would be to learn how to distin- 
= good from bad money, and you will no longer be trou- 

led with counterfeit bills. And to condemn all paper money, 


2. Let me apply this illustration. There are several reli- 


Now what use do you make of these facts in your attacks 
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an account of miracles among heathen nations, and in every 
period of the Catholic church. You all acknowledgé that 
these are fictions, ind hence we infer that all revelations of 
miraculous interpositions are falsehoods. There are several 
gospels and epistles which you all reject as forgeries. We 
therefore give no credit to any part of your Scriptures.” 
This is one of your common modes of attacking Christiani- 
ty. Is it not as unreasonable to condemn all religions, all 
miracles, all histories of Jesus, on account of some false reli- 
gions, some pretended miracles, some apocryphal memoirs, as 
it would be to condemn all paper money, because, through 
your ignorance, you have for a time taken none but counter- 
feit bills? Yes, I think you must perceive that the former is 
much more unreasonable than the latter. For it would re- 
quire a long time to distinguish good from bad money, and to 
examine all the bills in circulation. But you might easily 
learn to distinguish false religions from the one of Divine 
origin, counterfeit miracles from those which bear the impress 
of heaven, and forged gospels from those which are genuine 
and authentic. If you have not the time and learning to read 
the necessary books in order to settle these questions, you 
might bring the gospel to the test of personal experiment. 
You cannot buy the necessaries of life with counterfeit bills, 
neither can false religion satisfy the wants of your nature. 
As good money will provide a supply for your bodily appe- 
 tites, so the gospel will satisfy the cravings of your immortal 
soul. Regulate your heart and life by her instructions, and 
you will soon have the most satisfactory evidence of her Di- 
vine origin within your own bosom. If you will not pursue 
this course, let your observation decide this question. Take 
your map and survey the world. What have other religions 
done for mankind? Kept them in ignorance, degradation, 
wretchedness. And what has not Christianity accomplished 
for the human family? She has civilized the savage, educated 
the barbarous, raised woman to her rank in society, blessed 
the unfortunate, and made all who have obeyed her laws good 
and happy, as husbands and wives, parents and children, 
neighbors and citizens. She has given support in sickness, 
and hope and joy in death. This every one must admit, who 
will investigate the subject and be governed by existing and 
harmonious facts. Is it not, then, infinitely more unreasona- 
ble to condemn Christianity on account of false religions, than 
it would be to condemn all paper money because some bills 
are counterfeit? I appeal to your common sense and common 


honesty, 
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1V-—CHRISTIANITY CONTRADICTS EXPERIENCE. 

1. You know there is a class of men called astronomers. 
They ask us to believe many remarkable statements. The 
assure us that this earth on which we live is shaped like a 
ball; that it is twenty-five thousand miles in circumference ; 
that it turns completely round every twenty-four hours; that 


we who are on its surface travel at the rate of about twenty 


miles a minute, and that we move round the sun every year. 
They tell us that the moon is two hundred and forty thousand 
miles from our globe, and that it is not so very much smaller 
in size; that it revolves on its‘axis every twenty-four hours, » 
and that it moves round the earth in twenty-nine days; that 
it has no light in itself, and that it shines by reflecting the 
rays of the sun. They affirm that those little shining specks 
in the heavens are larger than the moon and earth united ; that 
that they shine with unborrowed light; that they are suns to 
other worlds. They declare that our sun is ninety-five mil- 
lions of miles from the earth, and that it is very much larger; 
that it has some dark spots on its face, and is still the source of — 


light and heat. These and other stories do they call upon us — 


to believe as established truths. | : 
Suppose | should attack this system in the following man- 
ner: “Gentlemen, you ask me to believe many things which 
are contradicted by the testimony of my senses. I can see 
that the earth is not round. I can feel that it does not turn 
over every day. Ifit did, we should all fall from its surface, 
and all the water would run out of our wells. I can feel that 
we do not travel twenty miles a minute; for such rapid flight 
would take the breath from any man’s body. I can see that 
we are never on the south side of the sun, and consequently 


_we do not move round that luminary. I can also observe 
- that the moon is no bigger than a cart-wheel; that it is bright 


in itself, for it shines when the sun is absent. I can observe 
that the stars are no larger than lamps, and that they cannot 
be suns. I can notice that our sun is not so large as a com- 
mon sized kite; that it cannot give light and heat to the whole 
world; that it does move daily round the earth, and that it 
has no black spots on its disc. Most of your statements, 
therefore, are directly contrary to the testimony of my own 
senses; and all your figuring can never induce me to believe 
what I know is contradicted by my daily experience.” — 

_ Should you pronounce this conclusive reasoning? If you 
possessed much intelligence, you would return an answet 
similar to the following: “Sir, you are much too hasty ™ 
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‘our conclusions. We admit that many astronomical facts 
contradict the testimony of our senses and are opposed to our 
daily experience. But our senses often deceive us, and our 
experience is no standard of scientific truth. These gentle- 
men have given their attention to the science of astronomy for 
many years. They are amply qualified to decide concerning 
its truths. They can have no possible motive to practise de- 
ception. They offer the most satisfactory evidence in sup- 
port of every statement they make. They desire you to ex- 
amine for yourselves, and decide according to your honest 
convictions. Every one who has properly attended to the 
subject isa believer. True, all astronomers are not agreed in 
every particular; but you are required to judge for yourselves 
which theory is most plausible and best supported. And for 
you to condemn a science which you have never studied, sim- 
ply because some of its facts are contradicted by your expe- 
rience, is truly unphilosophical and unreasonable.” 
2. Let me apply this illustration. A large and learned body 
of Christians ask you to believe the gospel on satisfactory evi- 
dence. We acknowledge a spiritual Father, the Creator, 
Preserver, and Benefactor of the universe. We believe he 
raised up Jesus Christ to be the Savior of the world. We be- 
lieve he sent him to bless every one of you, by turning you 
from your iniquities. We believe that Jesus labored, taught, 
suffered, died, and rose from the dead, as related in the Gos- 
pels. We believe that his religion is adapted to our natures 
and necessities, and that if we imitate his example, imbibe his 
spirit, and obey his commands, we shall experience daily hap- 
piness, be prepared for a joyful:death and a glorious immor- 
tality. We have carefully examined the evidences which 
prove the truth of these statements. We think they must 
satisfy every candid inquirer. We do not ask you to take 
any thing upon our authority. 
How do you treat our friendly invitation? The language of 
your lips and conduct is something like the following: “ We 
cannot believe your story. Your religion contradicts our ex- 
perience. You require us to love our enemies, and we know 
this is impossible. You talk of miracles, and we never saw 
one. Yousay a man is answerable for his faith, and we know 
that our belief does not depend upon our will. You boast of 
your evidences, but we prefer to be governed by our senses 
and our reason.” 
_ This is one of your common modes of attacking Christiani- 
ty, Is it not as unreasonable to condemn the gospel, on ac- 
count of those things which appear at first sight to be contrary 
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to your experience, as it would be to condemn astronomy, be- 
cause its principal facts are daily contradicted by your senses? 
Yes, much more unreasonable. For you profess to believe 
the statements of astronomers. You have never examined a 
particle of their evidences. You rely wholly on their testi- 
mony. And their positions are hourly contradicted by your 
senses of seeing and feeling, by your inward and outward ex- 
perience. Now there is —s in Christianity, when fully 
understood, which violates the laws of our experience and 


observation, with the exception of miracles; and these are 


supported by infinitely better evidence than many truths — 
which you receive without the least hesitation. The gospel 
commands nothing but what is absolutely necessary for your 
true happiness in this world, and it forbids nothing which will 
not prove seriously injurious to your Constitution or happiness 
onearth. If you have never experienced its saving influence 
upon your hearts and lives, your opinion on this subject is of 
no value. For we produce hundreds and thousands of the 
greatest and wisest and best and most useful men, who will 
unanimously testify that religion is a reality, that they have © 


: felt its power on their own minds, that it has made them good 


and happy; and such testimony is not to be set aside by your 
bare assertions. But if you are not disposed to try the expe- 
riment for yourselves, and thus obtain that evidence which 


cannot be resisted, you may see what the gospel has done for © 


the world. Look into society. You can find those who are 
daily made better and happier by their religion. You may 
see many of the number leave the world in great joy. You 
must admit that faith produces many valuable results.—— 
But this is not all. It is a literal fact, which no honest unbe- 
liever will pretend to deny, that not one in a hundred of your 
party, has examined a page of those evidences which have 
satisfied the greatest. and wisest and best men who have ever 
lived. They may have read more or fewer of the infidel — 
writers; but this is nothing to the purpose. Suppose I should 
read nothing in relation to astronomy but the attacks of its 
opposers. Would you call this free inquiry! Those of you 
who pretend to have looked at the Christian evidences have 
taken but a very superficial survey. This is evident ne 


your writings on the subject. No, I never knew a man, 


never heard of a man, I never read of a man, fwho had < 
amined the evidences of natural and revealed religion, wit 


honesty and candor and patience, who remained an un ri 


liever. I do not believe any such individual can be namee, 
among either the dead or the living. But thousands and tens 
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of thousands of skeptics and infidels have been converted to 
Christianity by a thorough study of its nature and a proper 
investigation of its evidences. Js it not, then, infinitely more 
- unreasonable to condemn the religion of Jesus, without under- 

_ standing its nature or evidences, on account of the few par- 
ticulars which appear to contradict your experience, than it 
would be to condemn the science of astronomy, without any 
knowledge of its character or proofs, because its leading facts 
are contrary to your daily experience and observation? Let 
your conscience answer. 

_I have noticed several of your modes of attacking Chris- 
tianity. Have I not convinced you that they are truly un- 
reasonable, and derogatory to men who boast of being guided 
by a sound understanding? Would not the same process of 
resoning destroy your sbaidenes in every thing under heaven? 
In all my illustrations I have had reference to one or more of 
your publications. There are a few other instances of your 
folly which I should consider at Jarge, did my limits permit ; 
but I now merely expose their weakness by a counter state- 
ment. 

Some of your leaders have offered a reward of a thousand 
dollars to any one who will prove the existence of God, or 
that such a person as Jesus Christ ever lived upon earth. No 
one has appeared to claim the offered premium. They pro- 
claim this fact as conclusive evidence that no one can establish 
these positions. And this boasting has some weight with 
very weak minds. Now I will make an offer. Your city lec- 
turer has published his.“ Philosophical Creed.” These are his 
words; ‘I delieve in the existence of a universe of suns and 
planets, among which there is one sun belonging to our plane- 
tary system; and that other suns, being more remote, are 
called stars; but that they are indeed suns to other planetary 
systems.”” Now if this man or any other individual of your 
party will prove, to my satisfaction, that the “ stars are suns 
to other planetary systems,” I will pay him the sum of one hun- 
dred thousand dellians I do not expect any one will ap- 
pear to establish the truth of this position, and at the close of 
the year I can proclaim that the “ Philosophical Creed” of 
your leader is refuted. This will doubtless satisfy weak minds 
that the stars are not suns to other planetary systems. 

Another mode of attacking Christianity is ridicule. Ridi- 
cule! If ever a class of men on earth justly exposed them- 
selves to satire, it is those who profess to be “ F'ree Inquirers.” 
Free Inquirers indeed! Free from what? From any correct 
knowledge of the Scriptures ; 7 any acquaintance with the 
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evidences of natural and revealed religion; from any correct 
principles of reasoning; from any decent share of informa- 
tion. They may have read Paine’s “ Age of Reason”; they 
may peruse, weekly, “ The Investigator.” Armed with such 
vast stores of truth, they strut about the streets, sneering at 
the belief of the wisest men in the community, thus proclaim- 
ing their own folly and delusion by the very. name they as. 
sume. This is true. This I know, this you know, this 
know. And if ever there was a provocative to ridicule, it is 
the pretensions and the conduct of a large portion of your 
party. But I forbear. I am not writing for those who will 
not read and investigate. I only ask you to examine my re. | 
marks upon your modes of reasoning, and be governed in your 
decisions by the preponderance of evidence. © an 
 B, WHITMAN. 


— 


Ant. 3—AN ESSAY UPON COWARDICE. 
[The following Essay was written for, and read to, a Literary Society.] 


The world is very much mistaken about many things, as we 
all know, but one of its most extraordinary fallacies is in rela- — 
tion to courage and cowardice. There is a most wide-spread 
opinion that cowardice is something one ought to be ashamed 
of, and few seem to think that in fact it is quite an amiable 
and honorable trait of character. I suppose it will seem para- 
doxical for me to assert that there was never a great man who 
was not a coward. Yet nothing can be more easily demon- 
strated. People have a foolish idea that Cesar, Alexander, 
Napoleon, Washington, and other great commanders were 
without fear, whereas they could never have accomplished 
any thing but by dint of cowardice. One of the first thoughts 
which is hammered into the head of a boy is that he must not 
be afraid of any thing. And the evil is that as it is out of his 
power not to be afraid when fearful things take place, (and to 
a child most things are fearful)—the boy dissembles and dis- 
guises his feelings and becomes artful and false. Or if his 
cowardice is sometimes too great to be concealed, and people 
find it out, his spirit is broken at once, his occupation is gone, 
he is fair game for any body, and all the school may kick him 
about and impose on him as much as they choose. - fe 

I know that philosophers and moralists have made a dis- 
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tinction betwveen physical and moral courage, and have rather 
sneered at the first as a kind of bull-dog tuait, while they have 
lauded, very properly, the other. But then, in the first place, 
no body pays any heed to their distinctions; and in the se- 
cond place, they have os to state the important truth, 
that no one who is not physically a coward can possibly pos- 
sess moral courage. Sir Walter Scott, who understood this — 
distinction well, and whom I sincerely believe to have been a 
man of great personal cowardice himself, has rather promoted 
the common fallacy by his captivating descriptions of bull-dog 
heroes. He has described the sensation of fear so well in va- 
rious places, especially in the case of Eachin in the “ Fair 
Maid of Perth,” that it would be gross injustice to suppose he 
had not himself experienced it in the fullest degree ; yet he 
always seems to admire the Bothwells and others whose 
coarse natures have never thrilled with this delightful agony. 
So that on the whole he rather chimes in with the popular 
idea. | 
This contemptuous view of cowardice, which derides and 
scoffs at one of the first endowments of human nature, is so 
deeply rooted, wide. spread, positive, and intolerant, that few 
dare oppose it. To say a word in excuse or defence of cow- 
ardice is equal to proclaiming yourself a coward, and to do 
this is to expose yourself at once to the insults of men, the 
contempt of women, and the world’s dread laugh. Few dare 
this. I myself, though long conscious of my distinguished 
cowardice, have hitherto, I grieve to say, been ashamed rather 
than proud of it. I would not now have ventured to address, 
_ even so enlightened a body as this society, which I doubt not 
is lifted far above the influence of vulgar prejudice—I had 
hesitated even to address you, had not phrenology come to my 
aid in this emergency. But with such backers as the learned 
Doctors Gall and Spurzheimn, [ would say almost any thing, 
with hope of producing conviction. For I have observed that 
doctrines which are entirely neglected or positively denied 
when based on reason, observation, experience, and scripture, 
are at once admitted and professed when taught by phrenolo- 
gy. There was published, for example, a little book called 
“ The Natural Laws of Man,” containing such novel ideas as 
this, “ the duty of the husband is to love and protect his wife, 
and provide for his household;” “the duty of a citizen is to 
obey the laws and assist in supporting them.” The phrenolo- 
gists read this work with extreme avidity, spoke of it as a 
most marvellous effort of human wisdom, and immediately ran 
home to love and protect their wives and provide for their 
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families. In like manner I trust that my view of the excel- 
lency of cowardice which would doubtless only excite deri- 
sion if argued on grounds of simple logic, will be received as 
an oracle, when expounded phrenologically. | 

We are taught by these doctors that in the back part of the 
‘head, in very good society, close by our conscientiousness and 
approbativeness, lies an organ called cautiousness, which is 
the source of all our fears. Every one has this organ, larger ~ 
or smaller, therefore to pretend, as some do, “not to know. 
what fear is,” ‘“‘ to be incapable of the sensation of fear,” &c. 
&c. is to declare themselves more or less than man. Such 


foolish vaunts will be put down at once when men come to 


understand phrenology. But if a man says, “I have very 
little of the feeling, it is very hard to excite my fears,” and 
thinks to go off with great applause, he reckons without his 
host. For phrenology instantly replies, “then you are defi- 
cient in very important traits of character, and exposed to 
great dangers. There is nothing to be vain of in yonr defi- 
ciency. Hear what Dr. Combe says of you, “in mature age, — 
when the organ is very deficient, the individual is rash and 
precipitate. He is never apprehensive about the results of his 
conduct, and often proceeds to act without due consideration. 
Persons of ‘this description are frequently of a gay, careless 
disposition, and engrossed entirely with the present; they 
adopt rash resolutions, and enter upon hazardous enterprises, 
without deliberation or advice. In domestic life, misfortunes 
overtake them in consequence of their want of precaution. 
From constitutional recklessness they precipitate themselves 
against objects in the dark; they break frangible articles, 
owing to want of precaution in arranging them; and lose the 
money which they lend, by omitting to take proper security 
for repayment. Riding upon a slippery path quite insensible 
to danger, their horse falls and deprives them of life. A cat, 
or other animal, overturns the candle which they have left 
burning, and sets their house on fire. In short, they are sub- 
a to endless misfortunes for want of Caution in their con- 
uct.” | | 

How do you like this character, gentlemen? Is there any 
thing to be proud of here? It is a pleasant vaunt, no doubt, 


‘that you are insensible to danger, but you must take it yoked 


with all these concomitants. You must be willing to break 
crockery, blunder down upon your face when walking, knock 
your nose against open doors in the dark, hit your hea 
against canal bridges by your awkardness.in not hearing the 
helmsman cry “ look out, low bridge.” You will tie your horse 
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behind the “ dees,” and he will break the reins. You will 
leave him untiéd, and he will leave you to walk home through 
snow and mud, five miles, after dark. You will let him fall 
down and break your neck. You will take your stand just 
over the boilers when the boat leaves the landing, and be 
blown into the air, and you will be the only cabin passenger 
injured. The newspapers will “regret to learn” that you ex- 
pired after lingering for several days in dreadful agony ; but 
“are happy to add that no blame attaches to any one concern- 
ed.” A fine thing thing to be proud of, all this ! | 

_ And after all, what sort of courage is this, which springs 
out of insensibility to danger? The courage of the soldier, not 
of the commander; the courage of Sam Patch, not of the real 
hero; the courage which can blindly run all sorts of foolish 
risks, not that which can deliberately dare great danger for 
the sake ofa good cause. It renders all that nobler courage, 
which flows from presence of mind, impossible. Your dare- 
devil is a mere child amid inevitable peril; of self-possession, 
of calm consideration he is incapable, for these all flow from 
the apprehending sense of danger. Therefore I said that all 
great men are cowards. Their greatness depends on the 
power of quickly perceiving danger, of being prepared before- 
hand for evil, of being found guarded at all points; which, 
without great capacity of fear were impossible. It is true, 
they are able to restrain and command their fears, but they 
have them, not the less.” Fully sensible of peril, they are fully 
possessed in the midst of it. If they were not fully conscious 
of their danger, they would lose their proud pleasure in con- 
trolling the feeling. The courage of insensibility cannot un- 
derstand the glow and thrill of heraic self-devotion; “the 
rapture of the strife ;” “ the high excitement, the sublime ele- 
vation produced by night and storm, lightnings and darkness ; 
by broad ocean roaring up along a rocky shore; by the battle 
shock of a Waterloo or Trafalgar. It is the sense of danger 
_ which is at the heart of the sublimity felt on all these occasions, 
_ restrained indeed by reason and the higher sentiments, acting 
as their servant, yet giving them all their stimulous. 


Plutarch reports that the Tyrians tied their Gods with 
chains, and Apollodorus tells of some who tied the image of 
Saturn with bands of wool upon his feet. ‘So some Christians ; 
they think God is tied to their sect, and bound to be of their 
side, and the interest of their opinion. JEREMY TAYLOR. 
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To the Wind. 


Ast. 4—TO THE WIND. 


melancholy Winter Wind that moan 
So sad, so sad and low, 
Through the still midnight, while the sleeping snow 
Lies in its death-trance,fix’d upon the moon; 
O Wind, that moanest that dull, steady tune, 
Like some deep organ-pipe, left all alone— 
By sweetest seraphs left, 
Of sacred melody bereft, 
And given to the wild fiends of the air 
To sound, what mad discordant tones they list;— 


_O Wind, wild as some phantom of the mist, 


That sweeps with hollow groan the hill side bare— 
I hear—lI hear thy sullen, steady moan, 
As here I sit alone! | 


_ Strange thoughts, strange feelings come and sit by me, 


And Idok into their mirror—fantasy: . 


_ Mysteries, like thyself, strange Wind, thou bringest; 
the soul, as to a harp thou singest 


Hymns of unearthly harmony. 


Type of the Spirit to whose solemn deeps 
Thou with thy deep do’st call: 

Type of that mystery that never sleeps 
Within the breast ofall— 

O Wind, whether thou blowest sad and wild, 

Or gently breathest with glad tones and mild, 

When in the moonlit leaves the sleeping bird 
By thy bland touch is stirr’d— 

Whether thou ravest mid the forests bare, 
Or bringest odours rare 

From the sweet fields that load the warm Spring air— 


Thou art a shadow of the soul of man 


Now calm, now full of joy, now frantic glee— 
Now wild as wild can be: 

Now breathing fragrance to sweet Nisdien-shee glad! 
Anon with whirlwind fury mad; 


‘ 
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And often full of visions, dull and sad, 
And hearing but its own strange harmony, 
As now, O melancholy Wind, I hear no sound but thee! 
C. P. Crancu. 
January 15, 1837. 


 Aat.5.—THE LOVE OF THE TRAGIC. 


An Essay ON A VERY INTERESTING 8UBJECT—VERY DRY, BUT 
| NOT LONG. 


‘How strange it seems, that people love to weep, better than 
to laugh! They love to mourn over the sorrows of Werter, 
rather than to rejoice with the joys of the most fortunate 
hero of romance. The majority, certainly all the sentimental, 
are far better contented, when weeping for Ophelia or Des- 
domena, than when laughing with Beatrice or Portia. The 
taste of the refined for tragedy is equalled by the taste of the 
vulgar for games and exhibitions, in which the torments of 
beasts and even of men are the wonder and delight of the 
crowd. Amusements, in which the pain of one party is made 
the pleasure of the other, have been the most popular in all 
ages. The gladiatorial combats were the joy of the Roman 
populace, and the people felt greater delight in watching the 
_ doubtful contest, and seeing the gaping wound and the falling 
victim, than in any of the lighter and joyous sports of the 
arena. In our day, more people would go to see a malefactor 
hanged, than could be induced to go to see an honest man 
saved from drowning. The good women among the crowd 
near the gallows may indeed cry at the sad fortune of the con- 
demned and weep for him, and his mother; while at the same 
_ time, nothing would outrage them more than to be dis appoint- 
ed of their expected sight by the criminal’s receiving a reprieve. 
_ Thus it is with both the refined and the vulgar. They are 
more interested in scenes of pain, than of pleasure. The 
characters of the scenes in which they rejoice, differ indeed. 
The man of refinement is only disgusted at the shocking scenes 
which the mob crowd to see, and is chatmed only with those 
exhibitions of sorrow, which the poet or the novelist shows 
forth, as in amirror. _ 

__ Now what can be the cause of this strange joy which most 
ofus take in reading pathetic romances, and looking at the 
mournful pictures of the Tragic muse? There is certainly 
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some pain felt by us in reading of the woes of others—we 
weep for them and sit entranced for hours engrossed with their 
history, as much as if their fortunes were our own. 

Writers on the nature of the emotions and the principles of 
taste have all sought to explain this phenomenon—to solve this | 
problem. But their views are about as various, as the writers. 
are numerous. Mr. Burke says, that we are pleased with | 
viewing the sufferings of the heroes of poetry, because we are 
impressed with emotions of fear, while at the same time, we 
have the joyful consciousness, that we are ourselves out of all 
danger—just as a man, who watches a battle from a distance; 
he surveys the terrific scene, and a fear rises in his own bosom, 
but this tnt is turned into joy by the thought that he is entire- 
ly remote from danger. There is some truth undoubtedly in 
this theory, but it does not wholly account for the pleasure of 
the lover of tragedy. For he is not thinking chiefly of him-_ 
self—he is too much absorbed with the hero’s sufferings, and — 
too deeply interested in his fate, to think much of himself, or — 
to be happy to find himself free from similar dangers. . 

Mr. Hume accounts for the delights of tragic representa- 
tions by a general theory of pleasure and pain. He maintains 
that car pleasures and pains depend upon the degree of 
emotion—that an emotion, which a felt in a moderate de- 
gree, is pleasant, becomes acute agony, when carried to an ex- 
treme degree—laughter, for instance, when carried to 4 certain 
degree, becomes exceedingly painful; and on the contrary, the 
emotions of sorrow and sadness, when confined within certain 
_ bounds, are actually pleasant; but that if this extent be pas- 

sed, they become agonizing. He says, moreover, that tragic 
sometimes overstep this limit, and the scenes 
of woe appear so much like real life as to be heart-rending, 
and to cause the spectators to throb with an agony, as if their 
own friends or their own souls were enduring the pangs of the 
unhappy ones whom the tragic muse shows forth from her 
mege mirror. This explanation of Hume’s rather evades the 
dificulty, than meets it. Where is that limit between joy 
and woe which tragedy must not pass, and what is the reason 
that tragedy is generally so fascinating, while at the same 
time, it may be carried so far, as to be agonizing? Hume 
merely states the fact. = 

Another writer thinks, that we are pleased with tragedy, 
because we see in it so good an imitation of real life and are 
delighted with the author’s skill. But this idea, although it 
gives undoubtedly one reason for our fondness for seeing 
tragic representations does not give the peculiar reason. We 
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admire. tragedy indeed, because it is true to life, but we have 
just the same reason to admire comedy or any poem or. work 
of imitative art, which is true to nature. - We must look far- 
ther than this reason. | | 

The great German critic Augustus William Schlegel thinks 
that we love to see tragedy, because it gives us a sublime idea 
of the human soul. struggling amidst sufferings, and victorious 

over adverse fate. This undoubtedly explains part of the 
_ pleasure, byt not all. It will explain our delight in such sub- 
ime dramas as:Prometheus or Lear. -. It does not explain why 
we love to listen to every sad story, even in humble life—and 
why there is a deep joy in grieving with the griefs, even of the 
gem characters, that the muse holds up before the eye. 

hat is Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, the spectator may 
ask, but while he so indifferently or angrily asks the question, 
he feels that Hecuba is something to him, and that he must 
weep for her in spite of himself. a | 

Instead of selecting any one of the theories we have been 
considering, it is better to take them all, allowing some truth 
to each, and avoiding the mistake which almost all theorists 
fall into, of attempting to explain all things upon some single 
principle, forgetful of that mingled web of principles and emo- 
tions, which forms the motives of almost all the actions of 
mankind... | 

We love to have our feelings excited by tragedy, because 
excitement in itself is agreeable, and even if the excitement 
has.something painful in it, it is far more desired than dulness 
or jittleness. In so far as tragedy and tragic fiction excites 
the faculties and awakes the sentiments, itis happy. It isa 
law of our nature that all our powers and affections delight in 
action. Now there is no kind of literature that excites our 
nobler feelings so deeply as tragedy. It touches the highest 

sentiment and ministers to our sense of the sublime in action 
-andin soul. | | 

It fills us with pity, a sentiment which in itself is happy, and 
which Aristotle, not without some reason, has called the great 
source of pleasure in tragic representations. We pity the 
distresses of the-distressed, and feel ourselves ennobled and 


blessed by feeling this throb of generous sympathy. . 


At the same time, many considerations exist, which create 
a wide difference between the sufferings of real life, and those 
which fiction or the drama exhibit. Although we cannot 
Tegard the miseries of ideal personages, when well por- 
trayed, without realizing their pains and mourning for them, 
as if they were real; we -, — that they are only ficti- 
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tious, that we had no part in causing them, and that it is not 
in our power to alleviate them. Our conscience is clear, and 
we can look on the spectacle without any feeling of remorse. 
Moreover, in contemplating the tragic scenes of the drama, 
we are constantly cheered by the faith that all will terminate 
rightly ; that the right will be rewarded; and the wrong will 
meet with his due retribution. And even if the virtuous does 
seem in the scenic picture to give way to the power of adverse 
fate and sink beneath the weight of ill, we have such a sense of 
his dignity and worth, that we feel that he is indeed the vic- | 
tor, and that to have a soul like his is better than to sit ona 
throne or own mines of wealth. ° tee ee 
‘When we add to these considerations,the beauties of taste 
and genius with which: tragedy abounds, and the exact 
ture which it gives of human nature under its saddest and yet 
most fascinating aspect, we shall no longer wonder that the . 
tragic muse has so many votaries, and that we love to weep 
with her, more than to laugh with her merry sister. . - 

The remarks that have been made have not reference solely 
or chiefly to theatrical exhibitions, but to all forms of impas- 
sioned literature, whether of poetry, novels, the read or the 
acted drama. The glory of the stage has indeed passed away, 
but the glory of the drama yet remains, and . beams from the 
poet’s pages as brightly as it ever did from the stage.. We do 
not believe, that there ever was a time in which tragic ficfion 
has had more power over the world, than it has now.’ The 
influence comes in a thousand forms of literature, and must 
_-Increase as thought and sentiment gain strength. - Now that 
the world is pretty quiet, and fighting and knight erranting 
and real tragedy and romance have almost left us, the mind is 
compelled to make up the want by revelling amid the scenes 
of the romantic fiction and the tragic poem. Happy itis, that — 
we can thus enjoy in peace and innocence the view of scenes 
and characters in the muse’s mirror, which we could not be- 
hold without agony in real life. = 

So then the truth appears, that we -rejoice to have those 
scenes presented to the imagination, which we should shudder 
to see in-real life, much more to experience ourselves. Beau- 
tifully does that wild genius Jean Paul Richter express this 
idea, when speaking of the réflection of Mount Vesuvius in the 
sea, duringan eruption. == = 

“Look, how the flames flow down among the stars; red 
streams roll heavily along the mountain, mirrored in the deep, 
and devour the beautiful gardens.- But, unscathed, we glide 
over the cool flames, and our forms smile from the burning 
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waves.” Thus said our Pilot, as our vessel glided on and he | 
_ Jooked anxiously up to the thundering mountain. ButI said, 

“look ! thus the muse holds up in an eternal mirror the heavy 
sorrows of the world andthe unhappy look therein, and even 
grief delights them.” 


‘hee 


Aest.6—THE SPIRIT OF BIGOTRY, &c.. 
sermon BY Rev. Cazneau Patrrey, 
Late of Washington City, D. C.. 

Joun x1.—42, 43.- 
_“ Nevertheless among the Chief Rulers also many believed on him, but because 
of the Pharisees they did not confess him, lest they should be put out of the syna- 

gogue; for they loved the praise of men more than the praise of God.” 3 
Such was the treatment which the blessed Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ received, in the beginning, from its profess- 
ed enemies, and its lukewarm friends. These Pharisees were 
the strenuous advocates of the established order‘of things; the 
determined opposers of innovation; the staunch supporters of 
the good old religion as they doubtless called it, with all the 
venerable corruptions which the traditions of ages had heaped 
upon it. They had a pious horror of change. They could not 
bear that the foundations of their temple shoyld be examined, 
ora single pinnacle of it touched ; and if any one presumed to 
suggest that this part was rather weak, or that had better 
be removed, or another altered, they turned upon him in 
spiritual scorn, exclaiming, ‘Thou wast altogether born in sjns 
and dost thou teach us?” and straight way thrust him out of 
the synagogue. These men had many substantial reasons for 
choosing the part they did. To some the established system 
was a source of great gain. It enabled them to devour wi- 
dows houses, and gloss over the deed by making long prayers, 
and to purchase immunity from the weighty obligations of 
justice, mercy and fidelity, by tithing a few worthless herbs. 
To others it furnished the means of gratifying spiritual. pride 
and a thirst for spiritual domination, a passion no less criminal 
than dishonest avarice. It enabled them, by the outward ob- 
servance of a multitude of ceremonies, to acquire a reputation 
of extraordinary sanctity with the people, and thus gain an. 
ascendancy over their minds. They loved the chief seats in 
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n ues, and tings in the markets, and to be called of 
ais 5 bi, Rabbi, They loved, too, to sit in Moses’ seat, and 
to bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne and lay them 
on men’s shoulders, but en would not move them 
with one of their fingers. hat favor could such men.be ex- 
pected to show to a religion which would strip them of their 
robes of authority and set them down among. their fellow men 
with no other influence than what belonged to their personal 
characters. Others, probably, were actuated in their support — 
_ of the old religion and their opposition to the Gospel by motives, 

which, by the undeserved indulgence of the-world are common- 
ly called conscientious, that is, they had taken up the notion, 
somehow or other, that their religion was the only right one; 
that all others must be wrong, and that in resisting them they 
did God seryice, and therefore they did resist them with all 
their blind might. i say that these persons. did not deserve to 
be called conscientious.. They were not entitled to have their — 
sin palliated by saying that they acted according to their 
views of right. They might and ought to have known better. 
The religion of Jesus was entitled to their serious attention. 
It invited, it challenged investigation. | It was accompanied by 
the evidence of miracles such as no’man could do, unless God 
were with him. Nocandid mind could resist such a call upon 
its attention; and no candid mind could have examined the | 
character of Jesus and the truths he taught without feeling for 
both the profoundest reverence. 
Such were the persons who agreed that if any man did con- — 
fess that Jesus was Christ, he should be put out of the syna- 

gogue; and such the motives which led to the adoption of that 
‘measure. The determination was not without effect. _ There 
were materials in the community on which it was suited to 
work. -There were those who loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God; men, who, like Nicodemus, were not 
unwilling to converse.with Jesus by night, but were afraid or — 
ashamed of being seen by daylight in his company ;' men who 
had some little affection for the truth, but not enough to induce — 
them to incur persecution or loss, or unpopularity, or trouble 

for its sake, And among these were many of the chief rulers, 
men of weight and influence, who, if they had come forward 
boldly and professed their belief, could have done much to 

change that public opinion of which they stood in awe. 

Though the piece of history contained in my. text is related 
of Jewish times and Jewish characters, it belongs to the histo- 
ry of human nature. - It has been repeated whenever an effort 
has been made for the elevation and improvement of our race. 
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There have always been those whose interest, influence or 
reputation is involved in the established order of things; there 
have always been those who, from a culpable narrow-minded- 
ness, a criminal unwillingness to: consider and examine, have 
set their faces against every thing to which they are unaccus- 
tomed, as if it must-necessarily be wrong, and these have al- 
ways agreed to put out of their synagogue, any man who 
should dare to avow his dissent from the orthodox standard of 
belief. And there has always been those whose faith in the 
power of the truth, or whose attachment to her cause, was 
so feeble as to erten: them to be influenced by the threat. 
There have been many struggles between the spirit of bigot- 
ry and the spirit of improvement. Or rather the struggle has 
been constantly going on, though at some periods it has been 
more obvious than at- others. The most remarkable of these 
periods was the first introduction of Christianity. into -the 
world. Never was a more quickening and powerful principle 
' of:improvement set in operation; and- the reaction, in the 
efforts of ignorance and corruption to stifle it, was corres- 
ndingly violent. How the Gospel was received by Jewish 
igotry we have already seen. How it was received by Gen- 
tile bigotry we learn from sacred and profane history. Its 
pure worship of the Father in spirit and in truth was declared 
downright Atheism; its glorious truths and holy precepts 
were called a ‘pernicious superstition ;” the preachers of its 
strict and spiritual morality were denounced as disorganizers, 
whose object was to turn the world upside down, and bonds, 
imprisonment, and death, awaited them wherever they went. 
So it was at the reformation.. That too was a movement for 
the truth; an effort to abolish old corruptions and to recur to 
the original simplicity of the Gospel. The men who made 
those efforts were considered by the timid adherents of the old 
church as the enemies of every thing sacred in religion; as 
tearing away all the time hallowed associations which gave it 
a place in-the minds and hearts of the people; sapping the 
foundation- of men’s most precious hopes; unsettling the obli- 
gation of all duty. With very similar feelings did those who 
were disposed to stop half way in the work of reformation 
regard the thorough and consistent reformers, The members 
of the Church of England, themselves looked down upon by the 
Catholics as deluded heretics, looked down in turn on those 
eminently good and holy men, those truly martyr spirits, the 
Puritans, as a set of wild and dangerous fanatics, who, in ol 
suit of ideal perfection in the form of their church, were likely 
to destroy religion: 
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.Such has ever been the first reception of opinions which 
have afterwards been acknowledged by large portions of the 
church as brighter. manifestations of Christian truth. And 
now, Christian friends, permit me to say, frankly, (for it is to 
this end that I have pursued this train of remark,) that we 
Unitarians consider ourselves placed in a yery similar predica- 
ment to that of. the first preachers of the Gospel, the first 
preachers of the reformation; and the advocates of the simple 
truth in‘all ages. -There are those among us who have studied 
the scriptures with anxious and prayerful attention, with a_ 
sincere desire of learning the truth, with a meek willingness to 
follow the light. granted to them, whithersoever it may lead, 
and the conclusion to: which they have been brought is, that 
these doctrines which we preach are Gospel truth. We feel 
assured that the dogmas of the popular creed against which 
we.bear our testimony are corruptions of pure Christianity, 
that they are the traditions of men unauthorized by the Holy 
Scriptures rightly understood. Far be it from us to account — 
ourselves to have fully apprehended. We believe. that new 
light is continually to break forth from the Gospel, or rather 
that as the souls of men are elevated and purified by its in- 
fluences, they will be qualified to comprehend its _ truths more 

rfectly, feel them more deeply, and apply them more wide- 

y- Yet wecannot but regard our own opinions as the near- 
est approximation which has been made to the pure truth. 
We acknowledge with joy that in the creeds of our Christian 
brethren, mixed. as they may be with-error, there is enough of — 
saving truth to have formed emjnently holy characters, but 
considering as we do our own views to be a more perfect 
manifestation of the power of God unto salvation, we cannot 
but think that in equally favorable circumstances, they would 
be more efficacious. We consider ourselves (I must say it, 
though at the risk of seeming to boast) the most consistent of 
Protestants. We aim at carrying out the great principle of 
the reformation. That glorious revolution did not consist in 
abolishing a certain number of false doctrines and superstitious 
practices; nor was its operation completed as soon as those 
points were gained. That were a work easily achieved and 
comparatively unimportant. It consisted in the establishment 
of the fruitful principle, that the scriptures are the only sufh- 
cient rule of faith and practice, and that every individual has ; 

a right to judge for himself what they teach. - This principle 
was like the leaven which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal. It is a progressive principle. It led to 
consequences which the first promulgators of it did not antici- - 
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pate. It subverted many errors which they brought with 
them out of the old church. It is still going on conquering and 
to conquer. It has met with much opposition from Protestant — 
as well as Roman popery.. All the creeds which reformed 
churches have.ever imposed on their members are but barriers 
thrown up in the very spirit of popery, to protect favorite 
errors from the operation of this fundamental principle of the 
reformation. If any outward circumstances could add to our 
deep internal conviction of the truth of our opinions, it would 
be the manner in which they. have been treated, so precisely 
similar to the. manner in which the truth has alyvays been 
treated. We have been met by the same opposition from the 
ss ns places of spiritual authority, the same cry of danger to 

_ religion, the same accusations of impairing the sanctions of the 

divine law, of laxness of practice, of being the friends of pub- 
licans and sinners, the same resolute determination to see no 
good thing come out of Nazareth, to acknowledge no prophet 
from Galilee ; the same argreement to put out of. the syna- 
gogue any one who should confess an unpopular truth. We 
would carry the comparison a step farther. We would ex- 
hort those who are inclined thus to oppose us. We would 
exhort them not in a tone of assumed superiority, but of Chris- 
tiam brotherhood, not for our own sakes, for with us it is a 
very small thing that we should be judged of man’s judgment, 
but for.their own conscience’s sake to consider, whether it is 
not possible that by their opposition, they may be adding 
themselves to the number of those who, in all ages, have been 
found to fight against God. . mee 

I. come now to consider the case of those who show that, in 


- this matter, they love the praise of men more than the praise 


of God. I believe there are many such. I believe there are 
not a few who honestly believe our opinions, who satisfy them- 
selves with believing them in secret, whose attachment to 
them or whose sense of their value and importance is not 
strong enough to overcome their dread of professing an ob- 
noxious opinion. To such I would say, your course is incon- 
sistent with a manly sincerity of character. Are you then. 
willing to acknowledge, are you. satisfied with the conscious- 

ness that you hold any opinions which you dare not avow in 
the presence of your fellow men? Are you ready to sacrifice 
your sacred and indefeasible right of examining for yourself, 
and of openly professing what you believe, to a cowardly fear 
of the world? Are you prepared to give a deliberate prefer- 
ence to the good opinidn of men over the approbation of God 
and conscience? This is a position in which no man of proper 
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feelings of independence who sertously considers the subject, 
would be willing to place himself. I am aware that the 
fession of an unpopylar belief is accompanied with many diff. 
culties. It is attended with trouble. - You will be obliged to 
meet the -reproaches and caVils of those with whom you have © 
been accustomed to associate ; you will often be called upon to 
explain and defend yourself; you must be in constant readi- 
ness to give to every man. that asketh you, a reason of the . 
hope that isin you. All this, it must be confessed, is inimica} 
to ease and comfort. It is also possible, though for the honor 
of thé professedly free community in which we live, that it 
does not often and to any great extent .actually happen, that 
a profession may be the cause of some worldly loss. But 
despise both these ‘considerations as they deserve. Suffer not 
the rightful freedom of your soul to be fettered by them. ‘Re- 
member the melancholy example of the young man who went 
from the presence of Jesus sorrowful, because he could not 
bring himself to make the required sacrifice for a cause which 
in his heart he approved. Perhaps you are called toa yet 
severer trial. It may be that you cannot avow your honest 
convictions without shocking the feelings of these who are © 
connected with you by the nearest and tenderest relations. 
It is indeed a difficult duty which these circumstances impose 
upon you. It needs to be performed with great delicacy and 
judgment. But still 1 do think that it ought to be performed 
with all gentleness, but with all firmness. Nothing ean justify 
concealment. Nothing can excuse your seeming to hold 
opjnions which you de not hold. Consider the words of the 
Lord Jesus, “‘ he that loveth father or mother more than me, is 
not worthy of me; ‘and he that loveth son or daughter more 
than me, is not’ worthy of me; and he -that taketh not his 
cross and followeth after me, is not worthy of me.” Perhaps 
ou dred excommunication from the church you have joined. 
answer, that any church that would exclude you from its 
_ communion for following the light which God has given you, 
_ and for professing your sincere convictions, is in that particu- 
_ Jar not a Christian church. It acts in that respect upon a 
see directly opposed to the whole spirit. of the Gospel. 
hey may exclude you from their own narrow pale, but they 
cannot banish you from the general assembly and church of 
the first born, whose names are written in Heaven. If you 
choose to conceal your convictions, they may continue to ac- 
knowledge you, but Christ will not; for he hath declared, 
whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my words, of him 
shall the son of man be ashamed when he shall come in his — 
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glory. To be ashamed of Christ, and of his words, is to be 
ashamed to declare what you believe that he taught. Bat all 
these difficulties are greatly aggravated by delay and in. eci- 
sion. Take your stand at once, boldly and firmly. It will 
soon be seen that you are in earnest; that opposition and re- 
proach are useless, and they will cease. Let it be seen that 
you are acting conscientiously, and the heart of affection will 
be no longer alarmed at your change. Let the true spirit of 
the Gospel be manifested in’ your life and character, and 
it will assuredly be asknowledged by all good men. The 
thunders of denunciation will fall harmlessly at your feet. 
Though some may be disposed to speak evil of you as of evil 
doers, they will at length be ashamed who falsely accuse your 
good conversation in Christ. | 

The open profession of your views of religious truth is es- 
sential to the progress of your own per-onal religion. Con- 
cealment is fatal to that progress. Jt is impossible, that 
opinions which you are afraid to avow, should have much in- 
fluence over your heart. The form of Christianity, which if 
any is to work out the improvement of your character and the 
salvation of your soul, is that form which you believe to be 
the true one. And in order that it should have its perfect 
work, it is necessary that you should be in a condition to have 
recourse to it, without restraint or embarrassment; that you 
should attend ministrations of the word conducted agreeably 
to't; that vou should use the books in which expositions of 
truth and duty are founded upon it; that you sho..ld enjoy the 
sympathy of those who hold the same opinions. The religious 
character formed by a religion held by stealth, if indeed the 
supposition is a possible one, must of necessity be stinted and 
imperfect. What effect could the Gospel have had on the chief 
rulers mentioned in my text, who believed on Jesus but were 
afraid to say so; on such men for example as Nicodemus and 
Jo:eph of Arimathea? It might perhaps have exercised a 
somewhat purifving influence, but how very feeble must it 
have been, smothered as it was under the mass of Pharisaical 
observances which they were obliged to keép up for appear- 
ance sake ; checked by the narrow and technical expositions 
of the law which they continued to give officially; chilled by 
the continual fear of being taunted by their brethren with the 
question, art thou also of Galilee? No. It was Paul the Phari- 
see, who, in obedience to the heavenly vision, instantly gave 
up all his high youthful hopes, severed all his most cherished 
and sacred ties, commenced a life of toil and suffering for 
Christ’s sake ; it was he who — in ful] measure the holy 
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influences, the sustaining strength, the glorious hopes, the 
everlasting rewards of the Gospel. My friends, do you wish 
that your opinions should make.you better men? If you do, 
consider and answer to your consciences whether they can 
have that effect by any other means than an open avowal of 
‘ An open profession of your religious opinions is a duty 
which you owe to the community. Suppose that all who first 
heard the glad tidings of the Gospel had satisfied themselves 
with the course pursued by the persons spoken of in the text? 
The Gospel would never have made an appearance in the 
world. It would have been swallowed up and lost in the cor- 
ruptions of Judaism. Suppose that Luther and his coadjutors 
had entertained their views of the errors of Popery as merel 
speculative opinions, and had only amused themselves wit 
discussing them in private; the reformation could not have 
- existed; the world would yet be lying in gross darkness. 
Truth can be elicited and opinions — from error only by 
the views of individuals being frankly declared, and thus 
brought into collision. If an universal silence could be en- 
forced, in that moment the progress of truth would be effec- 
tually stopped. This is the way in which tyranny has ever 
attempted to arrest improvement, and the freeman who im- 
ses this restraint on himself works according to his ability 
or the same end. Again, believing as you must the opinions 
to which you have been brought by honest inquiry to bea 
nearer approach than any other to the pure truth of the Gos- 
pel, you must believe them better suited than any to promote 
the great end of the Gospel, the formation of a holy character. 
Love to man, then, requires you to give them as wide a dis- 
semination as possible. There is no higher social duty than 
that of a the spiritual Bape of others; no greater 
charity than the communication religious truth. Finally, 
there are men all over our country who are giving up Chris- 
tianity altogether because they cannot receive it in the form 
in which it has been presented to them; men of candid, seri- 
ous and reflecting minds who desire, and would gladly em- 
brace a rational religion, but who for want of such an one are 
sinking into utter irreligion. Oh that my voice could carry to 
every man in this condition the glad tidings that there is such 
a religion, and that it is the religion of the New Testament. 
Oh that every one who holds our opinions would do what he 
might to spread the intelligence by his open profession of 
what he believes, by qualifying himself to explain and defend 
his belief, and by using all proper opportunities of making 
them known. | | 
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I have professedly, Christian friends, discussed this subject 
with a particular reference to Unitarian views of Christianity. 
Nevertheless, it is a universal duty, and one which we are 
always glad to see practised by others. The candid expres- 
sion of honest opinion will always do good. God enable each 
one of us meekly to follow the light which he gives us, and 
boldly to declare the whole of what we believe to be his coun- 
sel, and save us from the sin of loving the praise of men more 
than the praise of God. ee 


Art. 7.—PART OF A CORRESPONDENCE. 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN UNITARIANS AND TRINITARIANS. 


___ My dear M.—My last letter was concluded rather abruptly, 
if I remember rightly, and now, as I have not a copy of it by 
me, I forget where I left off. I think however that I was’en- 
_deavouring to answer your inquiries about the differences be- 
tween Trinitarians and Unitarians; and this same subject must 
be now resumed. I have already stated that one point of dif- 
ference is this, that Unitarians believe Christ to have been the 
messenger and manifestation of God, while Trinitarians be- 
lieve, beside this, that he was God himself. Trinitarians com- 
monly muppeee that they have nothing to do in proving the doc- 
trine of the Trinity but to prove the deity of Christ. If this 
were true, they would have, (pardon me for my plainness, but 
I cannot help expressing my own convictions,) an impossible 
task to perform; but it is not true, and their case is even worse. 
For the distinct personality of the Holy Ghost is yet to be 
proved. And upon this point, we find another difference be- 
tween you and myself. You, as a Trinatarian, assert that 
the Holy Ghost, or spirit, is a Person, distinct from the Father, 
(yet one with him,) and possessing in himself all the attributes 
of the Supreme Being. I, as a Unitarian, believe that the 
term ‘Holy Spirit’ is used in the Bible to mean sometimes God 
himself, sometimes the various influences which proceed from 
God, but never a being or person separate from the Father. 

_ Unitarians are accused of denying that there is any Holy 
Spirit, and of teaching that God in no way exerts any direct 
influence upon the human mind. But this is untrue. They 
differ from Trinitarians only thus far, that they deny the Per- 
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sonal Existence of any Holy Spirit distinct from the One God, 
whom we call Father. They believe that, although we can- 
not often distinguish between the workings of the Spirit of God 
and the workings of our own mind, that Spirit is always mo-— 
ving within us, to “direct, suggest, and control” our thoughts 
and feelings, and that it depends upon each individual wheth- 
er it shall be quenched, or made a Comforter and Friend and 
Guide. They do not deny that the Holy Spirit is personified, — 
in several instances, but this is so common a method of speech 
in the scriptures, that it creates no difficulty. If it is said of 
Wisdom, that “she crieth aloud,-she uttereth her voice in the 
streets,” and if she is represented as expostulating like a friend 
with the sinful, they see no reason why the various influences 
which God exerts upon man may not be said to “*teach him,” © 
and “dwell with” him, and “guide” him. But when the Spi- 
rit of God is spoken of as being “poured out’”t and “quench- 
ed”t and “shed abroad”|| they cannot understand how this 
can refer toa person. You will understand, without further 
explanation, the difference existing between Unitarians and 
Trinitarians upon this point of doctrine; I will therefore only 
add, that the idea of a personal existence of the Holy Spirit, 
separate from him whom we call the Father, was not enter- 
tained in the Christian Church, until the Fourth Century after 
Christ.* The doctrine of the Third person in the Godhead was 
not geneia!ly taught, nor incorporated into the Creed ofthe (so. 
called) Orthodox Church, until nearly 400 years had elapsed 
after the Birthof Christ! A fact, quite inexplicable, if it is a 
true doctrine. | 

I come next to another and what is sometin.es thought the 
most important difference between your faith and mine. A 
few words, however, will explain it, so as to be intelligible. It — 
relates to the doctrine of the Atonement. Under this name, 
Trinitarians generally teach that an Infinite Atonement was 
made by Christ to the Justice of God, by which the wrath of 
God was appeased, and his countenance reconciled towards 
the human family. 7 

There are some Trinitarians who would object to this state- 
ment of the doctrine, nor is it possible, by any one definition, 


*Jno. xiv. xv. tActs 2: 17. +t1 Thes. v. 19. (Titus 3: 6. 


* Hubbard, the early Historian of New-England, says—‘‘ That on the dispute 
introduced by the wild notions of Mrs. Hutchinson. it was found, that neither in 
the New Testament nor in the writings of the Three First Centuries, was there 
any thing abo 't the Person of the Holy Spirit: that there were gifts and graces of 
the H.S. orspirit of God, was clear from scripture; but as to the term person, it 
had better be disused, as it was not of divine, but only human authority.” 

Christian Register. 
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to satisfy all; for the doctrine has, in the hands of different wri- 
ters assumed at least three or four very different forms. Some 
of these forms are so near Unitarian views, that I am not dis- 
posed to quarrel with them: and indeed, can distinguish them 
apart only by an exercise of some ingenuity. But they are 
probably all familiar to you, and, at any rate, this is not the 
place toexplain them. The essential remark here, and that to 
which you will probably assent, is this: that no statement of 
this doctrine ought to satisfy an Orthodox Trinitarian, which 
does not teach that a satisfaction was made, by Christ, to the 
justice of God, without which God could not have forgiven us; 
that the sufferings and death of Christ were accepted by God as 
a substitute for the punishments of sinners; that if this substi- 
tute had not been provided, God would, and must, have been 
forever infinitely angry with all sinners, that is, with all men, 
and must have exacted from them the whole punishment of 
their whole debt of iniquity, even eternal and infinite misery ; 
in fine, that men are redeemed or purchased, from God’s wrath, 
(in the literal sense of the words,) by the blood of Christ; or to 
express it in the mildest and most general language, that God 
was reconciled unto the world, by the death of his son. This 
- idea vou will find distinctly inculcated in the creeds of all Trin- 
itarian Churches, although it is silently rejected by many 


Trinitarians ; it is that which gives to the doctrine the name of 


vicurious atonement, and is generally called by Orthodox 
preachers, the Corner-Stone of the Christian religion. 

_ It was necessary to be thus particular in the statement of 
the doctrines as held by Trinitarians in order to show you 
plainly wherein Unitarians differ from them. 

The idea of a vicarious atonement, of a satisfaction being 
made to God’s Justice, before he could forgive, of a substitute 
being required tosuffer the punishment due to us, this is the 
idea which Unitarians reject. They do not reject the scriptu- 
ral doctrine of the atonement, but the Calvinistic doctrine of a 
vicarious atonement. They consider the true doctrine of the 
atonement to be indeed the chief cornerstone of Christianity, 
but that the Calvinistic doctrine is subversive of the great prin- 
ciple of all religion, expressed in the words of the Apostle, 
“God is love,” and that it fixes a great gulf between God and 
his creatures, making him a “God afar off.” If you ask what 
is the Unitarian doctrine, it is this, “That God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespas- 
ses unto them.”—(2 Cor. v. 19.) The Apostle Paul calls this 
the ministry of reconciliation or atonement, and we are 
satisfied with it. The doctrine of the atonemont is the doc- 
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trine of Reconciliation,* and it teaches that the world is to be 
reconciled to God, not God reconciled to the world. It teach. 
es that Christ died “that he might reconcile both Gentile and 
Jew unto God, in one body, by the Cross;”—(Eph. 2: 16.) 
Not that he might suffer the penalty of our sins, and thereby, 
by satisfying the Justice of God, reconcile God to man. Uni- 
tarians believe that God sent Jesus Christ into the world to 
save men from their sins, to teach them to hate sin and love - 
goodness, to bring them to repentance and reformation; they 
believe that, by so doing, Jesus saves men from the displeasure 
of God, and redeems them from the punishment of their past 
iniquity ; that all men who believe in Jesus Christ, and trust in 
God, through him, even unto the forsaking of their sins, and 
haviug a right mind renewed within them, will be accepted | 
by God, and forgiven through his free and unbought mercy.— 
Thus itis written, “that God hath set forth Jesus Christ to be 
a mercy seat,”t to be approached through faith in his blood, to © 
declare the method and the terms of justification for the remis- | 
sion of sins that are past through the forbearance of God ; that 
God might be just, (by continuing to condemn sin and refusing 
to forgive any except those who offer the sacrifice of faith and - 
repentance,) and yet the justifier of him which believeth in 
Jesus. In short, Unitarians believe that God was always rea- 
dy to forgive; that the only barrier between him and us is our. 
continued sinfulness, and that Christ came to remove this bar- 
rier and reconcile us to our Father. It would be going be- 
yond my plan, if I were to enter into the scriptural and other 
proofs of this doctrine; especially as my object is not to make 
a convert of you, but simply to answer your questions. Many 
passages will occur to your mind as being entirely inconsistent | 
with this doctrine, and as teaching the Calvinistic theory ; but 
if you will re-examine them, you will see that they easily ad- 
mit of the Unitarian construction. _Some of them are strongly 
figurative, but the language is always such as might naturally 
be expected from Jews, who could hardly have helped using 
many expressions borrowed from their old ritual, when speak- 
ing of their newly acknowledged Saviour. In most instances, 
you will find, that the expressions which seem, at first sight, to 


* See Rom. v. 11, the only place, in the New Testament, where the word A- 
tonement occurs, and where the Greek has the same word translated in v. 10, “re- 
conciled.” Atonement was written in the Old English, ‘+A t-one-ment.’” - 

t This is the literal meaning of the Greek word Ilasterion: Heb. ix: 5. It 's 
applied figuratively to Christ, because he is the medium by which we come seek- 
_ ing for forgiveness from God. Paul’s object was to show that the means of ac- 

cess are the same for Gentiles as for Jews. | | . 
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militate against Unitarian views, are in fact rather favorable 
tothem. Thus, Jesus is called the “Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sins of the world:” and again it is said, “How much 
more shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered himself without spot to God, purge your conscience 
from dead works, (i. e. from sin,) to serve the living God ?”— 
(Heb. ix: 14.) 

In these instances, as elsewhere, the effect of Christ’s mission 
and death, is represented as being upon ws, to take away our 
sins, to purge our consciences, and thus bring us toGod. This 
is the usual representation. Even in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, where the express object of the Apostle is to find points 
of comparison between the old and the new dispensations, and 
where, accordingly, the death of Christ is spoken of as a sacri- 
fice, by which all the ancient sacrifices were superceded, we 
uniformly see that the word “sacrifice” is used figuratively, 
and that, as [ have already remarked, it is effectual, not by 
giving satisfaction to God through the offering of a substitute 
or our punishment, but by cleansing us from sin and regene- 
rating our hearts. You may think the assertion a bold one, 
but it is true, that, although I uniformly seek to give to every 
passage in the Bible, the most natural and obvious interpreta- 
tions, I know not a single passage which teaches the Calvinis- 
tic, vicarious atonement. Both Old and New Testaments re- 
present Christ to me as a spiritual saviour; that he redeems 
us from punishment, because he saves us from sin; that he re- 
conciles us to God, by making us like unto himself. 

This topic has occupied me a good while, and my letter is 
already too long: but I will make amends by being more brief 
in what remains. The doctrines of Original Sin, of total de- 
pravity, and of Election, need not be at all discu-sed ; because 
a majority of the members ef the Episcopal Church, to which 
you belong, adopt nearly or quite the same interpretation of 
these doctrines that is received by Unitarians. The same re- 
mark may be made of the doctrine of regeneration. 

For the present, therefore, I bid you farewell. 


April 15th, 1837. 


W. G. E. 


A husband’s authority is love, and a wife’s love is obedience ; 
for this obedience is no ways founded in fear, but in love and 
Teverence. A wife never can become equal but by obeying. 

| Jeremy TAYuor. 
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ART. 8.— MELANCHOLY MUSINGS. — Decemser 31, 1836. 


Melancholy Musings. 


BY I. M ’LELLAN, JR.— BOSTON, MASS. 


“To the Year, a last farewell ! 


For soon the midnight solemn bell 

Will sound, a far resounding knell, | 
O’er its last hour ! 

Its final thread is nearly spun, | 

Its final task is nearly done, 


final race is nearly run, 


Its final goal is nearly won— 


And with the last eve’s setting sun 
Ceased all its power ! 


iI. 


I see the spectral form of Time, 
Rise from his cloudy throne sublime— 
He waves his scythe—he shakes his glass, 
He chides the moments that they pass 
slow away! 

He stretchest forth his eager hand 
To seize, where fails the ebbing sand, 

| ‘Another prey ! 


III. 


How much, departing year 

Of beaming joy, of wasting grief, 
The sigh, the sob, the tear, 

Hearts torn and sick beyond relief, 


| Hopes withered like an autumn leaf, 


Hast thou beheld! 
Millions of chadie have lost their bloom, 
Millions of hearts been filled with gloom, 


- Millions of frames gone to the tomb 


unknelled ! 
IV. 


How many as they sit to-night 


Around the cheerful household light, 


we 
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Reflecting o on ‘Time’ s rapid flight, 

Sigh o’er the Past! 
How many a gicsiaiaa tear is shed, | 
_ For some dear object o’er whose head 
_ The moist’ning grass hath late been spread, 
Where the congregated dead.’ 
at last 


Children with aching hearts regard, 
The chair their father filled of yore, 
(Whom lately to the cold church yard 
With streaming eyes they bore;) 
They miss his happy voice to-night, 
His features beaming with delight: 

His brow 80 ‘veneEanny white, 
3 His tales of old! 
And many a sire looks round in vain 
For forms he ne’er shall see again, 
For Death has thinned his household train, 
And buried in his drear domain 

| Those locks of gold ! 
Vi? 


’Tis ever thus; a trite old Rhyme 

Is mine ; of mortal change and gloom 

O’er all the Earth and in all time, 

Man hath the self same. doom! 

In life all varied hues combine, - 

And gay and grave full close entwine; 
Man weeps and laughs, he smiles, he sighs, 
_ He blooms to-day, to-morrow dies! 


VIL. 


Then marvel not so sad a verse, 

My.pen hath ventured to rehearse ; 

For in the Year’s departing hour, 

Such mournful thoughts have magic power. : 


But the clock strikes, and fails my light, 
The Year is gone—and — night. 
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Ant. 9—THE REV’D. HUBBARD WINSLOW: 
ON SOCIAL AND CIVIL DUTIES. 


THe present age may be described as the age of Unrratsy. 
This is peculiarly true of the American people. <A Statesman 
(of England,) once said very truly, “that the American peo- 
ple, though in many respects a spirited and noble race, have | 
one capital fault—They never know when to stop.” There is no 
cause, of whatever nature it be, philanthropic or political, re- 
ligious or commercial, which is not more or less injured by 
the excessive zeal of its partizans. The best enterprises are 
made of doubtful tendency, by the intemperate earnestness of 
their promoters. Instead of letting their moderation be known 
to all men, they call every thing like prudence and a regard to 
common sense, lukewarmness and time-serving. A man of — 
moderation is soon preached out of the ranks. Nothing bet 
hot-headedness satisfies the majority. The wish seems not to 
be to “let their light so shine before men, that they seeing 
their good works may glorify the Fathér in Heaven,” but so 
to shine, that every one, who aoa at all near, shall be 
scorched thereby, and repelled forever from every thing of a 
like nature. Good men and wise men begin an enterprise, 
with the intention of removing some public evil, or promoting 
some benevolent object,—but the work presenthy falls into the. 
hands of zealots, and every thing is driven crazy ; the benev- 
olent hopes of the first movers are defeated, and themselves 
_ branded as timid and behind the age. Thus it has been with 
the Temperance cause. - Almost all of those who began that — 
great movement, are now branded as its enemies, because they 
cannot join with, nor sanction the ultraism of others. They 
are censured as inconsistent, because they will not place the 
same interdict upon wine, that they do upon distilled liquors ; 
and again, because they will not renounce cider and beer, as 
much as the deadliest poison ; and again, because they will not 
substitute water instead of wine, at the communion table. No 
wonder that the enemies of morality scoff! When shall we 
learn “that not every spirit is of God”—and that this fierce 
party-spirit and blind zeal are of the devil ? os 
__ These reflections are suggested by the perusal of a very good 
little book, published nearly two years ago, but which lately 
_ fell under our eye. Its author is the Rev. Hubbard Winslow, 
an Orthodox Clergyman. of some eminence, the successor to_ 
Dr. Beecher’s pulpit, in Boston. Its subject is “Social and 
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Civil Duties,” and the author’s object is to find some principle 
by which “Liberty and Union” both in Church and State, 
“may be perfected and made perpetual.” - We call the book a 
very good one; not because it contains any original thoughts, 
but because it abounds with common sense and sound judg- 
_ ment, qualities not always found in sermons, written or print- 

ed. One might read it through and not know to what sect of 
Christians its writer belongs; we could hardly know that he 
is a Clergyman, were it not for the form of sermons, in which 


itappears. But the first page teaches us that he is a man of 
good sense, of religious mind, and accnrate observation. It is 


_ pleasant to find such a man and such a book. 
We shall give a few extracts, which we think will justify 


our commendations and be read with interest : 


“My principle is this, that the Spirir or tHe Gospez is alone 
adequate to perfect and perpetuate all genuine liberty and union, 
both in Church and State. Let me first define terms. By the spi- 
rit of the Gospel, I mean Benevolence, sincere and universal. It 
seeks the best interests of all men, temporal and eternal. It is the 
essential fulfilling of that divine law which ought to govern the mo- 
tal universe. When this spirit lives and shines, it is death to alie- 
nations. © Let it reign perfectly over the world, and earth is heaven. 
_ Discussions and differences of opinion may still exist, energy of 
thought and feeling may be engaged on various sides ; but all tend- 
ing to mutual edification and love. | | 

“However bold and faithful a man is in exposing what he be- 
lieves to. be your errors, let it be manifest to you that he sincerely 
seeks your best interests, and can you hate him? Although you 
may not believe his doctrine, or feel the force of his rebuke, will he 
not gain your heart by love, if not by argument? This is the spi- 
rit that is to subdue mankind to a righteous, moral government.— 
“God so loved the world.” Let the same spirit reign in his servants, 
and the great conquest will be achieved. Mere knowledge cannot 
do it ; argument cannot do it ; laws cannot do it ; this spirit can. It 
contends earnestly for truth, but it contends in love; it rejoices not 
in iniquity, but it endureth all things, hopeth all things, never faileth ; 
- and when it goes forth in its full strength, it has mighty power to 

_ disarm passion, and prejudice and sin itself. oh 
“By liberty, I mean the condition of a mind, rising from the do- 

-minion of selfishness and prejudice, standing erect towards heaven 
and animated with its spirit. It is a mind emantipated from inter- 
nal bondage, putting out its intellectual powers freely, and enjoying 


all the immunities of ecclesiastical and civil franchise. It is a 
rivate and public, 


mind, free to think, choose, act, on all subjects, 
religious and secular, controlled only by love to God and man, res- 
ponsible only to a sound conscience, a righteous public sentiment, 
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a future divine judgment. Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
this liberty. A community of such minds, is a nation of freemen. 

“By Union, I mean oneness of affection and aim. It is the union 
of kindred minds, rendered such by benevolence. All other union 
is forced, the result of external pressure. This is an elective mo- _ 
ral affinity, extending through the ranks of celestial beings, entering 
and possessing human minds, uniting God, angels, men, in a bond ~ 
of common union, according to the divine prayer, “that they all 
may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us.” . 

“It is not, however, apprehended that all Churches, all political 
parties, all nations, are ever to’ put on precisely the same form, 
much less to be melted into one body. All fatal errors will be a- 
- bandoned, but distinct Churches, various ecclesiastical forms, tenets 

unlike in unessential particulars, will: perhaps survive as long as 
time. So also, different politics, various forms of government, sec- 
tional and _ national Uppy oe agen may always exist; it is probably 
best that they should. While there will be enough of diverse opin- 
ions, discussions, inquiries on the various topics of religion, science, 
arts, government, to prevent the moral elements from settling into a 
stagnant calm, they will still be so tempered with the spirit of the 
Gospel, as never to rise into an angry tempest. If men do not all 


agree to think exactly alike, they will agreé to differ and love each 


May God grant that the good time may be hastened, 
when such liberty and union may bless the Church and the 
world! Then “will the millennial reign of peace and joy and 
love, begin upon the earth.” | aS 

Equal good sense is perceptible in the following extract; 
it is a pity that all ministers do not attend to it more carefully; 


‘“While we advocate the enforcement of the Christian doctrines, 
(or truths) as the essential work of the Gospel ministry, with equal 
earnestness do we plead that it be done in the exercise of the Chris- 
tian spirit. A man may espouse the most accurate doctrines, and 
still push forward his cause with none other than the bitter and 
fruitless spirit of fanatical extermination. He may bea bold cham- 
pion of truth, a-‘most accurate critic, a tireless heresy-hunter, a dex- 
terous pugilist, all for the Christian cause, as he doubts not, and 
yet himself no Christian. And while we assign the first place to 
the doctrines of Christianity, inculcated with the right spirit, we 
are far from believing that infinite interests are made to turn on a 
hypercritical exegesis, or profoundly erudite hermeneutics ; or 2 
word, or a letter, or a point, or a wire-drawn, metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, so tenuous as to elude all but the keenest optics, and thus pro- — 
_voke contention between those who see it and those who cannot. 
‘We believe that the great Christian doctrines and the conditions of 
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everlasting life, may be made to stand forth to all eyes like the sun, 
concealed from none but the wilfully blind. God made that sun to 
enlighten the world, not less the Gospel.” 


If the latter half of the above extract is true, we cannot help 
thinking it an argument against the Trinity, which is no 
where distinctly stated in the Bible, and is, however, well sup- 
ported it may seem to its friends, altogether a doctrine of in- 
ference. But this, by the way. | | 

The following is characterized by great practical wisdom. 
The author has been condemning, and in some degree ridicu- 


ling, the fanaticism of the various anizi societies : 


“And further, if we would bear forward the reformation of the 
world with greater certainty and speed, we must, like our Saviour, 


preserve integrity of mind, and absence of all that is fanatical in ei- | 


ther spirit or manner. While pressing the principles of morality to 
the highest point of excellence, even to the point of sinless purity, 
he never fell into extravagant, notions and measurés; no wildness, 
no excentricity, no contravening of the laws and ordinances of na- 
ture. His was a rational, dignified, calm, cheerful, holy walking 
before God and the world, according to the established laws of na- 


ture, the course of divine providence, and the everlasting principles — 


of righteousness. He never cast himself down from a height, or 
leaped into the water, expecting a miracle to save him; although 
himself had wrought many miracles. He never became ascetic and 
morose towards social enjoyments, although much alone in commu- 
nion with God. He never undertook to be righteous overmuch, to 
go beyond the mark of sound morality and religion, for the sake of 
bringing others up to it; he better understood human nature. He 
did just, and saly all was right, living according to the laws of 
nature and of God. He well knew that the wicked of his and all 
generations are full of insincere cavils, never to .be silenced by our 
yielding to them ; that -if we are too lax, ar? will complain: of that ; 


if too rigid, they will complain of that ; if neither, they will com- 
plain of that.” 


And again: 


“Whien you see men wise above the Bible, undertaking to be 
more moral or religious, or prudent than Jesus Christ ; wishing that 
he had sometimes done differently, as recently did a well meaning 

person, when he expressed a wish that Christ had not made wine, 
and sanctioned its use at a wedding, and as another did when he 
thought on the whole that Christ would have done better not to 


have used wine at the sacramental board, you may know that the. 


spirit of fanaticism is beginning to work, and that what begins with 
denouncing Jesus Christ, will not be likely to end without denoun- 
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eing even his most consistent followers, and setting itself up, of | 


course, as more righteous than all.” shee 
With one more extract we conclude for the present : 


“A man may -be all that these anti-societies can possibly make 
him, and yet not be a Christian, He may be anti-alcohol, to the 
extent of its complete abandonment from use or traffic ; anti-sey- 
enth-commandment-breaking, to the extent of the letter ; anti-fourth- 
commandment-breaking, to the extent of his ability ; anti-war, to 
the extent of the most scrupulous non-resistance ; anti-fermented 


liquors,.to the extent of the most modern pledge ; anti-tobacco, to 


the extent of proscribing the last delicious morsel ; anti-tea and 
coffee, to the extent of pure cold-waterism ; anti-animal-food, to the 
extent of an exact vegetable diet ; anti-fashionable-dressing, to the 
extent of the most fastidious Quakerism ; anti-mason, to the extent 
of. a complete extermination of the obnoxious craft -from both 
Church and State; anti-slavery, to the extent of levelling both the 
ecclesiastical and civil canons against slaveholders, and of abstain- 
ing from the use and traffic of all tobacco, cotton, rice, sugar, raised 
by slaves—as a consistent, ultra abolitionist he must do—all these 
he may be, and yet not be a Christian. In all, he may be utterly 
destitute of the spirit of the Gospel, moved by none other than sel- 
fish motives. Te may be a glorious antz, and nothing else. Or 


rather, with all, he may be an anti-christian.” | 
‘ W. G. Ee 


Though ignorance is by many persons named the mother 
of devotion; yet if it falls in a hard ground it is the mother of 
Atheism; if in a soft ground, it is the parent of superstition; 


but if it proceed from evil or mean opinions of God, it is an 


evil of great impiety, and in some sense as bad as Atheism. 
For he that says, there was no such man as Julius Cesar, does 


him less displeasure than he that says there was, but that he 
was a tyrant or bloody parracide. And though to deny there 


is a God is a high impiety, yet he says worse, who believing 
there is a God, says he delights in human sacrifices, in mise- 


ries and death, in tormenting his servants, and punishing their 


very infelicities and unavoidable mischances. 
Jeremy Tayior. 
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Aer. 10—TRINITARIANS AND UNITARIANS. 


[The following essay, being written by a layman, distinguished as 
a Literary man in the West, will be more interesting probably to 
some readers than a like discussion from the pen of a preacher or 
professed Theologian. Our readers will have seen, that we have 
sought our doctrinal articles, so far as possible, from similar sour- 
ces. The views of theologians, though perhaps more discriminating 
and entering further into the details and winding passages of the 
controversy, often pass by the main points, and have not the same 
grasp and clearness as those of laymen, who bring a practiced 
mind to the contemplation of these vast topics.] 


- TRINITARIANS AND UNITARIANS. 


_ There is something in the nature of man, independently of 
revelation, which impresses his mind with a sense of religious 
obligation, that no circumstances of life can entirely remove. 
His moral sense may be corrupted by vicious associations, or. 
he may be degraded by actual crime, yet, when he looks 


abroad and contemplates the magnificent and glorious works | 


- that surround him, and meet his view atevery step, he cannot 
but acknowledge the existence of a God, the creator of all, and 
his complete dependence upon him, by whose will he lives and 
moves. There are few men who have not had their hours of 
sober and serious reflection, and felt that some internal prepa- 
ration is necessary for that dread hour when they must appear 


before the bar of the Eternal Judge. Such reflections will | 


steal upon them in the midst of the gayest scenes, as well as 
in the chamber of death; in the midst of the fascinations of 
the ball room and the illusions of the theatre, as in the house 
of prayer. Hence it is that the doctrines of the Christian re- 
ligion, and the evidences of their truth, become subjects of se- 
rious inquiry, and happy is it, that the progress of light and 
knowledge has enabled men to judge for themselves in a mat- 
ter so interesting to their present condition, and their future 
state of being. | | 

- One of the most important results of the intellectual revo- 
lution of the fifteenth century, was the emancipation of the 
human mind from the chains by which it had been bound for 
centuries. Previously to that eventful epoch, men were tied 
down to a particular system of. religious belief. They were 
taught to believe in a certain creed, and conform to certain 
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modes of worship, which were enforced by the strong arm of 
papal power. Heresy, or a denial of the doctrines of the Ro- 
man Church, were punished by excommunication, by impris-. 
onment and torture. The terrors of the Inquisition, and the 
spiritual thunders of the church restrained the spirit of enquiry; 
religious knowledge instead of advancing, was going back- 
wards, and the clouds of superstition wre, Pel the chris- 
tian world. The pure doctrines of the Prince of Peace, were 
perverted and obscured by the inventions of designing men ; 
the decrees of the sovereign pontiff superceded the inspired 
doctrines taught by the Apostles, and the fountain of religious 
truth was corrupted and defiled by the impurities of the 
When learning revived, and the art of printing was discov- 
ered, books multiplied, and the minds of men were quickened 
and enlarged. The Bible, which before had been a sealed 
book, was printed in the vernacular tongues, and knowledge 
being more extensively diffused, men were thus enabled to dis- 
cover the errors and corruptions of the Roman church, by com- 
paring its doctrines and its lofty pretensions, with the humble — 
and self-denying precepts of. the scriptures. At this juncture, — 
Martin Luther, the celebrated reformer, appeared ; he opened 
his batteries, ahd so well directed was his fire, that in a few 
rears vast numbers threw off their allegiance to the papal see. © 
ad Luther lived at an earlier period, and in a darker age, he 
might have shared the fate of other reformers ; but happily for 
mankind, his lot was cast in more auspicious times; learning 
had made considerable progress ; the minds of men were beco- 
ming more and more enlightened. At the outset of his career 
- of opposition to the assumptions of the Holy See, Luther had, 
probably, no design of separation from the church; his object 
was only the correction of abuses, but circumstances impelled 
him forward, success emboldened him to new efforts; the line 
of demarcation was.clearly drawn, and the triple crown was 
at length shorn of its glory and its power. nae 
This event, it is true, multiplied the number of Christian 
sects ; one sect differed from another on points of doctrine and 
in matters of faith, which each considered essential and impor- 
tant. This division of the great body of Christians into differ- 
ent sects, so far from being detrimental to the cause of religion 
was in a high degree favorable to it, from the fact, that the — 
consequent discussions poured forth a flood of light, laid open 
new sources of information, and enabled men to judge for 
themselves and form opinions in relation to their religious pr- 
vileges and religious hopes. They were enabled to discrim!- 
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nate between the truths of God as unfolded by Christ and his 
Apostles, and the fallacies, inventions, and absurdities of a cor- 
rupt hierarchy, which, for ages, had wielded a power unknown 
to the founder of christianity and his immediate followers, and 
exerted an influence that stifled all inquiry, and controlled the 
consciences of men. | 

Protestants, although divided into numerous sects, may be 
ranked under two great heads, namely: Trinitarian and antt- 
Trinitarian, or Unitarian. This distinction is an important 
one, and is daily exciting more and more attention, as the dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of the latter are made known. It is 
well that the public mind is awakening to this matter. Ona 
subject so interesting as that which concerns man’s future 
-_ condition, his hopes of happiness in another state of existence, 
it is important that he should have clear ideas, and in the in- 
vestigation, truth alone should be his object. If in the Trini- 
tarian creed, there remain any of the inventions and — 
tions of men, they cannot be too soon uprooted and exposed ; 
and if Unitarianism be false, let it fall, and share the fate of all 
false creeds, or systems of religion. 

Assuming it as conceded upon all hands, that the Bible con- 
tains the revealed will of God to man, and that it correctly 
and truly narrates the wonderful events in the life of Christ, 
which are the foundation of the whole Christian system, the 
mind is naturally led to enquire which of the two systems al- 
luded to, is the true one, which is most in accordance with 
scripture, and most agreeable to the dictates of sound reason. 
There is, or ought to be, a harmony between religion and na- 
ture, and whatever is contrary to reason, and the analogies of 
nature, ought not to be received and acted upon as true. From 
the examination I have been able to give this subject, it ap- 
pears to me that the doctrine of the Trinity as set forth and 
Maintained in the creeds and confessions of those who are 
called Orthodox Christians, is founded in error; that it is not 


warranted by the tenor of the sacred writings, although some > 


portions may seem to favor it; that it is contrary to reason, 
and that the true doctrine with regard to the unity of God, and 
the person, character and offices of Christ, are those maintain- 
ed by Unitarians. 7 

“The doctrine of the Trinity,” says an intelligent writer, 
“is embarrassed with numerous difficulties, and these diffi- 
culties multiply and strengthen in proportion as its several 
parts and appendages are brought distinctly into view.” Many 
intelligent Trinitarians acknowledge these difficulties, and find 
it difficult to explain even to ag own satisfaction, the foun- 
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dation of their faith in this matter. It involves absurdities 
and contradictions at every step in the progress of investiga- 
tion, and the mind becomes completely bewildered in its com- 
plex mazes. The fundamental doctrine of the Trinitarians, 
that there is a Trinity of persons in the Godhead,—that is, ac-_ 
cording to the Westminster Confession of Faith, “there are 
_ three persons of one substance, power and eternity ; God the 
father, God the son, and God the Holy Ghost,” clearly contra- 
dicts the doctrine advanced in the same book, that “there is 
but one only living and true God, who is infinite in being and 
perfection, a most pure spirit, invisible, without parts, &c.” 
If the one living and true God, be one and indivisible, how can 
the Godhead consist of “three persons, of one substance, pow- 
_ erand eternity?” When any Trinitarian can rationally shew 
how this can be, I will forego my own opinion, and adopt his. 
Unitarians reject the doctrine of the Trinity as held by Or- 
thodox Christians, and believe in one God, and in Jesus Christ 
as the divine messenger, the chosen instrument through whom 
God has chosen to manifest himself to his creatures. The 
strict unity of God is one of the plainest truths contained in 
the Bible. To this truth the scriptures bear the most direct 
and positive testimony throughout. ‘Hear O Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lord.”—“To us there is but one God, the Fa- 
ther, of whom are all things.” No language can be plainer; it 
is shrouded in no mysterious combination of words. How 
sublime the idea, that there is but one God, one Almighty 
Creator, and governor of the world, whose watchful eye is 
over all creation, and without whose permission not even a 
sparrow falls! The mind of man is directed toa single object 
of adoration, and the affections of his heart are concentrated 
upon a single object of worship. That the Father is the only 
proper object of worship is a solemn truth, urged upon his 
followers by the commands and example of Christ himself:— 
“Then said Jesus unto him, get thee hence Satan, for it 1s 
written, thou shall worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve.” Although addressed to Satan, is not this 
command of binding force upon every christian? ‘Him only 
shall thou serve’—why then pay that homage, and offer that 
adoration to an inferior being, which is due to God alone ! 
_ The Trinity involves a mystical connexion of divinity and 
humanity, a mysterious union in the same person of God and 
man, which all the efforts of human reason cannot fathom, nor 
all the powers of human intellect comprehend ; it includes, 
therefore, the absurdity of yielding our assent to what we can- 
not comprehend, and of maintaining a specific doctrine we 
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cannot satisfactorily explain. Unitarianism represents the 
Deity as one and indivisible, as the eternal, self-existent and 
unchangeable God, the same to-day, yesterday and forever. 
Clothed in the attributes of his power and majesty, he appears 
in his divine nature alone, without any admixture of human 
passions and imperfections. 

The Trinitarian doctrines with regard to the character of 
Jesus Christ, are covered with a cloud; they are absurd in 
their foundation, opposed, as I conceive, to the whole tenor of 
the evangelical and apostolical writings, contrary to the decla- 
rations of Christ himself, contrary to Sohne reason, and baf- 
fling its highest efforts in all its researches and investigations. 
On the other hand, the doctrines held by Unitarians, are plain 
and intelligible, are involved in no mystery, and can be rea- 
dily comprehended by the simplest understanding, and by men 
of the plainest education. They believe what is plainly de- 
clared in the scriptures, that Christ appeared on earth as a 
messenger, commissioned from Heaven to communicate the 
will of God to man—that he was a being entirely distinct from 
God, and that he received from his heavenly father, all his 
power, wisdom and knowledge. They reject the doctrine of 
the two natures, the one divine and the other human, as op- 
posed to reason, and as contrary to the tenor of scripture. In 
support of the Unitarian doctrines, with regard to the person 
and offices of Christ, reason and scripture concur; they con- 
tain nothing to startle the senses and confound the under- 
standing. "Taking the old and new testaments as the ground 
work of our belief, and apart from the comments of divines, 
and the decrees of commhaile and general assemblies, I am ata 
loss to conceive how the doctrine of the Trinity can be fairly 
and legitimately drawn from their contents. These books 
were designed to give mankind clearer views of the creator, 
of his power, of his goodness, of his mercy, of his guardian 
- care, over all the works of his hands, than had been communi- 
cated before; they were given as the rule of our lives, as our 
guide in matters of religious faith and practice, and hence we 
may fairly infer, that if the Deity consists of “three persons” 
of equal power—if Christ be God, and the Holy Ghost be God, 
equal in power and glory, with God the father, a doctrine so 
important, would have been clearly stated, would have been 
conveyed in language so plain, as not to admit of cavil or 
doubt. Nothing would have been left to inference. Christ 
would have declared himself as the Eternal Father, instead of 
announcing that he was only the messenger of his father in 
Heaven. He would not have publicly declared that the mira- 
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cles he wrought, the wonderful works he performed, were the 
effect of a power derived from another and a higher being.—- _ 
The declarations of Christ himself in this connexion, are suffi- 
cient to establish his inferiority to the father, whilst they pro- 
claim the divine authority by means of which he operated, 
and won the hearts of men. : | 
The difference in the clearness of the views of the advocates 
of the two systems of faith, arises, in no small degree, from 
the use of written and human creeds, as articles of belief by 
the one, and the rejection of such creeds by the other.— 
Whenever written creeds are used as the guides of faith, men’s 
minds are not free to act; tied down to a particular system, 
they see only as others have seen before them, and they are 
taught to receive and regard certain “confessions of faith,” as 
the word of God, and the denial of the doctrines thus laid 
down, not only subjects them to the pains and penalties of ec- 
clesiastical censures, but places them without the pale of the 
church which uses such creeds and confessions. Unitarians 
reject the use of human creeds; their creed is the creed of 
Christ and his Apostles ; they consider the Old and New Tes- 
taments as the word of God, the revelation of his will; they 
impose no other upon their members. Their creed is the Bi- - 
ble ; its laws are their laws, and what better would you have ? 
Can Synods, or Councils, or assemblies of divines and elders, 
exhibit finer precepts or more wholesome laws? Can unin- 
spired men improve upon the inspiration of the Apostles ?— 
Can human reason be placed in competition with the superior 
intelligence which governs the world? Creeds and confessions 
may be considered as necessary to bind together the members 
of certain churches, but by putting a stop to all enquiry, and 
arresting the progress of investigation into important truths, 
they trammel the human mind, and introduce intolerance and 
bigotry in the room of that liberal feeling which should ope- 


rate upon every mind, under the influence of the light of 
Christianity. x. 


To see rare effects and no cause; an excellent Government - 
and no Prince; a motion without an immoveable; a circle | 
without a centre; a time without an eternity ; a second with- 
out a first ;—this is the Atheist, “the fool hath saith in his 
heart there is no God;” that is his character. The thing 
framed says that nothing framed it; the tongue never made 
itself to speak, yet talks against him that did ; saying, that — 
which is made, is, and that which made it, is not. But in this 


the devil never prevailed very far; his schools were always 
thin at these lectures. | Jeremy Taytor. 
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‘Art. 11. —LIKES AND DISLIKES. 
(READ TO A CIRCLE OF LADIES AND GENTLEMEN.) 


Who was ever able to give a satisfactory reason for liking 
or disliking people? You almost always indeed try to assign 
a reason, but in nine cases out of ten, the reason assigned is 
not the real one. You don’t know what the real one is. You — 
may indeed alledge some principle or virtue as the ground of 
your predilection for a certain individual ; while at the same 
time, had two persons been presented to you, both of whom 
seemed to possess your favorite principles and virtues in equal 
degree, you might take a strong liking to one, and feel entire 
indifference, or positive dislike to the other. Often all your 
previous expectations are reversed—you find yourself drawn 
strongly towards a person to whom you before hand would 
have supposed you would feel a repugnance. You form your 
opinion generally at first sight—and generally the first impres- 
sions are most lasting. How often do you catch yourself say- 
ing, when accounting for your sudden predilections:—“I don’t 
know much about that person—I have not seen any thing in- 
deed remarkab!le or very interesting in what he has said—-but 
yet there is something about him that I like—what it is I don’t 
know.” And so it is with our antipathies. We form them 
almost at first sight—almost without knowing why, just as 
we conceive a dislike for a certain color, as soon as placed be- 
fore the eyes; or certain articles of food, as soon as they touch 
the palate, we like and we dislike, and that is about all we 
know of the matter. There are certain excellences of charac- 
ter that will and ought undoubtedly to be respected. But not 
all people are liked by us, whom we respect. Dr. Fell may be 
avery worthy, kind and respectable man—still the lady may 


say 


‘“T do not like you Dr. Fell, 
The: reason why, I cannot tell.’’ 


And when reproved for her folly, and urged to give a rea- 
son, can again only say: 


“TI do not like you Dr. Fell, 
The reason why, I cannot tell.” 


There are some persons who are disagreeable to a part of 
the world, and very agreeable to others—there is another un- 
happy set, who, although no especial fault can be found with 
them, are yet intolerable to almost all. My old classmate Y., 
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was one of these. He seemed an inoffending little fellow en. 
ough, yet none of us could endure him. . | 

A number of us were one day sitting in P.’s room, when 
the conversation turned upon the subject of sympathies and — 
antipathies. My old crony, John C. remarked, that, “the hu-— 
man heart seemed to have certain sympathies and antipathies, 
that are instinctive and unaccountable on any other ground. 
For instance, we feel a hate towards a snake, even when we 
know the snake has no venom, and its brilliant tints and grace- 
ful motion, render it abstractly considered, a beautiful creature. 
Why do we hate the little serpent, unless from some antipa- 
thy inherited from our first parents, who had so good reason | 
to dislike the insinuating reptile? And so with certain peo- 
ple, we feel a strong repugnance to them, without knowing 
why !” | 
| “No,” said friend P. “I never had any of that feeling. It 
seems to me, that we ought not to be so capricious in our likes 
and dislikes—we ought to be governed by substantial reasons.” _ 

“Ought!” said C. “indeed we ought—but do you find you 
like or dislike our different fellow students from any plain as- 
signable reasons?” ‘Ought’ and ‘is’ are very different things. | 

“In many cases I can give a reason said P.—I never like a 
mean man or a false man, ora braggadocio—but still J must 
own I can give no reason for the finer shades of regard or dis- 

regard. [can giveno reason, why I care so little about Bill 
D. who is so very excellent a fellow in his principles, and why 
Iam so strongly attached to Ned S. who has not half Bill’s — 
talent or strength of character. There is one man, | don’t 
like at all—I have a strong antipathy to him, and I can’t say 
exactly why, I confess.” ; 

“Well then, said C. you have come round to my opinion. — 
You agree in my doctrine of sympathies and antipathies.” 

Here the whole company joined, and each said he had been 
particularly struck with an antipathy of his own towards a 
certain individual. | | 

“Who is it, who is it? let us all compare notes,”—all in 

All compared notes, and found that they had all formed this 
prejudice against poor Y. and could yet find no particular fault 
with him. There was something about him, they did not like, 
and this was the extent of their logic. They did indeed say, — 
there was something in the shape of his nose or mouth, that 
they disliked. | | | 

Wayward as our likes and dislikes seem to be, there is un- 
doubtedly some cause for them in our own peculiar tempera- 
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ment or disposition, as contrasted with that of our companion. 

Writers, who have made the human heart their study, have 
declared, that there are certain rules by which sympathies 
and antipathies may be decided. There is no principle more 
generally acknowledged, than that people, who are unlike 
each other, are apt to like or love each other best—and that 
friendship and love, like the electric wires, rejoice in opposi- 
{ions or contrasts. Madame de Stael, we think, says, that 
those persons who differ in opinion, but who agree in senti- 
ment or feelings, make the best friends. This is undoubtedly 
true in part. People are more interesting to each other, an 
mutually improving from having different views of things an 
different subjects of thoughts ; and a certain unity of sentiment 
isnecessary among friends. But sometimes even differences 
of disposition and of the whole mind are found among individ. 
uals, the most strongly attached to each other. The gay and 
the melancholy—the grave and cheerful, the imaginative and 
the matter of fact—in truth, all kinds of contrasts seem to a- 
bound among the votaries of friendship and love. You will 
rarely find two young men who are inseparable, without 
finding great contrasts in their characters. You will not find 
two ladies (as sentimental young ladies are apt to be,) insepa- 
rable as Juno’s swans, without finding them widely different 
as to disposition and temperament. Shakspeare has declared 

this truth well. Rosalind and Celia are a good example. 
Scott goes still farther, and declares in one of his novels, 

(the Pirate we believe,) that friends and lovers are found gen- 
erally to differ even in appearance—in the color of their eyes 
and hair—their size, &c. According to him, blue eyes love 
_black—light hair likes dark; the long are much disposed to 
look with favor on the short—the short to aspire after the tall, 
and so on to the end of the chapter. 

So much has been thought of this subject, that the great ge- 
nius of the age has written his most remarkable novel espe- 
cially upon it. We advise all who are candidates for matri- 
mony, to read Goethe’s Elective Affinitive, and beware how 
in some hasty hour, they unite themselves to some being, be- 
tween whom and themselves, there is noelective affinity. For 
such cannot be happy long together, however much they may 
try to be. They cannot love, even though they may respect. 
 Whata singular statistical table might be made, by making 
a list of those who have lived remarkably happily in friendship 
or love, and noting down against their names their leading = 
culiarities—their points of resemblance, and of contrast. Thi 
would decide, whether the doctrine of contrasts holds in mat- 
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ters of the heart, as it does in chemical attraction. Cannot 
such a table be made, in these days, when all things are re- 
duced to a science—even the history of crimes and suicides. 
How amusing it would be to take the list of our acquaintances 
who are remarkable for happy friendships and enduring loves, 
and trace their particular characteristics. And then too we 
might add to the list the renowned worthies in classic stor 
and modern romance, and ascertain what was the secret of 
their mutual attraction. We might examine for this purpose, 
the characteristics of Orestes and Pylades, Damon’ and Pythias, 
Nisus and Euryalus, Hero and Leander, Klopstock and Meta, 
Petrarch and Laura—(if indeed there ever was such a lady as 
Petrarch’s Laura,)—Abelard and Heloise, and so on down to 
the last happy pair at friendship’s or Hymen’s altar. What 
an interesting table this would be—and how valuable too! 
For with this table before us, we might choose our friends, 
according to general rules, instead of taking so much trouble 
and making so many mistakes. We would only be obliged to 
find a character like our own in the table, and then look for its 
corresponding or contrasted mate, and we should have the 
model of the friend with whom we can be happy, plainly on 
black and white. How many heart-breakings and questions 
vainly popped such statistical tables would save. We com- 
mend the idea to the philanthropist. Don’t lauZh—I am just 
as serious in this, as 1am melancholy in saying now 
Good evening to you ladies and gentlemen. 


I believe there shall never be an anarchy in Heaven, but as 
there are hierarchies among the angels, so shall there be de- 
grees of priority amongst the saints. Yet is it (I protest) be- 
yond my ambition to aspire unto the first ranks ; my desires 
only are, and I shall be happy therein, to be but the last man, 
and bring up the rearin Heaven. Sir T. Browne. 


Insolent zeals that do decry good works and rely only on 
faith, take not away merit ; for depending upon the efficacy of 
their faith, they enforce the condition of God, and in a more — 
sophistical way, do challenge Heaven. | 

| Sir T. Browne. 
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DEVOTED TO RELIGION AND LITERATURE. 


Vol, III, JULY, 1837. | No, 6. 


Art. 1— HISTORY OF OUR LORD’S PASSION; 
Abstracted from the German of Olshausen : 


BY SAMUEL OSGOOD. 


PART SECOND—THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. 


| (MATT. 28: wmarK 15: 24: sonn 20, 21.) 


As death and the shedding of blood were essential parts of 
our Lord’s work of Salvation, so must death necessarily ke over- 
come by a subsequent resurrection. So that death and resur- 
rection represent the two halves of his united work, the nega- 
tive, as well as the positive. It is accordingly evident, that 
the resurrection represents an essential point in the develope- 
_ ment of the sublime life of the Savior, and it is this, that the 
history of the apostolic church represents it. The resurrection 
was the one great fact, which the apostles felt themselves pe- 
culiarly bound to declare. After the ascension and the pour- 
ing out of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, whch were 
the first acts of the glorified Savior, the disciples, who a few 
days before at the arrest of Jesus, appeared so weak, now ap- 
pear thoroughly settled in mind and fully armed with uncon- 
querable boldness and also with wisdom, peace, serenity. The 
rise of the Christian Church is an incontrovertible actual proof, 
thata great and astonishing event must have taken place, 
which could give rise to so persevering a zeal for such an un- 
dertaking. 

But this importance attaches to the resurrection, chiefly, if 
we established the fact that — did not rise with the 
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mortal body which he bore before the resurrection. If we 
consider the resurrection as many well meaning people do, 
and suppose the actually dead Saviour was restored to life by 
an act of the almighty power, without any change taking place 
in his body, it cannot be shown wherein the weight of this 
fact lies ; the raising of Lazarus was just such an event accor- 
ding to this view, and Paul could not justly have represented 
Christ’s resurrection, as the foundation of faith, as the seal of 
the victory over death and the grave, if the body of Chris 
were still no more than mortal. | — 
The defenders of this view are accustomed to consider the 
ascension, as the period of the glorification of the Savior’s body 
and of the victory over death; but this cannot be, because tlie 
apostles universally consider the ascension only a consequence 
of the resurrection, which last was for them the great essential 
fact. Certainly this mode of viewing the resurrection, which 
Tholuck maintains, could not be entertained for a moment, if 
the statements regarding the appearances of the risen Savior 
did not seem to speak for its authenticity. By these it ap- 
pears, that the Lord had a body of flesh and bone, that he 
still bore the mark of the wounds, that he took food, and that 
his frame in all respects appeared like a common earthly body. 
These expressions and statements do not seem to be suited to 
a oa body. But important as these remarks at first 
sight appear, a more careful examination shows their fallacy. 
n the first place we must remember, that the spiritual body is 
not to be confounded with spirit itself. According to the ex- 
press representation of the apostle Paul, the natural body be- 
came by the resurrection a spiritual body, but yet remained a 
true body. We must moreover consider, that the body of Christ 
from his very birth, although so similar to our own, was in 
many respects different from ours, and therefore the change, 
which it went through ‘in the process of glorification, becomes 
less surprising; and thus on the one hand it is explained how 
the disciples were able to recognise him and observe the 
marks of the wounds, and on the other hand, that they observ- 
ed so great a change in him, as often not to know him. This 
view gains more weight, if we consider that the process ot 
glorification continued through forty days, and was first en- 
tirely completed upon the ascension. Finally, we are not to 
consider the remark in the Passion History regarding our Lord’s 
taking food, as implying any need of it, but merely as intended 
to convince those present of the reality of his body. Besides 
itis supposed in scripture (Rev. 22,) that the glorified bod 
takes food, but the physical process is expressly excluded. 
(I. Cor. vi. 13). | 
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The dificulties therefore, which attach to the opinion of the 
vlorification of the Lord’s body by the resurrection, may be 
set aside, and are not of such a character, as to lead us away 
trom the essential point in this event, that the Savior must 
have risen with the impossibility of dying again, which could 
take place only by the glorification of his body. A very dif- 
ferent view is held by those, who are not merely in doubt as 
to the precise moment of the glorification, but who mistrust, 
if they do not deny the resurrection itself. Modern philoso- 
phy, alas! in its prevailing idealism, has not been able to ac-— 
knowledye the idea of a glorification of body and of matter in 
general ; only a few men, who have been as much distinguish- 
ed for naturalists, as philosophers, like Schubert in Munich and 
Steffen, in Breslau, have profoundly recognised the truth and 
importance of this idea. The Holy scriptures know nothing of 
_ that dualism which insist upon an absolute separation of spirit 
and matter. As spirit appears in man united with matter, it 
is apparent, that the former can defile or consecrate the latter, 
and in fine can glorify it. Instead of acknowledging this 
very striking idea and examining into it by their speculative 
penetration, the attempt has been made to place the whole con- 
cern in the realm of mythic parable, and to interpret the lang- 
uage of the passage in the Gospel, as expressin syesbellaey 
_ the idea of areturn from the world of spirit. But the plain. 
narratives of the evangelists, which originated in a period 
purely historical and were composed by eye witnesses, stand 
in most decided contrast with the mythic theory. | 

After these observations, that view is yetto be examined, 
which does not put a peculiar meaning upon the resurrection, 
so much as plainly deny it. One class of the defenders of this — 
view (Dr. Paulus and Henneburg,) hold to the fact, but see 
in the resurrection nothing but a recovery froma swoon. Ac- 
cording to the view first touched upon, which supposed Jesus 
to have risen with his mortal body, this last opinion is with 
great difficulty refuted on mere external grounds; for the med- 
ical proof of the reality of the death of Christ, even from, the 
wounds, which the spear inflicted, is at the least not imper- 
ative. But on the contrary according to our view, this 
hypothesis of Paulus has not the slightest importance. Since 
even supposing the Savior only apparently dead, this does 
not change the import of the event; since this importance 
does not depend on the mere return to life (this has taken 
place in regard to others, without any such great weight 
being laid upon their case,) but on the glorification of body at- 
tending that return and on the consequent impossbility of again 
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dying. This, our view, supposes a peculiar influence of the 
eity to have been exercised in the resurrection, and cannot 
be eluded by the untenable hypothesis of an apparent death. 
Setting aside all uncertain medical _— we have, besides 
these, in the predictions of Christ before his death, a founda- 
tion, that cannot be shaken, upon which to rest our conviction 
of the reality of his death. As in the case of Lazarus, and all 
the other dead, who were raised, we have only the word of 
Christ to assure us, that they were dead, since he openly de- 
clares, that they merely sleep, in instances where death had 
not ensued ; so in regard to Christ’s resurrection, his word is 
the only sure testimony, the only firm rock, on which the cer- — 
tainty rests; He was dead, and is again made alive.(Rev. I. 18). 
No effort indeed has been wanting in the attempt to remove © 
the clear unequivocal declarations of Jesus of his approaching 
death and resurrection. But the grounds, upon which they 
have sought to make it probable, that these expressions were 
placed in our Lord’s mouth by the disciples after the event, are 
so weak, that nothing but the earnest conviction, that in this 
way alone, the great fact itselfcan be made doubtful, could 
persuade those engaged in such attempts to attach any impor- 
It only remains to touch upon the view, which has been so 
noised abroad, by those who use the contradictions between 
the four Evangelists, to show a falsehood in the whole affair. 
But the narration would be far more liable to suspicion on this’ 
ground, if it were entirely devoid of contradictions in unimpor- 
tant particulars, than at present, where there is some deviation 
in collateral particulars and perfect coincidence in the great es- 
sential points. Even if the contradictions were irreconcilable, 
this would not impair the credibility of the essentials of the 
narration. But the explanation of a single one will prove, 
that the differences are but independent statements of the same 
proceedings, and such as always must occur, where several in- | 
dependent witnesses testify of the same event. 


SECTION FIRST. 


HISTORY OF THE RESURRECTION. 
[ Matt. 28, 1, 15—Mark 16, 1,11—Luke 24, 1, 12—John 20, 1, 18.] 


The act of the resurrection itself, like every new process of 


creation, is veiled in obscurity. The writers of the New | 


Testament merely state what they saw, after the grave had 
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become empty. Silent and unobserved, the creative energy 
_ did its work, and hovered around the person of the Lord, like 
a heavenly robe of light, worthy to array the king of the world 
of light. While the Lord was resting from his labour upon 
that great Sabbath, his friends, both male and female, passed 
the day in hallowed communion, still thinking they had lost 
the beloved of their soul. But this error, according to which 
they must have concluded, that Jesus was not the Messiah, 
did not deprive them of their love. They hastened, at early 
day break to finish the anointing of the Lord’s body. 
In the description of the approach of the woman to the 
_ grave, some remarkable differences between the evangelists 
present themselves. As to the synopsists or Matthew, Mark 
and Luke, they, on the whole, coincide. Mary Magdalena 
and Mary, the wife of Cleopas, (Luke speaks of Joanna, the 
wife of Chusa, and Mark introduces Salome,) go with spices to 
the grave at sunrise. On the way they talk of the difficulty 
of removing the stone from the grave. But when they a 
_ proach, they see the stone already moved away, and behold 
an angel near the grave. (Here Luke first differs from Mat- 
thew and Mark, in naming two angels, while they name but 
one). These angels address the woman, inform them of the 
resurrection, and charge them to make it known to the dis- 
ciples. (Marks states ‘neither said — any thing to any one.’) 
Here Luke breaks in, and says, that the disciples did not be- 
lieve the report of the women, while Peter hastened to the 
grave. But the two others add, that Christ himself appeared ; 
Matthew observes that he met the women returning; Mark 
speaks only of Mary Magdalena, without stating that she had 
separated from the other women. If we had only these ac- 
counts of the synopsists, the relation might be regarded as 
being entirely harmonious. As to the number of angels, it is 
easy for him who wishes unanimity in such minute particu- 
lars, to suppose that Matthew and Mark spoke only of the 
angel who addressed the women, but Luke made mention of 
both heavenly messengers. The expression of Mark also ‘they 
said nothing to any one’ may be easily reconciled by limiting 
its application to that immediate moment—a meaning, which, 
the following remark, ‘for they were afraid’ plainly sanctions. 
The departure of Mark from the other evangelists, who men- 
tions only Mary Magdalena and remarks that Jesus first ap- 
peared to her, seems most important. But if we had not the 
narrative of John, this difference would not be essential, since 
we may consider Mary to have withdrawn from the other wo- 
men without any mention being made of it, and thus may rec- 
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oncile the seeming contradiction. But the whole matter js 
entirely changed when we compare the narrations of the synup- 
sists with the statement of John. According to the latter, Mary 
Magdalena went alone, while it was yet dark, to the grave. 
When she found the stone rolled away, she hurried back to — 
Peter and John, and express to them her anxiety, lest the body 
had been stolen away. . (ong we both these hastened to the 
grave; John arrived first, but Peter ventured before him to 
enter the grave. After they had convinced themselves, that 
the body of the Lord was not there, they returned; but Mary 
remained by the grave weeping, and as she sat there, she saw 
two angels and soon after Jesus himself, whereupon she has- 
tened back to the disciples, and told them what she had seen. 
Upon first sight, there appears no resemblance between this — 
statement and that of the synopsists ; only in the cursory ob- 
servation (Luke. 24, 12) about Peter, who entered the grave, 
there is an agreement: with John’s record, and also in the state- 
ment of Mark, that Jesus appeared first to Mary. But upona 
more full consideration, is is manifest, that this apparently great — 
discrepancy is resolved into a perfect harmony, and the state- 
ments bear such a relation to each other, as must always be 
the case, when several persons speak of the same event, accor- © 
ding to what they have seen. Even the accounts, which vari- 
ous witnesses give of present events,are almost always different, 
since each must see differently, according as he looks from a 
different point of view. Griesback and Hess have already 
formed the following harmony of the evangelists in opposi- — 
tion to those unphilosophical objections, which have been raised 
against the truth of the resurrection on account of these diz- 

The narrations of the synopsists form two courses of events 
connected with each other; John tells merely what he experi- 
enced, the synopsists learned what they relate probably from 
the women. By the simple supposition, that Mary Magdalena 
separated from the other women, came first to the grave, and 
then called Peter and John, the parallel character of the two- 
narratives becomes clear and evident. The course of the 
events is then as follows. Early in the morning, Mary Mag- 
dalena and the other women go to the grave together, but 
Mary outstripped her companions, and found the grave oy | 
to her great astonishment. Immediately Mary hastens to Fre- 
ter and John, and meanwhile the other woman arrive, see the 
angels, and hear their words. After their withdrawal, Mary 
returns with the two disciples ; after they look into the grave, 
they return to the house, but Mary still remains at the grave, 
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weeping, and hereupon the angels appear to her and then the 
Lord himself. After this appearence to Mary alone, the Sa- 
viour revealed himself tothe heart stricken women, on their 
way back. By this view, all contradictions disappear; there 
is but one difficulty remaining; how it is, if the events were so 
near each other,that Mark could so expressly and decidedly de- 
clare, that the Lord appeared first to Mary; the other women 
saw him about the same time, only a very little later, so little, 
that it was not tobe peculiarly remarked that he appeared 
firstto Mary. If we consider, that here Mark departs from 
Matthew, and that the latter only relates, that Jesus showed 
himself to the returning women, it then appears in regard to 
this point more likely, that Matthew has somewhat unsatisfact- 
orily extended to all the women, Christ’s appearance to Mary 
alone. But this discrepancy is so trifling, that it only serves 
to confirm the freedom and independence of the evangelists, 
whose statements are satisfactory in all important points. 

The day in which the women went to the grave is declared 
unanimously by the evangelists, to have been the first day of 
the week, or Sunday. -According to Matthew and Mark, the 
- women were told to inform the disciples, that Jesus: would 

ineet them in Galilee. The purpose of this direction was 
doubtless, none else, than the Lord’s idea, that the retirement 
of Galilee would be a more appropriate place for the disciples to 
receive his last charge, than the tumultuous city of the Capi- 
tal. The first appearances of the Lord were only intended to 
convince the disciples, that he had arisen. Mark mentions the 
appearance of Jesus to Mary Magdalena, with the remark, that 
he had cured her of seven devils. This takes away our sur 
prise, that the gracious Savior should reveal himself first to 
the poor and miserable, who had most needed his aid, and 
who by receiving it had been most inflamed with love for him. © 
But the disciples were so utterly deprived of their presence of 
mind by Christ’s death, that they could give no credence to 
the glad tidings of his resurrection, of which he hadso often 
forewarned them. | 7 

When Peter and John looked into the grave and found it 
empty, their first impulse probably was to believe like Mary 
that the body had been stolenaway. But when they saw no 
marks of violence, but the grave clothes lying in perfect order, 
they probably believed in the Lord’s resurrection. At least 
John believed. ee 

When Mary sat weeping by the tomb and saw the angels, 
and soon after the Lord, she did not probably recognise them 
as such. She certainly did not recognise the Lord, but seeing 
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him in the garden she mistook him for the gardener. This 
might have been because it was not yet fully light, but more 
probably because she did not expect to see any one there but 
the gardener. 

Our Lord’s remark to Mary, ‘Touch me not for I have not 
ascended to my Father,’ has led to much discussion and re- 
ceived many and various interpretations. Chrysostom, and Au- 
gustine, whose view has been adopted by Calvin and Beza,con- 
sider the passage to mean, ‘do not. concern yourself with my 
earthly appearance, since I shall be exalted into a heavenly’. 
Others consider the word ‘touch,’ as referring to Mary’s hom- — 
age; pray not to me now, for! am not a heavenly being. 
Schleiermacher’s view of the passage appears to me the right 
one. “Do not think of delaying me here, my course is on- 
ward, my glorification is not finished, I am not ascended to my 
Father”. -There appears something repulsive in this remark, 
and therefore the per takes away this impression by the 
loving message to the disciples; “I ascend unto your Father 
and my Father; and to « § God and your God”. As Ihave 
been as you are, you shall become as [| am, by a new birth, 


true children of God, my brethren! , 


SECTION SECOND. 


FURTHER APPEARANCES OF CHRIST ON THE DAY OF RE- 
SURRECTION. 


(Luke. 24, 13, 43—Mark 16, 12, 14—John 20, 19, 29.) 


Our Lord would according to his promise probably have 
shown himself to his disciples only in the quiet retirement of 
Galilee, if they could have thus attained a living faith in the 
resurrection; but the statements of the women first thought 
worthy to see the Savior, did not suffice to raise in the disci- 
_ ples a faith that could not be shaken. John may have been 
the only one who was convinced by Mary’s story. After the 
_ first day, the risen Savior seems to have appeared to the dis- 
ciples no more in Jerusalem; the other known appearances 
probably took place in Galilee. Yet in order to have as satis- 
factory an idea of the communication of. our Lord with his dis- 
ciples, as the documents at hand will allow, we must consider 
more closely the several difficulties which present themselves 
in this department of evangelical history. : 

The first question that presents itsclf is, whether the Evan- 
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gelists have recorded all the appearances of our Lord, or 
whether they were far more numerous, than we were told. It 
we consider 1, Corinthians, 15, 6, &c. we find the apostle men- 
tions some appearances of Jesus, of which the Evangelists say 
nothing, i. e. those, which Peter and John beheld. But the 
omission in the Evangelists is very easily explained on the 
ground, that the Savior appeared to these two disciples for 
purposes, that were merely individual. Ile appeared to Peter 
probably on account of his denial, and to James (the brother 
of the Lord,) because he had not always believed in Jesus. 
Both appearances had an individual aim, and therefore did — 
not possess an universal interest. 
Besides these two, Paul mentions another appearance of 
Christ which occurred to upwards of 500 of the brethren, 
many of whom were alive, when Paul wrote. We may re- 
mark in passing, that no trifling proof of the reality of the res- 
urrection is given by these numerous witnesses. But this ap- 
_ pearance is — the same, as that which the synopsists 
mention, as having taking place in Galilee. It is highly proba- 
ble to me, that no farther appearances occurred, than those of 
which we have information ; Jesus showed himself, as he had 
promised, only to his disciples, and even to them very seldom. 
His communication with his disciples therefore bears a pe- 
culiar character. ‘To the Pharisees and all, who had not de- 
decidely turned towards Jesus, his resurrection was but a sign 
of Jonas, unintelligible and dark. Our Lord could not reveal 
himself in his majesty to them, since if they had again resisted 
him, their guilt would have been heightened, and even if they 
had gone over to him, it is evident, that such a change of opin- 
jon would not have been real and heart-felt, but only induced 
by fear. But if any one was led by the influence of the risen 
Savior to give honor to the truth, without having seen him, it 
is to be supposed that such an one had turned towards the 
light with his inward being. Nothing would have been gain- 
ed therefore by our Lord’s appearing to all or any of his 
enemies. 
But as to the disciples, they had sufficiently enjoyed the 
constant company of their Lord; it only remained for Jesus to 
give them the final instruction and consecration in order to 
orm them into perfect instruments for building up the King- 
dom of God. Hence the Lord appeared to them after the 
resurrection only at a few hallowed seasons, in an imposing 
- and mysterious manner. We may perceive, that the disci- 
ples were seized with a secret awe, when they saw the Savior, 
which is strangely mingled with their joy in possessing the be- 
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loved of their soul. Yet they knew that they possessed him 
in a different manner, for when the Savior left them at the 
ascension, they were full of joy, and by no means sorrowful 
as before, since they knew, that Christ was still with them jn 
spirit and was exalted to God’s right hand. | 

~ On account of obscure notions of the life of the risen Lord, 
it has been asked at modern times (since ancient Christendom 
had too just views of the resurrection to ask such questions,) 
where was the Lord, and how was he nourished in the inter- 
val between his resurrection and ascension? But if we con- 
sider, that the Savior, even before his resurrection,walked over 
the waves of the sea, and fed thousands with a few loaves, we 
shall be convinced,-.that the glorified Redeemer was now 
still less bound by physical laws, and that therefore human 
wants and necessities had no application to the nature of the 


glorified one. 


{We will not follow our author in his particular exposition of the 
history of our Lord’s several appearances on the day of the resur- 
rection to the two disciples on their way to Emmaus and to the 
general assembly of disciples on the evening of the same day ; but 
will only remark, that his purpose uniformly was to quicken in them 
a diviner life, to strengthen and enlighten their faith and to instruct 
and inspire them for their work of building up the kingdom of God. 
His frame became more spiritual. His countenance beamed with — 
more heavenly beauty and majesty. He was exempt from the | 
limitations of the common laws of physical nature. He appeared 
in the midst of his followers, when the door were shut and in like © 
mysterious manner disappeared. His nature became more and — 
more heavenly, and he breathed into his followers something of his 
own heavenly life. | | 

In his visit to the assembly of disciples and to Thomas eight days 
after, Jesus seeks to show them that he bore the real body, which 
he had before his death—he shows them the print of the nails and 
the wound of the spear, and strengthens their faith, and calms their 
fear, by convincing them thus, that he was no spectral illusion, but 
the actual and risen Lord.] 


SECTION THIRD. 


CLOSING VERSES OFTHE FOUR GOSPELS. 
(Math. 28, 16, 20—Mark 15, 16, 20—Luke 24, 44, 58—John 20, 30, 31). 


If we compare the endings of the four Gospels, we find that 
they end in a certain indefiniteness. Matthew 28, 16: express- 
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ly states, that the Lord, as he promised, appeared to his disci- 
ples in Galilee. But since there is no mention made of the 
ascension, it remains in the dark, what the connection is be- 
tween the remarks, what are attributed to Jesus upon this 
appearance, which seem like his parting words, with the great 
_ closeng act of our Lord’s earthly life. Mark briefly mentions 
the ascension, and has in the verses immediately proceeding, 
(16, 15, 18,) elements of sayings, which are closely related to 
the close of Matthew. But these are so loosely introduced by 
the transition ‘and he said unto them’, that we may believe, 
that the Savior spoke these on the evening of the resurrection. 
In Luke also, there is a separate account of the ascension, but 
the passages (44-49) are so loosely connected with the prece- 
ding statement, that it remains doubtful whether the words, 
that follow, were spoken at the final appearance or not. 
Finally John, after his story of Thomas, closes his Gospel with 
a remark of universal application (we are to consider Chapter 
21 as a later addition to his treatise). In his Gospel therefore, 
those parting words are lacking, as the other evangelists have 
them, since the statements in Chap 21, contain nothing of 
those, but merely touch upon personalities, which chiefly. re- 
late to Peter. | 

_ The fact of these various endings of the Gospels demands a 
solution, because it is very surprising ; we should naturally be- 
lieve, that the evangelists are bound to relate the history of the 
risen Savior with the utmost particularity, since every ap- 
pearance and every thing connected with it must be a witness 
of the truth of the resurrection. Instead of this, they speak 
so generally, and vaguely, that they do not clearly distin- 
guish the several appearances from each other, and they leave 
it uncertain, whether the sayings, which they introduce, were 
spoken upon one or another occasion. But upon further con- 
sideration, we find a great truth is expressed by this mode of 
representation. 

If we except those incidents, which were entirely of a per- 
sonal application, such as occur in the appearances of Jesus to 
Thomas and Peter, there is the highest evidence of truth and 
harmony in regard to all the appearances of our Lord. The 
object of these was not to give any new doctrines, to unfold 
any new view of his office, but simply to strengthen the foun- 
dations already laid, by confirming the faith in the Saviour’s 
person. The appearances were therefore few and probably 
fleeting and transient. The Savior points the disciples to the 
Kingdom of God, to the prophecies of the Old Testament re- 
garding his person, and to their destiny to promote the cause 
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of God. The Evangelists accordingly on account of the simi- 
larity of our Lord’s several remarks, might very naturally al- _ 
ter the order of the various appearances, but they agree in 
stating the sayings of our Lord with entire conformity in the 
chief points. | 


[We omit the author’s critical examination of the authenticity of 
the conclusion of Mark’s Gospel, and his particular exposition and — 
harmonising of the several endings of the Gospels. ll this, al- 
though very interesting, is not necessary for our present purpose.] 


SECTION FOURTH. 
APPENDIX TO THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


[ John 21, 1, 25.] 


That the last chapter of the Gospel of John, forms an ap- 
pendix to the whole treatise, 1s so evident, and now so gene- 
rally acknowledged, that it needs no further proof. But crit- 
ics have not been able to agree, who should be regarded as 
the author of this appendix. Yet the idea seems to be more 
and more admitted, as the only result of the researches into ~ 
this subject, that the two Jast verses only were not written by 
John, and that the remainder of the chapter was added to the - 
treatise by its author after its completion. oa 

The chapter excepting the two last verses, (which are too 
hyperbolical for the style of John,) bears the marks of the truth 
and of the Evangelists’ spirit. The disciples were pursuing 
their usual occupation on the sea of Galilee; a thing not un- 
likely, when we consider, that Paul followed his trade of tent- 
making, even during his ministry. Jesus here suddenly ap- 
peared to them. By the miraculous draught of fishes, they 
recognized the Lord’s presence: and the impetuous Peter im- 
mediately swam tohim. They prepared a repast, and the 
Lord eats with them, not because he needed food, but as a 
symbolic act of love, which is far more significant among the 

riental than the Western nations. As the draught of fishes 
must remind the disciples, especially Peter, of their first call 
to be disciples ; so this meal with their Lord was a token, that 
the Savior would eat with them, after their work should be 
ended, that blessed feast, which the Lord has prepared for his 
God, with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the Kingdom of 
own. Even the disciples could not have needed the meal for 
their bodily necessities, since their dwellings were at hand. 
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-Our Lord’s three questions to Peter, and his three com- 
mands, refer back to bean three-fold denial of him. He 
would remind his disciple of past weakness, and inspire him 
with new faith and love. Henceforth Peter was a hero of the 
Truth, who never wavered. 

The closing words of Jesus to Peter and John, are very ex- 
_ pressive of their respective characters. The sense, so much 
disputed upon, seems to be simply this: ‘John must lead a 
peaceable and gentle life, and await the time, when the Lord 
- shall call him, but Peter must follow his master through strife 
battle, even to the cross.” | 


CONCLUSION. 


_ Here ends our consideration of the sublime development of 
the life of our Lord; he, who proceeding from the depths of 
the Godhead, taking root in the depths of Humanity, presents 
-aspectacle, incomparable in splendor, majesty and beauty ; 
overwhelming, even in its humility. The perfected fruit of 

this life, the glorified Savior, returned to the bosom of the F'a- 
ther, from which the impulse of love had sent forth the eternal 
word. But Christ left to the world the impress of his appear- 
ing, and also a little band of friends, in whose hearts his spirit 
had found an abode. This little band was the germ of a new 
world, an embryo of a Future, that had not been anticipated. 
Before a thousand years passed away, the new created world 
began to exercise the sway of Christian life over the earth. 
The life, being and nature of Christ became a legacy for the 
world ; one century contended for his grave ; another fought 
about his flesh and blood, another about his words; and sor- 
rowful as it has been, and still is to behold sin so often exci- 
me. | war among men, it is yet consoling, that the object of 
such strife is such, as must put an end to all quarrelling—the 
Prince of Peace. He will finally still all strife concerning 
himself. 


Note. Some very interesting articles might be taken from Ols- 
hausen’s commentary on the scripture history, subsequent to the 
ascension. If it shall appear worth the labor, we shall give at least 
two more articles—one on each of the two great events in the 
Church of Christ after Jesus disappeared from his disciples—the 
‘pouring out of the spirit and gift of tongues on the day of Pente- 
cost, and the conversion of the Apostle Paul. We now for the 
present take leave of this admirable Commentator, certain that if 
one single reader has been as mmch pleased and profited in peru- 
sing these articles, as we have been in translating them, our labor 
will have been richly rewarded. © 

Cincinnati, March, 1837. 
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The Times. 


Art. 2—THE TIMES. 


In darkest times not all is dark! — 
As from the skies above, 
At midnight look a thousand stars 
Brightly like eyes of love ; 
So in this midnight of the Times, 
A thousand lights are shining, 
To guide us through the drear and black 
Desert, our pathway lining. 


Behold the man whose burdens 
Press on his soul like lead— 

Yet still through all the cloud around, 
A cheering light is shed. 

His face still wears a hue of health 
As bright as e’er it wore, 

His friend each morning clasps his hand > 
As warmly as before. 


And when the sun goes down and ends 
The labours of the day, | 

His home shines bright as e’er it shone 
In his descending ray. 

He opes the door ;—behold! has he 

_ Nothing to do but mourn? | 

His children’s feet, how fleet they run 
To welcome his return! 


And fondly hastes the wife to him — 
With her confiding smile, 

With soothing words and gentle cares" 
His troubles to beguile ; 

Bright shines the light within his home 
Though all around be dark, 

That home!—it floats upon the seas, 
A heaven protected ark. __ 
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And over all the watching care 
_ Of providence bends down, | 
_ Like the bright bow, whose arch, within 
The thunder cloud is thrown. | 
Then do not say that all is dark, 
For in the darkest hour, 
A thousand stars upon the earth, 
Their gentle radiance shower. 


| Mobile, May 12, 1837. | E. Peaseoy. 


Art. 3. INCARNATE GOD. 


We heard a Trinitarian lately draw the line of distinction 
between ourselves and him, by saying, that Unitarians do not 


believe that Christ was the Incarnate God. This is a very 


- favorite expression among the “Orthodox,” and deserves at- 
tention. Like almost all the other phrases by which they de- 
fine their faith, it is not a scriptural mode of speech, but is used 
_ because it is regarded as more expressive than those which are 
found in the Bible. While they confine themselves to the 
latter, they cannot frame their creed so as positively to con- 
demn Unitarians, for, on the contrary, we are ready to assent, 
without equivocation, to any creed (such as that called the 
Apostle’s creed,) which is composed of scriptural phrases. 


Jesus Christ is nowhere called in the Bible the Incarnate God, | 


and therefore we do not feel ourselves under any obligation to 
use the expression, merely because other people are attached 


to it. 


friend, he asked, ‘“‘But do we not find it said by John that the 
Word was made flesh, and by Paul, that God was manifested 
in the flesh, or “in carne,” according to the Latin version?” 
Certainly; and by these texts we understand precisely the 
same thing that is elsewere taught, that God manifested him- 
self through Christ; that He thus made known to men his 
glorious attributes ; that he was in Christ reconciling the world 
tohimself. All this we believe, and if only this is intended by 
the words “Incarnate God,” we can use the phrase as proper- 
ly as the Trinitarians. In fact, we believe, that so far as the 
phrase has any meaning at all, Unitarians do not generally 


When we made some such answer as this to our Orthodox | 
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reject it. Our faith is that God manifested himselfin Christ; 
that God dwelt in Christ, so far as the Infinite can dwell in 
the finite; that God was in Christ in such a sense that he spake 
not his own words but those which the Father taught him, and 
that he is to be received upon the authority of the Father. 
Beyond this, we cannot attach any idea to the texts quoted. 
We think that no distinct idea beyond this can be attached to 
the phrase “Incarnate God ;” whatever other ideas are attached 
toit are so misty and inconsistent with each other that the 


ought not to be called ideas. When we say that the Infinite _ 


was manifested through the finite we use intelligible words, 
which convey a great truth. But if we gofurther and say 
that the finite was Infinite, we use words, but express no idea. 
It is a flat contradiction. Wesay that through Christ God 
was manifested. This is a glorious truth. To go further and. 
say, Christ (the finite) was God (the Infinite) is to say words 
which mean nothing. That Christ was finite (in his human © 
nature) even Trinitarians admit, and we affirm, that he who— 
is finite, although he may be the medium through which the — 

Infinite is revealed, cannot be himself Infinite. © | 
We conclude, that so far as the phrase “Incarnate God” as 
applied to Christ, means any thing, Unitarians can assent to it. | 
But as used by many Trinitarians, it means nothing. 
| | | W. G. E. 


One of the righteous in a dream saw a King in Paradise, 
and a Parsa, or Holy man, in Hell. He questioned himself, 
saying, “what is the cause of the exaltation of this and the 
degradation of that, for we had thought otherwise.” A voice 
came from above, answering; the King is in Paradise, because — 
of his affection for the Holy, and that Holy man is in Hell be- | 
cause of his love for the Kingly. The Shaikh Sadi. 


Against common swearing, St. Chrysostom spends twenty 
homilies: and by the number and weight of his arguments 
both left this testimony, that it is a foolish vice, but hard to be 
cured ; infinitely unreasonable, but strangely prevailing; al- 
most as much without remedy as it is without pleasure. 


. A vast and deep river is not rendered turbid by throwing 
into it a stone; that religious man who can be vexed at an in- 
jury ‘1s yet a shallow brook. | | 


Sadi of Shiraz. — 
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The Modern Mariner. 


Arr. 4.—THE MODERN MARINER. 


[The following verses were written more than a year since, 
merely to beguile the tediousness of a passage up the Missis- 
sippi during the winter, and without any view to publication. 
But it has occurred to the writer that what was first written 
for amusement may become of use by being published. The 
late terrible accidents on the Mississippi, with the wanton 
disregard of life, and inhuman sefishness displayed by many 
on these occasions, has sunk deep into the public mind. Many 
say “are we any happier than before steam boats were intro- 
duced upon the river? Are we better? Is the tendency of 
these mechanical inventions so excellent as we supposed it? 
What is the result of these boasted improvements? Is it not 
new luxuries, new wants, extravagance of living, corruption 
of manners? Is not the primitive simplicity of ancient man- 
ners preferable to modern refinements? Has not the heart — 
grown cold, grasping, and selfish in the midst of this outward 
prosperity ?” Such are the questions we hear asked,and no 
doubt the answers to them would show that we have confided 
too much in the outward, mechanical means of enjoyment— 
that we have neglected the deep inner springs of mental and 
moral life. But even here there is danger of excess and ex- 
_travagance. Modern improvements in science and art are 

destined in the providence of God to diffuse knowledge and 
spiritual life among the mass of mankind. The true tendency 
of mechanical improvements are not to give luxury toa few, 
but comfort and leisure to many—to open the gates of knowl- 
edge and thought to the million. It is to bind together na- 
tions by common interests—to abolish war, and create a com- 
munity of opinion over the whole world. Such is and must be 
the ultimate tendency of the great innovations of modern times 
and when grieved by present abuses, we should look forward 
with hope to the Future instead of backward with regret to the 
Past. It is useless to look back, for the past never repeats 
itself. Social life never stands still—epoch succeeds epoch, 
and there is a constant unfolding of opinion and practice out 
of theory and principle—a constant germination of theory and 
principle upon practice and experience. What we call a re- 
action in opinion is the temporary falling back of the wave, 
which at its next return will go farduas up the shore. These 
ideas form the substratum of this poem. Justice is done to 
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-both—in the first parts to that dislike to innovation and sense 


of the evils attending on the productions of human ingenuity | 
which caused Horace to inveigh against the mechanical inven- 
tions of his day, | | 


‘“‘Audax omnia perpeti 


_ “Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas.” 


and in the last to that broader view of consequences which; 


reconciled the conservative poet of England to steam boats, | 


viaducts and railways—and enabled him to discover “what in 
soul they are”. 
The first part only is here given. 


THE MODERN MARINER; 
Part First. 


‘Post ignem cetherea doino 

‘“‘Subductum, macies et nova febrium 

“Terris incubuit cohors ; 

‘“‘Semotique prius tarda necessitas 

“Lethi corripuit gradum” ‘Horace. 


lL. 
ft was a modern mariner— : 
He sits him down to write, 
All in a steam boat cabin, and of telling it.) ! 
Upon a winter’s night. 
2. 


Behind his back are gamblers four, 


Gamblers who Eukar play, (His society are none of 


And constantly their money rings, ee. 
And many oaths they say. 
len on a high pres 
The boat speeds on—the mariner — = | 
Still writeth as before. | 
| 4. 
The boat goes: up the mighty stream, 
Gamblers are, ever and anon, 
Suspended in the air. 
“Ah sister dear—I] take my pen, 7 
“To-let you understand,” 
“That I at present, am upon | mation}. 


“The water, not the land. 
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6. 

day, day after day, 
‘‘Wev'e gone with constant motion, 

‘‘Upon this stream, and find no end, 
“No more than on an Ocean. 


7. 


‘‘Before, behind, on either side, 
“It stretches like the sea, 

“And on the bank, its plumes of green, 
“The cane bends gracefully. 


8. 

“We left Orleans four days ago : 
‘‘A place where strangers have 

‘“‘A chance to get a fortune, or © 
‘“‘A mud and water grave. 


9. 
-“The yellow fever fiend goes round 
_ “Each year, with smiling face, 
‘To call on strangers who are not 
“The Creoles of the place. 
10. 
“That hospitable, courteous fiend, 
**You will not fail to meet— 
“+He’ll find you out, and leave his card, 
‘“*He searches every street. 
11. 
‘The roofs flap down like tents, to drive 
‘The raging sunbeams back ; 
‘‘With mud the streets are soft, with mould 
“The plaster walls are black. 


12. 

‘‘And in Mobile one month I staid 
‘As mild, as leafy June. 

‘‘Ah lovely month! sweet, balmy airs ! 
‘*Warm sun from morn till noon— 

“That sunny, leafy, flowery month— 
“Pll not forget it soon. 

13. 

‘Nor that kind-hearted race of men 
‘‘Who took me by the hand, | 
‘‘And listened gladly to the word 

brought from distant land, 

‘‘And vowed they’d build upon the rock, 
‘‘And not upon the sand.’’ 


THE MODERN MARIN 


Part. 32. 


14 
The mariner laid down his pen 
Went to the cabin fire, 
And to a stranger sitting there 
Quoth he, ‘‘I much admire, 


S09 


{He describes the Jength 
of the Mississippi.) 


{And the cane-brakes.) 


{And the protestant bury- 
ing ground in New Or- 
leans, where men are 
drowned after they are 
buried.) 


[And all must be acclima- 
ted, evento Canary birds 
and lap-dogs.) 


{An unwelcome visitor.) 


(Fahrenheit stands at 70° in 
Mobile in the month of 
January—and there are 

plenty of monthly ro- 

ses.) 


ER. 


{The mariner grows talka- 


tive again.) 


| | 
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810 The Modern Mariner. 
15. 
‘This wondrous age in which we live 
See how, by means of steam a he 


Ten days and night can take us up 
This Mississippi stream ! | 
| 16. 


‘This thing, so common now, our sires 
Could never have believed, 


So things, now strange to us, will be 


By our own sons received. 


17. 

“J should not wonder if the air 

Should soon be common ground, 
And Omnibuses travel there— 

How oddly that would sound !” 

18. 

The stranger, sitting by the fire, : 

Heard all in silence grave. 
‘Another view I take,”’ said he— | somewhat of the cynic 

‘‘Which you shall quickly have.”’ school.) 
19. 
move more swiftly to and fro 

I grant, by help of steam, 
But that we better, happier grow, nonimous terms.) 

Quoth he, I do not deem. : 

20. 
e laws of time and space 

He cannot break the iron chain ran wit 

Which holds him in his place. : 

| 

‘He can go twenty miles an hour 

By steam cars, to be sure ; 
The little bee goes faster yet, 

From scalding quite secure.” 

22 


—‘‘But still,” retorted I—“though what 
You say, is partly true, 

You must admit that this same steam 
Much real good can do. .. 


23. 


“This Western valley now is full 
Of better, happier men, 

Than without steam, it could have been 
For centuries five or ten.” 


24. 
—‘*Whate’er is really good’”’—replied 
The man in accents mild— 7 
In these contrivances, I prize ; 
But yet, beware my child, 
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vain knowledge which shuts up (He 
e soul in finite things— 1 
_ And quenches that meek trust in God oe es 
From which all virtue springs ; 


And self relying, boastful thoughts 
Into the brings. 


26. 
I fear-our age is too intent | | | | 
On time and space, to see, 
That time and space both shadows are bet) 


Of God’s Eternity. 
THE MODERN MARINER. 
Part 3. 
27. 
From out my berth I looked upon 
The moonlight on the wave, 


I thought on what the old man said, 
That stranger meek and grave. 


Ever the yellow moonlight rolled 

_ Upon the glittering stream. 

I and gazed—until at last 

sunk into a dream. | 

And if I tell my dream to thee (He refers to a theory 

| of Dreams which he once 
Sweet Sister, do not blame promulgated.) 


My faith in visions of the night— 
That faith is yet the same , 

As when, years back, I talked to thee 
Without reserve or shame. 


30. 


I dreamed that I was moving still 
Upon the mighty river— | 

Beneath the engine’s constant stroke, 
I felt the vessel quiver: 


31. 
Till, like the pulse of living heart, 
The constant stroke became, not 
The quiver like the thrill of nerves 
Within a living frame. 
32. 


The furnace mouths glared forth like eyes, 
_ And from its nostrils flew 


The fiery sparks, and with a snort 
Its vapory breath it drew. . 
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33. 
Its monster paws it flapped and dashed ; 
And as it swam along, 
Upon its back I sat saw 
Its motions slow and strong. 


34. 
On that steam monster’s scaly back, 
With wonder and with fear, 
I sat in social chat, beside 
The Demon Engineer. | 
39. 
Quite sociable was he—he seemed | 
A shrewd, observing sprite ; 


His views on common topics too, 
Were fashionable quite. 

‘“‘Oh yes’’— said he, *‘I read your books, 

And pretty much agree 3 
In m hilecophy and faith, 

With the present century. 

37. 


‘And though sometimes I meet with words 
I think them s just put in 
Embellishment to lend, 
Since both our theories result 
In the same common end. 


38. 


“— moral code’s the one that’s taught 
y Paley and the rest, 
To calculate results, and do 
What seemeth for the best.” 
| 39. 
“And for Religion—I believe 
_ That all things have a cause, 
And that we should adapt ourselves 
To everlasting laws.” : 


40. 


The Demon of Mechanics spoke— 
I could not well reply 

But shuddered at his barren creed 
And at his cold, dead eye. : 

41. 

And felt relieved when o’er our head 
The darkly cloud 

Hung blackly down with ragged edge 
And burst in thunder loud. 


42. 
One moment in the lightning’s blaze, 
From out the gulph of night, _ 
Rocks, trees water started forth, 


The Modern Mariner, 


(The Demon of Mecha- 
nics.) 


(Reads the works of the 
society for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge.) 


{is a little puzzied by the 
occasional use of words 
drawn from the obsolete 
theory of a spiritual na- 
ture in man—but as they 
lead to nothing, supposes 
them expletives ] 


tle is a good Utilitarian in 
his ethical ideas. Well 
done, Demon!) 


{And in Religion believes as 
much as the majority of 
educated Christians.) 


; 
~ 
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Distinctly to our sight. 
—As wax beneath the seal assumes, 
A figure sharp and bright. 
43.. 


Said I—“that awful answer hear— 
And fear and own thy God.” 
With mocking sneer, said he “‘why fear? 

I have a lightning rod ! 
44... 
“A cloud of steam comes after us 
One hundred cubits high, 
And pointing upward, it drinks in 
The blue bolts of the sky. 
45. 
* And if God thunders up above 
In anger, as you deem, 
Why I can thunder from below’’— 
Said he ‘‘Clap on the steam !”” 
46. 
The eyes glared wilder—fire flashed out 
More fiercely than before, 
Fhe paws dashed down with tenfold force, 
_. The snort became a roar. | 
| 47. 
So on we plunged amid the foam 
With motion swift and strong— 
When round a bend, another boat, 
Came suddenly along. 


48. 


“Sheer off—sheer off”—the Demon cried, 
Her Pilot turned her head— 
And, just before her wheel we crashed: 
With grinding weight like lead. 
49. 
We heard a single yell of ‘9 
Which pierced night’s sleeping ear, 
And then another horrid scream 
Of agony and fear. | 
The boat pitched over on her side, 
, And, e’er her crew could leave 
_ Their berths, went headlong down, nor left 
A soul behind to grieve. 
“So much for skill”——the Demon said— 


"Twas one or else the other— 

And no one’s bound to lose his life 
Even to save a brother.” 

52. 


But what is that? Two boats ahead 
Whicn seem to run a race— 

‘Phrow in some rosin barrels, we 
Will also find a place. 


(The tendency of many sci- 
entific inventions is to pro- 
self-reliange—where 


that we 
zhould feel dependance. ) 


(When two boats meet, if 
is the policy of each to 
run right into the other— 
a fact which causes the 
destruction of many boats 


and lives.) 


(Most boats on these rivers 
carry rosin for purposes 
of racing, &c.) 7 


813 
( The Mariner borrows a r 
figure from Job.) ; 
. 
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53. 
And side by side, with shouts of pride, 
The three are running fast— | 
And now, we’re half a length ahead— 
And now we’re going past.— 
54. 
The Captain of the nearest boat 
Cries, ‘‘Give her all you can”’-— | 
Then jumps uponthe Safety Valve, (This has been done.) 
One moment faster ran | | | 
55. 


His boat, then stopped. A wreath of white 
Flashed through from stem to stern, 

An earthquake roar shook sky and shore— 
We stopped not more to learn. 

For still the race went on apace 
Between the other two— 

And neither gained an inch, but both 
Still onward, forward, flew. 


57. 
Her Helmsman proud, then shouted loud, Py. 
~ You must pack on more sail— | tows 
Ours is the best boat in the West, a 
Itis the Tow Boat, WHALE. | 
58. 


“Ay, ay,” replied our Demon guide, 
‘I know you well my friend— 

Your puff is strong, your stroke is long, 
But all things have an end.” 

$8. 


“Look there,” said he, and turned to me, 
Whale will be harpooned, 
“That snag ahead will strike her dead, — 
‘‘Or make a fearful wound.” 


60. 
I could not look—my eyeballs swam, 
- Bewildered down I lay— 
And sick and faint, through very fear, 
I seemed to swoon away. 


In order to boil the pot of well wishers, it were good to con- 
vert our household furniture into firewood; do good even to 


the wicked, it is as well to shut a dog’s mouth with a 


A cross grained fellow abused a certain person; he bore it 
patiently and said “O well-disposed man! I am still more wick- 


ed than: thou art calling me, for I know my defects better than 
thou cans’t know them.” aa Sad1. 
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Aer. 5.—TOO MUCH CHARITY. 


We have been pleased to notice of late years, the constant- 
ly increasing spirit of liberality and access of tolerance in that 
reat and miscellaneous multitude who glory in the name of 
Orthodox, Evangelical, Calvinistic believers. We think the Uni- 
tarians may take, to a considerable extent, the credit of this 
change of spiritand opinion. Though the direct and visible 
results of our exertions are comparatively small—though our 
Churches are in most places feeble, our opinions as yet unpop- 
ular, and our name denounced—our doctrines and sentiments 
have been indirectly circulating over a wide surface. Our 
books have been studied, our writings pondered, by many who 
would be afraid to have it known that they ever read a Uni- 
tarian work. The sentiments thus obtained, have passed on in 
conversation from mind to mind, till, like the little leaven hid | 
in three measures of meal, the whole mass now gives visible 
signs of its influence upon the heavy lump of Calvinism. 
Our opinions begin now to appear again in print in the wri- 
tings of the opposite party. Views which years since were 
brought forward, defended, explained and illustrated by Uni- 
tarian writers, and are now trite and familiar through our 
whole denomination, are brought forward as novelties and ela- 
borately argued in Calvinistic books and periodicals. For 
instance. Ina late number of the Christian Spectator there 
was an article on the authority of Reason in explaining Reve- 
lation. The same arguments. which years ago were stated in 
the Christian Examiner and which seem to us almost like tru- 
isms, are set forth with much pains and care as though they 
were great discoveries. Miss Beecher in her letters on the 
difficulties of religion, takes great trouble to show that if you 
want to convince a man of any truth, itis best not to abuse 
him or call him names, but treat him respectfully and kindly. 
Mr. Jacob Abbott’s writings are full of Unitarian sentiments. 
His views of Christian union—his idea that the nearer a man 
is to the truth the better it is with him—his sense of the im- 
portance of charity toward those who differ from us—these 
_ are the notions which Unitarians have been preaching, and as 
they feared ineffectually, for many years. But not ineffectu- 
ally. God takescare of his word. The river which seems to 
lose itself in the earth shall doubtless burst forth anew in an- 
other region. The rain we cometh down from Heaven, 
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and sinks unnoticed into the soil is the fitting and scriptural 
type of truth. It watereth the earth and maketh it bring 
forth, and though lost to man’s eye, is guided by the provi- 
dence of God to the roots which it is to feed and nourish, till 
they give seed to the sower and bread to the eater. 

In this way we have been glad to find that our views of the 
importance of candour, have become very pop- 
ular of late among the/Orthodox. It has grown quite a fami- 
liar idea among them, that it is right to instruet in meekness — 
those who oppose themselves, instead of calling down fire from 
Heaven upon them, or denouncing them at once with everlast- 
ing torment as the consequence of their errors. These are 

reat advances. We ought to thank God and take courage. . 

y and by, we may hope to see the day in which Christians — 
shall generally admit that they are not infallible, and not con- 
sider it the sign of an unregenerate heart if a man differs from 
them in opinion, on points of metaphysical theology. God 
hasten the day, for as yet it is not. a 

There are some persons however who have quite different 
ideas from ourselves on this topic. So far from thinking more 
charity desirable among Christians, they hold that there is al- 
ready a great deal too much of it. They think the Church 
suffers from an excess of humility and meekness on the part 
of controversialists. They think there is not enough of “pas- 
sion” exhibited by the disciples of Jesus in their disputes with 
one another. They think men are too anxious to preserve an 
amiable and Christian temper and spirit. Here, in their view, | 
lies the great danger of the Church just now. 

These were quite new ideas to us we confess. There is 
something original about them which impressed us not a little. 
That our readers may have the same access as ourselves to 
these very striking suggestions, we quote the passage where 
we found them. It is a note to a series of letters from a New 
| rp ac divine to a Southern clergyman, giving -an account — 

of the rise and progress of Arminianism in New-England. We 
suppose the writer of the note is the Southern Clergyman, but 
we know nothing more about it, than that he signs himself 
Knox. If we allowed ourselves to make puns, which we do 
not, we should say this signature was not badly chosen, so 
unbounded is his desire 


“To prove his doctrine Orthodox 
“By apostolic blows and knocks.” 


It is in the following manner that he expresses himself ‘on 
the subject ofa Christian spirit in dispute: 


& 
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thets which ran glibly off from their pen and tongue. 


Too much Charity. 817 
“We think there is an error of an opposite kind. If the doctrines 


- of the gospel are defended with the whole soul, passion will be ex- 


hibited, unless indeed a man has actually “attained” (as well as be- 
lieved in) perfection. ‘The truth in our day has suffered much from 
the tame, cold and lifeless spirit with which it has been sustained. 
Men fear too much their amiable and Christian temper will be called 


in question. | 
“The spirit of Paul and other Apostles, and that which anima- 


ted Luther, Calvin, Knox, and the other reformers, would shock 


the sickly sensibilities of modern feeling; and would be denounced 
as wholly uncharitable and unworthy the Christian cause. Hence 
it is that our defenders of the faith cannot persuade a large part of 
the Church, much less the world, that fundamental and vital princi- 
ples are involved in their discussions. They do not stand upon 
the walls, cry aloud, sound the alarm, and blow the trumpet, but they 
speak of war in “peaceful parlance.” Is such a course consistent 
with Christian obligation to the world, and to the deceived and delu- 


ded? Ezek. 33. 8.” KNOX. 


“If the doctrines of the Gospel are defended with the whole 
soul, passion will be exhibited.” We suppose the Savior de- 


fended the doctrines of the Gospel with his whole soul, and we 


suppose no one will venture to say that he exhibited passion 
in doing it. We presume therefore that passion is not a com- 
mendable thing in those who have not, like him, attained per- 
fection. The more of that heavenly gentleness which when 


reviled, reviled not again, but endured the contradiction of sin- 


ners against himself, that we can attain unto, is surely desira- 


ble. As to the spirit of Luther, Calvin and Knox, we have 


no desire, we confess, to see it introduced again into modern 
controversy. Eminent reformers they were, but were too 
much in the habit of attacking one another, and others who 
differed from them, in the coarsest and bitterest terms. Blas- 
phemers, Devils, Infidels, Apes, Atheists—these were the epi- 

r. 
“Knox” may call this “blowing the trumpet”—we think the 
cause of Christ demands a milder strain. But we pray 
that the courteous and benignant spirit of Paul may not be 
confounded with that of these savage wranglers. He was 
bold in the defence of truth, and exhibited the doctrines of the 
Gospel with the whole soul; but we donot know that he was 
ever ina passion after his conversion, though before it we 
know he was exceedingly mad against the saints, and persecu- 
ted them even unto strange cities. On the contrary, we find 
in his writings, such exhortations as these—‘“Bless and curse 
not”—“Recompense no man evil for evil.”—“*Overcome 
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evil with good”—* Who art thou that judgest another man’s _ 
servant.”—“Follow after the things which make for peace,”»— 

“Thou hast faith, have it to thyself.”—* Let all bitterness, and 
wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, be put 
away from you with all malice ; and be ye kind to one another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s 
sake hath forgiven you.” We think even the most sickly sen- 
sibility would not denounce as uncharitable a course of.con- 
duct conformed to these injunctions. — Editor. 


Ant. 6.-LETTERS ON UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY. 
No. III. 


Apri 29, 1837. 


My dear M.—You find fault with the concluding part of 
my last letter, and think that I deceive myself in supposin 
that the majority of Episcopalians agree, substantially, wit 
_ Unitarians, upon the doctrines of Original Sin, Total Deprav-. 

ity, Regeneration and Election ; but I have taken some, pains 
_ to ascertain the fact, and believe that my former assertion is 

correct. Perhaps you do not know the Unitarian faith upon 

these subjects. You have been taught to look upon us as her- 

etics “from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot,” and — 

are naturally startled to hear it said, that in any important 
_ doctrines we agree with so Orthodox a body as the Episcopal 
Church. Your worthy parents used to think that there could 
be no better argument against a doctrine than its reception by ~ 
Unitarians, and, ifjI do not mistake, they actually gave up 
several minor points because they found them defended in one 
of Dr. Channing’s printed’ sermons. You do not go quite so 
far, but I fear that even you, if I prove that you agree in many 
important particulars with our sentiments, will feel as if you 
were unexpectedly put in very bad company. Depend upon — 
it, my dear M. that you do us injustice. Ido not blame you 


for this, for I know, that until our friendship began—it is now © | 


two years ago—you never heard any thing about Unitarians 
except from their inveterate opposers, who think that they “do 
God service” by branding them as wilful heresy-holders and 
altogether “gone astray.” Such persons, however, prove noth- 
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ing, by their bold assertions, but their own.ignorance and 
prejudices. I am sure that you are disposed to be more can- 
did; but whatever you or others may think of us, one er) 
_ know, that no well informed man will ever be ashamed of be- 
longing to the Unitarian sect. Whether you regard the use- 
fulness, the respectability, the intelligence or the practical re- 
ligion of its members, it falls below no sect in Christendom. 
It is small and much spoken against, but I am not the less proud 
of belonging to it. Notwithstanding its numerical weakness, 
itis now exerting a very strong and perceptible influence upon 
the prevalent theology, upon general literature, and upon the 
whole spirit of society, from one end of our country to the 
other. And yet greater things than this will it hereafter ac- 

But [ have got so far from my subject that it will not be 
easy for me to get back again. ne 

It is ¢rwe that upon the doctrines above specified, almost all 
ew ers and I may add, onehalf of the whole body 
of Trinitarians agree substantially with the Unitarian Church. 
Their creeds do indeed, set forth something different, but their 
explanations of their creeds are what they believe, and these 
contain very little that we cannot assent to, very little but 
what we constantly preach. The thirty-nine articles, accord- 
ing to their most natural construction, and the assembly’s cat- 
echism, according to any construction, that is not downright 
contradiction, teach many things which almost nobody a 
lieves, and other things which are made acceptable to the ma- 
jority, only by being very much modified. You told me, not 
long since, when I was speaking of the bad effect of creeds in 
shackling the mind, that, “for your part, you had not read the 
Thirty-nine articles once since your admission to the church,” 
a space of six or eight years. Now I ask it as a favor, that 
you will read them through carefully, and tell me whether 
_ you do not find that you have strangely wandered from them ; 
_ whether your views of the doctrines above specified are not, 

to say the least, somewhat at variance with what is there writ- 
ten, and what, as a consistent Episcopalian, you are bound to 
believe and are, in fact, professing that you do believe. Con- 
cerning Original Sin, I doubt if you believe any thing more 
than this, that it is original imperfection; that man is born 
frail in his nature, and gradually becomes sinful; that we are 
not born ready-made Christians, although with the capacity 
to become Christians, and that there are many evil tendencies 
in us against which we must strive. You do not believe that 
there is any thing which can be called siz in the infant of a 
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day old, you de not believe that it is at enmity with God, nor 
that God is angry or displeased with it; you do not believe 
that there is any thing in that child which “deserveth God’s _ 
wrath and damnation.” If so, you in fact agree with Unita- 
rians ; for they teach that man is born neither sinful nor right- 
eous, that he has by nature many passions and tendencies 
which early betray him into sin, and that the business of his 
life is to bring the flesh under subjection to the spirit. No 
Unitarian teaches that man is born good; he is born innocent, 
but innocence is not goodness, is not virtue. Our nature is 
such as God gave to us; we can take to ourselves no credit for 
it nor, on the other hand, do we deserve for it alone, any 
blame or punishment. Our whole virtue and our whole sinful- 
ness consist in the faithfulness or unfaithfulness with which we 
use the faculties and opportunities. that God gives us. 
Now, if I have not misunderstood our frequent conversa- 
tions, this is what you believe, and if my observation does not 
deceive me, it is what almost all in your church believe. | 
Again: The doctrine of Election, as stated in the articles of 
your church, is not precisely that which is commonly received. 
You do not believe in unconditional, irrespective election of in- 
dividuals, but receive the doctrine nearly as Unitarians explain 
it; namely, it is the Election, first to the enjoyment of priv- 
ileges, secondly, to the favor of God, conditionally upon re- 
pentance and faith and reformation. Perhaps I misinterpret 
the Articles in supposing that they teach any thing different 
from this; I think that the natural and originally intended con-— 
struction is very different, that it is nearly the same with the 
Calvinistic views; but, at all events, you will acknowledge 
that the above is the interpretation commonly received in 
your church. 
The doctrine of regeneration is no where distinctly stated — 
in the * Articles,” and must be gathered, by inference, from _ 
them. We all agree that it is, according to Scripture, that 
change of heart by which the conscience is made supreme — 
within us, by which the love of God and of man is made to— 
take the place of that selfish and worldly spirit which reigns 
in the heart of the irreligious man, How this change is eflec- 
ted, whether by divine grace, or one’s own efforts, or both — 
united, has caused much controversy. ' My inference from the 
i3ru Article is, that the doctrine of the Episcopal church for- 
merly was that Divine Grace alone, without co-operation on 
part of the sinner, must begin and perform the work; for, 10 
that article, it is taught that all works, done before justifica- 
tion are sinful, not pleasing to God; of course this includes 
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even the prayers and first feeble efforts and resolutions of the 
sinner, which can be, accordingly, of no avail whatever un- 
til after justification. The unregenerate, therefore, can do 
nothing towards the renewing of his heart, and must wait till 
God snatches him as a brand from the burning. I shall not 
argue against this opinion; you do not and cannot receive it, 
nor do i understand how any body, who reads the Bible, can 
do so. One half of the exhortations, in both old and new 
Testaments, are addressed to sinners, and every page contains 
rebukes against their obduracy and carelessness. This is 
proof enough, and our own experience and reason confirm it, 
that we have something to do in the work of regeneration, 
that we alone are to blame, if it is not begun and finished. On 
the other hand, we learn, with equal plainness, that “of our- 
selves, we are not sufficient,” but need the help of God’s spirit 
to aid and encourage us; this also, our experience establishes, 
and we unite it with the former truth, so as to obtain this very 
intelligible doctrine, that man’s regeneration from sin and the 
love thereof is effected by his own exertions, seconded and 
sanctified by the good spirit of God. This is the doctrine that 
you believe, and the same which the greater part of the Chris- 
tian world adopts; in spite of creeds, which teach something 
quite different, men hold fast to this, which is, perhaps, the 
most practical doctrine of the Bible. 

Does it not now appear to you, after reflection, and not 
without surprise, that except in the doctrines of the Trinity 
-and the Atonement, you mee substantially with us? If it is 

so, you have essentially departed from the professed faith of 
the church to which you belong, but this is no uncommon 
thing; the Thirty-nine Articles—I do not speak without much 
careful observation—are not believed in, as a whole, by the 
majority of any Episcopal Society in the United States. 
They are either not read at all, which is commonly the case, 
or they are explained and interpreted away, until a plain- 
thinking man can not discover much kindred between the text 
and the commentary. And I will add concerning this fact, 
that it seems to me not quite right; I mean, not quite honest 
and above-board. It is not required, I know, for those who 
join your Church to believe the whole Thirty-nine articles; 
the apostles’ creed alone is insisted upon, (which all Unitarians 
believe). But the world at large does not make such distinc- 
tions. Those who join the Episcopal church are presumed to 
be believers in the Articles of the Church, and therefore give 
their support to them, as they stand in the Prayer book. To 
allintents and purposes, therefore, they are publicly professing 
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to believe what they do not believe; which, even if, by cir-— 
cumstances, made pardonable, has never appeared to me quite 
consistent with sincerity. For this remark, please pardon me, 
and if itseem to you uncharitable, be assured that it is not so 
intended. | | 
I must again conclude without having finished my assumed 
task. 

In my next, if I can, I will answer your question: “How can 
any man read the new Testament through, and not become a 
Trinitarian?” Which is very much like asking, “How can a 
man walk along a plain road, without stumbling.” 


Yours, W. G. E. 


Art. .—-SKETCHES OF ILLINOIS, 


You ask me to give you some account of whatI have ob- 
served in Illinois, which I cheerfully do. I went to that State in 
the beginning of winter, I left it just now at the beginning of 
summer, not however till I had seen something of the beauty 
of the country at this season. You are aware that Illinois dif- 
fers from all other States in the Union except Missouri in re- 
gard to its extensive prairies. The great excess of prairie 
over timber land has been, and still is, the greatest obstacle in 
the way of its settlement. This difficulty will be, however, 
continually growing less, as wherever the fires are prevented, 
a young growth of trees springs up, and such is the fertility of 

the soil, they soon attain a state of maturity. I have seen 
trees which two years ago were in the seed, and which are 
now two inches in diameter. __ | 

At St. Louis we took a steamboat for the Illinois river. 
After ascending the Mississippi about forty miles we came to 
the mouth of the Illinois. This river is a smooth and sluggish 
stream. The banks are for the most part low and timbered 
to the water’s edge, or even for some distance into the water. 
Game was very plenty, which we saw continually, such as 
ducks, geese, and turkies. There are many towns upon the 
river, which however do not present a very pleasing appear- 
ance. Yet these river towns do a great deal of business with 
the country back of them, and must at some day become 
large, unless their situation should prove too unhealthy. In 
the system of internal improvements undertaken by the State, 
there are several cross railroads which are to terminate at 
these river towns, and must help to build them up. 
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My first stop was at Peoria, which is a delightful site for a 
town. It is upon the west bank of the river about one hun- 
dred and seventy miles from its mouth, and just as the river 
widens itself into Peoria lake. The bank slopes gently to the 
water, where is a fine steamboat landing made by nature. 
The town is laid out on a plain which ascends gently for near- 
ly a mile back from the river to the bluff, from the top of which 
you have a fine prospect of the town, the lake and river, and 
the beautiful prairie on which the town is built, extending for 
several miles up and down. You may also see the thickly tim- 
bered bottom on the opposite side of the river and the bluff be- 
yond crowned with lofty trees. The whole landscape is 
charming. Behind you to the west, the alternate prairie and 
timber extend as far as the eye can reach. 

The population of Peoria is about 1500, and increasing rap- 
idly. It has a handsome court house of brick of the Doric 
order, which is the only public building worthy of particular 
notice. The warehouses, stores, and dwelling houses are 
partly brick and partly wood. Like most other places in the 
west there is a great proportion of merchants and professional 
men. The lawyers and physicians are together not less than 
thirty. There are several religious societies, but none of them 
large. In the street, soon after I arrived there, I asked a man, 
where the Presbyterian church was? He answered by asking 
whether I meant the o/d Presbyterian church or the new?— 
_ And yet the town Is not more than half a dozen years old, and 
neither church large enough to hold a hundred and fifty per- 
sons. The Unitarian society includes most of the professional 
men and the most influential men of the place. 

From Peoria I went to Fremont, which is about twelve 
miles distant, on the east side of the river, and about eight 
miles from the river. After crossing the river at. the ferry, 
you travel about two miles upon the bottom which is heavily 
timbered. There are some very large trees and many of them 
are covered over with the grape vine. At this time nothing 
can be more delightful than a ride along the river bottom be- 
tween Peoria and Pekin, the latter place being ten miles down 
the river on the east bank. As you ride along, the river is 
one side partially obscured by the thick foliage of the trees, 
and the bluff rises above you on the other also covered with 
trees, and in some places there is only room for the road be- 
tween the steep bluff and the overhanging bank of the river. 
On ascending the bluff there is presented a beautiful prospect 
on every side. Behind, you leave the river and the low lands 
bordering upon it, and bounded on each side by high bluffs 
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which are covered with trees standing like sentinels upon the 
walls, and which sometimes approach near to the river and 
then again recede far back, and which might have been per- 
haps at some remote period the shores ofan inland lake. Be- 
fore you, stand in groups here and there, and sometimes alone, 
oaks of every size, affording a delightfui shade to the-traveller, — 
while there is spread out before him one broad carpet of green, 
interspersed with innumerable prairie flowers of every hue 
and shape and variety. Again as you proceed, you enter into 
the heavy timber and then come out upon the open prairie 
where no tree or bush is to be seen for miles. Ree 
Tremont is situated upon a prairie about nine miles lon 
from north to south and about four wide. The town is laid 
out near the centre of it. It was originally but one quarter 
- section or 160 acres, having a public square in the middle, 
now set out with trees, and streets crossing each other at 
right angles. When it became the county seat for Tazewell — 
County, another quarter section was added to it, containing 
another public square and grounds for public purposes. A 
little more than two years ago there was no house nor even a 
shrub to break the regularity of the green carpet that was 
spread over this prairie alike in the hollow and upon the gentle 
swell. Now a different scene is presented. Yet, although 
neither the Indian nor the Buffalo now makes his appearance 
there, I have stood upon the square and seen a herd of deer 
bounding along like the shadow of a cloud, too timid to ven- 
ture long in the sight of man. | | 
There is a Unitarian Society and an Episcopalian one, and 
a few Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists. Since last De- 
cember, the Unitarians have had preaching half of the time 
and the Presbyterians the other half. There is a handsome 
school house which is generally used for public meetings, and 
a court house which can be used for the same purpose. == 
Tremont was the first experiment of a colony going to Illi- 
nois. The colonists were from Providence, New York, Dux- 
bury, and other places. They were fifty two who subscribed, 
no one being allowed to subscribe more than one section, or 
less than a quarter section, and the whole amount taken being | 
something more than 20,000 acres. Since that, colony after 
colony has followed and continue to follow their example. 
While I was there last winter, several colonies sent out their 
committees from the east to obtain suitable locations, and 
three or four colonies have located themselves near Tremont. 
Although these are Yankee settlements, they do not remain 
so long, as new settlers are constantly coming in from all 
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parts of the United States, and all are commingled together. 
About eight miles from Tremont is Pekin. The situation is 
favourable for a business place, and I am told more goods are 
ianded there and more produce shipped from there than at 
Peoria. There is.no religious society formed there, but the 
Unitarians have had religious services there nearly half of the 
time for the last winter. There is to bea railroad terminate 
there from Bloomington through which the great central rail- 
_ road runs from north to south the whole length of the State. 
A few weeks since I visited Chicago. "Sram Tremont, I 
took the stage to Peoria, and then took a steam boat which 
was ascending the river. As you ascend the Illinois above 
Peoria the scenery is quite pleasant. There are many fine 
sites where towns are already begun, such as Rome, Henne- 
pin, &c. At Peru which is sixty miles above Peoria, we left 
_ the river and took the northern stage. Here is to be the ter- 
mination of the canal already begun which is to connect the 
waters of Lake Michigan with the Illinois. We could see that 
the mania for speculation had been at work here as well as 
elsewhere, and stakes, stakes, stakes, continually reminded us 
that we were travelling through cities and towns whose pres- 
ence we should not otherwise have known. The roads were 
both very good and very bad. McAdam could not desire bet- 
ter roads than those over the prairies when it is dry. But 
when it rains, they become muddy and slippery. Besides, 
there are few or no bridges, and the watercourses, or wet- 
places, or s/ues as they are denominated in the sucker lan- 
guage, are very deep and miry, many ofthem. Then we had 
to ford the Fox river and the Des Plaines and several other 
rivers where there are no bridges. The Fox is the largest, 
and as it had been raining for several days, the water was 
_high and the stream rapid. Our driver, however, after recon- 
noitering some time, at length determined to be bold and 
plunge in. The bank was very steep, but we got into the 
river without any other danger than that of coming near being 
overturned. ‘Ihe water foamed nearly over the horses backs, 
and came into the coach so much that we had to take our feet — 
upon the seat. We were nota little apprehensive that the 
force of the current, or the rocks upon the bottom, or the 
depth of the water through which the horses had to draw, 
might cause us to be upset and carried down the stream. No 
accident occurred however, and we were able to pursue our 
way without harm. One road follows along the Illinois and 
the Des Plaines river; another strikes off in a more direct 
course over the prairies. In going we took one road, in re- 
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turning we took the other. The prairies in the north part of 
the State are higher and more rolling. There are some beau- 
tiful farms, and the country is fast settling. Chicago is about 
ninety five miles from Peru, and we arrived there the second 
day. The country around is very low and level. The city 
is laid out and the streets graded for about three miles each 
way. Chicago is the largest town in the State. There are 
about 5,000 inhabitants, and there is an appearance of much 
business. . There are societies of Episcopalians, Presbyterians 
Baptists, and Catholics. The Unitarians have formed a so- 
ciety, as you know, but have nota minister. I preached for — 
them on Sunday, and although it was a rainy day, had a large 
audience, especially in the evening. Had they only a minis- 
ter to go and remain there, a noble society might soon be 
formed. There are opportunities of doing great good there, 
and there are those who will come forward and aid and en- 
courage whoever shall enter upon the work. I was disap-— 
pointed in not being able to visit Springfield and Jacksonville 
and some other places in the south part of the State. These 
are important places, but I could speak only of those of which | 

The cause of Unitarian christianity has taken root in this 
State, and if proper efforts are made, it will increase and flour- 
ish extensively. That there is urgent need of christian labour 
to promote the cause of a rational and pure religion here and 
throughout the west, no one who has mingled much in this 
_ western world, can deny. Let men once understand our 
views, and they will embrace them; and we shall see the fruit 
which they are yet destined to yield. | 

| | | J. THURSTON. 


Louisville, June 6. 


A person of distinction asked a Parsa, saying—‘*What do 
you offer in justification of a certain abid, whose character 
others have been so ready to question?” He replied, “In his — 
outward behavior I see nothing to blame, and with the secrets 
ofhis heart Iclaim no acquaintance. Sadi. 
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Art. 8—THEODORE,; 
(Translated from the German of De Wette.) 


[Since the last chapters of Theodore have appeared in the 
Messenger, we have been requested by an Eastern Publisher to 


translate the whole work to be printed in one or two volumes. In | 


. consequence of this we shall cease with the present number its 
publication in this work. Our readers have had an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with some of the views of its learned and dis- 
tinguished author, and if they wish to go further, will probably be 
able to obtain the entire work as soon as the various engagements 
of the Editor will enable him in his leisure hours to complete the 
translation. ] 


In Zurich, Theodore met, quite unexpectedly, with the | 


preacher Walter of ******, It wasa pleasant surprise to see 
him again, after so longa separation, in a — country, 
although he never had reckoned him among his choicest 
friends. Very naturally the first question he asked him was 
‘how he came here? whether he had given up his situation as 
preacher at * * *, or whether he was only on a journey of 
Walter at first gave no very clear account of the matter. 
_ He merely said that with the permission and aid of his ecclesi- 
astical superiors he was making a theological journey, in order 
to become acquainted with the condition of the protestant 
church in Germany and the neighboring countries. But by 
subsequent inquiries, Theodore learned that the matter stood 
thus. Walter was a man of no real depth or strength of mind, 
he always went with the stream, and accordingly at the Uni- 
versity he adopted the tenets of the Rationalists, as they were 
called. But at ***, where the old system of theology began to 
be getting again into favour, he at first concealed, or express- 
ed with reserve his sentiments, and by degrees came over to 
those of the other party. Now, however, he was a complete 
convert, and this conversion had procured him the favour of 
one of his. superiors, who sent him to travel in order that he 
might be confirmed in his new opinions. The object. of his 
journey was chiefly to visit a certain city, where the friends 
‘of the ancient creed had formed a society of its most zealous 
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votaries. Walter was here to receive his complete initiation; 
and truly he had played so well the part of a docile and zeal- 
ous disciple that Theodore was amazed at the excited state of 
his mind, and the confusion of his ideas. This new convert 
ceased not proclaiming his faith as the only true one, and de- 
_ clared his intention of converting his friend and so saving him 
from destruction. | 
Continued rains detained them at Zurich, where they had 
almost no acquaintances, for a long time, and they were for the | 
most part confined to their room. Walter took advantage of 
this season of leisure to exercise his passion for making prose- 
lytes. And indeed the gloomy weather seemed to lend to the | 
gloomy views of the zealous youth a power over the spirit of 
our friend which they would otherwise not have had. How — 
he longed to look upon the fair lake and its shores, with the 
glaciers in the back ground, by the clear light of the sun— 
but in vain. So dark and colourless did life lay before him, 
for the star on which he had fastened his eye had disappeared 
after a short season of silver light in the depths of droop- 
Ing clouds. No wonder, therefore, that the cloudy mind 
which now sought to operate on his, was able to make a mo- 
mentary impression. Nevertheless he summoned his energies 
to meet him with energy and judgment. We will communi- 
cate some part of their conversations. | 
Walter began his attack with the principle of man’s de- 
pravity and inability to perform any good thing; and on this 
he based the necessity of a divine revelation. | : 
“Pride” said he “is the fountain of all sin, as humility is the 
source of all holiness. Admit that your reason is blind and 
dark, and your will sinful and wicked ; feel this in agony and | 
tears, and turn with longing prayer to Heaven whence alone 
help'can come ; and in this way shall you be saved !” 
“I know and feel,” replied Theodore, “that my reason is ex- _ 
ame to error, and that my resolutions for goodness are weak. 
But my reason is not wholly dark, nor my will totally depraved. 
A divine ray glimmers in my soul, which by the help of God 
may lighten up into a clear flame, and my will hasa power to & 
do good, which is indeed fettered and weak, but by the help 
the Holy Spirit may be freed and strengthened.” | 
“Oh! renounce these remains of our natural pride, and 
stand not upon this half way ground. Bow your knee in the 
dust before the Being who is alone Just and Wise, and pray 
Him to give you His spirit.” _ a 
_ But how can his spirit be bestowed upon me, if my nature 
is unsuited to receive it ? Ifmy mind has no capacity for 
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light, how can it be lightened. Can the sun illumine the earth, 
if the earth is not made capable of receiving light? Can I 
turn to God in prayer with the expectation of receiving an in- 
fluence wholly foreign from my nature and communicated 
without my own co-operation? No. Humility and prayer 
fit the heart for receiving the divine influence—they remove 
the earthly mists of appetite and error, they purify the reason 
given by God and the will originally good, and allow them 
their proper control over the mind.” : 

‘Alas! how far are you still from true self knowledge! Do 
not look for light in your own soul, but look to revelation. 
Submit your reason to the infallible word of life.” 

“TIT do. But how can this word be understvod except by the 
light of reason?” 

“If you reason about it, you are lost, and the holy scripture 
becomes the prey of human speculation. Remember how 
many errors you fell into while following the false light of 
philosophy. There is no safety except in an unreserved sub- 
mission to the authority of scripture.” | 

‘Theodore attempted in vain toshow that the power which 
was competent to judge of the evidence of revelation, was 
competent also to interpret and explain it; and that scripture 
could never be understood except by. distinguishing the appa- 
rent from the real meaning, the kernel from the shell, the es- 
sential from the accidental. Walter kept to his idea that you 
must not attempt to explain the Bible, that what was plainly 
stated must be implicitly received in its literal acceptation, 
that it must be believed if ever so contradictory to reason. 

Theodore was amazed. ‘Suppose the scriptures taught 
that the sun went round the earth, and that the earth stuod 
still—would you believe it?’ Walter said that he would. 

“But this is a point of natural science, and lies out of the 
domain of religious faith.” 

‘‘Whatever is in the Bible must be of importance for the 
welfare of the soul. It would do good, if in no other way, by 
confounding the pride of human wisdom.” | 

Theodore had no more arguments to urge, or rather he des- 
paired of being able to bring his friend back from this 
extreme. 

Walter continued. “If you once make a distinction be- 
tween what may be believed and what may not, no distinct 
boundary can be againestablished.” —_- 

“It seems to me it can be easily determined what belongs 
to moral and religious truth, and what to Physics, Mathemat- 
ics and Natural History.” 
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“I don’t know” said Walter. “You consider physiology a 
part of physical science, and yet it has something to do with 
moral and religious doctrines. It is now asserted that the 
scripture doctrine of evil spirits, by which the souls of men 
were possessed, was an opinion belonging to the age, not a re- 
ligious doctrine, and consequently no object of our faith.” 

“That is also my opinion—for the moral conflict with evil 
does not depend on the notion that the soul is possessed by 
an evil spirit. This belief would rather diminish the co 
with which we should oppose temptation. The idea that dis- 
eases were produced by the evil spirits is evidently only a 
pathological hypothesis, like the fancy that certain diseases — 
were caused by the changes of the moon, or the belief in~ 
witchcraft. Will you then make an article of Christian faith 
out of this?” | 

“If you suffer yourself to doubt with respect to this point 
you will soon come to doubt with respect to things of greater 
importance. Even the important doctrine of the Devil and 

his influence must appear to you, if you are consistent, to be 
unsound and false.” | 

“The idea of a Devil has a moral significance at any rate,” 

said Theodore ; “and properly understood and applied, may 
have a beneficial influence on the mind. But the idea of an . 
absolutely bad being cannot be justified on scientific or met- 
aphysical grounds.” | 
“It is enough for me that Christ and his Apostles spoke of a 
Devil clearly and plainly. Your scientific doubts do not dis- 
turb my faith in that which God has plainly revealed.” 
Theodore perceived that in this way he could make no pro- 
ress. He saw plainly that the great pivot of the dispute was 
a slavish bondage to the /etter of scripture, and that if he 
could rescue his friend from this condition, all would be gain- | 
ed. But how make that man free, who has not spirit enough 
to desire freedom? He directed the conversation to this point, 
_ and told Walter he thought that he set the written word above 
the living spirit which Christ had given to his church. The 
apostles and first disciples of the Lord, said he, received the 
Revelation not as a written document but as a living feeling ; 
and the freedom of their spirit is evident from the different 
_ opinions which they form on certain subjects. 
“You find these differences” said Walter, “because you 
look sedulously after them; he who has the right faith, does 
not notice them, or has no difficulty in reconciling them.” 

Theodore saw that he could gain nothing by this kind of 

argument, owing to the obstinacy of his friend, and therefore 
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suffered it to drop. “But,” continued he, “if the scripture is 
the literal rule of faith, how came it that the first churches 
kept more to oral tradition than to scripture, which they did 
not possess collected in one canon ?” | 

“Aslong as the apostles lived, the need of scripture was not 
so urgent; after their death there naturally intervened a short 
time before the scriptures could be collected and generally dis- 
tributed.” | | 

“But do you consider those as no good Christians who did 
not hold so closely to scripture as you—for instance, the first 
Church Fathers, Justin, Clement, Origen ?” 
| “They erred in many points and suffered a great deal of 
_ false philosophy to enter the church.” 

“Do you not believe that a spirit of Truth and Goodness has 
gone out from Christ and his apostles, and spread itself over 
the church, by which it becomes possible for us to understand 


scripture ? hat after all is the foundation of the authority 
ef scripture, except that we find its contents correspend to this 
spirit | 


reason like a Catholic.” 

“The Catholic teachers have given too much authority to 
the church in determining the contents of seripture, and I 
shall not be false to my Protestant principles. But I ask you, 
where would the holy scripture have been, if a false spirit had 
_ prevailed in the church and caused it to retain the apocryphal 
ee of the genuine books of the Evangelists and 
apostles ! | 

«Divine Providence would not allow of this. What befalls 
the church when it is left to itself, and forsakes the rule of 
Holy Scripture, the history of Papacy may teach you. There 
is no safety for us but in an unconditional submission to its in- 
- fallible authority.” 

On this side likewise Theodore could gain no ground in the 
argument. This produced in him the conviction that in think- 
ing and in action every thing was to be referred back to a fun- 
damental source—some first principle out of which all else 
comes. This first principle cannot be proved and is no matter 
for argument; it cannot even be distinctly stated in any set 
proposition... It is a feeling, or impulse, a direction and ten- 
dency. It is a well known proverb that there is no disputing 
about tastes—this may however be extended to every — 
else. We can only dispute to advantage when we are agree 
as to first principles—where we share the same fundamental 
feeling, the same fundamental views. And when this is the 
case we can dispute also eo matters of taste. Theodore 
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saw plainly that the difference between himself and Walter ii 
opinions, was based on a difference of mental moods. He liv- 
ed.in a spirit of confidence and courage, Walter in a spirit of 
fear and distrust. “And whence” asked he “does this feeling 
come to me, the other to him? Have we given them to our- 
selves?” He could not suppose this—he was obliged to con- 
sider it as a gift received from an external source. A feeling 
of pious humility took possession of him and bowed his knee 
jn prayer. He asked the Father of all good gifts to confirm 
in him this joyful feeling of confidence if it was the true feel- 
ing and tostrengthen it. He rejoiced in the glad conviction 
that he might confide in the inmost voice of his soul, and that 
the Divine Spirit spoke to him by means of it as well as 
through nature and revelation. He vowed however, at the 
- same time, as in the solemn presence of God, to keep watch 
ever this feeling of confidence, lest it should degenerate into 
self-reliance and destroy humility and dependence. 

What most troubled our friend was the discovery that Wal- 
ter’s inmost spirit seemed clouded and broken, and destitute of 
all the joy and pleasure of life. He took no longer any inter- 
est in Literature, Poetry and Art; all gaity seemed to him 
sinful—and every thing not immediately connected with Re- 
ligion to be unholy, wordly and impious. He despised study 
for he cared not to enrich his mind with any kind of knowl- 
edge. His lutheran bible, for he seldom looked at the original | 
text, was for him-the epitome of all wisdom. Lastly, Theo- 
dore made the discovery that the enthusiasm of his friend 
went so far, as to make him believe he stood in spiritual 


union, as he called it, with the Redeemer. He did not have _ 


any visions, but his whole inward life consisted in a spiritual 
intercourse with the person of Christ, from which he received — 


all his religious influences. In this he was a passive recipient, 


a vessel into which the beams of a higher light were poured — 
out. He carried all his doubts to his invisible counsellor, and 
sought from him advice and instruction. In every threatening 
trial he fled to him, and besought aid and strength; he gave 
him account of each day and received from him praise or cen- 
sure. 
Theodore was far from being willing to.touch with any but 
a gentle hand this confidentially communicated secret of his 
friend’s heart. Walter spoke of it with high rapture, and 
could not describe the bliss which flowed from it. He boasted 
of possessing perfect peace of mind, and an impregnable satis- 
faction of spirit. Theodore only ventured, very carefully, to 
express some objections and doubts. pees. 
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First he objected, that he was inconsistent with himself. 
By this inward communion with the Redeemer he had evi- 
dently renounced his servitude to the letter of scripture, and 
had recognised a higher source of truth than the dead word. 
What the person of the Redeemer is to you, said he, the in- 
ward, conviction purified and strengthened by contemplation 
and devotion, is to me. | | 

“‘No! mine is more. It was only by renouncing my reason 
and myself entirely that the Redeemer gained entrance into 
my soul. By taeans of that servitude of” which you speak, I 

have obtained my freedom.” | 

“But are you sure of the reality of these convictions, and 
do you not féar that your excited fancy may have represented 

her visions as the person of the Redeemer ?” 

“Oh” said Walter smiling “on that peint I have the most 
complete certainty. I perceive my sinful self sunk far down 
beneath with its lusts and errors, and above, surrounded by a 
heavenly glory, stands Christ high over me, from whom my 
soul receives all its light.” | 

“TI too, when I examine my state of mind, and am in inward 
struggle with myself, turn toward Christ, the emblem of all 
truth and perfection, and ask myself what he would judge con- 
cerning me, whether I could bear his look and sentence. 
But my highest spiritual influences I receive froin God, the 
invisible Father. Your kind of devotion seems to me to 
have a taint of sensuous fancy about it.” 

“It seems so to you, because you have only an imaginative 
view of Christ, and see in him merely the sensible image of 
God. But to me he is the only begotton Son of God, God 
himself, the Eternal Word, which was in the beginning with 
him. I look on him with a purely spiritual eye.” 

“Yet you mustalso regard him as a man, and the Father 
in his concealed essence must stand higher. And by this one- 
sided, narrow direction of your mind toward the God man, 
do you not close your soul against the motions of the Spirit 
which breathes all around us, which from Nature, from His- 
tory, from the human voice—speaks ever tous?’ What other 
meaning has the doctrine of tie Trinity than this, that we 
ought not to think of God in one way alone, not in this or the 
other place merely, but adore him as the all-present, every~- 
where revealing himself?” 

“Yet God has revealed himself most clearly in Christ; to 
him who came down to us, in order to save us from ruin | 
near—to him I give my whole soul.” 

Theodore could not but consider his friend’s state of mind as 
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a diseased one. In his renunciation of the power of personal 
thought and independent inquiry, there appeared the most de- 


cided distrust of the power of the human mind, and on the 
other hand in the fancied communion with the Redeemer 
there lay the most extraordinary self conceit and presumption. _ 
Theodore always believed in the presence of Christ in his 
church. But he found it not solely in himself, but also in every | 
good spiritual influence which he received from his fellow Chris- 
tians. In every teacher of Truth he saw an Ambassador from 
Christ tohis church. “What pride,” said he, “to believe one- _ 
self distinguished from all others by an intercourse with 
Christ—to shut ourselves up with ourselves, and despise all 
the good instructions and excitements which come to us from 
our fellow Christians, only to listen to our own voice! This 
pretended intercourse with Christ, is it any thing else, than a 
dialogue with ourselves, in which it is a happy accident if the 
better part of our nature assumes the part of the Saviour?” 


Arr. 9—THE WAY OF SAFETY. 


In conversation with a friend of mine the other day, about 
the Unitarian doctrines, he took occasion to remark, that even | 
granting it most probable these doctrines were true, were it 
not safer, still, to hold to the Orthodox belief, for the reason 
that Unitarians granted the possibility of salvation to them, 
while they denied it to us. My observation has led me to 
think that not a few are troubled with the same difficulty - 
which perplexed my friend; and it seems worth the while 
therefore, to remove such a groundless alarm. The terrors of 
spiritual power as wielded by human hands have not yet ceas- 
ed to operate upon multitudes. Men will still profess (and try 
to believe) that creed which is least open to the attacks of spir- 
itual denunciation ; and this not merely for the sake of repu- 
tation in society, but through fear of losing their hold on 
Eternal life by taking up opinions which some wise and good 
mén account pernicious and soul-destroying. Now it might 
be a consideration of some weight with such timid believers, 
that no system of opinions can be found which is not mark- 
ed out as perilous and destructive by some portion of the 
Christian world. So that the troubled man who wanders 
from creed to creed, looking for some life-fountain which a!/ 
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may agree contains no poisonous ingredients, is much in the 
condition of Milton’s Satan, and must cry out, “Which way I 
fly is Hell!” I hope it will not be supposed I am making a 
mock of these fears. God forbid! They have their source 
in that which is most worthy of approval—an anxious concern 
for their immortal welfare. But they have alas! sadly mis- 
taken the way of peace, and we fear they too often subject 
themselves to the condemnation of loving darkness rather than 
light. Upon such men I would, therefore, it might be earnest- 
ly impressed, that it is not safe to follow any but the convic- 
tions of an enlightened conscience. It is not safe to shut out 
the faintest ray of light, which may reveal to you the glories 
of the upper world. You are desirous to embrace some other 
faith than that which you now hold. Ask yourself, whence 
springs that desire. if because you see any corruption in 
your present system, or are conscious that a purer doctrine 
has hitherto been excluded by reason of evil passions which 
were at enmity with the age. then you are criminal, you are 
not safe, while you delay for one moment in turning to the 
purer form. Butif you are moved by any other inducement, 
and wish to change your religious faith in spite of the clearest 
convictions, then be assured there is no safety in such a course, 
though you may be encouraged in it by the united voice of 
the Church, telling you that you are travelling towards the 
Fountain of Life. | 
The fact that such fears have been entertained, is another 
instance, among many in these times, of distrust in the power 
of truth. A disinterested regard and hearty attachment to 
truth—alas how rare is it! When will men learn, that only 
by having this attachment can they ever hope to attain to 
that blissful realm? The view of such lamentable defection 
is all the more sad, when we consider how much progress 
might reasonably be expected, could it only be every man’s 
motto and watch-word, that no harm can ever come of fol- 
lowing Truth, whithersoever she may lead. But now com- 
pare what is with what should be. Here is one who has been 
brought up in some strictest creed which he can nowise re- 
concile with reason. Do what he may to quell the risings of 
what he will deem carnal pride, suspicions and doubts willbeie 


about him and beset him. He has been taught to regard such 
doubts as nothing better than treacherous and malicious 
guides, which would assuredly lead him into some dangerous 
gulf—in short, as the outbreaks of a rebellious heart striving 
with its Maker. Now if such a man can take refuge (as hap- 
pens with many) behind the bulwark of “mystery” and thence 
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bid defiance to his annoye1’s, peace may still be his. But if 
happily he is not so blinded as to call “mystery” and absurdi- 
ty one, then he is driven to the open field ; and if he be a true 
man, will either vanquish his foes as being indeed emissaries of 
hell, or will yield to them as true messengers of heaven. — In 
other words and without figures, the simple question with him 
should be: Are these doubts the offspring of a guilty: heart, or 
the intimations of a Reason not yet wholly trampled on and sub- 
dued? This is a question which only each man can put to his 
own conscience. You are not to tell me, nor can I to tel] — 
you, that because we reject such and such a doctrine, it is 
for the reason that a depraved heart resisted it. Depravity, 
may, nevertheless, have been the secret cause of the disbelief — 
in either instance. But of this every one is to be his own 
judge. 1am not disputing about mere words. [ am anxious 
to establish a truth, which it seems to me will at once banish 
a groundless fear on one side, and an over-hasty and unwar- 
ranted judgment onthe other. There is not a single doctrine - 
among the many varieties of opinion which prevail in the 
Christian world, which, however flattering we may deem it to 
the passions ef the human heart, may not have been embraced 
in all honesty and good faith. It is certainly very possible 
e. g. that many have found a “flattering unction” to the stings 
of a wounded conscience, in the belief that all punishment 
ceases at death.. But it would be a gross violation of sound 
reason, not less than of Christian charity, to conclude in single 
instances that this doctrine was only taken up by reason of its 
accommodation to a diseased and troubled spirit. ae 
The Way of Safety, then, is one of charity also. The. 
same spirit which prompts to a candid judgment of others, will 
be our own surest guide. But this spirit is not a spirit of in- 
difference to all religious faith. As it gives all respect to the 
right of private judgment in other men, so likewise it ac- 
knowledges the duty to rest upon all. Now this duty of inqui- 
ry involves a certain action and discipline of the mind. There 
can be no inquiry, there is noexercise of private judgment, 
where the intellect is merely passive, or is in any wise palsied 
by fear. If there is to be any thing like proper inquiry, it 
must be free. | 
_ For these reasons it will become evident that the Way of 
Safety is not one of Repose. A man who shuts his ears may — 
fancy himself in a world of silence. But we should think him 
_ mad, who in a crowded city would thus purchase stillness at 
the expense of personal safety. We are compelled to be much — 
in the streets and thoroughfares of this “work-day world,” and 
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have need to be continually on our watch against the rude 
jostling and bustle. Even so in the moral world wherein our 
pilgrimage lies, there are sounds, whether of discord or har- 
mony, continually heard or to be heard. And each one of 
these sounds specially concerns us, the pilgrims. We cannot 
shut out one of them, without losing that lesson or message — 
which they were designed to teach us. And fearful indeed 
will be our peril, if we shall stand heedless in the very midst 
of them, turning a deaf ear to their remonstrance, and expos- 
ing ourselves to be crushed by the moving mass which carries. 
with it a voice of friendly warning. But to speak without 
figure—(for this should be a matter of plain dealing)—let an 

one ask himself in sober carnest, let him inquire of God's ak: 
for what purpose “there is a spiritin man.” And he will 
learn that not the least of those purposes is, the study and pur- 
suit of God’s truth; and that this truth comes not always of 
its own accord, but it is to be striven after, often with a weari- 
some strife. It is true that if our hearts were right towards 
God, we should, as it were, spontaneously drink in all needful 
truth and reject all hurtfulerror. But as our inward light has 
become darkened by sin, we must be as the wise virgins, 
and provide ourselves oil, that our lamps go not out when the 
Lord cometh. The angels do always behold the face of their 
Father in Heaven. The pure in heart see God. But as this 
angelic purity cannot be obtained without an effort, so neith- 
er can this heavenly vision. It was only by the climbing of 

Pisgah that the Land of Promise could be seen. 
| W hat then is the conclusion of the whole matter?” It is 
this: Be always faithful to the Inward Light—to your voice 
of conscience as instructed by the word of God—and then 
you need not fear the denunciations of man; or doubt that you 
are walking in the way of safety. For the Doer of the word 
will always be the best Hearer—and he who faithfully im- 
proves what he hath of spiritual light, will find it shining 
“brighter and brighter unto the perfect day.” “But if the 
light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness!” 
Ww. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Arr. 10—LETTER FROM BUFFALO. 


BY G. W. HOSMER. 


Burrato, May 29, 1837. 


My Dear Sir:—I have lately returned from New Eng- | 
land having been absent from my people about one month. Br. | 
Patterson supplied my pulpit in my absence. He has now 
removed to Massachusetts. I visited many places in New Eng- 
land in town and country, and everywhere the hard times — 
were the chief subjects of interest. On account of the severe 
laws of Massachusetts and the other Eastern States, the pres- 
sure is more distressing in that portion of the country than it 
is here. Our city has heavy burdens: besides the embarrass- 
ments which pervade the whole country, all our banks are 
closed, by an injunction of the Chancellor, and what is worse 
than this, the ice obstructed navigation on the Lakes 3 weeks © 
longer this spring than usual ;—but this highway is now open, 
and the depressed energies of the people begin to bound up 
_ with their wonted elasticity. I hope that great good will even- 
tually result from this universal embarrassment. 

The pulpit and every other instrument of moral power 
should be active to arouse the public mind, and fill it with an 
everwhelming conviction that “man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.” The men of 
this world are pausing—almost thunder stricken. The spell 
that bound them is broken—the blazing meteor has fallen, and 
its light is quenched; and now is the time to kindle up the 
lights of the soul. A mighty voice, and yet as soft and win- 
ning as was that of Jesus, should go out from every pulpit in 
the land, “come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy 
Jaden, and I will give you rest.” 

In my eureey t visited old Plymouth, and was delighted to 
find, that the spirit of the people there was not crushed by the 
pressure of the times.—They were suffering with the whole 
country, but they were deeply engaged in a work of noble 
-_philanthropy—while I was there a Missionary was ordained, 
and sent forth to carry glad tidings to the villages and hamlets 
of the west. I am pleased with the history of this mission.— 
Last autumn a meeting was held of the Plymouth branch 
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Unitarian Association; and was suggested that they might 
do more than pay their annual assessment to the parent As- 
sociation, and a proposition was made to raise a fund to sus- 
tain a Missionary. The proposition was accepted. Two neigh- 
bouring societies at Kingston and Duxbury, were invited to 
join in the enterprise. And now the work is consummated 
and their Missionary is already in the west, and they have the 
right man for their work. Mr. Huntington bears with hima 
christian spirit, and well trained and fully furnished mind; very 
active habits, with considerable acquaintance and much sym- 
pathy with western society. He goes directly to several 
towns in Illinois which were settled by emigrants from the old 
colony. It was interesting indeed on the day of ordination 
to see parents and brothers and sisters gathering about their 
‘Missionary with their letters and messages of love which he 
was to bear, with the tidings of salvation, to their sons and 
brothers. So it should be; the Parent New England does 
well to send her missionaries to her children of the west. 

The whole scene at this ordination was one of no ordinary 
character. There we were, at the very Rock on which our 
Pilgrim-missionary Fathers first set their feet, consecrating a 
devoted worthy son, that he might go forth, as they came, 
toscatter the seed of Christian truth—NSo it is; torches are 
lighted by the fires which they kindled, and carried off to dis- 
perse the darkness. Little did those men think what a work 
they were beginning. It would have been like a strange vis- 
ion to Carver and Bradford and Winslow, had they been told 
that in 217 years, a missionary would be ordained in their for- 
est-home, and sent forth a thousand miles to the thriving set- 
tlements of their descendants. But I hear the cry, procul procul 
este profant. Some of our christian brethren are uneasy if 
we mention the names of the Pilgrim Fathers, because we do 
not believe just what they did. I cannot consent to be denied 
the privilege of revering the memory of those men, and be- 
lieve that if conscious of the events of that ordination day, 
their spirits bade a god-speed to the Missionary. They who 
had listened to that charge of Robinson, their beloved pastor, 
would have sympathised with us, for we thought and felt and 
_ spoke in the same spirit. When standing on the shores of 
Holland ready to depart he charged them—but let me use his 
words, “Brethren, we are now quickly to part from one an- 
other, and whether I may ever live to see your faces on earth 
any more, the God of heaven only knows. I os you be- 
_ fore God and before his — angels, that you follow me no 
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farther than you have seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. 
If God reveal any thing to you by any other instrument of his, 
be as ready to receive it as ever you were to receive any truth 
by my ministry, for 1 am verily persuaded, I am very confi- 
dent the Lord has more truth yet to break out from his holy 
word. For my life I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition 
of the reformed churches, who are come to a period in religion. | 
The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go beyond what Luther 
saw, and the Calvinists you see stick fast where they were left 
by that man of God who yet saw not all things. This is a mis- 
ery much to be lamented, for though they were burning and 
shining lights in their times, yet they penetrated not into the 
~ whole council of God; but were they now living, they would 
be as willing to embrace further light, as that which they first 
received. | beseech you to remember it; it is an article of 
your church covenant, that you will be ready to receive, 
whatever truth shall be made known to you, from the written 
word of God.” My brother, what a sagacious and noble mind 
was that which, more than two hundred years ago uttered 
such expressions! Robinson soared above the narrow bigotry of | 
sectarianism, and it grieved his magnanimous spirit to witness 
it. He hada strong conviction of the imperfection of Theolo- 
gy as it was in his time, and felt confident that it would be im- 
proved; in his own beautiful words, that more light would 
break out from the holy word. With Robinson we cordially 
sympathise; he wasa free man—filled with christian liberality; 
he was liberal enough, and if his sainted spirit had cognizance 
of that day’s transactions, I am ready to believe, that he gave 
the Right hand of Fellowship to him who without shackles, 
was sent out to preach the Gospel. And I conclude that in the 
church at Plymouth there was much freeness. Their creeds were 
not cords of bigotry to bind the church, such as have been 
made in more recent times. It isa remarkable fact, that the - 
creed now in use in the first church at Plymouth, a Unitarian 
church, is the same that was used in that church more than a 
century ago; and according to the record is substantially the 
same as the first creed adopted by the Pilgrims. This creed 
is such as any liberal christian man may subscribe. It merely 
recognizes the great points of christian faith—such as the be- 
ing and government of God, and the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, and the divine mission of Christ. ee 
But I am wandering too far. I hope that other societies 
will follow the example of Plymouth and its neighbours, and — 
besides doing what they have done to aid the Parent Asso- 
ciation, send out missionaries upon their own account. DY 
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The Ant Hills. 


doing so, a more personal interest will be awakened in the 
great work of Evangelising the west. 
| 


PA RABLE=THE ANT HILLS. 


Then the Interpreter took me intoa field in which the Lord 
of the field was ploughing. And he shewed mea colony of ant 
hills. And we stood together and watched the little people 
as they toiled, and bustled, and passed in and out from their 
lowly nest. But they neither saw us, nor heard our voices. 
They saw not the bright morning sun, though they rejoiced in 
his beams ; they knew nothing of the changing seasons, though 
they knew their time for building, and for laying up food. 
The fresh breeze soon passed over them—to them it was a 
tempest :—the light rain drops fell plashing on their little hou- 
ses, to them like a flood; but they heard neither the wind or 
the rain, nor knew they why or whence they came.— While 

we stood looking into their little world of sand heaps, the man 
who was ploughing came towards them, and in a moment his 
ploughshare had marked a deep furrow through the place, and 
had swept all their nests, their labours, their plans, to com- 
plete destruction. But the field was prepared, the seed sown, 
and life thus provided for man, though death was dealt to the 
ants. | 

And the Interpreter said, “Even so is it with man as with 
these little earth-emmets. Little know we of the incompre- 
hensible courses of Providence and of Nature. We toil on 
and bustle in our little planet, Earth, in the broad beams of 
the Sun of Eternity which we see not, with the viewless 
breeze of mystery all around us which we hear not, nor know 
‘‘whence it cometh or whither it. goeth.” Ages after ages 
roll, and we still toil on, and Nature all seems a stupendous 
machine, and out of the regularity and stillness of the lon 
noon of years behind us, we shape in our fancy laws which 
we say will govern the long afternoon and evening before us. 
But the evening-sun is clouded, or goes down, or storms come 
on, and our daws of nature are broken, or suspended, and we 
exclaim, “a miracle :—an age of miracles!” 

And so, when the great Ploughshare shall pass through 
worlds after worlds in the fields of space, and the whole race 
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of man be swept to destruction, we may fancy that the end 

of aut things is at hand, and all Nature’s laws rushing into 

ruin, when but some higher law of Nature, than we can now 

conceive of, is being fulfilled, and sustenance provided for 

higher beings and higher purposes, even in our destruction. _ 


Art. 12.—THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST’S RIGHTEOUSNESs. 


BY THE REV. MR. HUNTOON. 


{Mr. Huntoon has, as many of our readers know, been preach- 
ing lately with much acceptation in Peoria, Illinois. In passing 
through Louisville on his way East, (whence we trust he will soon 
return,) he put into our hands the following essay on the Right- 
eousness of Christ, with permission to publish it. The views it 
contains, will strike our readers, we think, as very excellent. 
The moral influence of Christ’s life and death has been much 
lost sight of in theories of a mysterious influence which it 
had on the decrees of God. Yet does not scripture every where 
assert, that it is we who are washed in his blood and redeemed 
from our iniquities by means of it 7] | 


We hear much of the “righteousness of Christ,” at the pres- 
ent day—And such representations are made respecting it, as 
tend to cast a veil of mystery over the whole subject. It is 
regarded as some magical spell—some outward good—some 
foreign influence, acting on the mind—the counsels—the dise 
positions, and the character of the Deity, changing his wrath 
into mercy, his hatred into love; instead of raising in us,a new 
creation—a moral renovation, a spiritual resemblance to him- 
self, thus qualifying us to be heirs with him, and joint-heirs to 
an inheritance of undefiled and unfading glory. With regard 
to the manner in which Christ is the author of this righteous- — 
ness—I see low, and earthly, grovelling and Jewish views 
prevailing extensively in the Christian Church. The common 


' doctrines of atonement, of substitution and satisfaction,seem to 
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me to be but little in advance of the old Jewish doctrines, as 
held by the pharisees in the times of the Saviour. The influ- 
ence of Christ’s death, seems to hold.in the theories,a similar 
kind of efficacy, though superior in degree, to that attributed 
to the blood of ‘Goats and Bulls” under the ancient dispen- 
sation; that of pacifying the Deity by dying victims. Theo- 
jogians tell us “that God avenged the honor of his broken 
laws, satisfied the claims of his divine justice, and made a 
needful opening by the blood of Christ, for the exercise of 
his mercy, visiting on his head the punishment of the guilty, 
_and transferring a portion of his righteousness to them, as a gar- 
ment, ashield, a passport to heaven.” Such views seem to me 
to lower down the dignity of Christ, and keep the mind bewil- 
dered in the metaphorical language borrowed from the sac- 
rifices of the ancient dispensation. They lead it to take refuge 
in Christ’s blood, as a protection from wrath and puuishment, 
instead of regarding his death as the finishing act in the great — 
drama of his life, who came to manifest the dove of God to- 
wards us, that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us— 
~ that he might reconcile us to God and convert us from the pow- 
er, or influence of sin, unto repentance, holiness, and eternal 
life. I call these Jewish views, because they rest in the lite- 
ral, instead of the spiritual; the sacrificial instead of the moral 
efficiency of Christ, in becoming “the author of eternal salva- 
tion unto all them that obey him.” They dwell upon the glory 
that is departed, vanished “in shadows of better things to 
come,” instead of beholding the “glory that excelleth,”—the 
“‘slory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” The moral and 
spiritual power of Christ, is not brought to bear upon men’s 
minds, to produce in them personal righteousness, when he is 
represented as a substitute for their defects and deficiencies. 
When he is regarded as an innocent victim, expiring upon the 
altar of divine wrath, and quenching “the Father’s flaming 
sword in his own vital blood,” he may become an object of the 
highest gratitude and love. There may be seen in his son, in 
such an aspect of his character, a mild and amiable splendor, 
ge the brightness and casting into the shade the radiance 
of the Fatuer’s glory. But it has not init that soul-quicken- 
ing, life-giving power to the mind, exciting, inducing and im- 
pelling it to become “righteous as God is righteous,”—“holy as 
God is holy,”—which those definite and affecting views 

ess, that regard him, and venerate him, as the “brightness,” 
yea the “express image,” the reflected divinity of the Father’s 
moral character and excellence. The sublimity, moral excel- 
lence, and spiritual glory of Christ’s character, is but dimly 
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discerned by those who are peneing for. it almost perpetu- 
ally in Jewish types and sacrifices. hile he is regarded as a | 
literal, vicarious offering, a ransom for human punishment, 
and a substitute for human righteousness—the energy of his 
glorious example, the transforming arte of his Godlike cha- 
racter, the assimilating attraction of his unspotted and sinless 
life, are but feebly felt in their pure, elevating, beneficent effi- 
ciency on the soul. ‘The mission, the sanctification, the an- 
ointing of Jesus Christ, have a higher design, and objects of 
more stupendous magnitnde than that of substitution or impu- 
tation of righteousness. It was to give life to the soul itself— 
a power—a motive—a promise—a guide to the acquisition of 
a personal righteousness, which sacrifices and offerings of the 
law could not accomplish. It is this moral, this exalted, this 
beneficient, this spiritual power of Christ, which makes him 
emphatically the Light and Saviour of the world. Ina word, 
it ishis cnaracter. It is the manifestation to our souls in his 
life, dispositions and conduct—of the moral character of “his — 
Father and our Father, of his God and our God,” in all its 
grandeur, and in all its loveliness. It was in this noble sense 
that “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.” 
flis purity and mercy, condescension and benevolence, were 
exhibited to the world, that they, through this medium, might 
learn the purity, mercy, condescension and benevolence of the 
invisible God. His. goodness beamed on the moral night of 
men’s conceptions, like the first rays of heaven’s light on the 
morning of the creation, restoring the shapeless, chaotic mass 
_ to light, to life, to order,harmony and purity. It was aceles- 
tial ray, which penetrated and pervaded the feelings, and 
reached and melted the hearts, and enlightened and exalted — 
the understanding with the knowledge of God, and sanctified 
it by the Truth of Heaven. It is in his character, his moral, — 
his spiritual virtues. The pure and ample emanations from the 

Father’s perfections; the Father's “image” in the son——‘the 
brightness of the Father’s glory in the face of Jesus Christ”— 
“The word made flesh,” and dwelling among us, and in full 
exercise of constant varied beneficence, that we may behold 
the glory of Christ, as the glory of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. For it is not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats, should take away sins; ‘wherefore — 
when he cometh into the world, he saith, sacrifice and offering» 
—thou wouldst not; but a body hast thou prepared me. I[n- 
burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin, thou hast no pleasure— 

Then said J, lo, [come todo thy will, O God.”—( Heb. 10, ch. 
5. 7th verse.) It is this exhibition of God’s moral excellencies 
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in his “beloved son, in whom he is well pleased,” which pre- 
~ sents the character of Christ in such an exalted point of view, 

as to occupy the soul with devout meditation, and excite the 
heart with the warmest emotions of love and admiration. “In 
the dignity in which the son of God walked the earth, and 
looked down upon its rilers, and rebuked its Lords, and raised 
its slaves, and legislated for human nature, and promised eter- 
nal life, and established the kingdom of Heaven, we see the re- 
flected grandeur of the Deity. ‘That unsullied purity on which 
the keenest malice and the vilest falsehood could fix no stain, 
portrays the Divine Holiness. That untiring patience which 
no stupidity or perversity could baffle; that lowliness which 
disdained not the child, the sinner, the outcast; that kindness 
to all which consorted with the Samaritan, and was gracious to 
the Gentile—Do they not preach to our inmost hearts of God’s 
forbearance, condescension and impartiality? That mercy 
which so promptly welcomed back the erring follower, and so 
generously prayed even for his murderers, is it not an impres- 
sive lesson of the fathomless mercy and free forgiveness of our 
God and Father? And that benevolence which prompted him 
to incessant exertion; which supported him through unparal- 
leled sufferings; which was like the soul of his discourses, his 
actions, his miracles; which shone through his life and his 
death; whose splendors were around his brow when he expi- 
red on the cross, and when he sat down on the right hand of 
the majesty on high; what is it but a glorious revelation of the 
glorious truth that Godis love? 

It seems tome that this power, this spiritual energy, in the 
God-manifesting character, the God-reconciling excellencies of 
Jesus Christ has been too often overlooked, if not undervalued 
by the Christian world. A mysterious unauthorised eflicacy 
has been given to the death and blood of Christ; a Jewish re- 
liance, a presumptuous refuge have been sought In his suffer- 
ing and merits, as applied to appease the demands of God’s 
law, instead of being brought home upon the soul, and the con- 
science, as a quickening, renewing, and redeeming power from 
sin and guilt and wretchedness. The friends of Christianity 
seem to be slow in apprehending that its energy, its soul-sub- 
duing energy, is embodied in the character of its author. The 
doctrines and the teachings of Christ, so far as they exclusive- 
ly belong to the new dispensation, were really and essentially 
a commentary upon his mission, life, work, death and resur- 
rection. He was the Christian revelation. His character is 
the embodied power of his religion. The force that must carry 


on his triumphs, and extend his dominion, till every enemy of 
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truth, ness and joy shall be destroyed, and God be all in 
all to the rational universe of his creation and redemption. It 
is this wonder-working power in the character ; this perfection 
of humanity in the example ; this embodied holiness, this living 
symbol of the divine presence in Jesus Christ, which imparts — 
to Christianity its life, its energy, its immortality. This was 
the great and living spring of Apostolic endurance, patience, 
fidelity, purity, and love. It was this caused them to cling to 
him and his cause with all their hearts and souls. It was his 
character—the character of simplicity, dignity, harmony, love- 
liness and perfection, which wrought upon their feelings ; at- 
tached them to his person in life; and which sanctified them 
to his system, and made them its messengers and martyrs af- 
ter his ascension. The work began in their hearts, and thence 
ascended to their minds, and thence expanded to their charac- 
ters. The love of Christ constrained them, and in it they con- 
strained the world, and brought thousands into that moral sub- 
jection which is spiritual liberty. This spiritual influence, | 
which goes forth from the character of Christ, and gives life to 
the world, is the spirit of moral loveliness, the creating of the 
love and imitation of goodness by making it familiar with con- 
stant contemplation, and holding it up as a mirror to the soul. 
It is that transformation which the Apostle depicts, when he | 
says—‘*We all, by beholding, as in a glass, the glory of the 
Lord, are changed into the same image.” This is the moral 
power of the life, the works, the death and resurrection of 
Christ. This puts the seal of perfection on the means of grace. | 
It is the top-stone of the Temple, and men and angels may 
shout, “grace, grace unto it.” The gradation -of influence is 
complete, from the first fearful appeals, which alarm the basest _ 
minds,to the last lovely display of excellence, which the purest — 
minds delight to look upon, and grow into as they gaze. From 
the terrors of the Lord, knowing which we persuade men, to 
the being like him, because we see him as he is. Thus may 
we be filled with the fruits of righteousness, which are by Je- 
sus Christ, unto the glory and praise of God. Thus may Christ 
be fornied in us the Leas of glory—Thus may we put on the © 
Lord Jesus Christ, adorning ourselves with all the virtues and © 
graces, and excellencies of his life and character. Thus may 
- we come unto God through him, and endure as seeing him 
who is invisible, whom, though we now see him not, yet be- 
lieving, we rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
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Arr. 18.—CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR. 


This periodical, published at New-Haven, quarterly, may 
_ we suppose be considered the exponent of the state of opinion 
among the more liberal clergy who call themselves Calvinists 
in Connecticut. It is interesting therefore to notice that its 
tone is much more free, its manner of treating subjects more 
independant, and its contents generally more cuaible and rea- 
dable than those of any Orthodox periodical we are acquaint- 
- ed with. For example, look at these closing remarks of a re- 
view of some Methodist doctrines, from the last number : 


“The absurdity of these views of regeneration, their bearing 
upon the sinner’s sense of obligation, their opposition to the scrip- 
tures, their contradiction of plain matters of fact, and their per- 
nicious influence upon the serious inquirer who falls in with them, 
stand forth with palpable distinctness, to every mind in which the 
eye of common sense is not closed by false theology, or has not 
become dead and sightless in the noxious prison of a narrow creed. 
We do not here propose to discuss their claims upon our faith, 
and will only observe, that this view of regeneration enables us to 
account for Dr. Bangs’ repeated sneer at the idea of religion’s con- 
sisting in a “proper cultivation of human nature.” This not very 
sweet tempered remark, is a natural result of his cherished theolo- 

As a Methodist, he believes human nature muat be altered ; 
and that however divinely and gloriously it may be cultivated, un- 
less our nature itself be radically changed in the process, it has no 
part in the gospel, and remains still subject to the unbroken do- 
minion of sin, shamelessly clad in nothing better than a “bald re- 
ligion” of its own. Will Dr. B. tell us what nature is developed | 
and cultivated in religion? Beyond his denial, that itis human 
nature, he is not very explicit. We presume he will not contend, 
that regeneration reduces men to nonentities ; therefore, it leaves us 
a nature to be cultivated; and ifthe converted man’s nature is not 
human, what kind of nature is it? If he has ceased to be human, 
he is no longer a man,—no longer participates in our common hu- 
manity. Now if the scriptures teach any thing, they teach, that 
Christ came, not to subvert human nature and build religion upon 
its ruins, but to redeem it from sin, and cultivate and train it for 
Heaven. The gospel appeals to, and acts upon the nature of fallen 
man, not to destroy, but to turn it from living and moving in the 
death of “‘trespasses and sins,” and engage it in spiritual life,—the 
life of reason and conscience ; to lift it up towards God; to draw 
out, elevate, and occupy all its highest capacities. It calls upon us 
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to break up our fallow-ground and cultivate it, that it may bear pre- 
cious fruits , and if ournature is not susceptible of being cultiva- 
ted, the gospel has no adaptation to its needs. 

“We are admirers of truth ; and we are determined, that no feel- 
ings of prejudice, or considerations of sect, shall swerve us from 
pursuing, or deter us from embracing it. We long to see truth, not 
only shining in the moral firmament, but unobscured by the cloud- 
ing mists and vapors which roll up from the stagnant marshes of er- 
ring and bigotted sectarianism, and pouring its floods of light into 
every wrong creed in christendom. In this discussion, which has 
taken the form of controversy with Methodism, our object is truth ; 
and we are conscious of no feeling unfriendly to its interests. If 
our Methodist brethren will faithfully examine the subject in debate, 
fully admitting, that they may be in error, we have no doubt, that 
they will think as we do in regard to it. May the triumphs of truth 
be extended until every mind is free !” : : 


The same number contains an historical account of the Im- 
postures of Maria Monk, which it treats in no half way apolo- 
ising manner, as many of our religious periodicals have done, 
but with that supreme contempt which such a miserable fic- 
tion deserves. It is a singular revelation of the power of party 
spirit to blind the eyes to facts the most obvious, which 1s 
made by this whole business. Even so sensible a man as Mr. 
Abbott in his Religious Magazine, had an article to show that 
“these disclosures are probably true,” so late as last summer, 
when most of the facts were before the public, proving if any | 
thing can be proved, that she was the most reckless and igno- 
rant, as well as malicious and depraved of imposters. We ex- 


tract from the Spectator the following truly wise and Christian 
remarks : 


“It happened, however, that onher return to New York, she 
found a few minds already possessed with a monomania on the sub- 
ject of popery ;and to whom her tale furnished just the means 
necessary to produce the excitement they wished. They were 
perfectly rabid from the dread of popery, and anticipating from it the 
speedy destruction of our free institutions, determined to crush it. 
It is to be feared they were not always fastidious in the selection of 
their Matruments. There has been a course pursued which can 
only stified by a Protestant adoption of the old Jesuitical max- 
im, thagg@the end justifies the means.” Indeed one who professed 
to be a partial rok esis in the works of Maria, was heard to declare, 
“no matter if the Disclosures are false, the priests are bad enough, 
and the lie will do good. 


With such Protestantism we have nocommunion. It is abhor- 
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rent to the bible and to humanity. We are, and ever shall be, the 
determined opponents of popery ; but our weapons shall be truth 
and righteousness. We would as soon ally ourselves to the spirits 
of the pit, as employ falsehood in the defence or support of religion. © 

‘‘And here we cannot refrain from a digression on the manner in 
which popery has been treated in the United States. For what 
reason were multitudes of Catholics struck off from the large and 
compact masses, in which they are consolidated in Ireland and 
Austria, where truth cannot reach them, and scattered broad cast 


_ over the enlightened territories of New England, and the other por- 


tions of the United States? Most evidently, the design of God 
was, that enlightened christians should, by means of light and love 
remove the bitter and rancorous prejudice with which they are 
taught to regard Protestants, and win them over to the gospel ; 
that by means of prayer and personal intercourse, they should be 
led to a knowledge of the truth; that by sharing in the general in- 
telligence of the American people, they might be rescued from the 
spiritual despotism and mental slavery in which they were held. 


_ Had christians done their duty ; had fervent prayer and affectionate 


influence been used ; we should have seen prejudice disappear, and 
multitudes of Catholic minds yielding to the truth. Ignorant, bi- 
gotted, and darkened, their minds are; but God’s means for con- 
verting Jew and Catholic, Pagan and Mohammedan, are light and 


love. If those means avail not, we may rest assured, that other 


instrumentalities will only drive their minds to more hopeless indu- 


ration and hostility. 


“But how were Catholics treated? Like conspirators and ene- 
mies. Christians and politicians denounced them as the enemies 
of religion and liberty. Certain bloodhounds, in the form of perio- 


dical writers, were let loose, to mangle them indiscriminately, as 


spirits from the pit. The whole community were taught to re- 
gard them with a kind of horror, as being, from the least to the 
greatest of them, the accredited agents of pandemonium. 

“What has been the consequence? Increased hostility to Pro- 
testants. The poor, Catholic Irishman, who, in his own country, 
never knew anything of Protestantism, except when he saw it in the 
shape of some fox hunting, Episcopal parson, come with bailiff and 
soldier to exact his last pig or potatoe for tithe, finds in America 
the same spirit of hate blazing against him through the public press. 
What wonder, then, that he believes what his priests tell him ; that 
he abhors a religion, which oppresses him with tithes, in his own 
country, and meets him with hate, suspicious, and taunt, in A- 
merica.” | | 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


JUNE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Extract of a letter from New-Or.eans, April 3d, 1837. 


“As was anticipated, the 
great reverses lately experien- 
ced in New-Orleans, make it 
necessary for the friends of the 


Unitarian cause to suspend all © 


their plans of building a church 
One of the most active and 
zealous of them writes as fol- 
lows. After describing the 
state of money matters, and 
expressing his opinion that it 
would be wrong to attempt 
any thing now, he goes on— 
“But do not think that we 


king. Itis dear to our hearts. 
Next autumn, God willing, we 
shall resume our efforts. We 
shall probably obtain a lot at 
a much lower rate than was 
anticipated, in consequence of 
the rage for speculation being 
checked. There is a number 
of Unitarians about Alexan- 
dria, who will help us. Some 
of them are very able. * * * * * 
We shall do all that can be 
done here. I have no doubts 
as to final success. Do not be 
discouraged. If you go to 
Boston, do impress the impor- 
tance of the subject upon the 


have abandoned the underta- © 


good people there. Tell them 


that a Church is wanted for 
their own sons, who now have 
no place of worship to go to.” 

“T wish, my dear Mr. Edi- 
tor, that you would assume the 
task of impressing upon every 
body the importance of doing 
good, and of spending their 
money well. Then we, in the 
West and South-West, shall 
flourish gloriously.” 


Extract of a letter from Mobile. 


Our Church is completed. 
Its prospects now, notwith- 
standing the calamities of the 
times, are much beyond my 
most sanguine expectations, 
two months ago. All that was 
wanted was a regular and sui- 
table place of worship. Since 
the Church was finished, it has 


been every Sabbath, with one 


or two exceptions, (and those 
occasioned by the weather,) 
well filled, by an audience 
which has been very regular 
in its attendance, while every 
week has brought to light 
more who sympathise with 
our views. The prospect is, 
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that next autumn, when the 
pews are disposed of, that ev- 


ery pew in the church will be 


ery reason to hope, that with 
the blessing of Providence, this 
Church will start at once into 


sold or rented. We have ev- a strung and useful one.” 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, versus WESTERN MESSENGER. 


We perceive, that some re- 
marks made by us in the May 
No. of the Messenger, have been 
misunderstood, and we are sor- 
ry to add misrepresented, by a 
writer in the Christian Register, 
of June 2d. In speaking of the 


improved condition of our deno- 


- mination, as regards active exer- 
tions to promote the cause of 
Christ, we said, that a few were 
yet antinomian in their views. 
And to illustrate the remark, we 
went on to say---“ One of our 
brethren of strong conservative 
feelings, took occasion, we be- 
lieve, to congratulate his congre- 
gation that they had succeeded 
for twenty years, in keeping 
_ themselves from doing any thing” 
This any thing, refers of course, 
to the things which had been 
just specified—namely, “Sunday 
Schools, Missions, ‘Temperance 
Societies, the Ministry at large, 
&c.”—The writer in the Regis- 
ter, after quoting this passage, 
gives the name of a distinguish- 
ed gentleman, to whose sermon 
he takes for granted that it was 
intended to apply, but to which 
nevertheless he does not consid- 
er it at all applicable, and then 


accuses us of unkindness and in-| 


justice toward this gentleman, 
and of grossly misrepresenting 
his sermon. The Editor of the 
Register endorses this rebuke of 
our unfortunate paragraph, call- 
ing it “unhandsome” and “un- 
warranted.” | 


Now we beg that the following 
facts may be considered : 

1. Unkindness towards the au- 
thor of the Sermon.—We were 
particularly careful, it will be 
seen, not to give the name of the 
author of the discourse to which 
we alluded. It was necessary to 
refer to the fact that such views 
had been presented, in order to 
sustain our previous remark that 
there were some in the body as 
yet conscientiously opposed to 
exertions on behalf of Sabbath 
Schools, &c.. But wehad no 
wish to injure the feelings of 
any individual, least of all a gen- 
tleman for whose character we 
entertained such a sincere res- 


pect, as the author of this dis- 


course. We should have thought 
it very wrong to mention his 
name. Not so the writer in the 
Register. He has put it at the 
head of his article, and applied 
our remarks to him, indjvidually. 
The attack, if it be one, has not 
been made in the Messenger but 
in the Register. We think that 
any one who reads our article, 
will see that the whole personal 
character has been forced upon it 
by the writer in the Register.— 
Our feelings, we are sure, would 
have shrunk from any unkind- 
ness or disrespect toward the 
gentleman in question. We con- 
sider his views, expressed in this 
sermon and elsewhere, as too 
conservative, and as such we are 
bound in our capacity of Editor 
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of a public Journal, in some way, 
to notice and oppose them. But 
for the consistency and sincerity 


beauty of his style, the treasures 
of thought and knowledge which 
he has accumulated, and the 
courteous and delightful manners 
for which he is distingnished, we 
share with all who know him in 
feelings of respect and esteem. 
If in our frank and blunt way of 
speaking, we have reaily spoken 
in a way to injure his feelings, 
we are not ashamed to recall it, 
and if we have misrepresented 
him, to apologize for it. — 

2. Misrepresentation of this sermon. 

But have we misrepresented 
him? Or has the writer of the 
article in the Register done this? 
One of us has, most assuredly. 
We supposed, from reading the 
Discourse, that its author was 
one of those who placed little 


faith in the bustling enterprizes 


of the present time, who was led 
by his strong tendency of reve- 
rence for the Past to distrust the 
wisdom of new inventions for ac- 
tive benevolence. We supposed 
that he believed, with many oth- 
ers, that the great modern asso- 
ciation principle, as exemplified 
in Sunday School Societies,— 
Temperance Societies, Abolition 
Societies, &&c. might at last do 
more harm than good. And that 
when he told his society that 
their practice had been “steadily 
peculiar,” he meant plainly to 
say, that they had abstained and 
kept away from these movements 
But the writer in the Register 
tells us that we misrepresent him. 
It is only as a soctety that they 
abstain—as individuals, not at 
all. It is only as a church that 
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they do not join Temperance So- 
cieties; as individuals they take 


ns: | gas interest in them. It is on- 
of his opinions, the power and ly 


as Pastor of the First church 
that he does not join associations; 
as an individual, he is the Trus- 
tee of a Bible Society. 

Now we do not think this was” 
the view of the writer of the Dis- 
course in question, or that he will | 
like to have it represented as his 
view. It makes perfect nonsense 
of his whole discourse. How 
could he say that his course or 
that of his society was “steadi- 
ly” and “singularly” peculiar, if 
this was all he meant? Who ever 
heard of any society joining asa 


society a Temperance, Abolition, 


Education, Bible association 
Who ever heard of any one’s be- © 


‘ing chosen Trustee or other off- 


cer in these associations, “as @ 
Pastor of a Church?” ‘They join 
and take part in them, always, 
as individuals. ‘To give this ex- 
planation of the writer’s meaning, _ 
is making him talk mere triviali- 
ties. It is making him bring for- 
ward as a novelty, worthy of 
great remark, what is no novelty 
at all. He is not in the habit of 
so writing. From his opinions 
on these subjects, we differ, as 
we before said; but his opinions 
are always consistent,well weigh- 
ed, and by no means trivial. 

We advise the author of the 
article m the Register, to be 
more cautious in accusing others 
It is an 
easy word touse. It is easy to 
call any representation of a sub- 
ject which differs from our own, 
a misrepresentation. It is very 
natural, when a person represents 
any thing in a different way from 
that in which we have been ac- 
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customed to regard it, to think 
that he misrepresents it. It isa 
convenient word to use. But be- 
fore we use it, we had better 
look again, lest perchance our 
own views may have been the in- 
correct one. For if so, our own 
representation will be the misre- 
presentation. 
The Editor of the Register will 
please to insert these remarks in 
his paper. We readily forgive 
his part of the accusation, if for 
nothing else, for the sake of the 
following manly and independent 
_ paragraph, which we cut from 
the same paper which contains 
the article alludedto. It seems 
- some Southerner had been abu- 
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The present number completes two 


years from the beginning of the Messen- 


er. During that time, our subscribers 

ve receive 
containing about seventeen hundred pa- 
ges of matter, mostly original, for the 
small sum of Six Dollars. We have now 
every reason to thank God, and take 
courage. We are not in debt, our sub- 
scription list has more than doubled, is 
still increasing; and although we have 
been unfortunate in losing the services 
of our first Editor, Mr. Peabody, and 
the Magazine has been moved two or 
three times, our friends have not many 
of them deserted us. We hope they 
will not yet quit us, but all go on to- 
gether through another year, in which 
we may venture to promise them, with 
God’s blessing, an improved entertain- 
ment. Our Magazine has been gener- 


ally praised, and what is better, gener-— 


ally read. We have had the good for- 
tune of obtaining the approbation of the 
wise, and the censure of the ignorant 
and prejudiced. We have been lauded 
by such papers as the Family Magazine, 
Christian Examiner, Western Monthly, 
Southerner, Pontotoc Register, Palla- 


written by the venerable Noah 


twenty-four numbers,— 


ing mirror of the times. Passing events 


sing him for allowing one or two 
articles in relation to slavery, 


Worcester, to be published in 
the Register. This is what he 


says in reply: 


‘““We know of no other grounds on 
—_ bi can be liable to the of 

ing Abolitionist, excepting@pat we have 
peers. admission to some articles of the 
venerable Noah Worcester, in which 
with that spirit of mingled kindness and 
independence which is one noble trait of 
his noble character—he has made allusion 
to the subject of slavery. In relation to 
which we will only say, that the Unita- 
rian paper, or the young Unitarian Cler- 

man that would dare to gag that tremb- 
ing voice that addresses us so solemnly, 
so often, and so wisely from the neighbor- 
hood of the eternal world—would be worthy 
of advocating slavery itself or endunng it. 
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dium, Louisville Journal, Mississippi 
Herald, &c.—and blamed by Jas. Hall, 
of Cincinnati. All this is encouraging. 
It becomes us to do what we can to re- 
quite this kindness and sympathy. We 
have therefore determined to make ex- 
traordinary efforts to raise the character 
of the numbers issued during the com- 
ing year. 

Our own idea of a good periodical is 
very different from any thing we have 
yet been able to accomplish. A perio- 
dical should, in our judgment, be a liv- 


should always be the ground work upon 
which its various speculations are based. _ 
As much as possible it should keep 
itself to the present, the actual, the 
tangible. Philosophy, imagination, rea- 
son, religion, should all be brought to 
throw the unchanging light of the eter- 
nal world upon the fleeting forms and 
interests of the present passing scene. 
A treatise or essay which has no more 
interest now than it had ten years ago, 
or will have ten years hence, more 
properly belongs to a book than to a 
periodical. 

In accordance with these views, the 


Editors of this work will all endeavour 
to engage able writers in different ; 
of the country, to contribute re y 
to its pages. Wehave also opened a 
correspondence with different parts of 
England and the Continent, by means 
of which, we hope to throw light on ma- 
ny of great interest. We in- 
tend to enrich our work. with 
sketches of places and persons most re- 
markable in the West. 

The gre d of our work continues 
the same. To promote human happi- 
ness by the inculcation of truth—to 
bring men to God through Jesus Christ 
—to remove some of the present hin- 
derances of the Gospel, is our object. 
To accomplish this, we lay more stress 


upon principles than upon doctrines or 
opinions. We are not so much gt 
tothe Trinity as to the princip 


es b 
which it is supported; principles which 
go to limit the freedom of the mind, 
and support bigotry and intolerance.— 
Weare Unitarians in sentiment, but we 
care less for Unitarianigm, than for 
those broad and generous views of 
Christianity, which are already held by 
Christians of every shade of opinion, 
and which when generally received will 
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unite the hearts and hands of those now 


widely separated by sectarian barriers — 


in building up that Temple of Peace and 


Love, which has but one foundation, 


even Jesus Christ. 

The first number of the next volume 
will be published on the first of Septem- 
ber next. In order to give time for our 
arrangements to take effect for increa- 
sing the circulation and interest of our 


work, we shall publish no number in 


The present completes twen- 


ty-four numbers from the first; the 
twenty-fifth will appear on September 
Ist. In the mean time, we request our 


friends to procure us the names of new 
subscribers for the coming volume. As 
our list enlarges, our ability to improve 
our work will be also increased. We 
shall begin the new year with a much 
larger edition than has hitherto been 
printed, and hope to have it all taken up. 

To our contributors, we owe many 
obligations; so many, that we can hard- 


Ae to request a continuance of — 
eir communications. We hope how- | 


ever they will consider our present 
needs than their past favors, and assist 
us in our difficult task. 


To all, to each, a fair good night ! 
With pleasant dreams and slumbers light. 


END OF VOLUME III. 
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